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In  the  course  of  ammgiiig  the  foUowing  essay,  I  pat  tnatiy 
tLinga  aaide  in  my  thoughts  to  be  said  in  tlie  Prefoce,  things 
which  I  shall  now  put  aside  altogethei',  and  pass  by  ;  for  when 
a  book  has  been  advertised  a  year  and  a  half,  it  seems  best  to 
present  it  with  na  little  preface  as  possible. 

Thus  much,  however,  it  ia  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know, 
that,  when  I  phiuned  the  work,  I  had  materiola  by  me,  col- 
lected at  different  times  of  sojourn  in  Venice  during  the  last 
seventeen  years,  which  it  seemed  to  me  might  be  ominged 
witli  little  difficulty,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  of  value  as 
ilhintrating  tiie  liistory  of  Southern  Qothic.  Bequiring,  how- 
ever, some  cleni'er  assurance  respecting  certain  points  of 
chronology,  I  went  to  Venice  finally  in  the  autumn  of  1849, 
not.  doubting  but  that  the  dates  of  the  principal  edifices  of 
the  ancient  city  were  either  ascertained,  or  ascertainable  with- 
out extraordinary  research.  To  my  constemntion,  I  found 
that  the  Venetian  itnUquaries  were  not  agreed  within  a  cen- 
tury as  (o  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  facades  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  that  nothing  was  known  of  any  other  civil  edifice 
of  the  early  city,  except  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  had  been 
fitted  up  for  somebody's  reception,  and  been  thereupon  fresh 
painted.  Everj-  dnte  in  question  was  determinable  only  by 
internal  evidence,  and  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  examine 
not  only  every  one  of  the  older  palaccis,  stono  by  stono,  but 
every  fragment  throughout  the  city  which  nfforded  any  cluo 
to  tlie  formation  of  its  atytes.  This  I  did  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  I  lielieve  there  will  bo  found,  in  the  following  pages,  the 
only  existing  account  of  the  details  of  early  Venetian  architect- 
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UFO  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed,  as  far  as  it  goea  I 
do  not  care  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  of  other  works  on  this 
subject ;  the  roiulor  will  find,  if  he  examines  tliein,  oiUier  tliat 
the  buildings  to  which  I  shall  specially  du*ect  his  attention 
have  been  hitherto  undescribed,  or  else  that  there  are  great 
discrepancies  between  previous  descriptions  and  mine :  for 
which  discrepancies  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  this  single  and 
sufficient  reason,  that  my  account  of  eveiy  building  is  based 
on  personal  examination  and  measurement  of  it»  and  that  my 
taking  the  pains  so  to  examine  what  I  had  to  describe,  was  a 
subject  of  grave  sui-prise  to  my  Italian  friend&  The  work  of 
the  Marchess  Selvatico  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished  with 
respect ;  it  is  dear  in  arrangement^  and  full  of  useful,  though 
vague,  information  ;  and  I  have  found  cause  to  adopt,  in  great 
measure,  its  views  of  the  chronological  succession  of  the 
edifices  of  Venice.  I  shall  have  cause  hereafter  to  quarrel  with 
it  on  other  grounds,  but  not  without  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  assistance  it  has  given  me.  Footana's  "  Fabbriche  di 
Yenezia'*  is  also  historically  valuable,  but  does  not  attempt  to 
give  architectural  detail  Cicognara,  as  is  now  generally 
known,  is  so  inaccurate  as  hardly  to  deserve  mention. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  accurate  in  an  account  of  any- 
thing, however  simple.  Zoologists  often  disagree  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  curve  of  a  shell,  or  the  plumage  of  a  bird, 
though  they  may  lay  their  specimen  on  the  table,  and  ex- 
amine it  at  their  leisure  ;  how  much  greater  becomes  the  like- 
lihood of  error  in  the  description  of  thiAgs  which  must  be  in 
many  parts  observed  from  a  distance,  or  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  of  light  and  shade ;  and  of  which  many  of  the 
distinctive  features  have  been  worn  away  by  time.  I  believe 
few  people  have  any  idea  of  tlie  cost  of  truth  in  tliese  tilings  ; 
of  the  expenditure  of  time  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  sim- 
plest facts,  and  of  the  strange  way  in  which  separate  obser- 
vations will  sometimes  falsify  each  other,  incapable  of  recon- 
cilement, owing  to  some  imperceptible  inadvertency.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  number  of  times  in  which  I  have  had  to  say, 
in  the  following  pages,  '^  I  am  not  sure,"  and  I  daim  for  them 
no  authority,  as  if  they  were  thoroughly  sifted  from  error. 
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Man  in  vhaithsy  mom  oonAdently  state,  Onljr,  imtar  tamy 
tinw,  and  Btnngth,  and  mind  served  me,  I  have  endeavored, 
down  to  the  smallest  matten^  to  ■soertain  and  apeak  the  tmtb. 
Nor  was  the  sabject  witlioat  many  and  most  diaconraging 
diffloultlea,  paenliar  to  itaeU  Aa  for  as  m;  iuquiriea  have  ex- 
tended, there  is  not  a  building  in  Tsnioe,  taieed  prior  io  the 
alxteeuth  oentut;,  which  hns  not  auatained  emontlol  change  in 
Olio  or  more  of  ita  most  Important  fcnttiron  Jly  for  Uio 
greater  number  present  examples  of  three  or  four  different 
styles,  it  may  be  suocessiTe,  it  may  be  aooidentally  aaaodated ; 
and,  in  many  inatanoea,  the  reatorationa  or  additions  have 
gradually  replaced  the  entire  structure  of  the  ancient  fabric, 
of  which  nothing  but  the  name  remains,  together  with  a  kind 
of  identity,  exhibited  in  the  anomalous  association  of  the 
modernised  portbns :  the  Will  of  the  old  building  asserted 
through  tiiem  all,  stubbornly,  though  vainly,  expressivo ; 
superseded  by  oodidls,  and  falsified  by  misinterpretation ;  yet 
animating  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  group  of  fantastio 
mosque,  as  embarrassing  to  the  antiquary,  as  to  the  miner- 
alogist, the  epigene  crystal,  formed  by  materials  of  one  aub- 
.atance  modelled  on  the  perished  crystals  of  another.  The 
church  of  St  Mark's  itself,  harmonious  as  its  structure  may 
at  firat  sight  appear,  is  an  epitome  of  the  chaugea  of  Venetian 
architecture  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Its 
crypt,  and  the  line  of  low  arches  which  support  the  screen, 
are  apparently  the  earliest  portions ;  the  lower  stories  of  the 
main  fabric  are  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  with 
later  Oothio  interpolations  ;  the  pinnaolos  nro  of  the  oai-liost 
fully  developed  Venetian  Qothia  (fourteenth  centuiy) ;  but 
one  of  them,  that  on  the  projection  of  tlie  eastern  exhvmity 
of  the  Pianetta  de  Leoni,  is  of  far  finer,  and  probably  earlier 
workmanship  than  all  the  rest  The  southern  range  of 
pinnacles  is  agun  inferior  to  the  northern  and  western,  and 
visibly  of  later  date.  Then  the  screen,  which  most  writers 
have  described  as  part  of  the  original  (ubric,  bears  its  date 
inscribed  on  its  architrave,  1894,  and  with  it  ore  associated  a 
multitude  of  small  screens,  baluatrades,  decorations  of  the  in- 
terior building,  and  probably  the  rose  window  of  the  south 
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IranBepL  Then  come  the  interpolAted  traceries  of  the  front 
and  Bides  ;  then  the  orocketings  of  the  upper  arches,  extrava- 
gances of  the  incipient  Renaissance :  and,  finally,  the  figures 
which  cany  the  water-spouts  on  the  north  side — utterly 
barbarous  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  work — connect 
the  whole  with  the  plastered  restorations  of  the  year  1844 
and  1846.  Most  of  the  palaces  in  Venice  have  sustained  in- 
terpolations hardly  less  numerous;  and  those  of  the  Ducal* 
Palace  are  so  intricate,  that  a  year's  labor  would  probably  be 
insufficient  altogether  to  disentangle  and  define  them.  I 
therefore  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  dear 
chronological  view  of  the  early  architecture  ;  but  the  dates 
necessary  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  book  the  reader  will 
find  well  established ;  and  of  the  evidence  brought  forward 
for  those  of  less  importance,  he  is  himself  to  judge.  Doubtful 
estimates  ai*e  never  made  grounds  of  argument ;  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  account  of  the  buildings  themselves,  for  which 
alone  I  pledge  myself,  is  of  oourae  entirely  independent  of 
them. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  statements  briefly  made  in  the  chap- 
ten  on  construction  involve  questions  so  difficult  and  so  gen- 
eral, that  I  cannot  hope  that  every  expression  referring  to 
them  will  be  found  free  from  error :  and  as  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  have  endeavored  to  lead  the  reader  are  thrown  into 
a  form  the  validity  of  which  depends  on  that  of  each  succes- 
sive step,  it  might  be  argued,  if  fallacy  or  weakness  could  be 
detected  in  one  of  them,  that  all  the  subsequent  reasonings 
were  valueless.  The  reader  may  be  assured,  however,  that  it 
is  not  so ;  the  method  of  proof  used  in  the  following  essay 
being  only  one  out  of  many  which  were  in  my  choice,  adopted 
because  it  seemed  to  me  the  shoiiest  and  simplest,  not  as  be- 
ing the  sti*ougesL  In  many  cases,  the  conclusions  ai*e  those 
which  men  of  quick  feeling  would  arrive  at  instinctively ;  and 
I  then  sought  to  discover  the  reasons  of  what  so  strongly 
recommended  itself  as  truth.  Though  these  reasons  could 
every  one  of  them,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
be  proved  insufficient,  the  truth  of  its  conclusions  would  re- 
main the  same.    I  should  only  regret  that  I  had  dishonored 
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them  hj  sil  iU-fftanndad  defence  ;  and  endeavor  to  repair  my 
enor  b;  a  better  one. 

I  have  not,  howerer,  written  carelesslf ;  nor  Bfaoold  I  in 
*  nny  wiu  have  expreeaed  doubt  of  the  aecuritf  of  the  follow- 
ing argument,  but  that  it  is  physically  impoosible  for  me,  be- 
ing engnged  (jnite  aa  much  viUi  mountains,  and  clouds,  and 
treoB,  auil  erilioimn  of  painting,  as  vith  nrohitocturo,  to  verif;, 
M I  abonld  desirei  the  expression  of  every  sentenoe  bearing 
tipon  empirical  and  technicdl  matters.  Life  is  not  long 
enough ;  nor  does  a  day  pass  by  without  causing  me  to  toA 
more  bitterly  the  impotsibility  of  carrying  out  to  the  extent 
which  I  should  desire,  the  separate  studies  which  general 
criticism  continually  forces  me  to  undertaike.  I  caS  only  as- 
sure the  reader,  that  he  will  find  the  certainty  of  every  state- 
ment I  permit  myself  to  make,  increase  with  its  impcfftanoe ; 
and  that^  for  the  security  of  tha  final  ooncludonc  of  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  aa  well  as  for  the  resolute  veracity  of  its  account 
of  whatever  facts  have  come  under  my  own  immediate  cogni- 
sance, I  will  pledge  myself  to  the  nttwmost. 

It  Was  necessaty,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  work  (of  which  account  is  given  in  the  First  Chapter),  that 
I  should  establish  some  canons  of  judgment,  which  the  gen- 
eral reader  should  thoroughly  understand,  and,  if  it  pleased 
him,  accept,  before  we  took  cognizance,  together,  of  any 
oichitecture  whatsoever.  It  has  taken  me  more  time  and 
trouble  to  do  this  than  I  expected ;  but,  if  I  have  succeeded, 
the  thing  done  vrill  be  of  use  for  many  other  purposes  than 
that  to  which  it  is  now  put.  The  establishment  of  these 
canons,  which  I  have  called  "  the  Foundations,"  and  some  ao^ 
coimt  of  the  connection  of  Venetian  architecture  with  Uiat  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  have  filled  the  present  volume.  The 
second  will,  I  hope,  contain  all  I  have  to  say  about  Venice 
itself. 

It  was  of  course  inexpedient  to  reduce  drawings  of  crowded 
details  to  the  size  of  on  octavo  volume, — I  do  not  eny  impoaoi- 
blo,  but  inoxpediout ;  requiring  iuHnite  pains  on  tbepiirt  of 
the  engraver,  with  no  result  except  farther  pniiis  to  the  be- 
holder.   And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  folio  books  ore  not  easy 
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reading,  I  determined  to  separate  the  text  and  the  unreduci- 
ble plate&  I  have  given,  with  the  principal  text,  all  the  illus- 
trations absolutely  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  it,  and, 
in  the  dolacho<l  work,  such  additional  text  as  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  larger  illustrations. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  larger  plates  were  at  first 
intended  to  be  executed  in  tinted  lithography ;  but,  finding 
the  result  unsatisfactory,  I  have  deteimined  to  prepare  Uie 
principal  subjects  for  mezzotinting, — a  change  of  method  re* 
quu*iug  two  new  drawings  to  be  made  of  every  subject ;  one 
a  carefully  penned  outline  for  the  etcher,  and  then  a  finished 
drawing  upon  the  etching.  This  work  does  not  proceed 
fast,  while  I  am  also  occupied  with  the  completion  of  the 
text ;  but  the  numbers  of  it  will  appear  as  fast  as  I  can  pre- 
pare them. 

For  the  illustrations  of  the  body  of  the  work  itself,  I  have 
used  any  kind  of  engraving  which  seemed  suited  to  the  sub- 
jects— ^line  and  mezzotint,  on  steel,  with  mixed  Uthographs 
and  woodcuts,  at  considerable  loss  of  uniformity  in  the  ap-^ 
pearance  of  the  volume,  but,  I  hope,  with  advantage,  in  ren- 
dering the  character  of  the  architecture  it  describes  And 
both  in  the  plates  and  the  text  I  have  aimed  chiefly  at  clear 
intelligibility ;  that  any  one,  however  little  vei'sed  in  Uie  sub- 
ject, might  be  able  to  take  up  the  book,  and  understand  what 
it  meant  forthwith.  I  have  utterly  failed  of  my  purpose,  if  I 
Iiave  not  made  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  essay  intelligible 
to  the  least  learned,  and  easy  to  the  most  desultory  readers, 
who  are  Ukely  to  take  interest  in  the  matter  at  aU.  There 
are  few  passages  which  even  require  so  much  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  elements  of  EucUd,  and  these  may  be  missed, 
without  hann  to  the  sense  of  the  i*est,  by  every  reader  to 
whom  they  may  appear  mysterious ;  and  the  architectural 
terms  necessarily  employed  (which  are  very  few)  are  ex- 
plained as  they  mtcnir,  or  in  a  note ;  so  that,  though  I  may 
often  be  found  trite  or  tedious,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  ob- 
scure. I  am  especially  anxious  to  rid  this  essay  of  ambiguity, 
because  I  want  to  gain  the  ear  of  all  kinds  of  persona  Every 
man  has,  at  some  time  of  his  Ufe,  personal  interest  in  archi- 
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tficture.  He  hu  influence  on  the  draign  of  some  public 
building ;  or  he  has  to  bujr,  or  build,  or  ttlter  hia  owu  house. 
It  eignifiea  leoe  whether  the  knowledge  of  other  ur\a  be  gen- 
pml  or  not ;  men  may  lire  without  buying  pictures  or  Btataes  .- 
bu^  ill  arcLitecture,  all  must  in  some  way  cofnmit  themselves ; 
they  muM  do  minohiof,  and  waste  their  money,  if  tliey  do  not 
know  how  to  liini  it  bi  nccuuiit.  Gliim^licn,  niid  n\w\»,  niul 
wnrelioiiNCR,  a>ul  colUigos,  niid  sinnll  row,  nnd  plnco,  ntid  lor- 
roce  houses,  must  be  built,  and  lived  in,  however  joyless  or 
incx)nT6nienL  And  it  is  assuredly  intended  that  all  of  us 
ahoald  have  knowledge,  and  act  upon  our  knowledge,  in 
matters  with  which  we  are  doily  concerned,  and  not  to  be  left 
to  Uie  osprice  of  architeota  or  mercy  of  contractors.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  anyUiing  in  the  following  essay  bearing  on 
the  special  forms  and  needs  of  modern  buildings ;  but 
tlie  principles  it  inculcates  are  uuiversnl ;  and  they  are  il- 
kistral«d  from  Die  remains  of  a  city  which  sboidd  surely 
be  interesting  to  the  men  of  London,  as  afiTording  the 
richest  existing  examples  of  architecture  raised  by  a  mercan- 
tile community,  for  mil  uses,  and  domestic  magnificence. 
Drhmauk  Hii.L,  February,  ISTil. 
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THE  STONES  OF  VENICE. 


THK  QDABBT. 

§  L  SiNCK  the  first  domiuion  of  men  was  nsserted  over  the 
ocean,  three  thnmes,  of  mark  beyond  oU  oUiers,  have  been  set 
ujion  its  sands :  the  thronea  of  Tjre,  Venice,  Fmd  En^tlond.  Of 
tho  Firnt  of  them  gi'ont  xwwora  only  tlie  inoiiiury  rouiaius ;  of  the 
Bccoiul,  tlie  ruiu  ;  the  Tliird,  which  inherits  their  grcntneBO,  if 
it  forget  their  exnmple,  tony  be  led  through  prouder  eminence 
to  less  pitied  destruction. 

Tlie  exitltntion,  the  sin,  and  the  pimiahment  of  Tyre  havo 
been  recorded  for  us,  in  perhaps  the  most  touching  words  ever 
uttered  by  the  Prophets  of  Israel  against  the  cities  of  the 
stranger.  But  we  read  them  as  a  lovely  song  ;  and  close  our 
ears  to  the  sternness  of  their  warning  :  for  the  very  depth  of 
the  Fall  of  Tjre  has  blinded  us  to  its  reality,  and  we  forgot, 
ns  we  watch  the  blonchijig  of  the  rocks  between  the  sunshine 
nnd  the  sea,  that  they  were  once  "  as  in  Eden,  the  garden  of 
Qod." 

Her  successor,  like  her  in  jTerfoction  of  beauty,  though  Iohh 
in  DudurauGo  of  dominion,  is  still  loft  for  our  beholduig  in  tho 
final  period  of  her  decline  :  a  ghost  upon  the  sands  of  tlie  sea, 
so  weak — so  quiet, — so  bei'eft  of  all  but  licr  loveliness,  thnt  we 
might  well  doubt,  ns  we  watched  her  faint  reflection  in  tho 
rairnge  of  the  lagoon,  which  wna  the  City,  and  which  the 
Sliiulow. 

I  would  oiidcavor  to  trace  the  lines  of  tliia  imago  iKtforo  it 
lie  for  over  lost,  and  to  recortl,  ns  far  as  I  may,  tlio  warning 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  uttered  by  every  one  of  the  fast- 
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gaining  waves,  that  beat;  like  passing  bells,  against  the  Stonbs 
OF  Venicbl 

§  n.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  les- 
sons which  might  1m)  doiivod  from  a  faithful  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  strange  and  mighty  city  :  a  history  which,  in  spite 
of  the  labor  of  countless  chroniclers,  remains  in  vague  and  dis- 
putable outline, — barred  with  brightness  and  shade,  like  the 
far  away  edge  of  her  ovm  ocean,  where  the  surf  and  the  sand- 
bank are  mingled  witli  Uie  sky.  Tlie  inquiries  in  which  wo 
have  to  engage  will  hardly  render  this  outline  clearer,  but 
their  results  will,  in  some  degree,  alter  its  aspect ;  and,  so  fox 
as  they  bear  upon  it  at  all,  they  possess  an  interest  of  a  far 
higher  kind  than  that  usually  belonging  to  architectural  inves- 
tigation&  I  may,  perhaps,  in  the  outset,  and  in  few  words, 
enable  the  geneitd  reader  to  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  every  existing  expression  of  Venetian  character  through 
Venetian  art,  and  of  the  breadth  of  interest  which  the  true  his- 
tory of  Venice  embraces,  than  he  is  likely  to  have  gleaned  from 
the  current  fables  of  her  mystery  or  magnificence. 

§  m.  Venice  is  usually  conceived  as  an  oligarchy  :  She  was 
so  during  a  period  less  than  Uie  half  of  her  existence,  and  that 
including  the  days  of  her  decline  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  first 
questions  needing  severe  examination,  whether  that  decline 
was  owing  in  any  wise  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  her  gov- 
ernment, or  altogether,  as  assuredly  in  gi*eat  part,  to  changes, 
in  the  character  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed. 

Tlie  state  of  Venice  existed  Thirteen  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
six  years,  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  consular  govern- 
ment on  the  island  of  the  Bialto,*  to  the  moment  when  the 
General-in-chief  of  the  French  army  of  Italy  pronounced  the 
Venetian  republic  a  thing  of  the  past  Of  tliis  period,  Two 
Hundrud  tuid  Seventy-six  f  yoai*s  were  passed  in  a  nominal  sub- 
jection to  the  cities  of  old  Venetia,  especially  to  Padua,  and  in 
an  agitated  form  of  democracy,  of  which  the  executive  appears 
to  have  boon  entrusted  to  tiibunos,!  chosen,  one  by  the  inhab- 

^  Appendix  1,  **  Foundation  of  Venice.** 

t  Appendix  2,  "  Power  of  ilie  Dogea." 

X  Sismondi,  Hist  des  B^p.  lUl.,  yoI.  i.  oh.  ▼. 
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itents  of  each  of  Uie  principal  ialatids.  For  six  bondred  jeorB,* 
during  whioh  the  power  of  VenioMru  continaaUy  on  tlie  in- 
crease, her  gOTemment  woa  an  elecme  monarchy,  her  Kiog  or 
doge  possessing,  in  eariy  times  at  leosl^  as  much  independent 
aiiUiority  as  any  other  Eoropean  aorereign,  but  on  authority 
{H^ually  subjected  to  limitation,  and  shortened  almoat  doily 
(if  ibi  |>rnrogntiv«<i,  wliiln  it  iticrtuund  in  r  ni>cctml  anil  iticn- 
|)it1>le  niognificeiico.  llio  final  gOTemmotit  of  iho  nobles,  iin- 
ilttr  Uio  image  of  n  king,  Instod  for  five  hundred  years,  during 
which  Venice  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  former  energies,  con- 
sumed them, — and  expired. 

§  IV.  Let  the  reader  therefore  conceive  the  exintenoe  of  the 
Venetian  state  as  broadly  divided  into  two  periods :  the  fint 
of  nine  hundred,  the  second  of  five  hundred  years,  th^  eepam- 
tion  being  marlced  by  whnt  was  colled  the  "Serror  del  Con- 
siglio  ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  final  and  absolute  distinction  of 
the  nobles  from  the  commonalty,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
government  in  their  hands  to  the  exclusion  ahke  of  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  Uie  authority  of  tlie 
doge  on  the  other. 

Then  the  first  period,  of  nine  hundred  years,  presents  us 
witli  the  most  interostiug  spectacle  of  a  i>eoplo  struggling  out 
of  anarchy  into  order  and  power ;  and  then  governed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  worthiest  and  noblest  ninn  whom  they  could 
find  among  them,^  called  their  Doge  or  Leader,  with  an  aris- 
tocracy gradually  and  resolutely  forming  itself  around  him, 
out  of  which,  and  at  last  by  which,  he  was  chosen  ;  an  aristoc- 
racy owing  iUi  origin  to  the  accidcntAl  nunibors,  infiuenco, 
nnd  wonlUi  of  some  nmoiig  the  families  of  Uio  fugitives  from 
the  older  Venotia,  and  gradually  organizing  itself,  by  its  unity 
and  heroism,  into  a  separate  body. 

This  firet  period  includes  the  rise  of  Venice,  nor  noblest 
ocbievementa,  and  the  circumstances  which  determined  her 
character  and  position  among  European  powers  ;  and  witliin 

•  Appendix  S,  "Serrar  del  Coiiiigllo." 

f  "  ]U  inputo  trovir  tnodo  c)ie  iioii  nno,  non  poolil,  non  moUl,  slgno- 
Kgglkno,  ma  moltl  biioni,  pochl  mlgliorl,  e  liialemeiiienle,  un  eltimo 
solo."    (Smwiino.)    Ah,  Hell  done,  Venlcel     WiBdom  thli,  indMd. 
Vol.  I.— a 
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its  range,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  we  find  tlie  names 
of  all  her  hero  princes,-^  Pietro  Uraeolo,  Ordalafo  Falier, 
Domenico  Michieli,  Sebaraano  Ziani,  and  Enrico  Dandolo. 

{  T.  The  second  period  opens  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  the  most  eventful  in  the  career  of  Venice — the  central 
struggle  of  her  life — stained  with  her  darkest  crime,  the  mur- 
der of  Ourrora — disturbed  by  her  most  dangerous  internal 
sedition,  the  conspiracy  of  FaUer — oppressed  by  her  most 
fatal  war,  the  war  of  Chiozza — and  distinguished  by  the  gloiy 
of  her  two  noblest  citizens  (for  in  this  period  the  heroism  of 
her  citizens  rex)laces  that  of  her  monarchs),  Yittor  Pisani  and 
Carlo  Zeno. 

I  date  the  commencement  of  the  fall  of  Venice  from  the 
death  ot  Cailo  2ieno,  8th  May,  1418  ;  *  the  xixible  commence- 
ment from  that  of  another  of  her  noblest  and  wisest  children, 
the  Doge  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  who  expired  five  years  later. 
Tlie  reign  of  Foscaii  followed,  gloomy  with  pestilence  and 
war ;  a  wtu:  in  which  large  acquisitions  of  territory  were  made 
by  subtle  or  fortimate  poUcy  in  Lombardy,  and  disgrace, 
significant  as  irreparable,  sustained  in  the  battles  on  the  Po 
at  Cremona,  and  in  the  marshes  of  GEuravaggio.  In  1464, 
Venice,  the  first  of  the  states  of  Cluistendom,  humiliated 
herself  to  the  Turk :  in  the  same  year  was  establislied  the  In- 
quisition of  State,!  and  from  this  period  her  government 
takes  the  perfidious  and  mysterious  form  under  which  it  is 
usually  conceived.  In  1477,  the  great  Turkish  invasion  spread 
tenx>r  to  the  shores  of  the  lagoons  ;  and  in  1508  the  league 
of  Cambrai  marks  the  period  usuaUy  assigned  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  power ;  X  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Venice  in  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury blinding  licr  liiHlorians  to  tlio  i)i*ovious  ovidonco  of  Uio 
diminution  of  hnr  internal  Hlrongtli. 

♦  Dam,  llv.  xii.  di.  xii. 

\  Durii,  liv.  xvi.  cap.  xx.  Wu  owo  to  IIiIm  liiHluriuii  (liu  tlisuuvury  of 
tliu  iilutututt  or  lliu  tribuiml  uiid  dutu  of  iU  utttubli»hiiiuiiL 

t  Ominously  signified  by  their  humiliation  to  tlie  Papal  power  (as 
lN*foro  to  t)ie  Turkish)  in  15(M),  and  tlieir  abandoumunt  of  tlieir  right  of 
ap|H>inting  thu  clerg/  of  their  territories. 
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§  VL  Now  there  is  appareoilj  a  fidgnificatiye  ooinoideBoe 
between  the  establishment  of  the  aristocratic  and  oligarchical 
powers,  and  the  diminution  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
But  this  is  the  very  question  at  issue ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
quite  undetermined  by  any  historian,  or  determined  by  each 
in  accordance  with  his  own  prejudices  It  is  a  triple  ques- 
tion :  first,  whother  the  oligarchy  osUiblishod  by  tho  oflbrts 
of  individual  ambition  was  tlie  cause,  in  its  Biib8e(]ucut  oper- 
ation, of  the  Fall  of  Venice ;  or  (socoudly)  whether  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  oligarchy  itself  be  not.  the  sign  and  evi- 
dence, rather  than  the  cause,  of  national  enervation  ;  or 
(lastly)  whether,  as  I  rather  think,  the  history  of  Venice  might 
not  be  written  almost  without  reference  to  the  oonstructiou 
of  her  senate  or  the  prerogatives  of  her  Doge.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  eminently  at  unity  in  itself,  descendants  of 
lloman  race,  long  disciplined  by  adversity,  and  comiH)lled  by 
its  position  either  to  live  nobly  or  to  perish  : — for  a  thousand 
years  they  fought  for  life ;  for  three  hundred  they  invited 
death :  their  battle  was  rewarded,  and  their  call  was  heard. 

§  vn.  Throughout  her  career,  the  victories  of  Venice,  and, 
at  many  periods  of  it,  her  safety,  were  purchased  by  indi- 
vidual heroism  ;  and  the  man  who  exalted  or  saved  her  was 
sometimes  (oftenest)  her  king,  sometimes  a  noble,  sometimes 
a  citizen.  To  him  no  matter,  nor  to  her  :  the  real  question 
is,  not  so  much  what  names  they  bore,  or  with  what  powers 
they  were  entrusted,  as  how  they  were  trained  ;  how  they 
were  made  masters  of  themselves,  servants  of  their  country, 
patient  of  distress,  impatient  of  dishonor ;  and  what  was  the 
true  reason  of  the  change  from  the  time  when  she  could  find 
saviours  among  those  whom  she  had  cost  into  prison,  to  that 
when  the  voices  of  her  own  children  commanded  her  to  sign 
covenant  with  Death.  "** 

§  vin.  On  this  collateral  question  I  wish  the  reader's  mind 
to  1)0  fixed  throughout  all  our  subsequent  inquiries.  It  will 
give  double  iiiU^rost  to  every  detail :  iior  will  tlio  itiler(*Ht  bo 
profitlcHH  ;  for  Uio  evidence  which  I  hIihU  bo  able  U)  dodiioo 

*  The  senate  voted  the  abdication  of  their  authority  by  a  majority  of 
612  to  14.     (Alison,  ch.  xxiil) 
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from  the  arts  of  Yenioe  will  be  both  frequent  and  irrefrag- 
able, that  the  decline  of  her  political  proeperity  was  exactly 
coincident  with  tliat  of  domestic  and  individual  religion. 

I  say  domestic  and  individual ;  for— and  tliis  is  ttie  second 
point  which  I  wish  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind — the  most 
cnuious  phenomenon  in  all  Venetian  history  is  Uie  vitaUty  of 
rdigion  in  private  life,  and  its  deadness  in  public  policy. 
Amidst  the  enthusiasm,  chivalry,  or  fanaticism  of  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  Venice  stands,  from  first  to  last,  like  a 
masked  statue  ;  her  cohhiess  impenetrable,  her  exertion  only 
arooaed  by  the  touch  of  a  secret  spring.  That  spring  was 
her  commercial  interest, — this  the  one  motive  of  all  her  im- 
portant poUtical  acts,  or  enduring  national  animositie&  She 
oould  forgive  insults  to  her  honor,  but  never  rivalship  in  her 
eommeroe ;  she  calculated  the  gloiy  of  her  conquests  by  their 
value,  and  estimated  their  justice  by  their  fiicility.  The  fume 
of  iieceeB  remains,  when  the  motives  of  attempt  are  forgot- 
ten ;  and  the  casual  reader  of  her  history  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  be  reminded,  that  the  expedition  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  noblest  of  her  princes,  and  whose  results  added 
most  to  her  military  glory,  vras  one  in  which  while  all  Europe 
around  her  was  wasted  by  the  fire  of  its  devotion,  she  first 
eakolated  the  highest  price  she  could  exact  trom  its  piety  for 
the  armament  she  furnished,  and  then,  for  the  advancement 
of  bar  own  private  interests,  at  once  broke  her  faith  *  and  be- 
tzmjed  her  religion. 

§  IX.  And  yet»  in  the  midst  of  this  national  criminality,  we 
shall  be  struck  again  and  again  by  the  evidences  of  the  most 
noble  individual  feeling.  The  tears  of  Dandolo  were  not  shed 
iu  hrpoeriay,  though  they  could  not  bUud  lum  to  the  imjior- 
taiKv  of  tlio  conquoHt  of  Zara.  II10  hubit  of  assigiiuig  t4i  ni- 
li;n«iu  a  diriH^t  iiitluoiici^  over  all  Ai.^  mrM  acUoim,  and  all  tlio 
affairs  of  his  otcH  daily  life,  is  remarkable  iu  every  great  Vene- 
tiaa  daring  the  times  of  the  )u\w|)enty  of  tlie  state  ;  nor  are 
in&UttOM  wanting  iu  which  the  )uivate  feeling  of  the  citixrus 

*  Bt  dincUnf  Ui«  arms  of  Ui«  l>aMMiM»  aisaiust  a  ChristUn  prioM. 
^Dmti,  liT.  iT.  ck.  IT.  viil ) 
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reaches  the  sphere  of  their  policy,  and  eyen  becomes  the  guide 
of  its  course  where  the  scales  of  expediency  are  doubtf  uUy 
balanced.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  inquirer  would  be  disap- 
pointed who  should  endeavor  to  trace  any  more  immediate 
reasons  for  their  adoption  of  the  cause  of  Alexander  IIL 
ajvninst  Barbarossa,  than  the  piety  which  was  excited  by  the 
character  of  their  suppliant^  and  the  noblo  pride  wliicli  wan 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  emperor.  But  the  heart  of 
Venice  is  shown  only  in  her  hastiest  councils ;  her  worldly 
spirit  recovers  the  ascendency  whenever  she  has  time  to  cal- 
culate the  probabilities  of  advantage,  or  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  need  no  calculation  ;  and  the  entire  subjec- 
tion of  private  piety  to  national  policy  is  not  only  remarkable 
throughout  the  almost  endless  series  of  treacheries  and  tyran- 
nies by  which  her  empire  was  enlarged  and  maintained,  but 
symbolised  by  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  the  building  of 
the  city  itself.  I  am  aware  of  no  other  city  of  Europe  in 
which  its  cathedral  was  not  the  principal  feature.  But  the 
principal  church  in  Venice  was  the  chapel  attached  to  the 
palace  of  her  prince,  and  called  the  "  Chiesa  Ducole."  The 
patriarchal  church,*  inconsiderable  in  size  and  mean  in  deco- 
mtion,  stands  on  the  outermost  islet  of  the  Venetian  group, 
and  its  name,  as  weU  as  its  site,  is  probably  unknown  to  the 
greater  number  of  ti*avellers  passing  hastily  through  the  city. 
Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  most  important 
temples  of  Venice,  next  to  the  ducal  chapel,  owe  their  size  and 
magnificence,  not  to  national  effort,  but  to  the  energy  of  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks,  supported  by  the  vast  or- 
ganization of  Uiose  great  societies  on  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
and  countenanced  by  the  most  pious,  and  perhaps  also,  in  his 
'  generation,  the  most  wise,  of  all  the  princes  of  Venice,f  who 
now  rests  beneath  the  roof  of  one  of  those  very  temples,  and 
whose  life  is  not  satirized  by  the  images  of  the  Virtues  which 
a  Tuscan  sculptor  has  placed  around  his  tomb. 
§  X.     There  ore,  therefore,  two  strange  and  solemn  lights 

*  Appendix  4,  **  San  Pietro  di  Gftstello.** 
t  Tomaso  Moceuigo,  above  named,  g  v. 
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in  ivhich  we  have  to  regard  almost  every  scene  in  the  fitful 
history  of  the  Bivo  Alto.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a  deep 
and  constant  tone  of  individual  religion  characterising  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  Youico  in  her  greatness.;  wo  find  this 
spuit  influencing  them  in  all  the  familiar  and  immediate  con- 
cerns of  life,  giving  a  pcculiiu*  dignity  io  the  conduct  oven  of 
their  comniorciul  tiuusuctions,  and  confessed  by  thoin  with  a 
simplicity  of  faith  that  may  well  put  to  shame  the  hesitation 
witli  wliich  a  man  of  the  world  at  present  admits  (oven  if  it 
bo  HO  in  roaHly)  that  religious  fooling  has  any  inltiiencu  over 
the  minor  biunches  of  his  conduct  And  we  find  as  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  all  this,  a  healthy  serenity  of  mind  and 
energy  of  will  expressed  in  all  their  actions,  and  a  habit  of 
heroism  which  never  fails  them,  even  when  the  immediate 
motive  of  action  ceases  to  be  praisewoiihy.  With  the  fulness 
of  this  spirit  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  exactly  corresix)nd- 
ent,  and  with  its  failure  her  decline,  and  that  with  a  closeness 
and  precision  which  it  will  be  one  of  the  collateral  objects  of 
the  following  essay  to  demonstrate  from  such  accidental  evi- 
dence as  the  field  of  its  inquiry  presents.  And,  thus  far,  all 
is  natural  and  simple.  But  the  stopping  short  of  this  rehgious 
faitli  when  it  appears  likely  to  influence  national  action,  coitc- 
spondent  as  it  is,  and  that  most  strikingly,  with  several  char- 
acteristics of  the  temper  of  our  present  English  legislature,  is 
a  subject,  morally  and  politically,  of  the  most  curious  interest 
and  comphcated  difficulty  ;  one,  however,  which  the  range  of 
my  present  inquiry  will  not  permit  me  to  approach,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  which  I  must  be  content  to  furnish  materials 
in  the  Ught  I  may  be  able  to  throw  upon  the  private  tendeu- 
isieH  of  llin  Vofietian  olianujlor. 

tj  xf.  Tliom  is,  liowevur,  another  most  iiilercHliiig  feature  in 
tliu  poUoy  of  YoiruHt  whirh  will  l»o  oftttu  biHHiglit  bofot'o  us ; 
and  wliich  a  llomanist  would  gladly  assign  as  the  reason  of 
its  irreUgion  ;  namely,  the  magnificent  and  successful  struggle 
which  she  maintained  against  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  rapid  survey  of  her 
career,  the  eye  is  at  firat  arrested  by  the  strange  drama  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  closed  by  that  ever  memorable 
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scene  in  the  portico  of  St.  Mark's,*  the  central  expression  in 
most  men's  thoughts  of  the  unendurable  elevation  of  the  pon- 
tifical power ;  it  is  true  that  the  proudest  thoughts  of  Venice, 
as  well  as  the  insignia  of  her  piiiico,  and  tho  form  of  lior  chief 
festival,  recorded  the  service  thus  rendered  to  the  liomaii 
Chui*ch.  But  tho  enduring  sentiment  of  years  more  than  bal- 
anced tho  onthuHiasni  of  a  nioniont ;  and  tlin  bull  of  ClciuoJil. 
v.,  which  excomuiunicatod  tho  Venetians  and  their  doge, 
likening  them  to  Dathan,  Abiram,  Absalom,  and  Lucifer,  is  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  great  tendencies  of  the  Venetian  gov- 
ernment than  the  umbrella  of  the  doge  or  the  ring  x>f  the 
Adriatic.  The  humiliation  of  Francesco  Dandolo  blotted  out 
the  shame  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  ecclesias- 
tics from  all  share  in  the  councils  of  Venice  became  an  endui*- 
ing  mark  of  her  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Eonie, 
and  of  her  defiance  of  it. 

To  Uiis  exclusion  of  Papal  influence  from  her  councils,  the 
Bomanist  will  attribute  their  irreligion,  and  the  Protestant 
their  success,  f  The  first  may  be  silenced  by  a  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  itself  ;  and  the  second 
by  his  own  shame,  when  he  reflects  that  the  English  legislature 
sacrificed  their  principles  to  expose  themselves  to  the  very 
danger  which  the  Venetian  senate  sacrificed  theu's  to  avoid. 

§  xu.  One  more  circumstance  remains  to  be  noted  respect- 
ing the  Venetian  government,  the  singular  unity  of  the  fami- 
lies composing  it, — unity  far  from  sincere  or  perfect,  but  still 

♦  **  In  that  temple  porch, 
(The  brnsB  Is  gone,  tho  porpliyry  roinahiB,) 
Did  Rakiiauohsa  fling  liis  niantlo  off, 
And  kneeling,  on  his  nock  reocivo  tho  foot 
Of  the  proud  Pontiff — thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise,  and  many  nn  aguish  shake 
On  liis  stone  pillow.'* 
I  need  hardly  say  wlience  the  lines  are  taken:  Rogers*  ** Italy  "  has,  I 
believe,  now  a  place  in  tho  best  beloved  com)>artment  of  all  libraries, 
and  will  novor  bo  removed  from  it.     Tlioro  is  more  trno  oxprosHion  of 
tlio  spirit  of  Venice  in  tho  passages  devoted  to  her  in  that  )>ooin,  than  in 
all  else  that  has  been  written  of  lier. 

f  At  least,  such  snooess  as  they  had.  Vide  Appendix  D,  *'The  Papal 
Power  in  Venice." 
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admirable  when  contrasted  with  the  fiery  feuds,  Uie  almost 
daily  revolutions,  the  restless  successions,  of  families  and 
parties  in  power,  wliich  fill  the  annals  of  the  other  states  of 
Italy.  Tliat  rivalHhip  nhoiild  HoiiiotiiiicH  bo  ondo<l  by  the  dug- 
gor,  or  enmity  conducted  to  its  ends  imder  the  mask  of  law, 
could  not  but  be  anticipated  where  the  fierce  Italian  spirit 
was  subjected  to  so  severe  a  restraint :  it  is  much  that  jealousy 
apx)ears  usually  unmingled  with  illegitimate  ambition,  and 
that,  for  every  instance  in  which  private  passion  sought  its 
gmtification  through  public  danger,  there  ai'e  a  tliousiuul  in 
whicli  it  was  sacrificed  to  the  public  advantage  Venice  may 
well  call  upon  us  to  note  with  reverence,  that  of  all  the  towers 
which  ai*e  still  seen  rising  like  a  branchless  forest  from  her 
islands,  there  is  but  one  whose  office  was  other  than  that  of 
summoning  to  prayer,  and  that  one  was  a  watch-tower  only : 
from  first  to  last^  while  the  palaces  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
were  hfted  into  sullen  fortitudes  of  rampart,  and  fringed  with 
forked  battlements  for  the  javelin  and  the  bow,  the  sands  of 
Venice  never  sank  under  the  weight  of  a  war  tower,  and  her 
roof  terraces  were  Avreathed  with  Arabian  imagery,  of  golden 
globes  suspended  on  the  leaves  of  lilies.* 

§  XIII.  Those,  then,  appear  to  me  to  1h)  the  points  of  chief 
gonei*al  interest  in  the  cliaiucter  and  fate  of  the  Venetian  peo- 
ple. I  would  next  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  testimony  of  Art  bears  upon  these 
questions,  and  of  the  aspect  which  the  ai*ts  themselves  assume 
when  they  ai*e  regarded  in  their  true  connexion  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  state. 

1st  Receive  the  witness  of  Painting. 

It  will  l>e  remembered  that  I  put  the  commencement  of  the 
Fall  of  Voiiico  as  far  biu:k  as  lilH. 

Now,  John  I^oUini  wtis  born  in  1423,  and  Titian  in  M80. 
John  Bellini,  and  his  brother  Gentile,  two  yeiu-s  older  than  he, 
cloHo  the  lino  of  tho  sacrud  2)ainter8  of  Venice,  liut  the  most 
solemn  spirit  of  religious  faith  animates  their  works  to  the 

*  The  inconsiderable  fortifioations  of  tlie  arsenal  are  no  exception  to 
this  statement,  as  far  as  it  regards  tiie  city  itself.  They  are  little  more 
than  a  semblance  of  precaution  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
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kflt  There  U  no  religion  in  an;  work  of  Titian's :  there  is 
not  e?en  the  Bmallest  evidence  of  religious  temper  or  eympa- 
thiea  either  in  himself,  or  in  those  for  whom  he  paint«cL  Hia 
Inrger  sacred  suhjects  ere  merely  themee  for  Uie  exhibition  of 
piotoriid  rhetoric, — composition  and  color.  His  minor  works 
nm  f^nnonUly  tniulci  oiilMinlinntn  to  |>iir|<ofim  of  portmitiii'c. 
Tlic  Mniloniift  in  Llio  (tluinOi  of  Uio  ¥mn  m  i\  iiioro  lay  flgtiiii, 
introduced  to  form  a  link  of  cotmexion  betweou  the  iwrtmits 
of  Torions  members  of  the  Fessro  fiimily  who  surround 
her. 

Now  this  is  not  merely  because  John  Bellini  woe  a  religious 
man  and  Titian  was  not  Titian  and  Bellini  ore  each  true 
representatives  of  the  school  of  painters  contemporary  with 
Uiem  ;  and  the  difference  in  their  artistlo  feeling  is  a  conse- 
quence not  so  much  of  difference  in  their  own  natural  chonic-  • 
tera  as  in  their  early  education :  Bellini  was  broi)p;ht  up  in 
hith ;  Titian  in  formolbm.  Between  the  yeni's  of  their  birtlis 
the  vital  religion  of  Venice  had  expired. 

§  XIV.  The  vital  religion,  observe,  not  the  formal  Outward 
observance  waa  ns  strict  as  ever ;  and  doge  nud  senator  still 
were  paint«d,  in  almost  every  important  instance,  kneeling 
before  the  Miulonna  or  St.  Mark  ;  a  confesaioii  of  hith  made 
universal  by  tlie  puro  gold  of  tlio  Vcnotinn  acqiiin.  But  ob- 
serve tlie  great  picture  of  Titian's  in  the  ducnl  palace,  of  the 
l)oge  Antonio  Orimani  kneeling  before  Faith :  there  is  a 
curious  lesson  in  it  The  figm-o  of  Faith  is  a  coarae  portrait 
of  one  of  Titian 'a  leaat  graceful  female  models:  Faith  hwl 
become  carnal  The  eye  ia  fii-at  caiiglit  by  the  flaah  of  the 
Doge'a  aniior.  The  heart  of  Venice  was  in  her  ivnrs,  not  in 
her  woraliip. 

The  miud  of  Tiiitoret,  incomparably  more  deep  nnd  serious 
than  tlint  of  Titian,  ivuita  t1in  nolrninit.y  of  itx  uwii  tone  over 
the  sacred  subjects  which  it  approaches,  and  soinetiraes  for- 
goffl  itecH  into  devotion  ;  bnt  the  principle  of  t.rontment  in  al- 
together the  samo  on  Titian's :  absohito  niilH>n]i nation  of  tlio 
rcligiouB  subject  to  pni-poscs  of  decoration  or  portraiture. 

The  evidence  might  be  accumulated  a  thousandfold  fixini 
the  works  of  Veronese,  and  of  eveiy  succeeding  painter, — tlint 
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the  fifteenth  century  had  taken  away  the  religious  heart  of 
Venice. 

§  XV.  Such  ifl  the  evidence  of  Painting.  To  collect  that  of 
Architecture  will  bo  our  tnuk  tlirough  many  a  page  to  come  ; 
but  I  must  here  give  a  general  idea  of  its  heada 

Philippe  de  Commynes,  writing  of  his  entry  into  Venice  in 
141)5,  says, — 

"  Chascun  me  feit  seoir  au  meillieu  de  ces  deux  ambassa- 
deurs  qui  est  I'honneur  d'ltalie  que  d'estre  au  meillieu ;  et  me 
monorent  au  long  do  Li  grant  mo,  qu'ilz  appoUont  lo  Canal 
Grant,  et  est  bien  large.  Les  gallees  y  passent  h,  travers  et  y 
ay  veu  navire  de  quatre  oens  tonneaux  ou  plus  pres  des 
maisons  :  et  est  la  plus  belle  rue  que  je  croy  qui  soit  en  tout 
le  monde,  et  la  mieulx  maisonnee,  et  va  le  long  de  la  ville. 
Les  maisons  sont  fort  gitindes  et  haultes,  et  de  bonne  pierre, 
et  les  anciennes  toutes  painctes ;  les  aultres  faictes  depuis 
cent  ans :  toutes  ont  le  devant  de  marbre  blanc,  qui  leur 
vient  d'Istne,  k  cent  mils  de  lik,  et  encores  maincte  grant 
piece  de  porphire  et  de  sarpentine  sur  le  devant  .  .  . 
C'est  la  plus  triumphante  cite  que  j'aye  jamais  veue  et  qui 
plus  faict  dlionneur  &  ambassadeurs  et  estrangiers,  et  qui 
plus  saigement  so  gouveme,  et  oti  lo  service  de  Dion  est  le 
plus  soUempnellomeut  faict :  et  encores  qu'il  y  jieust  bien 
avoir  d'aultres  faultes,  si  je  croy  que  Dieu  les  a  en  ayde  pour 
la  reverence  qu'ilz  portent  au  service  de  TEglise."  * 

§  xvL  This  passage  is  of  peculiar  interest,  for  two  reason& 
Observe,  first,  the  impression  of  Commynes  respecting  the 
religion  of  Venice  :  of  which,  as  I  have  above  said,  the  forms 
still  remained  with  some  gliftimering  of  life  in  them,  and  were 
tlie  evidence  of  what  the  real  life  had  been  in  former  times. 
But  observe,  secondly,  the  impression  instantly  made  on 
Conunynou'  mind  by  the  diHtinctiou  botwoen  the  elder  paLiccs 
and  those  built ''within  this  last  hundred  years;  which  all 
have  their  fronts  of  wliite  marble  brought  from  Istria,  a  hun- 
di'ed  miles  away,  and  besides,  many  a  large  piece  of  porphyry 
and  serpentine  upon  their  fronts." 

On  the  opposite  page  I  have  given  two  of  the  ornaments  of 
*  M6moirtf8  do  Commynes,  Hv.  vii.  oh.  zriiL 
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•  ■ 

the  palaces  which  .so  struclt.  tlj^/^JVench,  ambassador.^.  He 
was  right  in  his  Doii^e  of  ther^distmoiioiu  •>  •IThere^lia'i  indeed 
come  a  chahffe  over 'VeneUan  architecture  m'tthe  fifttenthoen- 
tory;  and  a  change  of  some  importance  to  us-modeni^':  we 
English  owe  to  it  our  8t  Paul*s  Cathedral,  and  Europe  in 
general  owes  to  it  the  utter  degradation  or  destruction  of  her 
schools  of  architecture,  never  since  revived.  But  tliat'  the 
reader  may  understand  this»  it  is  necessary  that  ho  should 
have  soqie  general  idea  of  the  connexion  of  the  architecture 
of  Venice  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  its  .'origin 
forwitfds.  « 

§  xviii  All  J!i;irqpean  architecture,  bad  and  good,  old  and 
new,  is  detj^i^^lroih  Qreece  through  Rome,  and  colored  and 
perf ectcfd  ?l[rom  ^e  East  .  The  history,  of  architecture  is 
notiiing  bii^  tbii  kacing  of  the  various  modes^nd  directions 
of  this  derivation.  Understand  this,  once  for  all :  if  you  hold 
fast  this  great  connecting  clue,  you  may  stiing  all  the  types 
of  ^cces^ive  architectural  invention  upon  it  like  so  many 
beads.  The  Doric  and  the  Corinthian  orders  are  the  roots, 
the  one  of  all  Romanesque,  maasy-i^pitaled  buildings — Nor- 
man, Lombard,  Byzantine,  and  what  else  you  can  name  of 
the  kind ;  and  i^e  .Corinthian  of  \all  Gk>thic,  Early  English, 
French,  German,  and  Tui^pan.  Now  observe:  those  old 
Greeks  gave  the  shaft  ;  Borne ,  gaye<  the  arch ;  the  Arabs 
pointed  i^nd  fbliated',  .the  arbk  Hie  sUaft'*and  arch,  the 
frame-work  and  .stren'gth  of  architecture,  are  from  the  race 
of  Japheth  ;  the;.  e^irituaUty  an^  sanctity  oL^it  from  Ismaol, 
Abraliam,  and  Shem.  rV    /«.  ''  ' 

§  xviiL  There  is  liigb/prpbhbility  that  the  Greek  received 
his  shaft  system  from  'Egvpt;  biit  I  do  not  cai-e^  u>  keep  this 
earlier  derivation  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  pnly  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  able  to  l*ef6r  tq  a  fixed  point  of  origin, 
when,  the  lov]^  of /the  shaft  was  first  perfectecl...  But  it  may 
be  incidentally  observed,  that  if  the  Greieks  did  indeed  receive 
their  Doric  from  Egypt,  then  the  three  families  of  the  earUi 
have  each  contnbutod  their  part  to  its  noblest  architecture  : 
and  Ham,  the  servant  of  the  othei*s,  furnishes  the  sustaining 
*  Appendix  6,  "Reuaialanoe  Oruaments.'* 
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or  bearing  member,  the  shaft ;  Japbeth  the  arch ;  Shem  the 
spiritualisation  of  both. 

§  XIX.  I  have  said  that  the  two  orders,  Doric  and  Corinthian, 
ore  the  roots  of  all  European  arcliitecturo.  You  have,  i>er- 
haps,  heai*d  of  Hve  orders ;  but  ihei-e  ore  only  two  i*eal  orders, 
and  there  never  can  be  any  more  until  doomsday.  On  one 
of  these  orders  the  ornament  is  convex  :  those  are  Doric, 
Norman,  and  what  else  you  recoUect  of  the  kind.  On  the 
other  the  ornament  is  concave :  those  are  Corinthian,  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  what  else  you  recoUect  of  that  kind. 
The  transitional  form,  in  which  the  ornamental  line  is  straight, 
is  the  centi'e  or  root  of  both.  All  other  orders  are  varieties 
of  those,  or  phantasms  and  grotesques  altogether  indefinite  in 
number  and  speciea* 

§  XX.  This  Greek  architecture,  then,  with  its  two  orders, 
was  clumsily  copied  and  varied  by  the  Ilomans  with  no  par- 
ticular result,  until  they  begun  to  bring  the  arch  into  exten- 
sive practical  service ;  except  only  that  the  Done  capital  was 
spoiled  in  endeavors  to  mend  it,  and  the  Corinthian  much 
varied  and  enriched  with  fanciful,  and  often  veiy  beautiful 
imagery.  And  in  this  state  of  things  came  Christianity : 
seized  uiyon  the  arch  as  her  own  ;  docomted  it^  and  delighted 
in  it ;  invented  a  now  Doric  capital  to  replace  tlie  spoiled 
Roman  one :  and  all  over  the  Boman  empire  set  to  work, 
with  such  materials  as  were  nearest  at  hand,  to  express  and 
adorn  herself  as  best  she  could.  This  Roman  Christian  archi- 
tecture is  the  exact  expression  of  the  Chiistianity  of  the  time, 
very  fervid  and  beautiful — but  very  imperfect ;  in  many  re- 
spects ignorant,  and  yet  radiant  with  a  strong,  childlike  light 
of  imagination,  which  flames  up  under  Constantine,  illumines 
all  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis  an<l  tlio  ^goan  and  the 
Adriatic  Uo:v,  and  then  gnulually,  oh  the  ])noph)  give  thein- 
Helves  up  to  idolatry,  becomes  Coii>se-lighL  The  architect- 
ure sinks  into  a  settled  form — a  strange,  gilded,  and  em- 
balmed repose  :  it,  with  the  religion  it  expressed ;  and  so 
would  have  remained  for  ever, — so  does  remain,  where  its 

*  Appendix  7,  **  Varieties  of  the  Orders.*' 
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languor  has  been  undisturbed.*  But  rough  wakening  was 
ordained  for  it. 

§  XXI.  This  Christian  art  of  the  declining  empire  is  divided 
into  two  great  branches,  western  and  eastern  ;  one  centred  nt 
llonio,  the  other  at  Byzantium,  of  which  the  one  is  the  enrly 
Christian  Romanesque,  properly  so  called,  and  the  other,  car- 
ried to  liighor  imaginative  i>orfoctioQ  by  Greek  workmen,  is 
iliHtingnishod  from  it  as  Byzantine.  But  I  wiHli  the  roiulor, 
for  the  present,  to  class  these  two  branches  of  art  together  in 
his  mind,  they  being,  in  points  of  main  importance,  the  same ; 
that  is  to  say,  both  of  them  a  true  continuance  and  sequence 
of  the  art  of  old  Rome  itself,  flowing  uninterruptedly  down 
from  the  fountain-head,  and  entrusted  always  to  the  best 
workmen  who  could  be  found— Latins  in  Italy  and  Qreeks  in 
Qreece ;  and  thus  both  branches  may  be  i*anged  under  the 
general  term  of  Christian  Romanesque,  an  architecture  which 
had  lost  the  refinement  of  Pagan  art  in  the  degradation  of  the 
empire,  but  which  wos  elevated  by  Chiistianity  to  higher 
aims,  and  by  the  fancy  of  the  Greek  workmen  endowed  with 
brighter  forms.  And  this  art  the  reader  may  conceive  as  ex- 
tending in  its  various  branches  over  all  tlio  central  provinces 
of  the  empire,  taking  aspects  more  or  less  refined,  according 
to  its  proximity  to  the  seats  of  government ;  dependent  for 
all  its  power  on  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  religion  which 
animated  it ;  and  as  that  vigor  and  purity  departed,  losing  its 
own  vitality,  and  sinking  into  nerveless  rest,  not  deprived  of 
its  beauty,  but  benumbed  and  incapable  of  advance  or  change. 

§  xxiL  Meantime  there  had  been  preparation  for  its  re- 
newal While  in  Rome  and  Coustanthiople,  and  in  the  dis- 
tncts  under  their  immediate  influence,  this  Roman  ai*t  of 
pure  descent  was  practised  in  all  its  refinement,  an  impure 
form  of  it — a  patois  of  Romanesque — was  coi'iied  b}'  inferior 
workmen  into  distant  provinces  ;  and  still  ruder  imitations  of 
thia  patois  were  executed  by  the  barbarous  nations  on  the 

*  Tlio  reiulor  will  find  the  ineak  poinUi  of  nyzAiitino  iirohitoctiiro 
Bhrcwdly  seized,  and  exqiiisitelj  skotclied,  in  the  opening  chnptcr  of 
(he  tnoRt  delightful  book  of  iraveUi  I  ever  oiK'ued, — Curzon*s  "Monas- 
teriM  of  the  Levant.^' 
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skirts  of  the  empire.  But  these  barbarous  nations  were  in 
the  strength  of  their  youth ;  and  while,  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  a  i*cfincd  and  purely  descended  art  was  sinking  into 
graceful  fonnaliHni,  on  its  confines  a  barbarous  and  borrowed 
art  was  organising  itself  into  strength  and  consistency.  The 
reader  must  therefore  consider  the  history  of  the  work  of  the 
))criod  as  broadly  divided  into  two  great  heads  :  the  one  em- 
bracing the  elaborately  languid  succession  *of  the  Christian* 
art  of  Rome  ;  and  the  other,  Uie  imitations  of  it  executed  by 
nations  in  every  conceivable  phase  of  early  organisation,  on 
the  edges  of  the  empire,  or  included  in  its  now  merely 
nominal  extent. 

§  xxm.  Some  of  the  barbaric  nations  were,  of  course,  not 
susceptible  of  this  influence ;  and  when  they  bui*st  over  the 
Alps,  appear,  like  the  Huns,  as  scourges  only,  or  mix,  as  the 
Ostrogoths,  with  the  eneiTated  Italians,  and  give  physical 
sti-ength  to  the  mass  with  which  they  mingle,  without  mate- 
lially  affecting  its  intellectual  character.  But  others,  both 
south  and  north  of  the  empii*e,  had  felt  its  influence,  back  to 
the  beach  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
ice  creeks  of  the  North  Sea  on  the  other.  On  the  north  and 
west  the  influence  was  of  the  Latins  ;  on  the  south  and  east, 
of  the  Qreeks.  Two  nations,  pre-eminoiit  alMivo  all  the  rest, 
i*epresent  to  us  the  force  of  derived  mind  on  either  side.  As 
the  central  power  is  echpsed,  the  orbs  of  reflected  light 
gather  into  their  fulness ;  and  when  sensuaUty  and  idolatry 
had  done  their  work,  and  the  religion  of  the  empire  was  laid 
asleep  in  a  ghttering  sepulchre,  tbe  living  light  ix>8e  upon 
both  hoiizons,  and  the  fierce  swords  of  the  Lombard  and 
Arab  were  shaken  over  its  golden  paralysi& 

§  XXIV.  The  work  of  the  Lombard  was  U>  give  haixlihood 
and  H3'stciu  [a  the  enervated  liodyandenfeoblod  mind  of  Chris- 
tondom  ;  that  of  the  Ai*ab  was  to  punish  idolatry,  and  to 
proclaim  the  spirituality  of  worship.  The  Lombard  covered 
every  church  which  ho  built  with  the  sculptured  i*eprescuta- 
tious  of  bodily  exercises — hunting  and  war.*  The  Arab  ban- 
ished all  imagination  of  creature  form  from  his  temples,  and 

*  Appendix  8,  ''  The  Northern  Energy.'* 
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proclaimed  from  their  minarets,  "There  is  no  god  but  Gbd." 
Opposite  in  their  character  and  mission,  alike  in  their  mag- 
nificence of  energy,  thej  came  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  the  glacier  torrent  and  the  lava  stream  :  thej  met  and 
contended  over  the  wreck  of  the  Boman  empire  ;  and  the  rery 
centre  of  the  struggle,  the  point  of  pause  of  both,  the  dead 
water  of  the  opiK)sito  eddies,  charged  witli  embayed  fragments 
of  the  lloniau  wreck,  is  Vkniok. 

The  Ducal  palace  of  Venice  contains  the  three  elements  in 
exactly  equal  proportions — the  Roman,  Lombard,  and  Arab. 
It  is  the  central  building  of  the  world. 

§  XXV.  The  reader  will  now  begin  to  understand  something 
of  the  imporikance  of  the  study  of  the  edifices  of  a  city  which 
includes,  within  the  circuit  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  the 
field  of  contest  between  the  three  pre-eminent  architectures  of 
the  world : — each  architecture  expressing  a  condition  of  re- 
ligion ;  each  an  erroneous  condition,  yet  necessary  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  others,  and  corrected  by  them. 

§  xxvL  It  will  be  part  of  my  endeavor,  in  the  foUowing  work, 
to  mark  the  various  modes  in  which  the  northern  and  southern 
architectures  were  developed  from  the  Roman :  here  I  must 
pause  only  to  name  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
great  families.  The  Christian  Roman  and  Byzantine  work  is 
round-arched,  with  single  and  well-pi*oportioned  shafts ;  capi- 
tals imitated  from  classical  Roman  ;  mouldings  more  or  less 
so  ;  and  large  surfaces  of  walls  entirely  covered  with  imagery, 
mosaic,  and  paintings,  whether  of  scripture  history  or  of 
sacred  symbols. 

Tlie  Ai*ab  school  is  at  first  the  same  in  its  piincipal  features, 
the  lijzaiitino  workinoii  bring  oinployod  by  iho  caliphs ;  but 
the  Arab  rapidly  introduces  chai-octcrs  htdf  Pci-sepolitan,  half 
Egyptian,  into  the  shafts  and  capitals :  in  his  intense  love  of 
excitement  he  points  the  arch  and  writhes  it  into  extravagant 
foliations  ;  he  banishes  the  animal  imagery,  and  invents  an 
ornamentation  of  his  own  (called  Ainbosquo)  to  i*oplaco  it : 
(his  not  being  adapted  for  cx)voring  largo  Burfac*43S,  he  concen- 
trates it  on  features  of  interest,  and  bai^s  his  surfaces  willi 
horizontal  lines  of  color,  the  expression  of  the  level  of  the 
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Desert     He  retains  the  dome,  and  odds  the  minaret    All  is 
done  with  exquisite  refinement 

§  xxviL  The  changes  effected  by  the  Lombaixl  are  more 
oiu'ious  still,  for  they  ai*e  in  tlio  anatomy  of  the  building,  more 
than  its  decoration.  The  Lombard  aixshitecture  represonls, 
as  I  said,  the  whole  of  that  of  the  northern  barbaric  uation& 
And  this  I  believe  was,  atfiinat,  an  imitation  in  wood  of  the  Clu'is- 
tian  lloman  churches  or  basilicaa  Without  staying  to  examine 
the  whole  structure  of  a  basihca,  the  reader  will  easily  imder- 
btand  thus  much  of  it :  that  it  had  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the 
nave  much  higher  than  the  aisles ;  that  the  nave  was  sepai'ated 
from  the  aisles  by  rows  of  shafts,  which  supported,  above, 
large  spaces  of  flat  or  dead  wall,  rising  above  the  aisles,  and 
foimiug  the  up])er  part  of  the  nave,  now  called  the  clerestory, 
which  had  a  gabled  wooden  i-oof. 

These  high  dead  walls  wore,  in  Roman  work,  built  of  stone  ; 
but  in  the  wooden  work  of  the  Nortli,  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  made  of  horizontal  botuxls  or  timbei-s  attached  to. 
uprights  on  the  top  of  the  nave  pillars,  which  were  themselves 
also  of  wood.*  Now,  these  uprights  were  necessarily  thicker 
than  the  rest  of  the  timbers,  and  formed  veiiical  square  pilas- 
tera  above  the  nave  pieiu  As  Christianity  extended  and  civi- 
lisation increased,  these  wooden  structures  were  changed  into 
stone ;  but  they  were  literally  petiifled,  retaining  the  foim 
which  had  been  made  necessary  by  theh*  being  of  wood.  The 
upright  pilaster  above  the  nave  pier  remains  in  the  stone  edi« 
fice,  and  is  the  flrst  form  of  the  great  distinctive  feature  of 
Northern  ai*chitecture — the  vaulting  shaft  In  that  fonn  the 
Lombai-ds  brought  it  into  Italy,  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  and 
it  remains  to  this  day  in  St  Ambrogio  of  Milan,  and  St  Mi« 
chelo  of  Pavia. 

g  XXVIII.  When  the  vaulting  shaft  was  inti*oducod  in  the 
rlurustory  wuIIh,  additional  mon)boi*H  wcru  added  for  its  Hup- 
\yoYi  to  the  nave  piers.  Perhaps  two  or  three  pine  trunks, 
used  for  a  single  pillai*,  gave  the  lirst  idea  of  the  groupeil 
shaft  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  arrangement  of  the  nave  pier 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  accompanies  the  superimposition  of 
*  Api)eudix  0,  '*  Woodou  Churchois  of  tho  North.'* 
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the  yaulting  shaft ;  together  with  corresponding  grouping  of 
minor  shafts  in  doorways  and  apertures  of  windows.  Thus, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Northern  architecture,  represented  bj 
that  of  the  Lombards,  may  bo  doscribod  as  rough  but  ma- 
jestic work,  round-arched,  with  grouped  shafts,  added  vault- 
ing shafts,  and  endless  imagery  of  active  life  and  fantastic 
superstitions. 

^  XXIX.  Tho  glacier  Rti*oam  of  the  Ix)nd)ai\ls,  and  tlio  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  Normans,  left  their  erratic  blocks,  wher- 
ever they  had  flowed  ;  but  without  influencing,  I  think,  the 
Southern  nations  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  presence. 
But  the  lava  stream  of  the  Arab,  even  after  it  ceased  to  flow, 
warmed  the  whole  of  the  Northern  air ;  and  the  history  of 
Gothic  architecture  is  the  history  of  the  refinement  and  sph*- 
itualisation  of  Northern  work  under  its  influence.  The  no- 
blest buildings  of  the  world,  the  Pisan-Bomaucsque,  Tuscan 
(Giotlos(|uc)  Goiliic,  and  Ycronoso  Golliic,  arc  ihoso  of  tho 
Lombard  schools  themselves,  under  its  close  and  direct  in- 
fluence ;  the  various  Gothics  of  the  North  are  the  original 
forms  of  the  architecture  which  the  Lombards  brought  into 
Italy,  changing  under  tho  less  direct  influonco  of  tho  Arab. 

§  XXX.  Undci*stauding  thus  much  of  tho  fonnalion  of  iho 
great  European  styles,  w^o  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  succession  of  architectures  in  Venice  herself.  From  what 
I  said  of  the  central  character  of  Venetian  art,  the  reader  is 
not,  of  course,  to  conclude  that  the  Koman,  Northern,  and 
Arabian  elements  met  together  and  contended  for  the  mastery 
at  the  same  period.  The  earliest  clement  was  the  pure  Chris- 
tian lloman  ;  but  few,  if  any,  remains  of  this  art  exist  at 
Venice  ;  for  the  present  city  was  in  the  cai'licst  times  only 
one  of  many  settlements  formed  on  the  chain  of  marehy  islands 
which  extend  from  the  mouths  of  the  Isonzo  to  those  of  tho 
Adige,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  tho  ninth  cent- 
tuy  that  it  became  tho  seat  of  government ;  while  tho  cathe- 
dral of  Torcollo,  tliongh  ChriHlian  Koman  in  gtjncral  Conn, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  shows  evidence  of 
Byzantine  workmanship  in  many  of  its  details.  This  cathe- 
dral, however,  with  the  church  of  Santa  Fosca  at  Torcello, 
Voi^  I. --3 
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San  Giacomo  di  Rinlto  at  Venice,  and  the  crypt  of  St.  Mark's, 
forms  a  distinct  gi'oup  of  buildings,  in  which  the  Byzantine 
inlUieuce  is  exceedingly  sliglit ;  and  whicli  is  pnibably  very 
Hufriciontly  rnproscntatiTo  of  the  oarlioHt  avchitecturo  on  iho 
islands. 

§  xxxL  The  Ducal  residence  was  removed  to  Venice  in  809, 
and  the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  brought  fi*om  Alexandria  twenty 
3'ears  later.  The  first  church  of  St  Mark's  was,  doubtless, 
built  in  imitation  of  that  destroyed  at  Alexandria,  and  fi*om 
Avhich  the  relics  of  the  saint  had  been  obtained.  During  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  architecture  of  Ven« 
ice  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Cairo  under  the  caliphs,*  it 
being  quite  immaterial  whether  the  reader  chooses  to  call 
both  Byzantine  or  both  Arabic ;  the  workmen  being  certainly 
Byzantine,  but  forced  to  the  invention  of  new  forms  by  their 
Arabian  masters,  and  bringing  these  forms  into  use  in  what- 
ever other  parts  of  the  world  they  were  employed. 

To  this  fii*st  manner  of  Venetian  architecture,  together  with 
such  vestiges  as  remain  of  the  Chiistian  Boman,  I  shall  de- 
vote the  first  division  of  the  following  inquiry.  The  example:} 
remaining  of  it  consist  of  t1u*co  noble  churches  (those  of  Tor- 
collo,  I^ruiiuio,  and  the  greater  part  of  8ts  IMiu'k's),  and  about 
ton  or  twelve  fragments  of  palaces. 

§  xxxn.  To  this  style  succeeds  a  transitional  one,  of  a  char- 
acter much  more  distinctly  Ai'abian  :  the  shafts  become  moi*e 
slender,  and  the  arches  consistently  pointed,  instead  of  round  ; 
certain  oUier  changes,  not  to  be  enumerated  in  a  sentence, 
taking  place  in  the  capitals  and  mouldings.  This  style  is  al- 
most exclusively  seculai*.  It  was  natural  for  the  Venetians  to 
iiuitato  the  beautiful  dctailn  of  the  Ambiau  dwelling-house, 
wliile  tlioy  would  with  n^hictnnce  adopt  those  of  iho  nioHipie 
for  Christian  churches. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  fixing  limiting  dates  for  this  style. 

It  appears  in  part  contemporary  with  iho  Byziuiiine  manner, 

but  outlives  it     Its  2>osition  is,  however,  fixed  by  the  central 

date,  1180,  that  of  the  elevation  of  the  granite  shafts  of  the 

*  Appendix  10,  *'  CliuroU  of  Alexandria." 
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Piazetta,  whose  capitals  are  the  two  most  important  pieces  of 
detail  in  this  transitional  style  in  Venice.  Examples  of  its  ap- 
plication to  domestic  buildings  exist  in  almost  every  street  of 
the  city,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  the  second  division  of 
the  following  essay. 

§  xxxnr.  Tlio  Venetians  were  always  ready  to  receive  les- 
sons ill  art  from  thoir  oncinioH  (oIro  hml  thoro  1»oon  no  Arab 
work  in  Venice).  })iit  Uioir  especial  dread  and  liatred  of  the 
Lombards  appears  to  liave  long  prevented  tliem  from  receiv- 
ing the  influence  of  the  art  wliich  that  people  had  introduced 
on  the  mainland  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  during  the  practice 
of  the  two  styles  above  distinguished,  a  peculiar  and  very 
primitive  condition  of  pointed  Gothic  had  arisen  in  ecclesias- 
tical architecture.  It  appears  to  be  a  feeble  reflection  of  the 
Lombard-Arab  forms,  which  were  attaining  j^erfection  upon 
the  continent,  and  would  probably,  if  left  to  itself,  have  been 
soon  merged  in  the  Venetian-Arab  school,  with  which  it  had 
from  the  first  so  close  a  fellowship,  that  it  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  distiuguish  the  Arabian  ogives  from  those  which  seem  to 
have  been  built  under  this  early  Gothic  influence.  The  churches 
of  San  Giacopo  dell'  Orio,  San  Giovanni  in  Bi'ogora,  the  Car- 
mine, and  one  or  two  more,  furnish  the  only  important  ex- 
amples of  it  But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  introduced  from  the  continent  their  morality 
and  their  architecture,  already  a  distmct  Gothic,  curiously 
developed  from  Lombardic  and  Northern  (German  ?)  forms ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  principles  exhibited  in  the  vast 
churches  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fi*ari  began  rapidly  to  affect  the 
Vonetinn-Arab  scliool.  Slill  the  two  Rystx^ms  novor  l>ocamo 
united  ;  the  Vonolian  policy  rcprcRsod  the  power  of  the  churcji, 
and  the  Venetian  artists  resisted  its  example ;  and  thence- 
forward the  architecture  of  the  city  becomes  divided  into 
ecclesiastical  and  civil :  the  one  an  ungraceful  yet  powerful 
form  of  the  Western  Gothic,  common  to  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  only  showing  Venetian  sympathies  in  the  adoption  of 
certain  characteristic  mouldings  ;  the  other  a  rich,  luxuriant^ 
and  entirely  originol  Gk)thic,  formed  from  the  Venetian-Arab 
by  the  influence  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  architect* 
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ure,  and  especially  by  tbe  engrafting  upon  the  Arab  forma  ol 
the  most  novel  feature  of  the  Franciscan  work,  its  traceriea 
These  vanous  forms  of  Qothic,  the  disixnciive  architecture  of 
Yoiiico,  chiuily  roprcseiitoil  by  the  churches  of  St.  John  and 
I'aul,  the  Frurl,  luid  Sun  Stofano,  ou  the  ecclesiastical  side, 
and  by  the  Ducal  palace,  and  the  other  principal  Gothic  pal- 
aces, ou  the  scculau'  side,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  tliu'd  di- 
vision of  the  essay. 

8  XXXIV.  Now  observa  The  transitional  (or  especially 
Arabic)  stylo  of  the  Venetian  work  is  centralised  by  the  date 
1180,  and  is  titinsformed  gradually  into  the  Gothic,  which  ex- 
tends in  its  purity  fi*om  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  that  is  to  say,  over  the 
precise  penod  which  I  have  described  as  the  central  epoch  of 
the  life  of  Venice.  I  dated  her  decline  from  the  yeai*  1418  ; 
I«^oscaii  became  doge  five  yeai's  later,  and  in  his  reign  the  firat 
marked  signs  appear  in  architecture  of  tliat  mighty  change 
which  Philippe  de  Commynes  notices  as  above,  the  change  to 
which  London  owes  St  Paul's,  Bome  St.  Peter's,  Venice  and 
Vicenza  the  edifices  commonly  supposed  to  be  their  noblest^ 
and  Eui'ope  in  genei*al  the  degradation  of  ever}*  art  she  has 
since  practised. 

§  XXXV.  This  change  appeal's  fii*st  in  a  loss  of  truth  and  vi- 
tahty  in  existing  ai*chitecture  all  over  the  world.  (Compai*e 
'*  Seven  Lamps,"  chap.  iL).  All  the  Gothics  in  existence, 
southern  or  northern,  were  corrupted  at  once :  the  German 
and  French  lost  themselves  in  every  species  of  exti*avagance ; 
the  Enghsh  Gothic  was  confined,  in  its  insanit}*,  by  a  strait- 
waistcoat  of  perpendicular  lines ;  the  Italian  effloresced  on 
tiie  mainland  into  the  meaningless  ornamentation  of  the  Cer- 
(osa  of  Pavia  and  the  Catliednd  of  Conio  (a  stylo  soinctiines 
i.'(iioi*ant]y  cidleil  Itidian  Gothic),  and  at  Venice  into  the  in- 
Ki[)i(l  confusion  of  the  Porta  della  Cnrla  and  wild  crockets  of 
St.  Mark's.  This  corruption  of  all  arcliitecture,  especially 
ecclesiastical,  coiTOspouded  with,  and  mai'ked  the  state  of  re- 
Ugiou  over  all  Europe, — the  peculiar  degradation  of  the  Eo- 
manist  superstition,  and  of  public  morality  in  consequence, 
which  brought  about  the  Heformatiou. 
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§  XXXVI.  Against  the  corrupted  papaey  arose  two  gi*eat 
divisions  of  advei-soiies,  Protestants  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land,, Bationolists  in  France  and  Italy  ;  the  one  requiring  tho 
purification  of  religion,  the  other  its  destruction.  The  Pro- 
testant kept  the  religion,  but  cost  aside  the  heresies  of  llomo, 
and  with  them  her  arts,  by  which  last  rejection  he  injured  his 
own  character,  cniuipod  hiH  iniolloct  in  rofiiHiiig  to  it  one  of 
its  noblest  exorcises,  and  materially  diminished  his  ijiflucnco. 
It  may  bo  a  serious  question  how  far  the  Pausing  of  tho  He- 
formation  has  been  a  consequence  of  this  error. 

The  Rationalist  kept  the  arts  and  cast  aside  tho  reUgion. 
This  rationalistic  ai*t  is  the  art  commonly  called  Renaissance, 
marked  by  a  return  to  pagan  systems,  not  to  adopt  them  and 
hallow  them  for  Christianity,  but  to  rank  itself  imder  them  as 
an  imitator  and  pupiL  In  Painting  it  is  headed  by  Qiulio 
Romtmo  and  Nicolo  Poussin ;  in  Architecture  by  Sansovino 
and  Piilladio. 

§  XXXVII.  Instant  degradation  followed  in  eveiy  direction, — 
a  flood  of  folly  and  hypocrisy.  Mythologies  ill  understood 
at  first,  then  perverted  into  feeble  sensualities,  take  the  place 
of  the  representations  of  Christian  subjects,  which  had  be- 
come blasphemous  under  the  treatment  of  men  like  the  Ca- 
racci.  Gods  without  power,  satyrs  without  rusticity',  nymphs 
without  innocence,  men  without  humanity,  gather  into  idiot 
gi'oups  upon  the  polluted  canvas,  and  scenic  aiTectations  en- 
cumber the  streets  with  preposterous  marble.  Lower  and 
lower  declines  the  level  of  abused  intellect ;  the  base  school 
of  landscape*  gradually  usui-ps  the  place  of  the  historical 
painting,  which  had  sunk  into  prurient  pedantry, — the  Alsa- 
tian sublimities  of  Salvator,  the  confectionery  idealities  of 
Claude,  the  dull  manufacture  of  Gaspar  and  Canaletto,  south 
of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  north  the  patient  devotion  of  besotted 
rives  to  delineation  of  bricks  and  fogs,  fat  cattle  and  ditch- 
water.  And  thus  Christianity  and  morality,  courage,  and 
intellect,  and  art  all  crumbling  togoihor  into  one  wreck,  wo 
are  humed  on  to  the  fall  of  Italy,  the  revolution  in  Franco, 

*  AppnuUx  H,  ''RoiiaiesAiico  Lnndscnpo.'* 
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and  iho  condition  of  ai*t  in  England  (Baved  by  her  Protestant' 
ism  fi'om  8eyei*er  penalty)  in  the  time  of  G^rge  IL 

§  xxxviiL  I  have  not  Avritteu  in  vain  if  I  have  heretofore 
done  anything  towards  diminishing  Uio  reputation  of  tlie  lie- 
naissanco  landscape  painting.  But  the  haim  which  has  been 
done  by  Claude  and  the  Poussins  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  mischief  effected  by  Palladio,  Soamozzi,  and 
Sansovino.  Claude  and  the  Poussins  were  weak  men,  and 
liavo  had  no  serious  influence  on  Uie  general  mind.  There  is 
litllo  harm  in  their  works  being  piu'chiiscd  at  high  prices : 
their  real  influence  is  veiy  sUght^  and  they  may  be  left  witli- 
out  grave  indignation  to  their  poor  mission  of  funiishing 
drawing-rooms  and  assisting  stranded  conversation.  Not  so 
the  Renaissance  architecture.  Raised  at  once  into  all  the 
magnificence  of  which  it  was  capable  by  Michael  Angelo,  then 
taken  up  by  men  of  real  intellect  and  imagination,  such  as 
Scamozzi,  Sansovino,  Liigo  Jones,  and  Wren,  it  is  unpossible 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the  Eui'opean  mind  ; 
and  that  the  more,  because  few  persons  are  concerned  with 
painting,  and,  of  those  few,  the  larger  number  regai*d  it  with 
slight  attention  ;  but  all  men  are  concerned  with  architectura, 
and  have  at  some  time  of  their  lives  serious  business  with  it 
It  does  not  much  matter  that  an  individual  loses  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  in  buying  a  bad  picture,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gi-etted  that  a  nation  should  lose  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand in  raising  a  lidiculous  building.  Nor  is  it  merely  wasted 
wealth  or  distempered  conception  which  we  have  to  regret  in 
this  Renaissance  architecture :  but  we  shall  find  in  it  partly 
the  root.,  partly  the  expression,  of  certain  dominant  evils  of 
modem  times— over-sophistication  and  ignonuit  classicalisui ; 
the  one  dcstniying  the  healthfulnoss  of  gonend  society,  tlio 
other  i*ondoinng  our  Hohools  and  imivoi-sitios  usoless  to  a  largo 
lunnlior  of  the  men  who  pass  through  them. 

Now  Venice,  as  she  was  once  the  most  religious,  was  in  her 
fall  the  most  coiTupt,  of  European  states ;  and  as  she  was  in 
her  strength  the  centre  of  the  pure  currents  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture, so  slie  is  in  her  decline  the  source  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  was  the  onginality  and  splendor  of  the  Pahices  of  Vicenza 
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and  Venice  which  gave  this  school  its  eminence  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  dying  cily,  magnificent  in  her  dissipation, 
and  graceful  in  her  follies,  obtained  wider  worship  in  her  de- 
crepitude than  in  hor  youth,  and  sank  from  the  midst  of  her 
admirers  into  the  giiive. 

S  XXXIX.  It  is  in  Venice,  therefore,  and  in  Venice  only  that 
onTocliiai  hlowsimu  bcHtnickat  thiH})eRiiloiitart()f  tholtoniuH- 
saiico.  Destroy  its  (claims  to  admiration  there,  and  it  can  as- 
sert tliem  nowhere  else.  This,  therefore,  will  be  the  final  pur- 
pose of  the  following  essay.  I  shall  not  devote  a  fourth  section 
to  Palladio,  nor  weary  the  reader  with  successive  chapters  of 
virtuperation  ;  but  I  shall,  in  my  account  of  the  earlier  archi- 
tecture, compare  the  forms  of  all  its  leading  features  with 
those  into  which  they  were  coiTupted  by  the  Classicalists ;  and 
pause,  in  the  close,  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  decline,  so 
soon  as  I  have  made  its  depths  disceiiiible.  In  doing  this  I 
shall  depend  upon  two  distinct  kinds  of  evidence  : — the  first, 
the  testimony  borne  by  particular  incidents  and  facts  to  a 
want  of  thought  or  of  feeling  in  the  builders ;  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  their  architecture  must  be  bad : — the  sec- 
ond, the  sense,  which  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  to  excite  in 
the  reader,  of  a  systematic  ugliness  in  the  architecture  itself. 
Of  the  first  kind  of  testimony  I  shall  here  give  two  instances, 
which  may  be  immediately  useful  in  fixing  in  the  reader's  mind 
the  epoch  above  indicated  for  the  commencement  of  decline. 

§  xu  I  must  again  refer  to  the  importance  which  I  have 
above  attached  to  the  death  of  Carlo  Zeno  and  the  doge  To- 
maso  Mocenigo.  The  tomb  of  that  doge  is,  as  I  said,  wrought 
by  a  Florentine  ;  but  it  is  of  the  same  general  type  and  feel- 
ing as  all  the  Venetian  tombs  of  the  period,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
the  last  which  retains  it  The  classical  element  enters  largely 
into  its  details,  but  the  feeling  of  the  whole  is  as  yet  unaf- 
fected. Like  all  the  lovely  tombs  of  Venice  and  Verona,  it  is 
a  sarcophagus  with  a  recumbent  figure  above,  and  this  figure 
is  a  faithful  but  tender  ^lortrait.,  wrong) it  as  far  as  it  mn  be 
without  painfulness,  of  the  doge  as  he  lay  in  death.  He  wears 
his  ducal  robe  and  lK)nnet — his  head  is  laid  slightly  aside  upon 
his  pillow — his  hands  are  simply  crossed  as  they  fall.     The 
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face  ia  emacinted,  the  features  large,  but  bo  pure  and  lordly 
iu  their  uatuml  chiselliDg,  that  they  must  have  looked  like 
marble  eveu  in  their  animation.  They  ai*e  deeply  worn  away 
by  tliought  and  death ;  the  veins  on  Uio  temples  branched  and 
stiu'tiug ;  the  skin  gathei*ed  in  shiu'p  folds ;  the  bi*ow  high- 
arched  and  shaggy  ;  the  eye-boll  magnificently  large  ;  the 
curve  of  the  lips  just  veiled  by  the  light  mustache  at  the  side ; 
the  beard  short,  double,  and  sharp-pointed:  all  noble  and 
quiet ;  the  white  sepulchral  dust  marking  like  light  the  stem 
angles  of  the  cheek  and  brow. 

This  tomb  was  sculptured  in  1424,  and  is  thus  described  by 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  recent  wiiters  who  represent 
the  popular  feeling  res^)ecting  Yenetiun  ait. 

''  Of  the  Italian  school  is  also  Uie  rich  but  ugly  (ricco  ma 
non  bel)  sarcophagus  in  which  i-epose  the  ashes  of  Tomaso 
Mocenigo.  It  may  be  colled  one  of  the  lost  links  which  con- 
nect the  declining  iu*t  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  that  of  the 
Uonaissonce,  which  wos  in  its  rise.  We  will  not  stoy  to  por- 
ticulorise  the  defects  of  each  of  the  seven  figui'es  of  the  front 
and  sides,  which  represent  the  cardinal  and  theological  virtues ; 
nor  will  we  moke  any  remorks  upon  those  which  stand  in  the 
niches  above  the  povilion,  because  we  consider  tliem  unworthy 
both  of  tlie  age  and  reputation  of  the  Florentine  school,  which 
was  then  with  reoson  considered  the  most  notable  in  Italy."* 

It  is  well,  indeed,  not  to  pause  over  these  defects  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  pousod  a  moment  beside  that 
noble  image  of  a  king's  mortality. 

§  XLL  In  the  chou*  of  the  same  church,  St  Giov.  and  Paolo, 
is  another  tomb,  tliat  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Yendinunin.  Tliis 
doge  died  in  1478,  ofter  a  short  reign  of  two  yeora,  the  most 
disosti'ous  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  lie  died  of  a  pestilence 
which  followed  the  iiiviige  of  the  Turks,  <*jirricd  t<>  tlut  Hli(n*()s 
of  the  logoons.  He  died,  leaving  Venice  disgraced  by  sea  and 
hind,  with  the  smoke  of  hostile  devastation  rising  iu  the  blue 
distancoa  of  Friuli ;  and  there  wou  niisod  (o  him  the  niosL 
costly  tomb  ever  bestowed  on  her  monorcha 

§  XLn.  If  the   writer  above  quoted  was  cold  beside   the 

*  SelvaUoo,  •*  Aroliitettiira  di  Vonezia/*  p.  147. 
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statue  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  his  country,  he  atones  for  it  by 
his  eloquence  beside  the  tomb  of  the  Yendramin.  I  must  not 
spoil  the  force  of  Italian  superlative  by  translation. 

"  Qunndo  si  giiai\1a  a  quoUa  corrctta  cleganzii  di  prolili  o  di 
proporzioni,  a  quella  squisitezza  d'omaraenti,  a  quel  ceiio  sa- 
]x>ro  antico  cho  sciiza  onibra  d*imitfiziono  tra82)ai*e  da  tnttn 
Tcqwra  " — Ac.  "  iSopra  oniatisRiino  zoccolo  foniit/)  di  RoniFiiti 
intagli  s*  nlza  uno  stylobate  " — Ac  "  Sotto  le  colonne,  il  pro- 
detto  stilobate  si  muta  leg^adramente  in  piedistallo,  poi  cou 
bella  novita  di  pensiero  e  di  effetto  va  coronato  da  un  ftogio  il 
piii  gentile  che  veder  si  possa  " — &c.  "  Non  puossi  lasciar  senza 
un  cenno  1'  area  dove  sta  chiuso  il  doge  ;  capo  lavoro  di  pensi- 
ero 0  di  esecuzione,"  &c. 

There  are  two  pages  and  a  half  of  closely  printed  praise,  of 
which  the  above  spoctmcns  may  milTlce ;  but  there  is  not  a 
woni  of  Ihn  Rlnliin  of  I  ho  dotul  from  bogiiniing  \jn  end.  I  am 
myself  in  the  habit  of  considering  this  rather  an  important 
part  of  a  tomb,  and  I  was  especially  interested  in  it  here,  be- 
cause Selvatico  only  echoes  the  praise  of  thousands.  It  is 
unanimously  declared  the  chef  d*oouvi*e  of  Renaissance  sepul- 
chral work,  ayd  pronounced  by  Cicognara  (also  quoted  by 
Selvatico) 

'*  II  vertice  a  cui  1'  arti  Yeneziane  si  spinsero  col  ministero 
del  scalpello," — **  Tlie  veiy  culminating  point  to  which  the  Ye- 
netian  arts  attained  by  ministry  of  the  chisel." 

To  this  culminating  point,  therefore,  covered  with  dust  and 
cobwebs,  I  attained,  as  I  did  t-o  every  tomb  of  importance  in 
Yenice,  by  the  miuistiy  of  such  ancient  laddci*s  as  were  to  bo 
found  in  the  sacristan's  keeping.  I  was  struck  at  first  by  the 
excessive  awkwai'dness  and  want  of  feeling  in  the  fall  of  the 
hand  towards  the  spectator,  for  it  is  thrown  off  the  middle  of 
the  body  in  order  to  show  its  fine  cutting.  Now  the  Mocc- 
nigo  hand,  Hcvorn  and  even  HtilT  in  itH  articuIationH,  liaH  Hh 
veins  ihioly  drawn,  Ua  sculptor  having  jimjjy  felt  that  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  veining  expresses  alike  dignity  and  ago  and  birth. 
The  Yendramin  hand  is  far  n^*e  laboriously  cut,  but  its  blunt 
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and  clumsy  contour  at  once  makes  us  feel  that  all  the  core  has 
been  tlurowu  away,  and  well  it  may  be,  for  it  has  been  entirely 
l)CHtowod  in  cutting  gouty  wrinkles  about  the  joints.  Such  ns 
tbo  linud  is,  I  looked  for  itn  follow.  At  lirat  I  thought  it  hml 
been  broken  off,  but,  on  clearing  away  the  dust,  I  saw  the 
wretched  effigy  had  only  one  hand,  and  was  a  mei*e  block  on 
the  inner  side.  The  face,  heavy  and  disagreeable  in  its  foat- 
ui*es,  is  made  monstrous  by  its  semi-sculpture.  One  side  of 
the  forehead  is  wrinkled  elaborately,  the  other  loft  smootli ; 
one  side  only  of  the  doge's  cap  is  clmaed  ;  one  cheek  only  is 
finished,  and  the  other  blocked  out  and  distorted  besides; 
finally,  the  ermine  robe,  which  is  elaborately  imitated  to  its 
utmost  lock  of  hair  and  of  ground  hair  on  the  one  side,  is 
blocked  out  only  on  the  other :  it  having  been  supposed 
throughput  the  work  that  the  effigy  was  only  to  be  seen  from 
below,  and  fi-om  one  side. 

§  XLUi.  It  was  indeed  to  bo  so  seen  by  neai'ly  every  one  ; 
and  I  do  not  blame — I  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  pmised 
— the  sculptor  for  regulating  his  treatment  of  it  by  its  posi- 
tion ;  if  that  treatment  had  not  involved,  first,  dishonest}',  in 
giving  only  half  a  face,  a  monstrous  mask,  when  we  demanded 
true  |x)rtraituro  of  the  dead  ;  and,  secondly,  Huch  utter  cold- 
ness of  feeling,  as  could  only  consist  with  an  extreme  of  intel- 
lectual and  moi-al  degradation:  Who,  with  a  heart  in  his 
breast,  could  have  stayed  his  hand  as  he  drew  the  dim  lines  of 
the  old  man's  countenance — unmajestio  once,  indeed,  but  at 
least  sanctified  by  the  solenmities  of  death — could  have  stayed 
his  hand,  as  he  reached  the  bend  of  the  grey  forehead,  and 
measured  out  the  last  veins  of  it  at  so  much  the  zecchin  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  reader,  if  he  has  feeUng,  will  expect  Uiat 
nuic.h  talent  should  bo  shown  in  the  rest  of  his  work,  by  the 
Houlptor  of  this  btiHO  and  senseless  ho.  The  whole  monument 
i  4  one  wojirisoine  aggi*egation  of  tliat  species  of  omamontal 
lloiirisli,  which,  when  it  is  done  with  a  pen,  is  called  penmon- 
Kliip,  and  when  done  with  a  chisel,  should  be  called  chisel- 
manship ;  the  subject  of  it  being  chiefly  fat-limbed  boys  sprawl- 
ing on  dolphins,  dolphins  incapable  of  swimming,  and  dragged 
along  the  sea  by  expanded  pocVII-haudkerchiefB. 
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But  now,  reader,  cornea  the  very  gist  and  point  of  the  whole 
matter.  This  lying  monument  to  a  dishonored  doge,  this 
culminating  pride  of  the  Benoissance  art  of  Venice,  is  at  least 
veracious,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  its  testimony  to  the  chai'octor 
of  its  sculptor.  lie  was  banished  front  Venice  for  forgei'y  in 
1487.* 

§  xLiv.  I  Imvo  nun'o  U)  say  nlM)iil  this  convi(!t*H  >York  luux)- 
aftor ;  but  1 1)088  at  present.,  to  the  socoud,  slightor,  but  yet 
more  interesting  piece  of  evidence,  whicli  I  promised. 

The  ducal  palace  has  two  principal  fa9ades ;  one  towards 
the  sea,  the  other  towards  the  PiasEzetta.  The  seaward  side, 
and,  as  far  as  the  seventh  main  arch  inclusive,  the  Piazzetta 
side,  is  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  some 
of  it  perhaps  even  earlier ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Piazzetta  side 
is  of  tlie  fifteenth.  The  difference  in  age  lias  been  gravely  dis- 
puted by  the  Venetian  antitjuaries,  who  have  examined  many 
documents  on  the  subject,  and  quoted  some  which  they 
never  examined.  I  have  myself  collated  most  of  the  written 
documents,  and  one  document  more,  to  which  the  Venetian 
antiquaries  never  thought  of  referring, — the  masonry  of  the 
palace  itself. 

§  XLV.  That  masonry  changes  at  the  centre  of  the  eighUi 
arch  from  the  sea  angle  on  the  Piazzetta  side.  It  has  been 
of  comparatively  small  stones  up  to  that  point ;  the  fifteenth 
century  work  instantly  begins  with  larger  stones,  **  brought 
from  Istria,  a  hundred  miles  away."  f  The  ninth  shaft  from 
the  sea  in  the  lower  arcade,  and  the  seventeenth,  which  jh 
above  it,  in  the  upper  arcade,  commence  the  series  of  fif- 
teenth century  shafta  These  two  are  somewlmt  thicker  than 
the  others,  and  carry  the  pai*ty-wall  of  the  Sala  del  Scrutinio. 
Now  observe,  reader.  The  face  of  the  palace,  from  this  point 
to  the  Porta  della  Carta,  was  built  at  the  instance  of  that 
noble  Doge  Mocenigo  beside  whose  tomb  you  have  been 
standing ;  at  his  instance,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  Foscari ;  that  is  to  say,  circa  1424.  Tiiis  is 
not  disputed  ;  it  is  only  disputed  that  the  sea  foyade  is  earlier ; 

♦  Selvatico,  p.  221. 

f  The  older  work  is  of  Istrian  stone  also,  but  of  different  quality. 
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of  which,  however,  the  pi*oofB  ai*e  as  simple  as  they  ore  inoon- 
irovertiblo :  for  not  only  •  the  masonry,  but  the  sculpture, 
changes  at  the  ninth  lower  shafts  and  that  in  the  capitals  of 
i Ju)  nhafU  l>oih  of  the  upper  and  lower  aixsodo :  the  costiunoH 
of  the  figures  introduced  in  the  sea  facade  being  purely  Giot- 
tesque,  con'espoudent  with  Giotto's  work  in  the  Arena  Chapel 
at  Padua,  while  the  costume  on  the  other  capitals  is  Benais- 
sance-Olossic :  and  the  lions'  heads  between  the  arches  change 
at  the  some  point  And  there  are  a  multitude  of  other  evi- 
dences in  tlie  statues  of  the  angels,  with  which  I  shall  not  at 
present  trouble  the  reader. 

§  XLVL  Now,  the  architect  who  built  under  Foscaii,  in  1424 
(remember  my  date  for  the  decline  of  Venice,  1418),  was 
obliged  to  follow  tne  principal  foims  of  the  older  palace.  But 
he  had  not  the  wit  to  invent  new  capitals  in  the  same  style ; 
he  therefore  clumsily  copied  the  old  ones.  The  palace  has 
seventeen  main  arches  on  tlie  sea  fayade,  eighteen  on  the 
Piazzetta  side,  which  in  all  are  of  coui'se  carried  by  thirty-six 
pillars  ;  and  these  pillars  I  shall  always  number  fix>m  light  to 
left,  from  the  angle  of  the  palace  at  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  to 
that  next  the  Porta  della  Carta.  I  number  them  in  tliis  suc- 
cession, because  I  tlnis  have  the  eaiiicst  shafts  fuiit  numbered. 
So  counted,  tlio  Ist,  the  ISUi,  and  the  3Gth,  oie  the  gi*eat 
supports  of'  the  angles  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  fix's t  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  series,  being,  as  above  stated,  the  9th  from  the 
sea  on  the  Piazzetta  side,  ia  the  26th  of  the  entire  series,  and 
will  always  in  future  be  so  numbered,  so  tliat  all  numbers 
above  twenty-six  indicate  fifteenth  centui*y  work,  and  all  below 
it,  fourteenth  century,  with  some  exceptional  cases  of  restora- 
tion. 

Thou  the  copied  capitids  arc  :  the  28th,  copied  fn)iii  Uio 
7th  ;  the  2!)th,  fnnu  the  9th;  tho  HOtli.  fi-oni  the  lUth  ;  tlio 
aist,  from  the  8tli ;  tho  33d,  fit)m  the  12th  ;  and  tlio  34th, 
from  the  11th  ;  the  othoi*s  being  dull  invent  iouH  of  tho  15th 
century,  except  tho  3Gth,  which  is  very  nobly  dosigiied. 

§  XLVu.  The  capitals  thus  selected  from  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  palace  for  imitation,  together  with  the  rest,  will  be  ac- 
cuititely  desciibed  hei*eafter  ;  the  point  I  have  here  to  notice 
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is  in  the  copy  of  the  ninth  capital,  which  was  decorated  (being, 
like  the  rest,  octagonal)  with  figures  of  the  eight  Virtues  : — 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Justice,  Temperance,  Prudence,  Humil- 
ity (the  Ycnetinn  antiquaiies  call  it  Humanity  !),  and  Forti- 
tude. The  Virtues  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  somewhat 
hard-featured  ;  with  vivid  and  living  expression,  and  plain 
evci7-day  clothcR  of  the  time.  Chanty  has  her  laj)  full  of 
apples  (perhaps  loaves),  and  is  giving  one  to  a  little  child,  who 
stretches  his  arm  for  it  across  a  gap  in  the  leafage  of  the  capi- 
tal. Foi-titude  tears  open  a  lion's  jaws  ;  Faith  lays  her  hand 
on  her  breast^  as  she  beholds  the  Cross  ;  and  Hope  is  pmying, 
while  above  her  a  hand  is  seen  emerging  from  sunbeams — the 
hand  of  Ood  (according  to  that  of  Revelations,  "  The  Lord  Gbd 
giveth  them  light ")  ;  and  the  inscriptibn  above  is,  "  Spes  op- 
tima in  Deo." 

g  xi.viiT.  This  design,  thcJi,  is,  inidoly  and  with  imperfect 
chiselling,  imitated  by  the  fifteenth  century  workmen  :  the 
Vu'tues  have  lost  their  hard  features  and  living  expression  ; 
tliey  have  now  all  got  Roman  noses,  and  have  had  their  hair 
curled.  Their  actions  and  emblems  are,  however,  preserved 
until  we  come  to  Hope  :  she  is  still  praying,  but  she  is  pray- 
inp^  to  the  sun  only  :  Tlio,  hand  of  God  is  gone. 

Is  not  this  a  curious  and  striking  type  of  the  spirit  which 
had  then  become  dominant  in  the  world,  forgetting  to  see 
Qod's  hand  in  the  light  He  gave  ;  so  that  in  the  issue,  when 
that  Hght  opened  into  the  Reforniktion  on  the  one  side,  and 
into  full  knowledge  of  ancient  litei*ature  on  the  other,  the  one 
was  arrested  and  the  other  perverted  ? 

8  XLix.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  accidentnl  evidence  on 
which  I  shall  depend  for  the  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  charac- 
ter in  the  Renaissance  workmen.  But  the  proof  of  the  iufe- 
^riority  of  the  work  itself  is  not  so  easy,  for  in  this  I  have  to 
appeal  to  judgments  which  the  Renaissance  work  has  itself  dis- 
torted. I  felt  this  difficuHy  very  forcibly  as  I  read  a  slipfht 
rnviow  of  my  former  work,  "The  Seven  TjivnipH,'*  in  *'Tlie 
Architect :  **  the  writer  noticed  my  constant  praise  of  HL 
Mark's  :  "  Mr.  Rusk  in  thinks  it  a  very  beautiful  building  I 
We,"  said  the  Architect,  "  think  it  a  very  ugly  building."     I 
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was  not  surpi-ised  at  the  difference  of  opinion,  but  at  the  thing 
being  oonsided  so  completely  a  subject  of  opinion.  My  op- 
ponents in  mattera  of  painting  always  assume  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  rigbt,  and  tliat  I  do  not  uudcrsiand  it : 
but  my  arohitectunl  adversaries  apixml  to  no  law,  they  simply 
set  their  opinion  against  mine  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  law  at 
present  to  which  either  they  or  I  can  appeal  No  man  can 
speak  with  rational  decision  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  build- 
ings :  he  may  with  obstinacy  ;  he  may  with  i*esolved  adherence 
1o  pi*ovioiiH  projudicoH  ;  but  never  as  if  Uio  matter  could  bo 
othoi*wise  decided  tliau  by  a  majority  of  votes,  or  pertinacity 
of  partizanship.  I  had  always,  however,  a  clear  conviction  that 
there  wa»  a  law  in  this  matter  :  that  good  architecture  might 
be  indisputably  discerned  and  divided  from  the  bad  ;  that  the 
opposition  in  their  very  nature  and  essence  was  clearly  visible ; 
and  that  we  M^ere  all  of  us  just  as  unwise  in  disputing  about 
the  matter  witliout  reference  to  piinciple,  as  we  should  be  for 
debating  about  the  genuineness  of  a  coin,  without  ringing  it 
I  felt  also  assured  that  this  law  must  be  universal  if  it  were 
conclusiye  ;  that  it  must  enable  us  to  reject  all  foolish  and  base 
work,  and  to  accept  all  noble  and  wise  work,  without  reference 
to  style  or  national  feeling  ;  that  it  must  sanction  the  design 
of  all  truly  gi*ont  nations  and  times,  Gothic  or  Grook  or  Arab  ; 
that  it  must  cast  off  and  reprobate  the  design  of  all  foolish 
nations  and  times,  Chinese  or  Mexican,  or  modern  European : 
and  that  it  must  be  easily-applicable  to  all  possible  architec- 
tural inventions  of  human  mind.  I  set  myself,  therefora,  to 
establish  such  a  law,  in  full  belief  that  men  are  intended,  with- 
out excessive  difficulty,  and  by  use  of  then*  general  common 
sense,  to  know  good  things  from  bad  ;  and  that  it  is  only  be- 
\iauso  they  will  ]iot  be  at  the  pains  required  for  the  discoru- 
niont,  tluit  the  \iorld  is  so  widely  oncuniborcd  with  forgovies 
and  basenossc&  I  found  the  work  simpler  than  Ihiul  hoi)ed  ; 
the  reasonable  things  itmged  themselves  in  the  order  I  re« 
(|uirod,  and  the  f(M>liHh  things  full  lUiido,  and  took  themselves 
away  so  soon  as  they  were  looked  in  tlie  face.  I  had  then, 
with  respect  to  Venetian  architecture,  the  choice,  either  to  es- 
tablish each. division  of  law  in  a  separate  form,  as  I  came  to  the 
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features  with  which  it  was  concerned,  or  else  to  ask  the  i*ea(l- 
er's  patience,  while  I  followed  out  the  general  inquiry  firat, 
and  determined  with  him  a  code  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which 
wo  might  together  make  retrospective  appeal  I  Uiought  this 
the  best,  though  perhaps  the  dullest  way  ;  and  in  these  first 
following  ])agos  I  have  tlioroforn  ondoavoi'od  io  arrange  thoso 
foundations  of  ciilicisni,  on  which  I  shall  rest  in  my  tu^oiint 
of  Venetian  architecture,  in  a  form  clear  and  simple  enough  to 
be  intelligible  even  to  those  who  never  thought  of  architectui*o 
before.  To  those  who  have,  much  of  what  is  stated  in  them 
will  be  well  known  or  self-evident ;  but  they  must  not  be  in- 
dignant at  a  simpUcity  on  which  the  whole  argument  depends 
for  its  usefulnesa  From  that  which  appears  a  mere  truism 
when  first  stated,  they  will  find  very  singular  consequences 
sometimes  following, — consequences  altogether  imexpected, 
and  of  considerable  importance  ;  I  will  not  pause  horo  to  dwell 
on  their  importance,  nor  on  that  of  the  thing  itself  to  be  done ; 
for  I  believe  most  readei-s  will  at  once  admit  the  value  of  a 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  so  practiciil  and  costly  nn  art 
as  architecture,  and  will  be  apt  rather  to  doubt  tlie  j^ossibilit}' 
of  its  attainment  than  dispute  its  usefulness  if  attained.  I  in- 
vite them,  therefore,  to  a  fair  trial,  being  certain  iliat  oven  if  I 
should  fail  in  my  main  puii>()so,  and  bo  nimblofo  induce  in  my 
reader  the  confidence  of  judgment  I  desire,  I  shall  at  least  re- 
ceive his  tlianks  for  the  suggestion  of  consistent  reasons,  which 
may  determine  hesitating  choice,  or  justify  involuntary  prefer- 
ence. And  if  I  should  succeed,  as  I  hope,  in  making  the 
Stones  of  Venice  touchstones,  and  detecting,  by  the  moulder- 
ing of  her  marble,  poison  more  subtle  than  ever  was  betrayed 
by  the  rending  of  her  crystal ;  and  if  thus  I  am  enabled  to 
show  the  baseness  of  the  schools  of  architecture  and  neoi'ly 
every  other  art,  which  have  for  three  centuries  been  predomi- 
nant in  Europe,  I  beheve  the  result  of  the  inquiiy  ma^'  be  ser- 
viceable for  proof  of  a  more  vital  truth  than  any  at  which  I 
have  hitherto  liintod.  For  obsorvo  :  I  said  tlie  ri'otoslant  had 
despised  the  arts,  and  the  llationnlist  corniplcd  them.  But 
what  has  the  Bomnnist  done  meanwhile  ?  He  boasts  that  it 
was  the  papacy  which  raised  the  arts  ;  why  could  it  not  sup- 
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|K>i*t  tbom  wlion  it  wns  loft  to  its  own  8ti*engtli  ?  How  came 
it  to  yield  to  Claseicalisiu  which  was  biiacd  ou  infidelity,  nml 
to  oppose  no  barrier  to  innovations,  whicli  have  reduced  Uie 
onco  faithfully  conceived  imagery  of  its  worahip  to  stage  deco- 
ration ?  Shall  we  not  rather  find  that  Bomanism,  instead  of 
being  a  promoter  of  the  arts,  has  never  shown  itself  capable  of 
a  single  great  conception  since  Uie  se|)aration.of  rix>testantism 
from  its  side  ?  *  So  long  as,  corrupt  though  it  might  be,  no 
cleoi'  witness  had  been  borne  against  it,  so  that  it  still  included 
in  its  ranks  a  vast  number  of  faithful  Cliristians,  so  long  its 
arts  were  noble.  But  the  witness  was  borne— the  error  made 
apparent ;  and  Home  refusing  to  hear  the  testimony  or  forsake 
the  falsehood,  has  been  struck  from  that  instant  with  on  intel- 
lectual palsy,  which  has  not  only  incapacitated  her  from  any 
further  use  of  the  arts  which  once  were  her  ministers,  but  has 
made  her  worahip  the  shame  of  its  own  shrines,  and  her  wor- 
shippers their  destroyers.  Come,  then,  if  truths  such  as  these 
are  worth  our  thoughts ;  come,  and  let  us  know,  before  We 
enter  the  streets  of  the  Sea  city,  whether  we  are  indeed  to  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  their  undistinguished  enchantment,  and  to 
look  upon  the  lost  changes  whidi  were  wrought  on  the  Hfted 
forms  of  her  palaces,  as  we  should  on  the  capricious  towering 
of  summer  clouds  in  the  sunset,  ere  they  sank  into  the  deep 
of  night ;  or  whether,  rather,  we  shall  not  behold  in  the  bright- 
ness of  their  accumulated  marble,  pages  on  which  the  sentence 
of  her  luxury  was  to  be  written  until  the  waves  should  efioce 
it,  as  they  fulfilled — "  God  has  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and 
finished  it" 


CHAPTER  H. 
TiiK  viirruKs  OF  AiuunTi«nTUiui. 


§  I.  We  address  ourselves,  then,  first  to  the  task  of  deter- 
mining some  law  of  right  which  wo  may  apply  to  tho  archi- 
tecture of  all  the  world  and  of  all  time  ;  and  by  holp  of  which, 
and  judgment  according  to  which,  we  may  easily  pronounce 

*  Appendix  12,  '*  UouiAiiliit  Moduni  Art.*' 
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'whether  a  building  is  good  or  noble,  as,  by  applying  a  plumb- 
line,  whether  it  be  perpendiculai*. 

The  firat  question  will  of  course  be.  What  are  the  possible 
Vii-tues  of  architecture  ? 

In  the  main,  we  require  from  buildings,  as  from  men,  two 
kinds  of  goodness :  firsts  the  doing  their  practical  duty  well : 
tliou  that  they  bo  graceful  and  pleosing  in  doing  it ;  which 
last  is  itself  another  form  of  dut3\ 

Then  the  practical  duty  divides  itself  into  two  branches, — 
acting  and  talking  : — acting,  as  to  defend  us  from  weather  or 
violence  ;  talking,  as  the  duty  of  monuments  or  tombs,  to 
record  facts  and  express  feelings;  or  of  churches,  temples, 
public  edifices,  treated  as  books  of  history,  to  tell  such  his- 
tory clearly  and  forcibly. 

Wo  have  thus,  altogether,  three  great  branches  of  archi- 
toctuml  virtue,  and  wo  require  of  any  building, — 

1.  That  it  act  well,  and  do  the  things  it  was  intended  to  do 

in  the  best  way. 

2.  That  it  speak  well,  and  say  the  things  it  was  intended  to 

say  in  the  best  words. 

3.  That  it  look  well,  and  please  us  by  its  presence,  what- 

ever it  has  to  do  or  say.* 
§  iL  Now,  as  regards  the  second  of  these  virtues,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  establish  no  general  laws.  First,  because  it 
is  not  a  virtue  required  in  all  buildings  ;  there  are  some  which 
are  only  for  covert  or  defence,  and  from  which  we  ask  no 
conversation.  Secondly,  because  there  are  countless  methods 
of  expression,  some  conventional,  some  natuml :  each  conven- 
tional mode  has  its  own  alplialiet,  which  evidently  can  be  no 
subject  of  general  laws.  Every  natural  mode  is  instinctively 
employed  and  instinctively  understood,  wherever  there  is  true 
feeling  ;  and  this  instinct  is  above  law.  The  choice  of  con- 
ventional methods  depends  on  circumstances  out  of  calcula- 
tion, and  that  of  natuml  methods  on  scnFwitions  out  of  con- 
trol ;  HO  that  wo  can  only  say  that  the  choice  is  riglit.,  when 
we  feel  that  tlio  moans  are  eflfective  ;  and  wo  cannot  always 
say  that  it  is  wrong  when  they  are  not  so. 

*  Appendix  13.     **  Mr.  Fergusson's  System." 
Von.  I.— 4 
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A  building  ivlucli  recorded  ike  Bible  history  by  means  of 
A  series  of  sculptural  pictures,  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  a 
person  unncqnaiuted  with  the  Bible  bcfoi-eliand  ;  on  the  other 
Imnd,  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  might  be  writ- 
ten on  its  walls,  and  yet  the  building  be  a  very  inconvenient 
kind  of  book,  not  so  useful  as  if  it  had  been  adoiiied  with 
inteUigible  and  vivid  sculptura  So,  again,  the  power  of  ex- 
citing emotion  must  vary  or  vanish,  as  the  spectator  becomes 
thoughtless  or  cold  ;  and  the  building  may  be  often  blamed . 
for  what  is  the  fault  of  its  critic,  or  endowed  with  a  charm 
which  is  of  its  spectator's  creation.  It  is  not,  therefoi*e,  pos- 
sible to  make  expressional  character  any  fair  criteiion  of  ex- 
cellence in  buildings,  until  we  can  fully  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  those  to  whom  their  expression  was  onginally  ad- 
dressed, and  until  we  are  certain  tliat  we  understand  every 
symbol,  and  are  ca]>able  of  being  touched  by  every  association 
which  its  buildei's  employed  as  lettei's  of  their  language.  I 
shall  continually  endeavor  to  put  the  reader  into  such  sym- 
pathetic temper,  when  I  ask  for  his  judgment  of  a  building  ; 
and  in  every  work  I  may  bring  before  him  I  shall  point  out^ 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  whatever  is  peculiar  in  its  exprassiou ; 
nay,  I  must  even  depend  on  such  peculiaiities  for  much  of  my 
best  evidence  res})ccting  the  cluu-acter  of  the  builders.  l3ut 
I  cannot  legalize  the  judgment  for  which  I  plead,  nor  insist 
upon  it  if  it  be  refused.  I  can  neither  force  the  reader  to 
feel  this  architectural  rhetoric,  nor  compel  him  to  confess  that 
the  rhetoric  is  powerful,  if  it  have  produced  no  impression  on 
his  own  mind. 

§  ni.  I  leave,  therefore,  the  expression  of  buildings  for  in- 
cidental notice  only.  But  theu*  other  two  virtues  are  pix)per 
8ubjcct4iof  law, — their  porfonniuico  of  ihuir  coinmon  and  ncus 
OHHiiry  work,  and  ihoir  roiifonnity  with  uiiivDrHul  niid  tlivino 
auions  of  h)vi)linoBH:  reujH3ciing  lliosu  th(4'u  nui  bo  no  doubt, 
no  ambiguity.  I  would  have  the  reader  discern  them,  so 
quickly  tliat,  as  ho  passes  along  a  street,  he  nmy,  by  a  glance 
of  the  eye  distinguish  the  noble  from  the  ignoble  work.  He 
can  do  this,  if  he  permit  free  play  to  his  natural  instincts  ; 
and  all  that  I  have  to  do  for  him  is  to  remove  from  those  in- 
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Btinois  the  artificial  restraints  which  prevent  their  action,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  an  unaffected  and  unbiassed  choice  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

§  fv.  We  have,  then,  two  qualities  of  buildings  for  subjects 
of  separate  inquiry :  their  action,  and  aspect,  and  the  sources 
of  virtue  in  both  ;  that  is  to  say,  Strength  and  Beauty,  both 
of  these  being  less  admired  in  themselves,  than  as  testifying 
the  intelligence  or  imagination  of  the  builder. 

For  we  have  a  worthier  way  of  looking  at  human  than  at 
divine  architecture :  much  of  the  value  both  of  construction 
and  decoration,  in  the  edifice?  of  men,  depends  upon  our 
being  led  by  the  thing  produced  or  adorned,  to  some  contem- 
plation of  the  powers  of  mind  concerned  in  its  creation  or 
adornment  We  are' not  so  led  by  divine  work,  but  ai*e  con- 
tent to  rest  in  tlie  contemplation  of  tlio  thing  created.  I  wish 
tlie  reader  to  note  this  especially :  we  take  pleasure,  or  should 
take  pleasure,  in  ai*chitectural  construction  altogether  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  admirable  human  inteUigence  ;  it  is  not 
the  strength,  not  the  size,  not  the  finish  of  the  work  which 
we  are  to  venerate :  rocks  are  alwa^'s  stronger,  mountains 
always  larger,  all  natural  objects  more  finished  ;  but  it  is  the 
intelligence  and  resolution  of  man  in  overcoming  2)hy8ical 
difficulty  which  are  to  be  the  source  of  our  pleasure  and  sub- 
ject of  our  praise.  And  again,  in  decoration  or  beauty,  it  is 
less  the  actual  loveliness  of  the  thing  produced,  than  the 
choice  and  invention  concerned  in  the  production,  which  are 
to  delight  us  ;  the  love  and  the  thoughts  of  the  workman  more 
than  his  work :  his  work  must  always  bo  imperfect^  but  his 
thoughts  and  alTectious  may  be  true  and  deep. 

§  v.  This  origin  of  our  pleasure  in  architecture  I  must  in- 
sist upon  at  somewhat  greater  length,  for  I  would  fain  do 
away  with  some  of  the  ungrateful  coldness  which  we  show  to- 
wards the  good  builders  of  old  time.  In  no  art  is  there  closer 
connection  between  our  delight  in  the  work,  and  our  admira- 
tion of  the  workiuan*H  niind,  than  in  architecture,  and  yet  wo 
mrely  ask  for  a  builder's  name.  The  patron  at  whose  cost, 
the  monk  through  whose  dreaming^  the  foundation  was  laid, 
we  remember  occasionally  ;  never  the  man  who  verily  did  the 
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work.  Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  William  of  Sens  as  having 
had  auyUiing  to  do  wiUi  Canterbury  Cathedral  ?  or  of  Pietro 
Basogio  as  in  any^viso  connected  Avith  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Yon- 
icoV  There  in  nuicli  ingmtitudo  and  injasUco  in  this;  and 
therefore  I  desire  my  reader  to  observe  carefully  how  much 
of  his  pleasure  in  building  is  derived,  or  should  be  derived, 
fi*om  admiration  of  the  intellect  of  men  whose  names  he 
knows  not 

§  VI.  The  two  virtues  of  architecture  which  we  can  justly 
weigh,  are,  we  said,  its  sti'ength  or  good  constiTiction,  and  its 
beauty  or  good  decoration.  Consider  first,  therefore,  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  a  building  is  well  constructed  or  well 
built ;  you  do  not  merely  mean  that  it  answers  its  purpose, — 
this  is  much,  and  many  modem  buildings  fail  of  this  much  ; 
but  if  it  be  verily  well  built,  it  must  answer  this  purpose  in 
the  simplest  way,  and  with  no  over-expenditure  of  means. 
We  require  of  a  light-house,  for  instance,  that  it  shall  stand 
firm  and  cany  a  light ;  if  it  do  not  this,  assuredly  it  has  been 
ill  built ;  but  it  may  do  it  to  the  end  of  tune,  and  yet  not  be 
well  built  It  may  have  hundreds  of  tons  of  stone  in  it  more 
than  were  needed,  and  have  cost  thousands  of  .pounds  more 
than  it  ought.  To  pronounce  it  well  or  ill  built,  we  must 
know  Uio  utnioHt  forces  it  C4Ui  have  to  i*eHiHt,  and  the  Ixmt  ar^ 
mngoniuiiU  of  stone  for  encountering  them,  tuid  the  qmckest 
ways  of  e£fecting  such  arrangements :  then  only,  so  fai*  as  such 
arrangements  have  been  chosen,  and  such  methods  used,  is  it 
well  built  Then  the  knowledge  of  all  difficulties  to  be  met, 
and  of  all  means  of  meeting  them,  and  the  quick  and  true 
fancy  or  invention  of  the  modes  of  applying  the  means  to  the 
end,  are  what  wo  have  to  admire  in  tlie  buildar,  even  as  he  is 
seen  tlirough  this  firat  or  infeiior  ptut  of  his  work.  Mental 
power,  observe  :  not  muscular  nor  niechiuiical,  nor  tcchnicid, 
nor  enipirictd, — piu'C,  precious,  majestic,  inassy  intellect ;  not 
to  be  had  at  vulgar  price,  nor  received  witliout  thanks,  and 
without  asking  from  whom. 

g  VII.  SupiK)8e,  for  instance,  we  are  present  at  the  building 
of  a  bridge  :  the  bricklayers  or  masons  have  had  their  cen- 
tring erected  for  them,  and  that  centring  was  put  together 
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by  a  carpenter,  Avbo  Lad  the  line  of  its  curve  traced  for  him 
by  the  architect :  the  masons  are  dexterously  handling  and 
fitting  their  biickR,  or,  by  tlio  help  of  machineiy,  carefully 
adjusting  stones  which  are  uumliered  for  their  placc&  Tliero 
is  probably  in  their  quickness  of  eye  and  readiness  of  hand 
something  admu*able  ;  but  this  is  not  what  I  ask  the  reader 
io  adniu'O :  not  the  ciu'i)ontcring,  nor  the  bricklaying,  nor 
anything  that  ho  can  presently  see  and  understand,  but  the 
choice  of  the  curve,  and  the  shaping  of  the  numbered  stones, 
and  Uie  appointment  of  that  number  ;  there  were  many  things 
to  be  known  and  thought  upon  before  these  were  decided. 
The  man  who  chose  the  curve  and  numbered  the  stones,  had 
to  know  the  times  and  tides  of  the  river,  and  the  strength  of 
its  floods,  and  the  height  and  flow  of  them,  and  the  soil  of  the 
banks,  and  the  endurance  of  it,  and  the  weight  of  the  stones 
]ie  had  to  build  with,  and  the  kind  of  traffic  that  day  by  day 
would  be  cai-ried  on  over  his  bridge, — all  this  specially,  and  all 
the  great  general  laws  of  force  and  weight,  and  their  working  ; 
and  in  the  choice  of  the  curve  and  numbering  of  stones  are 
expressed  not  only  his  knowledge  of  these,  but  such  ingenuity 
and  firmness  as  he  had,  in  applying  special  means  to  over- 
come the  speciul  difficulties  about  his  bridge.  There  is  no 
saying  how  much  wit,  how  much  depth  of  thought,  how  much 
fancy,  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  fixed  resolution  there 
may  have  gone  to  the  placing  of  a  single  stone  of  it  This  is 
what  we  have  to  admire, — this  grand  power  and  heai*t  of  man 
in  the  thing ;  not  his  technical  or  empirical  way  of  holding 
the  trowel  and  laying  mortar. 

§  VIII.  Now  there  is  in  evcrytliing  projierly  called  art  this 
concernment  of  the  intellect,  even  in  the  provin(^o  of  the  art 
which  seems  merely  practical.  For  observe  :  in  this  bridge- 
building  I  suppose  no  reference  to  architecturnl  principles  ; 
all  that  I  suppose  we  want  is  to  get  safely  over  the  river  ;  the 
man  who  has  taken  us  over  is  still  a  mere  l)ridp;e-builder, — a 
huildrry  not  an  architect :  he  may  bo  a  rough,  artless,  fcoling- 
less  man,  incapable  of  doing  any  one  tinily  fine  thing  all  his 
days.  I  sh:dl  call  upon  you  to  despise  him  presently  in  a  sort, 
but  not  as  if  he  were  a  mere  smoother  of  mortar  ;  perhaps  a 
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great  man,  iDfiiiiie  in  memory,  indefatigable  in  labor,  exhaust- 
less  in  expedient^  unsurpassable  in  quickness  of  thought. 
Take  good  heed  jou  understand  him  before  you  despise  him. 
g  IX.  But  Avliy  is  he  to  be  in  anywise  despised  ?  By  no 
moans  despise  him,  unless  ho  hapi)cn  to  bo  without  a  soul,* 
or  at  least  to  show  no  signs  of  it ;  which  possibly  he  may  not 
iu  mei-ely  carrying  you  aci*oss  the  river.  He  may  be  merely 
what  Ml*.  Carlyle  rightly  calls  a  human  beaver  after  all ;  and  * 
there  may  be  nothing  iu  all  that  ingenuity  of  his  gi*eater  than 
a  complication  of  aninml  faculties,  an  intiicate  bestiality, — 
nest  or  hive  buildhig  iu  its  highest  dcvelo2)mont  You  need 
something  more  than  this,  or  the  man  is  despicable ;  you 
need  that  vu*tue  of  building  through  wbich  he  may  show  his 
a£fections  and  delights  ;  you  need  its  beauty  or  decoration. 

§  X.  Not  that,  in  reaUty,  one  division  of  the  man  is  more 
human  tlian  another.  Theologists  fiiU  into  this  error  very 
fatally  and  continually  ;  and  a  man  from  whom  I  have  learned 
much,  liord  Lindsay,  has  hurt  his  noble  book  by  it,  speaking 
as  if  the  spirit  of  the  man  only  were  immortal,  and  were  op- 
posed to  his  intellect,  and  the  latter  to  the  senses ;  whereas 
all  the  divisions  of  humanity  are  noble  or  brutal,  immortal  or 
mortal,  according  to  the  degi*ee  of  tlieir  sanctification :  and 
there  is  no  part  of  tlio  man  which  is  not  inuuortal  and  divine 
when  it  is  once  given  to  God,  and  no  part  of  him  which  is 
not  mortal  by  the  second  death,  and  bi-utal  before  the  first, 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  Qod.  For  to  what  shall  we  trust 
for  our  distinction  fix>m  the  beasts  that  perish?  To  our 
higher  intellect  ? — yet  are  we  not  bidden  to  be  wise  as  the 
serpent,  and  to  consider  the  ways  of  the  ant? — or  to  our 
,  a£fections?  nay  ;  tliese  are  more  shai*ed  by  the  lower  animals 
than  our  intolligonca  ITnmlot  leaiis  into  tlie  gi-ave  of  his 
boloYod,  and  k»aves  it. — a  dog  had  st^iyod.  Huiaanity  and 
iiiiniorlality  coiimHt  noithor  in  roiiHon,  nor  in  K)vo;  not  iu  the 
body,  nor  iu  the  animation  of  the  heait  of  it,  nor  iu  the 
thoughts  and  stirrings  of  the  brain  of  it, — but  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  them  all  to  Him  who  will  raise  them  up  at  the  last 
day. 

*  Appendix  14,  **  Divifioiu  of  Humaiiitj.** 
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g  xt.  It  is  Dot,  therefore,  that  the  signs  of  his  affectioDS, 
which  man  leareB  upon  bis  work,  are  indeed  more  ennobling 
than  the  signs  of  hia  intelligence ;  but  it  is  the  balance  of 
-  both  irhoBo  expression  we  need,  and  the  signs  of  the  govem- 
nient  of  them  all  t>y  Conscience  ;  and  Discretion,  the  daaghtcr 
of  Conscioiitto.  Hu,  (han,  Uio  inUilligmit  part  of  man  being 
oiniuouUj,  if  iiot  cliicfly,  displayed  in  the  etructure  of  his 
work,  his  alTectionate  part  is  to  be  shown  in  its  decoration  ; 
and,  that  decoration  ma;  be  indeed  lovely,  two  things  are 
needed :  first,  that  the  affecUons  be  vivid,  and  honestly  shown ; 
secondly,  that  they  be  fixed  on  the  light  things. 

§  hl  You  think,  perhaps,  I  liave  put  the  requirements  in 
wrong  order.  Logically  I  have  ;  pi-octically  I  have  not :  for 
it  is  necessary  first  to  teach  men  to  speak  out,  and  say  what 
they  like,  truly ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  (each  them 
which  of  their  likings  ore  ill  set,  and  which  justly.  If  a  man 
is  cold  in  his  likings  and  diaUkings,  or  if  he  will  not  tell  you 
what  he  likes,  you  can  mc^e  nothing  of  bim.  Only  get  liim 
to  feel  quickly  ond  to  speak  plainly,  and  you  may  set  him 
right.  And  tlio  fact  is,  that  tJie  great  evil  of  oil  recent 
brcliitccturnl  cflbrt  has  not  been  that  inon  liked  wrong  things : 
but  tltnt  thoy  cither  cared  iiotliiug  nboiit  any,  or  pretended 
to  like  what  they  did  not  Do  you  suppose  that  any  modem 
architect  likes  what  he  builds,  or  enjoys  it  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
He  builds  it  because  lie  lias  been  told  that  such  and  such 
things  are  fine,  and  that  h£  should  like  them.  He  pretends 
to  like  them,  and  gives  them  a  false  relish  of  vanity.  Do  you 
seriously  imagine,  reader,  that  any  living  rouI  in  London  likes 
Uiglyplis  ?  * — or  gets  any  hearty  enjoyment  out  of  pedi- 
ments?'!' ^ou  are  much  mislnkeu.  Orceke  did:  English 
people  never  did, — never  will.  Do  you  fancy  that  the  archi' 
tect  of  old  Burlington  Mews,  in  Regent  ^treet>  had  any 
pai'ticular  satisbiction  in  putting  the  blank  triangle  over  the 

•  Trigljiili,  I.ltoinllj,  'idlirno  Cut."'  Tlio  nwknrAnl  Hjiriglil  orna- 
ment witii  two  noUsIies  In  it,  and  a  out  ol  pbrIi  ilde,  to  bo  uran  every- 
where ftt  tbe  tope  of  Dork  colonnade*,  ancient  nnd  modern. 

t  Pediment.  The  triangular  apace  above  Oreek  porticos,  oi  on  the 
HoDilon  House  or  Rojral  Ezchniige. 
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ai*chway,  instead  of  a  useful  garret  window  ?  By  no  manner 
of  means.  He  had  been  told  it  was  ngbt  to  do  so,  and 
thought  ho  hIiouM  be  admired  for  doing  it  Voiy  few  faults 
of  archiioctuix)  are  mistakes  of  honest  choice :  they  ai'e  idniost 
always  h}'pocrisie& 

§  xiiL  So,  then,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  ask  of  the  decoiu- 
tion  is  that  it  should  indicate  strong  liking,  and  that  honestly. 
It  matters  not  so  much  what  the  thing  is,  as  that  the  builder 
should  raolly  love  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  say  so  plainly.  The 
ai*chitect  of  Bourges  Cathedi*ul  liked  hawthorns ;  so  he  has 
coYei*ed  his  porch  with  hawthorn, — it  is  a  pei*fect  Niobe  of 
May.  Never  was  such  hawthorn ;  you  woidd  try  to  gather  it 
foiihwith,  but  for  feai*  of  being  pricked.  The  old  Lombard 
architects  liked  hunting;  so  they  covered  their  work  with 
hoi*ses  and  hounds,  and  men  blowing  trumpets  two  yards  long. 
The  base  Eenaissance  ai'chitects  of  Venice  liked  masquing 
and  fiddhug  ;  so  tliey  covered  their  work  with  comic  masks 
and  musical  iustioiments.  Even  that  was  better  than  our 
English  way  of  liking  nothing,  and  professing  to  like  tii- 
glyphs. 

§  XIV.  But  Uie  second  requirement  in  decoration,  is  a  sign 
of  our  liking  the  right  thing.  And  the  right  thing  to  bo  liked 
is  tiod*s  work,  which  He  made  for  our  delight  and  contentment 
in  this  world.  And  all  noble  ornamentation  is  the  expression 
of  man's  delight  in  Qod*s  work. 

§  XV.  So,  then,  tliese  are  the  two  virtues  of  building :  first, 
the  signs  of  man's  own  good  work  ;  secondly,  the  expression 
of  man's  dehght  in  better  work  than  his  own.  And  these  are 
the  two  viiiues  of  which  I  desire  my  reader  to  be  able  quickly 
to  judge,  at  least  in  some  measure  ;  to  have  a  definite  opinion 
up  to  a  certain  iM)int  Beyond  a  cortnin  point  ho  cannot  form 
one.  When  tliu  scionco  of  tho  building  is  groiit,  groiil  science 
is  of  course  retjuired  to  comprehend  it :  and,  tliei^efore,  of 
difficult  bridges,  and  light-houses,  and  hai'bor  walls,  and  river 
dykes,  and  itiilway  tunnels,  no  judgment  may  Im)  nipidly 
formed.  But  of  conunon  buildinp^,  built  in  iH>miuon  circum- 
stances, it  is  very  possible  for  evei*y  man,  or  woman,  or  child, 
to  form  judgment  boUi  mtional  and  i-apid.     Their  necessary, 
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or  eTen  possible,  featares  ure  bat  few  ;  the  lavs  of  their  ood- 
■trnctioD  nre  as  aimple  as  they  ore  interesting.  The  labor  of 
a  few  houn  is  enough  to  render  the  reader  master  Of  Uieir 
nuuD  pointo ;  and  from  that  moment  be  will  find  in  himself  n 
power  of  judginei)t  which  can  neither  be  escaped  nor  deceived, 
niid  cliscavor  mibjects  of  inUirent  where  everything  bofora  had 
npponrod  ban'ou.  For  though  the  luws  oi'o  few  nnd  siiiiplo, 
the  modes  of  obedience  to  them  are  not  sa  Evei-y  building 
presents  its  own  requirements  and  difficulties ;  and  erery  good 
bailding  has  peculiar  appliances  or  contrivances  to  meet  them. 
Understand  the  laws  of  structuiie,  and  you  will  feel  the  special 
difficulty  in  every  new  building  which  you  approsoh  ;  and  you 
will  know  also,  or  feel  instinctively,*  whether  it  has  Imsd 
wisely  met  or  otherwise.  And  an  enormous  number  of  bulld< 
ings,  and  of  stylos  of  buildings,  you  will  be  oble  to  cast  aside 
lU  once,  as  at  voiinnco  with  these  constant  laws  of  structure, 
and  therefore  unnatural  and  monstrous. 

§  XVI.  Then,  as  regards  decoration,  I  wont  you  only  to  con- 
sult your  own  natm-al  choice  and  liking.  There  is  a  right 
and  wrong  in  it ;  but  you  will  assuredly  like  the  right  if  you 
ButTer  your  natural  instinct  to  load  you.  Half  the  evil  iu  this 
worlil  cornea  from  jwoplo  not  knowiug  what  iliny  do  like,  not 
delibemlely  sotting  Uicmselvcs  to  find  out  wliJit  thoy  really 
enjoy.  AU  people  enjoy  giving  away  money,  for  instance : 
they  don't  know  that, — tiiey  rather  thiuk  they  like  keeping  it ; 
and  they  do  keep  it  under  this  false  impression,  often  to  their 
great  discomfort.  Every  body  likes  to  do  good  ;  but  not  one 
in  n  hundred  finds  Ihut  out  Multitudes  think  tliny  like  to  do 
evil ;  yet  no  man  ever  I'cally  onjoyeil  doing  ovtl  since  God 
made  the  world. 

So  in  this  lesser  matter  of  omameni  It  needs  soma  little 
care  to  tiy  experiments  upon  yourself:  it  needs  dehberate 
question  and  upright  answer.  But  there  is  no  difTiculty  to  be 
nvnrcnntn,  no  alintmsn  rruwoning  to  l>o  gone  iiilo  ;  only  alittln 
watclifuluosH  nomlod,  and  Ihoiiglif rulncHH,  ntid  hii  iinich  Iionrsty 
08  will  enable  you  to  confess  to  yourself  and  to  all  mou,  that 
you  enjoy  things,  though  great  authorities  say  you  should  not 
*Appandlxl9:  "  ladlnotiTe  Jiidgmonte." 
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§  xvu.  Tliis  looks  somewhat  like  pride ;  but  it  is  true  hu- 
mility, a  trust  that  you  have  been  so  created  as  to  enjoy  what 
is  fitting  for  you,  and  a  willingness  to  be  pleased,  as  it  was 
intended  you  should  ba  It  is  the  child*s  spirit^  which  wu 
ai*e  then  most  happy  when  we  most  recover  ;  only  wiser  than 
childi*en  in  that  we  are  ready  to  think  it  subject  of  thankful- 
ncKS  that  wo  can  still  bo  pleased  with  a  fair  color  or  a  dancing 
light  And,  above  all,  do  not  try  to  make  all  these  pleasui^es 
reasonable,  nor  to  connect  the  delight  which  you  take  in 
omament  with  that  which  you  take  in  construction  or  useful* 
nes&  They  have  no  connection  ;  and  every  effort  that  you 
make  to  reason  from  one  to  the  other  will  blunt  your  sense  of 
beatfty,  or  confuse  it  with  sensations  altogether  inferior  to  it. 
Ydh  were  made  for  enjoyment,  and  the  world  was  filled  with 
things  which  you  will  enjoy,  unless  you  are  too  proud  to  be 
])lciittod  by  tlioiii,  or  too  giiisping  to  care  for  what  you  cannot 
tuni  to  other  account  than  mei*e  dohght  llomember  that  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the  most  useless ;  pea- 
cocks and  lilies  for  instance ;  at  least  I  suppose  this  quill  I  hold 
in  my  hand  writes  better  than  a  peacock's  would,  and  the  peas- 
ants of  Yevay,  whose  fields  in  spiing  time  are  as  white  with 
lilies  as  the  Dent  du  Midi  is  with  its  snow,  told  mo  the  hay 
was  none  tlie  better  for  them. 

§  XVIII.  Our  task  therefore  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
and  these  I  shall  follow  in  succession.  I  shall  first  consider 
the  construction  of  buildings,  dividing  them  into  their  really 
necessary  members  or  features ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  so  to 
lead  the  reader  forwai*d  fix>m  the  foundation  upwards,  as  that 
he  may  find  out  for  himself  the  best  way  of  doing  everything, 
and  having  so  discovered  it,  never  forget  it  I  shall  give  him 
HtonoN,  and  bricks,  and  stntw,  cliisulH,  and  tn>wolH,  and  ilio 
ground,  and  then  iisk  liini  (o  build  ;  only  hutping  liini,  tin  I 
nui,  if  1  lind  liini  puzzUnl.  And  >vliun  lio  liiud  buill  his  lunmu 
or  church,  I  shall  ask  him  to  omament  it,  and  leave  it  to  him 
1o  choose  tlie  ornaments  ns  I  did  to  find  out  the  construction  : 
I  shall  use  no  influence  with  him  whatever,  except  to  counter- 
act previous  ]>rejudice8,  and  leave  him,  as  far  as  may  be,  free. 
And  when  ho  has  thus  found  out  how  to  build,  and  chosen 
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bis  forms  of  decoration,  I  bIiaII  do  what  I  can  to  confirm  his 
confidience  in  what  he  has  done.  I  shall  assure  him  that  no 
one  in  the  world  could,  so  far,  have  done  better,  and  require 
him  to  condemn,  as  futile  or  fallacious,  whatever  has  no  re- 
semblance to  his  own  performances. 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE   SIX   DIVISIOMS   OF  ABCHrTECTURE. 

§  L  The  practical  duties  of  buildings  are  twofold. 
They  have  either  (1),  to  hold  and  protect  something  ;  or*(2), 
to  place  or  carry  something. 

. 

1.  Architecture  of  Protection.  This  is  architecture  in- 
tended to  2>rotect  men  or  their  possessions  from  violence 
of  any  kind,  whether  of  men  or  of  the  elements.  It  will 
include  all  churches,  houses,  and  treasuries ;  fortresses, 
fences,  and  ramparts ;  the  architecture  of  the  hut  and 
sheepfold  ;  of  the  palace  and  the  citadel :  of  the  dyke, 
breakwater,  and  sea-wall.  And  the  protection,  when 
of  living  creatures,  is  to  be  understood  as  including 
commodiousness  and  comfort  of  habitation,  wherever 
these  are  possible  under  the  given  circumstances. 

2.  Architecture  of  Position.  This  is  architecture  intended 
to  carry  men  or  things  to  some  certain  places,  or  to 
hold  them  there.  This  will  include  all  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, and  road  architecture  ;  light-houses,  which  have 
to  hold  light  in  appointed  places  ;  chimneys  to  carry 
smoke  or  dii*ect  currents  of  air ;  staircases ;  towei-s, 
which  are  to  be  watched  from  or  cried  from,  ns  in 
mosques,  or  to  liold  bells,  or  to  place  men  in  positions 
of  ofTence,  as  ancient  moveable  attacking  towers,  and 
most  fortress  towora. 

§  n.  Protective  architecture  has  to  do  one  or  all  of  three 
things  :  to  wall  a  space,  to  roof  it,  and  to  give  access  to  it,  of 
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porsonB,  light,  and  nir ;  and  it  iB  tlioroforo  to  bo  considorod 
under  the  three  divisions  of  walls,  roofs,  and  apertures 

We  will  toko,  iirat,  a  short,  geueiiU  view  of  the  connection 
of  these  meiuboiii,  and  then  examine  them  in  detail :  endeav- 
oring always  to  keep  tlie  simplicity  of  our  first  arrangement 
in  view  ;  for  pi*otective  architecture  has  indeed  no  other 
members  than  these,  unless  flooring  and  paving  be  con- 
sidered architecture,  which  it  is  only  when  the  flooring  is  also 
a  roof ;  the  laying  of  the  stones  or  timbers  for  footing  being 
pavior's  or  carpenter's  work,  rather  than  architect's  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  work  respecting  the  well  or  ill  doing  of  which  we 
shall  hoi'dly  find  much  difference  of  opinion,  except  in  points 
of  SBstlietica  We  shall  therefore  concern  ourselves  only  with 
the  construction  of  walls,  roofis,  and  apertures 

§  iiL  1.  Walls. — A  wall  is  an  even  and  united  fence, 
whether  of  wood,  earth,  stone,  or  metal.  When  meant  for 
piurposes  of  mere  partition  or  enclosure,  it  remains  a  wall 
proper :  but  it  has  generally  also  to  sustain  a  certain  vertical 
or  lateral  pressure,  for  which  its  strength  is  at  first  increased 
by  some  general  addition  to  its  thickness ;  but  if  the  pressure 
becomes  very  great,  it  is  gathered  up  into  piers  to  resist  ver« 
tical  pressure,  and  supported  by  buUrcsses  to  resist  lateral 
pressure. 

If  its  functions  of  partition  or  enclosure  are  continued,  to- 
gether witli  that  of  resisting  vertical  pressure,  it  remains  as  a 
wall  veil  between  the  piers  into  which  it  has  been  pai*tly 
gathered ;  but  if  it  is  required  only  to  resist  the  vertical  or 
roof  pressure,  it  is  gathered  up  into  piers  altogether,  loses 
its  wall  character,  and  becomes  a  group  or  line  of  piers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Uie  lateral  pressure  be  slight,  )k^  may 
retain  its  diameter  of  a  wall,  Inking  supjx)rt4id  ngninst  the 
pniSHure  by  butti'osses  at  iutcrvolH  ;  but  if  ttio  hitond  pix)»siiro 
bo  very  grout,  it  is  sup|K)rtetl  against  such  pi^essiux)  by  u  con- 
tinuous butti*ess,  loses  its  widl  character,  and  becomes  a  dyke 
or  i*ainpai't. 

§  IV.  We  shidl  have  thei*efoi*e  (A)  fii-st  to  get  a  genci*al  idea 
of  a  wall,  and  of  right  construction  of  walls ;  then  (B)  to  see 
how  this  wall  is  gatliered  into  piers  ;  and  to  get  a  geneiiU  idea 
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of  piers  and  tho  right  construoiion  of  piers ;  then  (G)  to  see 
how  a  wall  is  supported  by  buttresses,  and  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  buttresses  and  the  right  construction  of  buttresses 
This  is  sui'elj  very  simple,  and  it  is  all  we  shall  have  to  do 
with  walls  and  their  divisions. 

§  V.  2.  Roofn, — A  roof  is  tho  covering  of  a  sixico,  narrow  or 
wida  It  will  bo  most  conveniently  studied  by  first  consider- 
ing the  forms  in  which  it  may  be  carried  over  a  narrow  space, 
and  then  expanding  these  on  a  wide  plan  ;  only  there  is  some 
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OO 


Fig.  1. 


difficulty  here  in  the  nomenclature,  for  an  arched  roof  over  a 
narrow  space  has  (I  believe)  no  name,  except  that  which  be- 
longs properly  to  the  piece  of  stone  or  wood  composing  such 
a  roof,  namely,  HnteL  But  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  undnrHtandiii^  that  lio  is  firHt  tx>  considor  roofn  on  tbo  hoc?- 
tion  only,  thinking  how  best  to  construct  a  narrow  bar  or  Hlico 
of  them,  of  whatever  form  ;  as,  for  instance,  x,  ?/,  or  2,  over  the 
plan  or  area  a,  Fig.  L  Having  done  this,  let  him  imagine 
these  several  divisions,  first  moved  along  (or  set  side  by  side) 
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over  a  rectangle,  6,  Fig.  L,  and  then  revolved  round  a  point  (or 
crossed  at  it)  over  a  polygon,  e,  or  cii'cle,  d,  and  lie  will  have 
every  foi*m  of  simple  roof :  the  arched  section  giving  sncces* 
Mtvoly  tlio  vtuiltod  ixK)f  liud  dome,  luid  the  gublod  section  giv- 
ing the  gabled  roof  and  spire. 

As  we  go  farther  into  the  subject,  we  shall  only  have  to  add 
one  or  two  forms  to  the  sections  here  given,  in  order  to  em- 
brace all  the  xincomhined  roofs  in  existence  ;  and  we  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  many  questions  respecting  cross-vault- 
ing, and  other  moilcs  of  tlicir  combination. 

§  VI.  Now,  it  also  happens,  from  its  place  in  buildings,  that 
the  sectional  roof  over  a  narrow  space  will  need  to  be  consid- 
ered before  wo  come  to  the  expanded  ix>of  over  a  broad  one. 
For  when  a  wall  has  been  gathered,  as  above  explained,  into 
piers,  that  it  may  better  bear  vertical  pressure,  it  is  generally 
necessaiy  that  it  should  bo  expanded  again  at  the  top  into  a 
continuous  wall  before  it  carries  the  true  roof.  Ai*ches  or 
lintels  ai*e,  therefore,  thrown  fi*om  pier  to  pier,  apd  a  level 
preparation  for  carrying  the  real  roof  is  made  above  tliem. 
After  we  have  examined  the  structure  of  piers,  thei*efore,  we 
shall  have  to  see  how  hntels  or  ai'ches  ai*e  thrown  from  pier  to 
pier,  and  the  whole  prepared  for  the  superincumbent  roof ; 
Uiis  aiTangemont  being  universal  in  all  good  architecture  pro- 
pai*ed  for  vertical  pi*ossures  ;  and  we  shall  then  examine  the 
condition  of  the  great  roof  itself.  And  because  the  structure 
of  tlie  roof  very  often  introduces  certain  lateral  pressures  which 
have  much  to  do  with  the  placing  of  buttresses,  it  will  be  well 
to  do  all  this  befora  we  examine  the  nature  of  butti^esses,  and, 
therefoi*e,  between  pai*ts  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  above  plan,  §  iv. 
So  now  we  shall  have  to  study  :  (A)  the  construction  of  walls ; 
(D)  that  of  pici-s ;  (C)  that  of  lintels  or  lU'ches  pi*e|)iu*o<l  for 
nM)ring  ;  (i))  that  of  roofH  pi*o|>er  ;  and  (E)  tliat  of  buttreusea 

§  vu.  W,  jlpcriures. — There  must  either  bo  intervals  between 
the  piers,  of  which  intei*vals  the  cliaracter  will  be  determined 
by  tliat  of  the  pieni  themselves,  or  else  dooi's  or  windows  in 
the  walls  proper.  And,  respecting  doors  or  windows,  we  have 
to  determine  tliree  things :  first,  the  proper  shape  of  the  entire 
aperture  ;  secondly,  tlie  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  filled  with 
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'valves  or  glass ;  and  thirdly,  the  modes  of  protecting  it  on  the 
outside,  and  fitting  appliances  of  convenience  to  it^  as  porches 
or  balconies.  And  this  ^vill  be  our  division  F  ;  and  if  the 
reader  will  have  the  patience  to  go  through  these  six  heads, 
which  include  every  possible  feature  of  protective  architecture, 
and  to  consider  the  sitnplo  necessities  and  fitnesses  of  each,  I 
will  answer  for  it,  ho  shall  never  confound  goo<l  architcciuro 
with  bad  any  more.  For,  as  to  architecture  of  position,  a 
great  part  of  it  involves  necessities  of  construction  with  which 
the  spectator  cannot  become  generally  acquainted,  and  of  tbe 
compliance  with  which  he  is  therefore  never  expected  to  judge, 
— ^as  in  chimneys,  lighi-houses,  &c. :  and  the  other  forms  of  it 
are  so  closely  connected  with  those  of  protective  architecture, 
that  a  few  words  in  Chap.  XIX.  respecting  staircases  and 
towers,  will  contain  all  with  which  the  reader  need  be  troubled 
on  the  subject 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    WALL    BASE. 


§  I.  Ocm  first  business,  then,  is  with  Wall,  and  to  find  out 
wherein  lies  the  true  excellence  of  the  "  Wittiest  Partition." 
For  it  is  rather  strange  that,  often  as  we  speak  of  a  "  dead  *' 
wall,  and  that  with  considerable  disgust,  we  have  not  often, 
since  Snout's  time,  heard  of  a  living  one.  But  the  common 
epithet  of  opprobrium  is  justly  bestowed,  and  marks  a  right 
feeling.  A  wall  has  no  business  to  bo  dead.  It  ought  to  have 
members  in  its  make,  and  purposes  in  its  existence,  hke  an 
organized  creature,  and  to  answer  its  ends  in  a  living  and  en- 
ergetic way  ;  and  it  is  only  when  wo  do  not  chooRc  to  put  any 
strength  nor  organization  into  it,  that  it  offends  us  by  its 
deadness.  Every  wall  ought  to  be  a  "sweet  and  lovely  wall." 
I  do  not  care  about  its  having  ears ;  but,  for  instiiiction  and 
exhortation,  I  would  often  have  it  to  "  hold  up  its  fingers." 
What  its  necessary  members  and  excellences  are,  it  is  our 
present  business  to  discover. 
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§  II.  A  wall  has  been  defined  to  be  an  even  and  united  fence 
of  wood,  eai'th,  stone,  or  metal  Metal  fences,  however,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  take  the  foim  of  walls,  but  of  railings  ;  and,  like 
all  other  metal  coutfti'uctions,  must  be  left  out  of  oiu:  present 
iuvosligatiou  ;  as  may  bo  idso  walls  comi>osed  moroly  of  light 
planks  or  laths  for  purposes  of  partition  or  indosure.  Sub- 
stantial walls,  whether  of  wood  or  earth  (I  use  the  word  earth 
as  including  clay,  baked  or  unbaked,  and  stone),  have,  in  their 
pei'fect  form,  three  distinct  membei*s : — the  Foundation,  Body 
or  Veil,  and  Cornice. 

§  in.  The  foundation  is  to  the  wall  what  the  paw  is  to  an 
animal  It  is  a  long  foot,  wider  than  the  wall,  on  which  the 
wall  is  to  stand,  and  which  keeps  it  from  settling  into  the 
ground.  It  is  most  necessary  that  this  gi*eat  element  of  secu- 
rity should  be  visible  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  made  a  pai't 
of  the  stinicture  above  ground.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  be- 
comes incoi*porated  with  the  entire  foundation  of  the  build- 
ing, a  vast  table  on  which  walls  or  piers  are  alike  set :  but 
even  then,  the  eye,  taught  by  the  reason,  requires  some  ad- 
ditional preparation  or  foot  for  the  wall,  and  the  building  is 
felt  to  be  imperfect  without  it.  This  foundation  we  shall  call 
tlie  Rase  of  tbo  wall. 

^  IV.  'JNio  body  of  tlio  wall  iH  of  <u)ui*ho  Uin  principal  iiiumh 
of  it,  formed  of  mud  or  clay,  of  brit^ka  or  utonos,  of  logs  or 
hewn  timber ;  the  condition  of  sti'ucture  being,  that  it  is  of 
equal  thickness  everywhere,  below  and  above.  It  may  bo 
half  a  foot  thick,  or  six  feet  thick,  or  fifty  feet  thick ;  but  if 
of  equal  thickness  everywhere,  it  is  still  a  wall  proper  :  if  to 
its  fifty  feet  of  proper  thickness  there  be  added  so  much  as 
an  iuch  of  thickness  iu  particular  parts,  tliat  added  thickness 
is  to  be  considered  as  some  form  of  butti*c8S  or  pier,  or  other 
appliance.* 

In  perfect  ai'chitecture,  however,  the  walls  are  generally 

*  Many  walls  are  sliglitly  sloped  or  ourved  towards  their  tops,  and  have 
buttreast's  added  to  them  (that  of  the  Queen's  nench  Prison  ik  a  curious 
instance  of  the  vertical  buttress  and  inclined  wall) ;  but  in  aU  such  in- 
stances the  slope  of  the  wall  is  properly  to  be  considered  a  condition  of 
incorporated  buttress. 
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k^pi  of  moderate  thickness,  and  strengthened  by  piers  or 
buttresses;  and  the  part  of  the  wall^between  these,  being 
generally  intended  only  to  secure  privacy,  or  keep  out  the 
slighter  forces  of  weatlier,  may  be  properly  called  a  Wall 
Veil.  I  shall  always  use  this  word  "  Veil  "  to  signify  the  even 
portion  of  a  waU,  it  being  more  expressive  than  the  teim 
13ody. 

§  v.  When  tlie  materials  with  which  this  veil  is  built  nro 
very  loose,  or  of  shapes  which  do  not  fit  well  together,  it 
sometimes  becomes  necessary,  or  at  least  adds  to  security,  to 
introduce  courses  of  more  solid  material  Thus,  bricks  al- 
ternate with  rolled  pebbles  in  the  old  walls  of  Verona,  and 
hewn  stones  with  brick  in  its  Lombard  churches.  A  banded 
structure,  almost  a  stratification  of  the  wall,  is  thus  produced ; 
and  the  courses  of  more  solid  material  ai*e  sometimes  deco- 
mted  witli  carving.  Ev0n  when  the  wall  is  not  thus  banded 
through  its  whole  height,  it  frequently  becomes  expedient  to 
lay  a  course  of  stone,  or  at  least  of  more  cai*efully  chosen 
materials,  at  regular  heights ;  and  such  belts  or  bands  we 
may  call  Stiing  courses.  These  are  a  kind  of  epochs  in  the 
wall*s  existence  ;  something  like  periods  of  rest  and  reflection 
in  hunian  Hfe,  before  entering  on  a  new  career.  Or  else,  in 
the  building,  they  correspond  to  Iho  divisions  of  its  stones 
within,  express  its  inteiiinl  structure,  and  mai'k  off  some  por- 
tion of  the  ends  of  its  existence  already  attained. 

§  VI.  Finally,  on  the  top  of  the  wall  some  protection  from 
the  weather  is  necessaiy,  or  some' preparation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  superincumbent  weight,  called  a  coping,  or  Cornice. 
I  shall  use  tlio  word  Cornice  for  both  ;  for,  in  fact,  a  coping 
is  a  roof  to  the  waU  itself,  and  is  carried  by  a  small  cornice 
as  the  roof  of  the  building  by  a  large  one.  In  either  case,  the 
cornice,  small  or  large,  is  the  termination  of  the  wall's  exist- 
ence, the  accomplishment  of  its  work.  AVhen  it  is  meant  to 
cany  some  Rnpcrinciinibont  weight,  the  cornice  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  its  hand,  opened  to  carry  Boincthin}<;  above  iltt 
head  ;  as  the  base  was  considered  its  foot :  and  tlie  three 
pai*ts  should  grow  out  of  each  other  and  form  one  whole,  like 
the  loot,  stalk,  and  bell  of  a  flower. 
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These  three  parts  we  shall  examme  iu  succession ;  and, 
first,  the  Base. 

§  vn.  It  may  be  sometimes  in  our  power,  and  it  is  always 
expedient,  to  prepare  for  the  whole  building  some  settled 
foundation,  level  and  firm,  out  of  sight.  But  this  has  not 
been  done  in  some  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  existence.  It 
cannot  always  be  done  perfectly,  except  at  enormous  expense ; 
and,  in  reasoning  upon  the  superstructure,  we  shall  never 
suppose  it  to  be  done.  The  mind  of  the  spectator  does  not 
conceive  it ;  and  he  estimates  the  merits  of  the  edifice  on  the 
Hnp|X)sition  of  its  being  built  upon  the  ground.  Even  if  there 
be  a  vast  table  land  of  foundation  elevated  for  the  whole  of 
it,  accessible  by  steps  all  around,  as  at  Pisa,  the  surface  of 
tliis  table  is  always  conceived  as  capable  of  yielding  somewhat 
to  supenncumbent  weight,  and  generally  is  so ;  and  we  shall 
base  all  our  arguments  on  the  widest  possible  supposition, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  building  stands  on  a  surface  either  of 
earth,  or,  at  all  events,  capable  of  yielding  in  some  degree  to 
its  weight 

§  vm.  Now,  let  the  reader  simply  ask  himself  how,  on  such 
a  surface,  he  would  set  about  building  a  substantial  wall, 

that  should  be  able  to 
l)car  weight  and  to  stand 
for  ages.  Ho  would  as- 
suredly look  about  for 
the  largest  stones  he 
had  at  his  disposal,  and, 
rudely  levelling  the 
ground,  he  would  lay 
these  well  together  over 
a  considembly  lai*gor 
width  UiHii  ho  rcqninid 
the  wall  to  bo  (Hiipposo 
08  at  a.  Fig.  IE.),  in  oi*der 
to  equalise  the  pressuro 
of  the  wall  over  a  large  8ui*face,  and  form  its  foot  On  Uie 
top  of  these  he  would  perhaps  lay  a  second  tier  of  large 
stones,  6,  or  even  the  third,  e,  making  the  breadth  somewhat 
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leas  each  time,  bo  as  to  prepare  for  the  pressure  of  the  wall 
on  the  centre,  and,  naturaUy  or  necessarily,  using  somewhat 
smaller  stones  above  than  below  (since  we  supposed  him  to 
look  about  for  the  largest  first),  and  cutting  them  more 
neatly.  His  third  tier,  if  not  his  second,  will  probably  ap- 
pear a  sulD&ciontly  secure  foundation  for  finer  work ;  for  i( 
tlie  earth  yield  at  all,  it  will  probably  yield  profty  equally 
under  the  great  moss  of  masonry  now  knit  together  over  it 
So  he  will  prepare  for  the  wall  itself  at  once  by  sloping  off  the 
next  tier  of  stones  to  the  light  diameter,  uaatd.  If  there  be 
any  joints  in  this  tier  within  the  wall,  he  may  perhaps,  for 
further  security,  lay  a  binding  stone  across  them,  e,  and  then 
begin  the  work  of  the  wall  veil  itself,  whether  in  bricks  or 
stones. 

§  IX.  I  have  supposed  the  prepai*ation  here  to  be  for  a  largo 
wall,  because  such  a  preparation  will  give  us  the  best  general 
type.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  essential  features  of  the  ai*- 
i-angement  are  only  two,  that  is  to  say,  one  tier  of  massy  work 
for  foundation,  suppose  c,  missing  the  first  two  ;  and  the  re- 
ceding tier  or  real  foot  of  the  wall,  d.  The  reader  will  find 
these  members,  though  only  of  brick,  in  most  of  the  con- 
siderable and  i^dopondont  walls  in  the  8u1)urbfl  of  London. 

g  X.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  gonei*al  type.  Fig.  2, 
will  bo  subject  to  many  different  modifications  ui  different 
circumstances.  Sometimes  the  ledges  of  the  tiers  a  and  b 
may  be  of  greater  width  ;  and  when  the  building  is  in  a 
secure  place,  and  of  finished  masonry,  these  may  be  sloped 
off  also  like  the  main  foot  d.  In  Venetian  buildings  these 
lower  ledges  are  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  therefore  left  rough 
hewn  ;  but  in  fine  work  and  in  important  positions  the  lower 
ledges  may  be  bevelled  and  decorated  like  the  upper,  or 
another  added  above  d  ;  and  all  tbeso  parts  may  bo  in  difVer- 
ent  proportions,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  building 
alx)ve  them.  But  wo  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  tlioso 
variations  at  present,  they  being  all  more  or  Idas  dopondont 
upon  decorative  considerations,  except  only  one  of  very  gi'eat 
importance,  that  is  to  say,  the  widening  of  the  lower  ledge 
into  a  stone  seat,  which  may  be  often  done  in  buildings  of  great 
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size  with  most  beautiful  effect :  it  looks  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  preserves  the  work  above  from  violence.  In  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  which  is  a  small  and  low  chui'ch,  and  needing  no 
grnat  foundation  for  the  wall  V(3il8  of  it»  wo  find  only  the 
llirco  niembei*tt,  b,  c,  and  d.  Of  these  the  firat  rises  about  a 
foot  above  the  pavement  of  St  Mark's  Place,  and  foims  an 
elevated  dais  in  some  of  the  recesses  of  the  porches,  chequered 
red  and  white  ;  c  forms  a  seat  which  follows  tlie  line  of  Uie 
walls,  while  its  basic  character  is  marked  by  its  also  carrying 
certain  shafts  wiUi  which  we  have  here  no  concern  ;  <f  is  of 
white  marble ;  and  all  are  enriched  and  decorated  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  perfect  manner  possible,  as  we  shall  see  in 
Chap.  XXY.  And  thus  much  may  serve  to  fix  the  type  of 
wall  bases,  a  ty|)o  oftener  followed  in  real  practice  than  any 
other  we  shall  hereafter  be  enabled  to  deteimine  :  for  wall 
bases  of  necessity  must  be  solidly  built»  and  the  architect  is 
therefore  driven  into  the  adoption  of  the  right  form  ;  or  if 
he  deviate  from  it,  it  is  genemlly  in  meeting  some  necessity 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  as  in  obtaining  cellars  and  under- 
ground room,  or  in  preparing  for  some  grand  features  or  par- 
ticidar  parts  of  the  wall,  or  in  some  mistaken  idea  of  decora- 
tion,— into  which  eiTors  we  liad  better  not  pursue  him  until 
we  understand  something  more  of  the  rest  of  the  building  : 
let  us  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  wall  vciL 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     WALL     VEIL. 

g  J.  Trr  summer  of  the  year  1849  was  spent  by  the  ^vriter 
in  roHcarclics  little  bearing  u|K>n  his  prcsniit  subjoct,  and  con- 
nected cliioily  with  proposed  illuHtrutioiiH  of  the  mountain 
forms  in  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  JUit  there  iu*o  some- 
times more  valuable  lessons  to  be  leai-netl  in  the  school  of 
nature  than  in  that  of  Yitruvius,  and  a  fraci^nieut  of  building 
among  the  Alps  is  singulai*ly  illustrative  of  the  chief  featura 
which  I  have  at  present  to  develop  as  necessary  to  the  per* 
fection  of  the  wall  veil 
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It  is  n  froffment  of  Bome  size ;  A  group  of  broken  walls,  one 
of  Uiem  overhangiDg ;  crowned  witii  n  cornice,  nodding  some 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  its  mnsny  flank,  three  thousanil 
alxive  its  glacier  Lose,  and  fourteen  thousand  above  the  sen, 
— a  wall  truly  of  some  majesty,  at  once  the  most  precipitouH 
nn<1  tiio  ati-ongest  ninas  iu  the  whole  chain  of  the  .Upa,  the 
Mont  Ccrvin. 

§  u.  It  has  been  falsely  repiesehtoil  as  a  peak  or  tower.  It 
is  a  vast  ridged  proraontory,  connected  at  its  western  root 
with  the  Dent  d'Erin,  and  lifting  itself  like  a  rearing  horse 
with  its  face  to  the  east.  All  the  way  along  the  flank  of  it, 
for  half  a  day's  journey  on  the  Zmutt  glacier,  the  grim  black 
terraces  of  its  foundations  range  almost  without  n  break  ;  and 
the  clouds,  when  their  day's  work  is  done,  and  they  ore  weniy, 
lay  themselves  down  od  those  foundation  steps,  and  rest  till 
dawn,  each  with  his  leagues  of  gray  mantle  stretched  along 
tlie  grisly  ledge,  and  the  cornice  of  the  mighty  wall  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight,  three  thousand  feet  above. 

%  111.  Tlio  eastern  face  of  the  promontory  is  hewn  down,  nn 
if  by  the  tiingle  sweep  of  a  sword,  from  the  crest  of  it  to  tho 
base ;  hewn  concave  and  smooth,  like  the  hollow  of  a  wave : 
on  each  flank  of  it  there  is  Rct  a  biittrcRs,  both  of  about  eqnnl 
height,  tlicir  hemlfi  Blu|icd  out  from  the  main  wall  about  seven 
Innulred  feet  below  its  summit.  That  on  the  north  is  the 
most  important ;  it  is  as  sharp  as  the  frontal  angle  of  a  bas- 
tion, nnd  sloped  sheer  away  to  the  north-east,  tlirowing  out 
spur  beyond  spur,  until  it  <«rminates  in  a  long  low  curve  of 
nisnet  precipice,  at  wlioae  foot  a  great  bay  of  the  glacier  of  the 
<^))  do  Ocmn  lien  on  level  as  a  lake.  Tliis  spur  in  onn  of 
llio  few  points  from  which  tho  mnsa  of  the  Mont  Corvin  is  in 
anywise  approachable.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  masonry  of 
Ithc  mountain  itself,  and  affords  us  the  means  of  examining 
the  character  of  ita  materials. 

J}  IV.  Fow  iu-chit.p<'(«  wtnihl  hko  to  build  with  Mttini,  The 
slojie  of  the  rocks  to  the  north-west  is  eovcrml  two  feet  deep 
widi  tliuir  nuns,  a  mass  of  loose  and  slaty  shale,  of  a  dull 
brick-red  color,  which  yields  beneath  the  foot  like  ashes,  so 
that,  iu  running  down,  you  step  one  yard,  and  slide  three. 
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The  rock  is  indeed  hard  beneaUi,  but  still  disposed  in  thin 
courses  of  these  cloven  shales,  so  finely  laid  that  they  look  in 
places  more  like  a  heap  of  crushed  autumn  leaves  than  a  rock ; 
and  the  first  seuBation  is  one  of  unmitigated  surprise,  as  if 
the  mountain  were  upheld  by  miracle  ;  but  surprise  becomes 
more  intelligent  reverence  for  the  great  builder,  when  we 
find,  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  these  dead  leaves,  a  course 
of  living  rock,  of  quartz  as  white  as  the  snow  that  encircles  it^ 
and  harder  than  a  bed  of  steel. 

§  V.  It  is  one  only  of  a  thousand  iron  bands  that  knit  the 
sti'ength  of  the  mighty  mountain.  Through  the  butti^ess  and 
the  wall  alike,  the  courses  of  its  vaiied  masonry  are  seen  in 
their  successive  order,  smooth  and  true  as  if  laid  by  line  and 
plummet^*  but  of  thickness  and  strengUi  continually  varying, 
and  with  silver  cornices  glittering  along  the  edge  of  each, 
laid  by  the  snowy  winds  and  carved  by  the  sunshine, — stain- 
less ornaments  of  tlie  eternal  temple,  by  wliicli  "  neither  Uie 
hammer  nor  the  axe,  nor  any  tool,  was  heard  while  it  was  in 
building." 

§  VI.  I  do  not»  however,  bring  this  forward  as  an  instance 
of  any  universal  law  of  natural  building  ;  there  are  solid  as 
well  as  coui'sed  masses  of  precipice,  but  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  most  noble  cliflf  in  Europe,  which  this  oustxirn  front 
of  the  Oervin  is,  I  believe,  without  dispute,  should  be  to  us 
au  example  of  the  utmost  possible  stability  of  precipitousness 
attained  with  materials  of  imperfect  and  variable  chai*acter ; 
and,  what  is  more,  there  are  very  few  cliffs  which  do  not  dis- 
play alteiiiatious  between  compact  and  friable  conditions  of 
their  material,  marked  in  their  contours  by  bevelled  slopes 
when  the  bricks  are  soft,  and  vertical  steps  when  they  are 
harder.  And,  although  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude  that  it  is 
woll  to  iiitro(lu<!0  courscH  of  bad  niid^rialH  wluiii  we  can  gel 
IKU'ftu'.t  luutcn-ial,  1  bolievo  wo  ]uay  conclude  with  ((ruat  <'.er- 
tainty  that  it  is  better  and  easier  to  strengthen  a  wall  ncccs- 
sai'ily  of  imperfect  substance,  as  of  brick,  by  introducing  care- 
fully laid  coui*8es  of  stone,  than  by  adding  to  its  thickness ; 

*  On  tlie  «aiUrn  side :  violontly  oontorted  ou  thu  uorthern  and  wettem. 
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and  the  first  impression  we  receive  from  the  unbroken  aspect 
of  a  wall  veil,  unless  it  be  of  hewn  stone  throughout^  is  that 
it  must  be  both  tliicker  and  weaker  than  it  would  have  been, 
had  it  been  proj^erly  coursed.  The  decorative  reasons  for 
adopting  the  coui'sed  an*angement,  which  we  shall  notice  here- 
after, are  so  weighty,  that  they  would  alone  bo  almost  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  it ;  and  the  amutructivo  oiios  will  apply 
univci-sally,  except  in  the  rai*e  cases  in  which  the  choice  of 
perfect  or  imperfect  material  is  ontii'cly  open  to  us,  or  where 
the  general  system  of  the  decoration  of  the  building  i*equires 
absolute  unity  in  its  surface. 

§  viL  As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  intermediate  parts 
themselves,  it  is  regulated  by  ceiiain  conditions  of  bonding 
and  fitting  the  stones  or  bricks,  which  tlie  reader  need  hardly 
be  troubled  to  consider,  and  which  I  wish  that  bricklnyci's 
themselves  were  always  honest  enough  to  observe.  But  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  note  under  the  head  of  aesthetic  or 
consti'uctive  hiw,  Uiis  important  principle,  that  masonry  is  al- 
ways bad  which  appears  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
ai'chitect  more  than  absolute  conditions  of  strength  require. 
Nothing  is  more  contemptible  in  any  work  than  an  ap2>oarance 
of  the  sHghtest  desire  on  the  pnrt  of  the  builder  to  dmu:l  at- 
te.nlion  to  the  way  its  stones  are  put  together,  or  of  any  trouble 
taken  either  to  show  or  to  conceal  it  more  tlian  was  rigidly  ne- 
cessary: it  may  sometimes,  on  the  one  hand,  be  necessary 
to  conceal  it  as  far  as  may  be,  by  delicate  and  close  fitting, 
when  the  joints  would  interfere  with  lines  of  sculpture  or  of 
mouldings ;  and  it  may  often,  on  the  other  hand,  be  de- 
lightful to  show  it,  as  it  is  delightfid  in  places  to  show  tlio 
anatomy  even  of  the  most  delicate  human  frame  :  but  Hudi' 
tnislij  to  conceal  it  is  the  en*or  of  vulgar  painters,  who  are 
afraid  to  show  that  their  figures  have  bones  ;  and  studiously 
to  display  it  is  the  error  of  the  base  pupils  of  Michael  Angelo, 
who  turned  heroes*  limbs  into  surgeons'  diagrams, — but  with 
less  excuse  than  theirs,  for  ^  there  is  less  interest  in  the 
anatomy  displayed.  Exhibited  masonry  is  in  most  cases  the 
expedient  of  ai'chitects  who  do  not  know  how  to  fill  up  blank 
spaces,  and  many  a  building,  which  would  have  been  decent 
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enough  if  let  alone,  has  been  sorawled  over  with  straiighi 
lines,  as  in  Fig.  KL,  on  exactly  the  same  principles,  and  with 
just  the  same  arabuut  of  intelligence  as  a  boy's  in  scrawling 
his  (sopy-book  wlien  ho  cannot  write.  The  dovico  was  thought 
ingenious  at  one  period  of  ai'ohitectural  history  ;  Ut.  Paul's 
and  Whiteliall  are  covered  with  it»  and  it  is  in  this  I  imagine 

r-  that  some  of  our  modern 

I         I         I        I         I  I       ai'chitects     suppose     the 

great  merit  of  those  build- 
ings to  consist.  There  is, 
however,  no  excuse  for 
enx)rs  in  disposition  of 
masonry,  for  there  is  but 
one  law  upon  the  subject^ 
and  that  easily  complied 
with,  to  avoid  all  affecta- 
tion and  all  unnecessary 
expense,  either  in  showing  or  concealing.  Every  one  knows  a 
buikling  is  built  of  separate  stones ;  nobody  will  ever  object 
to  seeing  that  it  is  so,  but  nobody  wants  to  count  them,  llie 
divisions  of  a  church  are  much  like  the  divisions  of  a  sermon ; 
tlioy  lire  always  riglit  so  long  as  thoy  ai-o  necessary  to  edif)(uv- 
tioii,  and  ulwayH  wrcuig  when  they  are  thrust  upon  the  attention 
as  divisions  only.  Tlioi*o  may  bo  neatness  in  ciu'ving  when 
there  is  richness  in  feasting ;  but  I  have  heard  many  a  dis- 
coui*se,  and  seen  many  a  chui'ch  wall,  in  which  it  was  all  carv- 
ing and  no  meat 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THK    WALL    OOliNIOK. 


g  I.  We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  close  of  the  wall's  exist- 
ence, or  its  cornice.  It  was  above  stated,  that  a  cornice  has 
one  of  two  oilicus  :  if  the  wi^ll  have  nothing  to  can-y,  the 
cornice  is  its  roof,  and  defends  it  from  the  weather  ;  if  there 
is  weight  to  be  earned  above  the  wall,  the  cornice  is  its  hand, 
and  is  expanded  to  caiTy  the  said  weight. 
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Thero  ore  Beveral  Tvaya  of  roofing  or  protecting  indepen- 
dent walla,  occordiog  to  the  means  nearent  at  linad  :  Bometimes 
tLe  wall  hoe  a  true  roof  nil  to  itself ;  soinotimea  it  (enniDittcs 
in  n  sninll  gabled  ridge,  mode  of  bricke  set  slanting,  as  con- 
stantly in  tlie  suburbs  of  London  ;  or  of  hewn  stoue,  in 
nlrongor  work ;  or  in  n  siiiglo  sloping  fiico,  iiirlinnd  to  tho 
ontsido.  AVo  need  not  trouble  onrsclvos  at  present  about 
tliese  smnll  roolings,  which  avo  mci'oly  the  diminutions  of 
large  ones  ;  but  we  must  examine  the  important  and  constAnt 
member  of  tlie  wall  structure,  wliich  prepaies  it  eitlicr  for 
these  smalt  roofs  or  for  weights  above,  and  is  its  true  cornice. 

§  n.  ^e  reader  will,  perhaps,  as  heretofore,  be  Idnd 
enough  to  think  for  himself,  how,  having 
carried  up  fais  wall  veil  as  high  as  it  may 
\\a  needed,  lie  will  sot  about  pi-otoctiug 
il  from  wonllior,  or  pre^taring  it  for 
weight.  Let  him  imagine  tho  top  of  tho 
unfinished  wall,  as  it  would  be  seen  from 
above  with  nil  the  joints,  perhaps  i 
cemented,  or  imperieclly  filled  up  with 
cement,  open  to  the  aky ;  and  i 
broken  materials  filling  gaps  between 
large  ones,  and  leaving  cavities  ready  for 
the  rain  to  soak  into,  and  loosen  and  dis- 
solve the  cement,  and  split,  as  it  froze,  the 
whole  to  pieces.  I  am  mucli  mistaken  if 
bis  first  impulse  would  not  be  to  take  a 
great  Urtt  stone  anil  lay  it  on  the  top  ;  or 
mtlicr  a  wricB  of  Biich,  nido  by  sido,  pio 
jecting  well  over  the  edge  of  the  wall 
veil.  If,  also,  he  proposed  to  lay  a  weight 
(as,  for  instance,  the  end  of  n  beam)  on  the  wall,  he  would 
feel  at  once  that  the  pressure  of  this  beam  on,  or  rather  among, 
Uio  smidl  stones  of  the  wall  vail,  ini(;1it  vn-y  jiowilily  disliidgo 
or  disan'ongo  some  of  thoin  ;  and  tlie  Tirst  impulse  would  bo, 
in  tliis  case,  also  to  lay  a  large  flat  stone  on  tho  top  of  all  lo 
receive  the  beam,  or  any  other  weight,  and  distribute  it 
equally  among  the  small  stones  below,  as  at  a.  Fig.  IV. 
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§  III.  We  must  therefore  have  our  flat  stone  in  either  case ; 
and  let  h,  Fig.  IV.,  be  the  section  or  side  of  it^  as  it  is  set 
uci-oss  tlio  wall.  Now,  evidently,  if  by  any  chance  this  weight 
happen  to  bo  thrown  moro  on  the  edges  of  this  stone  than 
the  centre,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  these  edges  breaking  oil*. 
Had  we  not  better,  therefore,  put  another  stone,  sloped  off  to 
the  wall,  beneath  the  projecting  one,  as  at  c  But  now  our 
cornice  looks  somewhat  too  heavy  for  the  wall ;  and  as  the 
upper  stone  is  evidently  of  needless  tliickness,  we  will  thin  it 
somewhat,  and  we  have  the'fonn  d.  Now  observe  :  the  lower 
or  bevelled  stone  here  at  d  corresponds  to  d  in  the  base  (Fig. 
n.,  page  66).  That  was  the  foot  of  tlie  wall ;  this  is  its  hand. 
And  the  top  stone  here,  which  is  a  constant  member  of  cor- 
nices, corresponds  to  the  under  stone  c,  in  Fig.  IL,  which  is  a 
constant  member  of  base&  The  reader  has  no  idea  at  present 
of  the  enormous  importance  of  these  members  ;  but  as  we  shall 
have  to  refer  to  thoni  por|X3tiiall3%  I  must  ask  him  to  compute 
them,  and  iix  theu*  relations  well  in  his  mind :  and,  for  conveni- 
ence, I  shall  call  the  bevelled  or  sloping  stone,  X,  and  the  up- 
light  edged  stone,  Y.  The  reader  may  remember  easily  which 
is  which  ;  for  X  is  an  intersection  of  two  slopes,  and  may  there- 
fore properly  mean  either  of  the  two  sloping  stones  ;  and  Y  is 
a  figure  with  a  i^eipondicular  line  and  two  slopes,  and  may 
therefore  fitly  stand  for  the  upright  stone  in  relation  to  each 
of  the  sloping  ones ;  and  as  we  shall  liave  to  say  much  more 
about  cornices  than  about  bases,  let  X  and  Y  stand  for  the 
stones  of  the  coiiiice,  and  Xb  and  Yb  for  those  of  the  base, 
when  distinction  is  needed. 

§  IV.  Now  the  form  at  d^  Fig.  IV.,  is  the  great  root  and 
primal  type  of  all  cornices  whatsoever.  In  order  to  see  what 
forms  may  be  developed  from  it,  let  us  take  its  profile  a  little 
larger — a.  Fig.  V.,  with  X  and  Y  duly  miu'ked.  Now  this 
fonn,  being  the  root  of  nil  conii<*.cs,  may  cither  have  to  finish 
tlie  wall  and  so  keep  off  i*ain  ;  or,  as  so  often  stated,  to  curry 
weight  If  the  former,  it  is  evident  that,  in  its  present  profile, 
the  rain  will  nm  back  down  the  slope  of  X ;  and  if  the  latter, 
that  the  shai*p  angle  or  edge  of  X,  at  ^',  may  be  a  little  too 
weak  for  its  work,  and  run  a  chance  of  giving  way.     To  avoid 
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the  evil  in  ihe  first  case,  suppose  we  hollow  the  slope  of  X 
inwards,  as  at  6 ;  and  to  avoid  it  in  the  second  case,  suppose 
we  strengthen  X  bj  letting  it  bulge  outwards,  txR  at  c. 

§  v.  These  (6  and  c)  are  the  profiles  of  two  vast  families  of 
cornices,  springing  from  the  same  root»  which,  with  a  third 
arising  fi'om  their  combination  (owing  its  origin  to  icsthetio 
considerations,  and  inclining  sometimes  to  the  one,  sometimes 
to  the  other),  have  been  employed,  each  on  its  third  part  of 
the  architecture  of  the  whole  world  throughout  all  ages,  and 
must  continue  to  be  so  employed  through  such  time,  as  is  yet 
to  come.     We  do  not  at  present  speak  of  the  third  or  oom- 


X — 
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bined  group ;  but  the  relation  of  the  two  main  branches  to 
each  other,  and  to  tlie  line  of  origin,  is  given  at  c.  Fig.  V.  ; 
where  the  dotted  lines  are  the  representatives  of  the  two 
famiUes,  and  the  straight  line  of  the  root  The  slope  of  this 
right  line,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  curves,  here  drawn  as 
segments  of  circles,  we  leave  undetermined  :  the  slope,  as  well 
as  the  proportion  of  the  depths  of  X  and  Y  to  each  other, 
vary  according  to  the  weight  to  be  carried,  the  strength  of  the 
stone,  the  size  of  the  cornice,  and  a  tliousand  other  accidents ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  curves  according  to  (esthetic  laws.  It  is 
in  these  infinite  fields  that  the  invention  of  the  architect  is 
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permitted  to  expatiate,  but  not  in  the  alteration  of  primitive 
form& 

§  VI.  But  to  proceed.  It  will  doubtless  appear  to  the 
reader,  tliat^  evoi\  allowing  for  houio  of  Uioho  i^orniiHHiblo  vari- 
ations in  the  ciu*vo  or  slope  or  X,  neither  the  form  at  6,  nor 
any  appix>ximation  to  that  form,  would  be  sufficiently  under- 
cut to  keep  the  rain  from  running  back  upon  ii  This  is  true  ; 
but  we  have  to  consider  that  the  cornice,  as  the  close  of  the 
wall's  life,  is  of  all  its  features  that  which  is  best  fitted  for 
honor  and  ornament.  It  has  been  esteemed  so  by  almost  all 
builders,  and  has  been  lavishly  decorated  in  modes  hereafter 
to  be  considered.  But  it  is  evident  that,  as  it  is  high  above 
the  eye,  the  fittest  place  to  receive  the  decoration  is  the  slope 
of  X,  which  is  inclined  towards  thd  spectator  ;  and  if  we  cut 
away  or  hollow  out  this  slope  more  than  we  have  done  at  6,  all 
decoration  will  be  hid  in  the  shadow.  If,  therefore,  the  cli- 
mate be  fine,  and  rain  of  long  continuance  not  to  be  dreaded, 
we  shall  not  hollow  the  stone  X  further,  adopting  the  cuitc  at 
h  merely  as  the  most  protective  in  our  power.  But  if  the  climate 
be  one  in  which  rain  is  frequent  and  dangerous,  as  in  alterna- 
tions with  frost,  we  may  be  compelled  to  consider  the  cornice 
in  a  chamcter  disiinc^tly  pmtectivo,  and  to  hollow  out  X  far- 
tlior,  so  as  U)  enablo  it  ihorouglily  to  accomplish  its  pui'poso. 
A  cornice  11  niH  treated  loses  its  character  as  the  crown  or  honor 
of  the  wall,  takes  the  office  of  its  protector,  and  is  called  a 
DBiFSTONE.  The  diipstonc  is  naturally  the  attribute  of  North- 
ern buildings,  and  therefore  especially  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  the  true  cornice  is  the  attribute  of  Southern  build- 
ings, and  therefore  of  Greek  and  Italian  architecture ;  and 
it  is  one  of  their  peculiar  beauties,  and  eminent  features  of 
superiority. 

§  VII.  Before  passing  to  the  dripstone,  however,  let  us  ox- 
anuiie  a  little  farther  into  the  nature  of  tlie  true  cornice. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  render  either  of  the  forms  h  or  c,  Fig.  V., 
perfectly  protective  from  rain,  but  wo  can  help  them  a  little 
in  their  duty  by  a  ulight  mlvance  of  their  upper  ledge.  This, 
with  the  form  6,  we  can  best  manage  by  cutting  off  the  sharp 
upper  point  of  its  curve,  which  is  evidently  weak  and  useless; 
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and  we  shall  have  iho  form  /.  By  ii  ialight  advance  of  the 
upper  stone  c^  we  shall  have  the  parallel  form  g. 

These  two  cornices,  /  and  g^  are  characteristic  of  early 
Byzantine  work,  and  are  foimd  on  all  the  most  lovely  ex- 
amples of  it  in  Venice.  The  type  a  is  rarer,  but  occurs  pure 
iu  the  nioHt  ox(|uiHite  pim;o  of  coin^nmition  in  Yonico — tho 
iiorilicrn  iwrtico  of  St.  Mark's;  and  will  l»o  ^ivon  in  duo 
(ima 

§  vui.  Now  the  reader  has  doubtless  noticed  that  these 
forms  of  cornice  result^  from  considerations  of  fitness  and 
necessity,  far  more  neatly  and  decisively  than  the  forms  of 
the  base,  which  we  loft  only  very  generally  detennined.  Tlie 
reason  is,  that  there  are  many  ways  of  building  foundations, 
and  many  good  ways,  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  accidents 
of  the  ground  and  nature  of  accessible  materiala  There  is 
also  i*oom  to  spare  in  width,  and  a  chance  of  a  part  of  the 
aiTangement  being  concealed  by  the  ground,  so  as  to  modify 
height  But  wo  have  no  room  to  spare  in  width  on  the  top 
of  a  wtdl,  and  all  that  we  do  must  be  thoroughly  visible  ;  and 
we  can  but  liave  to  deal  with  bricks,  or  stones  of  a  certain 
.degree  of  fineness,  and  not  with  mere  gravel,  or  sand,  or 
clay, — so  that  as  the  conditions  are  limited,  the  foiTas  become 
determined  ;  and  our  sicps  will  bo  more  clear  and  certain  tho 
farther  we  advance.  The  sources  of  a  river  are  usually  half 
lost  among  moss  and  pebbles,  and  its  firat  movements  doubt- 
ful iu  direction  ;  but,  as  the  current  gathers  force,  its  banks 
are  determined,  and  its  branches  are  numbered. 

§  IX.  So  far  of  tho  true  cornice  :  wd  have  still  to  <letcnnino 
the  form  of  the  dnpstono. 

We  go  back  to  our  piinial  type  or  root  of  cornice,  a  of 
Fig.  V.  We  take  this  at  a  in  Fig.  VL,  and  we  are  to  con- 
fjider  it  entirely  ns  a  protection  against  rnin.  Now  the  only 
way  in  which  the  rnin  can  be  kept  from  running  back  on  tho 
nlopc  of  X  is  by  a  bold  hollowing  out  of  it.  upwards,  h.  But 
cloarly,  by  tlms  doing,  wo  slmll  so  weaken  tlio  projecting  part 
of  it  that  tlio  least  shock  would  bi*oak  it  at  tho  nock,  c ;  wo 
nnist  therefore  cnt  the  whole  out  of  one  stone,  which  will  give 
us  the  form  d.     That  the  water  may  not  lodge  on  the  upper 
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ledge  of  this,  we  bod  better  round  it  off;  and  it  will  better 
protect  the  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  if  we  let  the  stone 
project  over  it  in  a  roll,  cutting  the  recess  deeper  above. 
Those  two  changes  are  mmlo  in  e. :  a  is  the  type  of  driimtouos ; 
the  projecting  ^Kirt  being,  however,  more  or  less  rounded  into 
an  approximation  to  the  shape  of  a  falcon's  beak,  and  often 
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reaching  it  completely.  But  the  essential  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  u]!  and  under  cutting  of  the  curve.  Wherever 
we  find  this,  we  are  sura  that  the  climate  is  wet,  or  that  the 
builders  have  been  bred  in  a  wet  country,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  building  will  be  prepared  for  rough  weather.  The  up 
cutting  of  the  curve  is  sometimes  all  the  distinction  between 
the  mouldings  of  far-distant  countries  and  utterly  stituige 
nations. 
Fig.  VII.  represeutu)g  a  mouldhig  >vitli  an  outer  and  inner 

curve,  the  latter  under-cut  Take  the 
outer  line,  and  this  moulding  is  one  con- 
stant in  Venice,  in  architecture  traceable 
to  Arabian  types,  and  chiefly  to  the  early 
mosques  of  Cairo.  But  take  the  inner 
line ;  it  is  a  dripstone  at  Salisbury.  In 
that  narrow  interval  between  tlio  curves 
there  is,  when  wo  road  it  rightly,  iiu  ox- 
pi*OHsion  of  anotlicr  luul  mightior  curve, 
"TUVii.  — tlie  orbed  sweep  of  the  earth  and  sea, 

between  the  desert  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  green  and  level  fields  Uirough  which  the  clear  streams  of 
Sarum  wind  so  slowly. 
And  so  delicate  is  the  test,  that  though  pure  cornices  are 
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often  founci  in  the  north, — borrowed  from  dnssiGal  models, — 
BO  surely  08  we  flnd*a  true  dripstone  moulding  in  the  South, 
II le  influence  of  Northern  builders  has  been  at  work ;  and  this 
will  bo  one  uf  tlie  piincipal  evidences  which  I  shall  use  in  de- 
tecting Lombai'd  influence  on  Arab  work  ;  for  the  true  Byzan- 
tine and  Arab  mouldings  are  all  open  to  the  sky  and  light, 
but  the  Lombards  brought  witli  them  from  thoNorUi  the  fear 
of  rain,  and  in  all  the 
Lombardic  Oothic 
we  instantly  recog- 
nize the  shadowy 
dripstone :  a,  Fig. 
ym,  is  from  a  noble 
fragment  at  Milan, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Mor- 
canti;  /;,  from  the 
Broletto  of  Como. 
Compare  them  with 
e  and  d,  both  from 
Salisbury  ;  e  and  f 
from  Lisieus,  Normandy ;  g  and  h  from  Wenlock  Abbey, 
Shro2)shirc. 

§  X.  The  reader  is  now  master  of  all  that  he  need  know 
about  the  construction  of  the  general  wall  cornice,  fitted 
either  to  become  a  crown  of  the  wall,  or  to  cany  weight 
nbore.  If,  however,  the  weight  above  become  considerable, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  cornice  at  intervals  with 
brackets ;  especially  if  it  be  required  to  project  far,  as  weU  as 
to  carry  weight ;  as,  for  instiuicc,  if  there  bo  a  gallciy  on  top 
of  the  wall.  This  kuid  of  bmcket-cornice,  deep  or  shallow, 
forms  a  separate  family,  essentially  connected  with  roofs  and 
galleiics  ;  for  if  there  bo  no  Buperincumbent  weight,  it  is 
evidently  absurd  to  put  brncketfl  to  a  plain  cornice  or  drip- 
stone (though  this  is  sometimes  done  in  c^iTying  out  a  style) ; 
so  that,  as  soon  as  we  see  a  bracket  put  to  a  cornice,  it  im- 
plies, or  should  imply,  that  there  is  a  roof  or  gallery  above  it 
Hence  this  family  of  cornices  I  shall  consider  in  connection 
with  roofing,  calling  Uicm  "  roof    cornices,"  while  what  we 
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have  hithei'to  examined  ai*e  proper  "  wall  coiiiices."   The  roof 
coruice  and  wall  cornice  are  therefore  treated  in  division  D. 

Wo  ai'e  not,  however,  as  yet  neiu'ly  rwuly  for  our  roof. 
Wo  liave  only  obtained  that  which  wiia  to  bo  the  object  of  our 
iirst  division  (A) ;  wo  have  got,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  geneitd  idea 
of  a  wall  and  of  the  three  essential  imiia  of  a  wall ;  and  we 
have  next,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  get  an  idea  of  a  pier  and 
the  essential  parts  of  a  pier,  which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of 
our  second  division  (B). 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB   Pmil  BASE. 


§  I.  In  §  III.  of  Chnp.  ILL,  it  was  stated  that  when  a  wall 
had  to  sustain  an  addition  of  vertical  pressure,  it  was  first 
fitted  to  sustain  it  by  some  addition  to  its  own  thickness  ;  but 
if  the  pressure  became  very  great,  by  being  gatliered  up  into 

PiKBS. 

I  must  first  make  the  reader  understand  what  I  mean  by  a 
wall's  being  gathered  up.  Take  a  )>ie(;e  of  tolerably  thick 
di*awing-]>apor,  or  thin  Bristol  board,  Jivo  or  Hix  inchoH  Mjuaro. 
Set  it  on  its  edge  on  the  table,  and  put  a  Hinall  octavo  book 
on  the  edge  or  top  of  it,  and  it  will  bend  insUuitly.  Tear  it 
into  four  sti*ips  all  across,  and  roll  up  each  strip  tightly.  Set 
these  rolls  on  end  on  the  table,  and  they  will  carry  the  small 
octavo  perfectly  well.  Now  the  thickness  or  substance  of  the 
paper  employed  to  caiTy  the  weight  is  exactly  the  same  as  it 
was  before,  only  it  is  differently  arranged,  that  is  to  say, 
"gathered  ujx"*  If  therefore  a  wall  be  gathered  up  like  the 
BiiHtol  lK)ari1,  it  will  hvnv  groaUjr  weight  than  it  would  if  it 

*  The  ezpcrirooiit  is  not  quite  fair  in  this  rude  fnsliion  ;  for  tlic  small 
rolls  owe  their  increase  of  strength  much  more  to  their  tubular  form  than 
their  nggrogatioii  of  mutoriul  ;  hut  if  thu  jmpor  Ixt  <Mit  up  iuto  suuill  sh'i|iH, 
and  tiedtogutlior  Hrmly  in  throe  or  four  compact  bundlits,  it  will  exhibit 
increase  of  strength  t^nough  to  show  the  prinoix>le.  Vide,  however,  Ap- 
pendix lU,  *' Strength  of  Shafts." 
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remained  a  wall  veil.    The  sticks  into  whicli  you  gather  it  are 
called  Pier^,     A  pier  is  a  coagulated  wall. 

§  IL  Now  you  canuot  quite  treat  the  wall  as  you  did  the 
Bristol  board,  nud  twist  it  up  at  once  ;  but  let  us  see  how  you 
can  treat  it.  Let  a,  Fig.  IX.,  be  the  plan  of  a  wall  which  you 
liavo.  niado  iiiconvoniontly  and  oxpouHivcly  thick,  and  wliic^h 
still  appeal's  to  bo  slightly  too  wonk  for  what  it  must  ciuTy  : 
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divide  it,  as  at  b,  into  equal  spaces,  a,  6,  a,  6,  &c.  Cut  out  a 
thin  slice  of  it  at  every  a  on  each  side,  and  put  the  slices  you 
cut  out  on  at  every  6  on  each  side,  and  you  will  have  the  plan 
at  n,  with  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  bricka  But  your  wall 
is  now  so  much  concentrated,  that,  if  it.  was  only  slightly  too 
weak  before,  it  will  be  stronger  now  llian  it  noed  bo  ;  so  you 
may  spare  some  of  youi*  space  as  well  as  your  bricks  by  cut- 
VOL.  I.—0 
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ting  off  the  corners  of  the  thicker  parts,  ns  suppose  c,  o,  c,  e, 
at  c :  and  you  have  now  a  series  of  square  piere  connected  bj 
a  wall  veil,  which,  on  less  space  and  with  less  materiids,  will 
do  the  work  of  the  wall  at  a  perfectly  well. 

§  m.  I  do  not  say /iota  much  may  bo  cut  away  in  the  cornei-s 
c,  e, — that  is  a  mathematical  question  with  which  we  need  not 
ti'ouble  ourselves :  all  that  we  need  know  is,  that  out  of  every 
slice  we  take  from  the  "  6*8  "  and  put  on  at  the  "  a's"  we  may 
keep  a  certain  percentage  of  i*oom  and  bricks,  until,  suppos- 
ing tliat  wo  do  not  want  the  wall  veil  for  its  own  sake,  this 
latter  is  thinned  entirely  away,  hke  the  ginlle  of  the  Lady  of 
Avenel,  and  finally  breaks,  and  we  have  nothing  but  a  row  of 
8quiu*e  piers,  d. 

§  IV.  But  have  we  yet  aiiived  at  the  form  which  will  spare 
most  room,  and  use  fewest  materials?  No  ;  and  to  get  farther 
wo  must  apply  the  geneml  2)rinciple  to  our  wall,  which  is 
(Ujually  ii'iio  in  morals  and  mathematics,  tliat  the  strength  of 
materials,  or  of  men,  or  of  minds,  is  always  most  available 
when  it  is  applied  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  single  point 

Let  the  i^oint  to  which  we  wish  the  strength  of  our  square 
piers  to  bo  applied,  be  chosen.  Then  we  shall  of  courae  put 
them  directly  under  it,  and  tha  point  will  be  in  tlieir  centre. 
But  now  somo  of  their  materials  ai'o  not  so  near  or  close  to 
this  point  t\H  olhoi-R.  Tliose  at  the  cornci-s  are  farther  off  than 
the  rest. 

Now,  ir  every  particle  of  the  pier  be  brought  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  centre  of  it,  the  form  it  assumes  is  the  circle. 

Tlie  circle  must  be,  therefore,  the  best  possible  form  of  plan 
for  a  pier,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it.  A  cir- 
cuLu'  pier  is  called  a  j^illar  or  column,  and  all  good  arcLi- 
tecture  adapted  to  vertical  support  is  made  up  of  pillars,  has 
alwayH  been  so,  and  muKt  ever  bu  H4>,  hh  long  as  the  laws  of. 
Mh)  univerHo  liold. 

The  final  condition  is  represented  at  £,  in  its  relation  to  that 
at  D.  It  will  be  observed  that  though  each  circle  projects  a 
little  beyond  the  side  of  the  square  out  of  which  it  is  formed, 
the  space  cut  off  at  the  angles  is  greater  than  that  added  at 
tlie  sides ;  for,  having  our  materials  in  a  more  concentrated 
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Ammgementi  we  con  afford  to  part  with  some  of  them  in  this 
last  transfonnation,  as  in  all  the  rest. 

g  V.  And  now,  what  have  the  base  and  the  cornice  of  the 
wall  been  doing  while  we  have  been  cutting  the  veil  to  pieces 
and  gathering  it  together  ? 

Ilio  base  is  oIho  cut  to  pieces,  gnthni*od  together,  and  be- 
ooinos  the  base  of  the  column. 

The  cornice  is  cut  to  pieces,  gathered  together,  and  be- 
comes the  capital  of  the  column.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
new  word,  it  does  not  mean  a  new  thing ;  a  capital  is  only  the 
cornice  of  a  column,  and  you  may,  if  you  like,  call  a  cornice 
the  capital  of  a  wall 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  examine  these  three  concentrated 
forms  of  the  base,  veil,  and  cornice :  first,  the  concentrated 
base,  still  called  the  Basb  of  tlie  column ;  then  the  concen- 
tmtM  Toil,  called  the  Shaft  of  the  column  ;  then  Uio  concen- 
trated coniice,  called  the  CAprrAL  of  the  column. 

And  first  the  Base  : — 

§  VI.  Look  back  to  the  main  type.  Fig.  H,  page  66,  and 
apply  its  profiles  in  due  proportion  to  the  feet  of  the  piUars  at 
E  in  Fig.  IX.,  p.  81 :  If  each  step  in  Fig.  11.  were  gathered 
accurately,  the  projection  of  the  entire  circular  ba.se  would  bo 
less  in  proportion  to  its  heiglit  than  it  is  in  Fig.  IL  ;  but  the 
approximation  to  the  result  in  Fig.  X.  is  quite  accurate  enough 
for  our  purposes.  (I  pray  the  reader  to  observe  that  I  have 
not  made  tlie  smallest  change,  except  this  necessary  expres- 
sion of  a  reduction  in  diameter,  in  Fig.  XL  as  it  is  applied  in 
Fig.  X,  only  I  have  not  drawn  the  joints  of  the  stones  because 
these  would  confuse  the  outlines  of  the  bases  ;  and  I  have  not 
represented  the  rounding  of  the  shafts,  because  it  does  not 
bear  at  present  on  the  argument)  Now  it  would  hardly  be 
convenient)  if  we  had  to  pass  between  the  pillars,  to  have  to 
squeeze  ourselves  through  one  of  those  angular  pfaps  or  breches 
de  Boland  in  Fig.  X.  Our  first  inii)ulKe  would  be  to  cut  them 
open  ;  but  wo  onnnot  do  this,  or  our  piors  are  imsafo.  We 
have  but  one  other  resource,  to  fill  them  up  until  we  have  a 
floor  wide  enough  to  let  us  pass  easily :  this  wo  may  perhaps 
obtain  at  the  fiirst  ledge,  we  are  nearly  sure  to  get  it  at  the 
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second,  and  we  may  then  obtain  access  to  the  raised  interval, 
either  by  raising  the  eai'th  over  the  lower  courses  of  founda- 
tion, or  by  steps  round  the  entire  building. 


aa: 


n'^'l  "I 


P10.X. 


Fig.  XL  is  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  X.  so  treated. 

g  VII.  But  suppose  the  pilhira  are  so  vast  that  the  lowest 
chink  in  Fig.  X.  would  be  quite  wide  enough  to  let  us  pass 
through  it  Is  there  then  any  reason  for  filling  it  up  ?  Yes. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Chap.  IV.  §  viu.  the  chief  reason 


yio.  \i. 


for  the  wide  foundation  of  tlie  wall  was  stated  to  be  "  that  it 
might  equaUse  its  pressure  over  a  large  surface  ; "  but  when 
the  foundation  is  cut  to  pieces  as  in  Fig.  X,  the  pressure  is 
thrown  on  a  succession  of  narrowed  and  dotmthcd  spaces  of 
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that  surface.  If  the  ground  is  in  some  places  more  disposed 
to  yield  than  in  others,  the  piers  in  those  places  will  sink 
more  than  the  rest,  and  this  distortion  of  the  system  will  be 
probably  of  more  importance  in  pillars  than  in  a  wall,  because 
the  adjustment  of  the  weight  above  is  more  delicate ;  we  thus 
actually  want  the  wight  of  the  stones  between  the  pillain,  in 
order  that  the  whole  foundation  may  be  bonded  into  one, 
and  sink  together  if  it  sink  at  all :  and  the  more  massy  the 
pillars^  the  more  we  shall  need  to  fill  the  intei*vals  of  their 
foundations.  In  the  best  form  of  Greek  architecture,  the  in- 
tervals are  filled  up  to  the  root  of  the  shafts  and  the  columns 
have  no  independent  base ;  they  stand  on  the  even  floor  of 
their  foundation. 

g  \m.  Such  A  structure  is  not  only  ndmissible,  but,  when 
the  (u>lnmn  is  of  grout  thicknoss  in  2)ro2)()rtion  to  its  height., 
and  the  sunicicnt  finniioss,  cither  of  the  gn)und  or  proimrod 
floor,  is  evident,  it  is  the  best  of  all,  having  a  sti*auge  dignity 
in  its  excessive  simplicity.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  connected 
in  our  minds  with  the  deep  menning  of  primeval  memorial. 
"  And  Jacob  took  tbo  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar."  I  do  not  fancy  that  he  put  a  base 
for  it  first.  If  you  try  to  put  a  base  to  the  i-ock-picra  of 
Stonehonge,  you  will  hardly  find  thorn  improved  ;  and  two  of 
tlie  most  perfect  buildings  in  the  world,  the  Parthenon  and 
Ducal  palace  of  Venice,  have  no  bases  to  their  pillars :  the 
latter  has  them,  indeed,  to  it49  upper  arcade  shafts ;  and  had 
once,  it  is  said,  a  continuous  raised  base  for  its  lower  ones  : 
but  successive  elevations  of  St.  Mark's  Place  have  covered  thia 
base,  and  parts  of  the  shafts  themselves,  with  an  inundation 
of  paving  stones  ;  and  yet  the  building  is,  I  doubt  not,  ar^ 
grand  as  ever.  Finally,  the  two  most  noble  pillars  in  Venice, 
those  brought  from  Acre,  stand  on  the  smooth  marble  surface 
of  the  Piazzetta,  with  no  indej)endent  bases  whatever.  They 
ai*e  rather  broken  away  beneath,  so  that  you  may  look  under 
partfl  of  tliem,  and  stnud  ^not  quite  erect,  but  loaning  some- 
what) safe  by  their  own  mossy  weight  Nor  could  any  basis 
possibly  be  devised  that  would  not  spoil  them. 

§  IX.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  pillar  be  so  slender  as  to 
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look  (loubtiuUy  balnuce<l.  It  would  indeed  stand  quite  as 
Hafcl}'  witliout  an  independent  base  as  it  would  witli  one  (at 
leaat)  unlcus  the  base  be  in  the  form  of  a  socket).  But  it  will 
not  appeal*  so  safe  to  the  eye.  And  here  for  the  firat  time,  I 
have  to  express  and  apply  a  piinciple,  which  I  believe  tho 
reader  will  at  once  grant, — that  features  necessary  to  express 
secuiity  to  the  imagination,  are  often  as  essential  parts  of 
good  architectiure  as  those  required  for  security  itself.  It  was 
said  that  the  wall  base  was  the  foot  or  paw  of  the  wall.  Ex- 
actly in  the  same  way,  and  with  clearer  analogy,  the  pier  base 
is  the  foot  or  paw  of  the  pier.  .  Let  us,  then,  take  a  hint  fix)m 
nature.  A  foot  has  two  offices,  to  bear  up,  and  to  hold  firm. 
As  far  as  it  has  to  beai*  up,  it  is  uncloven,  with  sUght  projec- 
tion,— look  at  an  elephant's  (the  Doric  base  of  apimality) ;  * 
but  as  far  as  it  has  to  hold  firm,  it  is  divided  and  clawed,  with 
wide  pi*ojections, — look  at  an  eagle'& 

§  X.  Now  observe.  In  pi'oportion  to  the  massiness  of  the 
column,  we  require  its  foot  to  express  merely  the  power  of 
beaiing  up  ;  in  fact,  it  can  do  without  a  foot,  like  the  Squire 
in  Chevy  Chase,  if  the  ground  only  be  hard  enough.  But  if 
the  column  be  slender,  and  look  as  if  it  might  lose  its  balance, 
wo  i*equire  it  to  look  as  if  it  had  hold  of  the  ground,  or  the 
ground  hold  of  it,  it  docs  not  matter  which, — uonio  expression 
of  f.liiw,  i>r«)p,  or  socket.  Now  lot  us  go  back  to  Fig.  XT.,  and 
take  up  one  of  the  bases  there,  in  tlio  state  in  wliicli  we  left  it 
We  may  leave  out  the  two  lower  steps  (with  which  we  have 
nothing  moi*e  to  do,  as  they  have  become  the  imited  floor  or 
foundation  of  the  whole),  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clear, 
ness,  I  shall  not  draw  the  biicks  in  the  shafts  nor  the  flat  stone 
v.hieh  carries  them,  though  the  reader  is  to  suppose  them  re- 
r.iaining  as  drawn  in  Fig.  XI.  ;  but  I  shall  only  draw  the  shaft 
and  iU  two  essential  membcra  of  base,  Xb  and  Yb,  as  explained 
at  )).  74,  above :  and  now,  expressing  the  rounding  of  Micse 
nuiubei*s  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  we  have  the  profile  a, 
Fig.  Xn.  ;  //,  the  persi)ective  appearance  of  such  a  base  seen 
troni  al)ove  ;  and  c,  tho  plan  of  it 

§  XI.  Now  I  am  quite  Hure  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  of  the 
*  ApiHfudix  17,  **  Answer  to  Mr.  Garbett." 
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stalnlity  of  this  form  oa  it  is  uen  at  b  ;  nor  would  he  btct  bo 
so  witli  the  main  oODtoar  of  a  circular  base.  Obserre,  we  baTe 
talceo  some  trouble  to  reduce  the  member  Yb  into  this  round 
form,  and  oil  tbnt  wo  have  gained  by  so  doing,  is  this  unsatis- 
factory and  unstable  look  of  tbe  boae ;  of  wbicb  the  chief 
mvion  is,  tlint  n  circle,  iinlcMi  enclofml  by  riglit  lino^  hns  never 
on  npponntDco  of  Axtun,  or  definite  place,  * — wo  suspect  it  of 
nwUoD,  like  nn  orb  of  haaTeii ;  and  tbe  second  is,  that  Uio 


whole  base,  ooundered  ns  the  foot  of  tbe  shaft,  bos  no  grasp 
nor  hold :  it  is  a  club-foot,  and  looks  loo  blunt  for  tlio  limb, — 
it  wonts  nt  least  oxpnnnion,  if  not  diviftion. 
g  XII.  Suppoflo,  then,  inatoftd  of  (Aking  no  much  trouble 

*  Tet  mora  so  thkii  niij  other  figure  enotoiied  1>y  a  oiirrerf  line :  for  the 
drole.  In  Ita  reUtiona  to  ita  own  centre,  ii  the  cnrTs  of  sreftteatsttblUtjr. 
Compue  g  XX.  of  Chnp.  XX. 
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with  the  member  Yb,  we  save  time  and  labor,  and  leave  it  a 
8quai*e  block.  Xb  must,  however,  evidently  follow  the  pillai*, 
as  its  condition  is  that  it  sloj^e  to  the  very  base  of  the  wall  veil, 
and  of  whatever  the  wall  veil  becomes.  So  the  coruera  of  Yb 
will  project  beyond  the  circle  of  Xb,  and  we  shall  have  (Fig.. 
Xn.)  the  profile  c/,  the  perspective  appearance  e,  and  the  plan 
/.  I  am  quite  sm*e  the  reader  likes  e  much  better  tlian  he  did 
b.  The  circle  is  now  placed,  and  we  ore  not  afraid  of  its  roU-. 
ing  away.  The  foot  has  gi*eater  expansion,  and  we  have  Bavcd 
liilM>r  besides,  with  litllo  loss  of  si)ac!o,  for  tlio  iutcrvid  boiwoou 
the  bases  is  just  us  gi*oat  as  it  was  before, — wo ;  have  only  lillcd 
up  the  comers  of  the  squares. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  mend:  the  form  still  further? 
There  is  surely  still  an  appearance  Of  separation  between  Xb 
and  Yb,  as  if  the  one  might  slip  off  the  other.  The  foot  is 
expanded  enough  ;  but  it  needs  some  expression  of  gmsp  as 
well.  It  has  no  toes.  Suppose  we  were  to  put  a  sjmr  or 
jjrop  to  Xb  at  each  corner,  so  as  to  hold  it  fast  in  the  centre 
of  Yb.  We  will  do  this  in  the  simplest  possible  form.  Wo 
will  have  the  spur,  or  small  buttress,  sloping  straight  from 
the  comer  of  Yb  up  to  the  top  of  Xb,  and  fis  seen  fix)m  above, 
of  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  Applying  such  spurs  in  Fig.  XIL, 
wo  hiivo  tho  diagonal  profile  at  g^  the  licrspcctivo  /i,  and  tlio 
pliui  i. 

§  xuL  I  am  quite  sure  the  reader  likes  this  lost  base  tho 
best,  and  feels  as  if  it  were  the  firmest.  But  he  must  care- 
fully distinguish  between  this  feeling  or  imagination  of  tho 
eye,  and  the  real  stability  of  the  structure.  That  this  real 
stabihty  has  been  slightly  increased  by  tho  changes  between  h 
and  /i,  in  Fig.  XII.,  is  true.  Thoro  is  in  the  baso  h  sonic- 
whiit  loKH  chance  of  accidcntiU  dislocation,  and  somewhat 
greater  solidity  and  woighU  Ihit  lliiH  very  slight  gain  of  ho- 
eiirity  in  of  no  ini}M)rtnneo  whatovor  when  compared  with  the 
general  ro(|uirements  of  tho  structure.  The  pillar  must  bo 
perfectly  secure,  and  more  than  secure,  with  tho  base  b,  or  tlio 
building  will  be  unsafe,  whatever  other  base  you  put  to  tho 
pillar.  The  changes  are  made,  not  for  the  sake  of  tho  almost 
inappreciable  increase  of  security  they  involve,  but  in  order 
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to  oonWnce  ttie  eye  of  the  real  security  which  the  base  b  op- 
pears  to  compromise.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  props  or  spurs,  which  are  absolutely  useless  in  reality, 
but  are  of  the  highest  importance  ab  an  expression  of  safety. 
And  this  will  farther  appear  when  we  observe  that  they  have 
l»ccn  alx)vo  cjiiito  arbih-ai-ily  8Ui>i)oscd  to  bo  of  a  innngiilar 
fonn.  Why  iriangulav?  Why  should  not  tho  spur  bo  iiiado 
wider  and  stronger,  so  ns  to  occupy  the  whole  width  of  (lio 
angle  of  the  square,  and  to  become  a  complete  expansion  of 
Xb  to  the  edge  of  the  square  ?  Simply  because,  whatever  its 
width,  it  hos,  in  reality,  no  supporting  power  whatever ;  and 
the  expression  of  support  is  gi*eatest  where  it  assumes  a  form 
approximating  to  that  of  the  spur  or  daw  of  an  animaL  We 
shall,  however,  jGnd  hereafter,  that  it  ought  indeed  to  be 
much  wider  than  it  is  in  Fig.  XIL,  where  it  is  naiTOwed  in 
order  to  make  its  stmicture  cdeai'Iy  intelligible. 

§  xrv.  If  the  reader  chooses  to  consider  this  spur  as  an 
SBsthetio  feature  altogether,  he  is  at  libei*ty  to  do  so,  and  to 
transfer  what  we  have  here  said  of  it  to  the  beginning  of 
Chap.  XXV.  I  think  that  its  true  place  is  here,  as  an  eapres- 
sion  of  safety,  and  not  a  means  of  beauty  ;  but  I  will  assume 
only,  as  established,  the  form  a  of  Fig.  XIL,  which  is  abso- 
lutely, as  a  conRli'uction,  easier,  stronger,  and  more  jK^rfcct 
than  6.  A  word  or  two  now  of  its  materials.  The  wall  base, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  built  of  stones  more  neatly  cut  as 
they  were  higher  in  place  ;  and  the  members,  Y  and  X,  of 
the  pier  base,  were  the  highest  members  of  the  wall  base 
gathered.  But,  exactly  in  proportion  to  this  gathering  or 
concentration  in  form,  shonld,  if  possible,  be  tho  gathering 
or  concentration  of  substance.  For  as  tho  whole  weight  of 
the  building  is  now  to  rest  upon  few  and  limited  spaces,  it  is 
of  the  greater  importance  that  it  should  be  there  received  by 
solid  mosoniy.  Xb  and  Tb  are  therefore,  if  posnible,  to  bo 
each  of  a  single  stone  ;  or,  when  the  shaft  is  small,  botli  cut 
out  of  one  block,  and  especially  if  spurs  ai*e  to  be  added  to 
Xb.  The  reader  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  stating 
things  so  self -evident,  for  these  are  all  necessary  steps  in  the 
chain  of  argument  which  I  must  not  break.     Even  this  change 
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from  detached  stones  to  a  single  block  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  real  service  and  value  of  the 
member  Yb  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  the  shaft  a  sur- 
face free  from  joints ;  and  tlio  eye  always  conceives  it  as  a 
lirni  covering  over  all  iuequalitios  or  fissures  in  the  smaller 
masonry  of  the  floor. 

§  XV.  I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the  proportion  of  the 
height  of  Yb  to  its  width,  nor  of  that  of  Yb  and  Xb  to  each 
other.  Both  depend  much  on  the  height  of  shafts  and  are 
besides  variable  within  certain  limits,  at  the  architect's  dis- 
cretion. But  the  limits  of  the  height  of  Yb  may  be  thus  gen- 
eitdly  stated.  If  it  looks  so  thin  as  that  the  weight  of  the 
column  above  might  break  it,  it  is  too  low ;  and  if  it  is  higher 
than  its  own  width,  it  is  too  high.  The  utmost  admissible 
height  is  that  of  a  cubic  block ;  for  if  it  ever  become  higher 
than  it  is  wide,  it  becomes  itself  a  part  of  a  pier,  and  not  the 
base  of  one. 

§  XVI.  I  have  also  supposed  Yb,  when  expanded  fi-om  be- 
neath Xb,  as  always  expanded  into  a  square,  and  foiur  spurs 
only  to  be  added  at  the  anglea  But  Yb  may  be  expanded 
into  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  or  polygon  ;  and  Xb  then  may 
have  ^ye,  six,  or  many  spura  In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
sides  increase  in  luunber,  the  spura  become  shorter  luul  less 
energetic  in  their  eneot,  and  the  squiu*o  is  in  most  cases  the 
best  form. 

§  xviL  We  have  hitherto  conducted  the  argument  entirely 
on  the  supposition  of  the  pillars  being  numerous,  and  in  a 
range.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  require  only  a  single  pil- 
lar:  as  we  have  free  space  round  it,  there  is  no  need  to  fill  up 
the  first  mnges  of  its  foundations ;  nor  need  we  do  so  in  order 
to  equalise  pressure,  since  the  pressure  to  be  met  is  its  own 
alone.  Uiuler  such  circumstimces,  it  is  well  to  exliibit  the 
lower  ti(M'H  of  the  foinuhiiion  as  well  liS  Yb  and  Xb.  The 
noble  bases  of  the  two  granite  pillars  of  the  Piazzotta  at 
Venice  ui*o  formed  by  the  entire  seiius  of  inonibei*s  given  in 
Mg.  X,  the  lower  coui-ses  expanding  into  steps,  with  a  8iii>erb 
breadth  of  proportion  to  the  shaft  The  member  Xb  is  of 
coui*se  circulai*,  having  its  pi*oper  decorative  mouldings,  not 
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here  considered ;  Yb  is  octagonal,  but  filled  up  into  a  square 
by  certain  curious  groups  of  figures  representing  the  trades 
of  Venice.  Tlio  three  courses  below  are  octagoual,  witli  their 
sides  set  across  the  angles  of  the  iunerinost  octagon,  Yb. 
The  shafts  are  16  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  lowest  ocia- 
gons  of  the  base  66  (7  feet  each  side). 

§  xvin.  Detached  buildings,  like  our  own  Monument,  aix3 
not  pillars^  but  towers  built  in  imitation  of  PillarH.  As  towora 
tliey  are  barbarous,  being  dark,  inconTcnicnt,  and  unsafe, 
besides  lying,  and  pretending  to  be  what  they  are  not  As 
shafts  they  are  barbarous,  because  they  were  designed  at  a 
time  when  the  Renaissance  architects  had  introduced  and 
fcHTced  into  acceptance,  as  de  rigueur,  a  kind  of  columnar 
high-heeled  shoe, — a  thing  which  they  called  a  pedestal,  and 
which  is  to  a  true  base  exactly  what  a  Greek  actor's  cothurnus 
was' to  a  Greek  gentleman's  sandoL  But  the  Greek  actor 
knew  better,  I  believe,  than  to  exhibit  or  to  decorate  his  cork 
sole ;  and,  with  shafts  as  with  heroes,  it  is  rather  better  to 
put  the  sandal  off  than  the  cothurnus  on.  There  are,  indeed, 
occasions  on  which  a  pedestal  may  be  necessary  ;  it  may  be 
better  to  raise  a  shaft  from  a  sudden  depression  of  pUnth  to  a 
level  with  otIioi*A,  its  companions,  by  means  of  a  ])e(lc8tal, 
than  to  inti*oduce  a  higher  shaft ;  or  it  may  be  better  to  place 
a  shaft  of  alabaster,  if  otherwise  too  short  for  our  purpose,  on 
a  pedestal,  than  to  use  a  larger  shaft  of  coarser  material ;  but 
the  pedestal  is  in  each  case  a  make-shift,  not  an  additional 
l)erfection.  It  may,  in  the  like  manner,  be  sometimes  con- 
venient for  men  to  firolk  on  stilts,  but  not  to  keep  their  bHWh 
on  as  ornamental  ports  of  dresa  The  bases  of  the  NoIhou 
Column,  the  Monument,  and  the  column  of  the  Place  Yen- 
dome,  are  to  the  shafts,  exactly  what  highly  ornamented 
wooden  legs  would  be  to  human  beinga 

§  XIX.  So  far  of  bases  of  detached  shafts.  As  we  do  not  yet 
know  in  what  manner  shafts  are  likely  to  be  p^ronpcd,  we  can 
say  nothing  of  those  of  gi'ouped  shafts  until  we  know  more  of 
what  they  ore  to  support 

Lastly ;  we  have  thi'oughout  oui*  reasoning  upon  the  base 
supposed  the  pier  to  be  circular.     But  cii'cumstances  may 
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occur  to  prevent  its  being  reduced  to  tiiis  form,  and  it  may 
remain  square  or  rectangulai* ;  its  base  will  then  be  simply 
the  wall  base  following  its  contour,  and  we  have  no  spurs  at 
tho  angles.  Thus  much  may  soi*vo  rcH^iocting  pier  l>asos ;  wo 
htivo  nuxt  to  examine  the  concentmtiou  of  the  Wall  Veil,  or 
the  Shaft. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  SHAFT. 


§  I.  Wb  have  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  how,  in  converting 
the  wall  into  the  square  or  cylindrical  shaft,  we  parted  at  every 
change  of  form  with  some  quantity  of  material.  In  propor- 
tion io  the  (|uantity  thus  sunTendered,  is  the  necessity  tliat 
what  wu  rotiuu  should  bo  good  of  its  kind,  and  well  sot  to- 
gether, since  everything  now  depends  on  it. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  best  material,  and  the  closest  con- 
centration, is  that  of  the  natural  ciystalline  rocks ;  and  that, 
•by  having  reduced  our  wall  into  the  shape  of  shafts,  we  may 
l>e  enabled  to  avail  oui*selves  of  this  better  material,  and  to 
exchange  cemontod  bricks  for  cryu(4vUiHod  bUxtks  of  stono. 
Tlioreforo,  the  general  idetv  of  a  perfect  uliaft  is  that  of  a  single 
stone  hewn  into  a  form  more  or  less  elongated  and  cylinibical. 
Under  this  form,  or  at  least  under  the  ruder  one  of  a  long 
stone  set  upright^  the  conception  of  tine  shafts  appears  first 
to  have  occiurred  to  the  human  mind ;  for  the  reader  must 
note  this  carefully,  once  for  all,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  the  order  of  architectural  features  which  is  most  reason- 
able in  their  arrangement,  is  most  probable  in  their  inveutitm. 
1  have  (li(;ore(i(!ally  deduced  shaftj^  from  wallH,but  sliaflswon) 
never  so  reasoned  out  in  ai*chiteciunil  pmctice.  The  man  who 
first  propped  a  thatched  roof  with  poles  was  the  discoverer  of 
their  principle;  and  he  who  fii-st  hewed  a  long  stone  into  a 
cylinder,  the  perfecter  of  their  practice. 

§  II.  It  is  clearly  necessary  that  shafts  of  this  kind  (we  will 
call  them,  for  convenience,  block  shafts)  should  be  composed 
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bf  stone  not  liable  to  flaws  or  fissures  ;  and  tberefore  that  we 
must  no  longer  continue  oilr  argument  as  if  it  were  always 
possible  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  best  way ;  for  the 
style  of  a  national  architecture  may  evidently  depend,  in  great 
measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  the  country. 
I  Our  own  KngliHh  riMtks,  which  Hiip[)1y  oxcolloiit  building 
;  sUmo  fi*om  their  lliiii  ami  ciiHily  divisiblo  bods,  arc  for  ilid 
I  most  part  entirely  incapable  of  l>eiug  worked  into  shafts  of  any 
size,  except  only  the  granites  and  whinstones.  whose  hardness 
renders  them  intractable  for  ordinary  purposes ; — and  English 
architecture  therefore  supplies  no  instances  of  the  block  shaft 
applied  on  an  extensiye  scale  ;  while  the  facility  of  obtaining 
large  masses  of  marble  has  in  Greece  and  Italy  been  partly  the 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  certain  noble  types  of  architectuml 
form  peculiar  to  those  countries,  or,  when  occiuring  elsewhere, 
derived  from  them. 

Wo  have  not,  however,  in  reducing  our  walls  to  shafts,  cal- 
culated on  the  probabilities  of  our  obtaining  better  materials 
than  those  of  which  the  walls  were  built ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore first  consider  the  form  of  shaft  which  will  bo  best  when 
we  have. the  best  materials  ;  and-  then  consider  how  far  we  can 
imitate,  or  how  far  it  will  bo  wise  to  imitate,  this  form  with 
any  materials  wo  can  obtain. 

•§  iiL  Now  as  I  gave  the  reader  the  ground,  and  the  stones, 
that  he  might  for  himself  find  out  how  to  build  his  wall,  I 
shall  give  him  the  block  of  marble,  and  the  chisel,  that  he  may 
himself  find  out  how  to  shape  his  column.  Let  him  suppose 
the  elongated  mass,  so  given  him,  rudely  hewn  to  the  thick- 
noHS  which  he  has  calculated  will  be  proportioned  to  the  weight 
it  has  to  carry.  The  conditions  of  stability  will  require  that 
Home  allowance  be  made  in  finishing  it  for  any  chance  of  slight 
Ulisturbance  or  subsidence  of  the  ground  below,  and  that,  as 
eveiything  must  depend  on  the  uprightness  of  the  shaft,  as 
httle  chance  should  be  left  as  possible  of  its  being  thrown  off 
iUk  balance.  It  will  therefore  bo  prudent  to  Icavo  it  slightly 
thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  top.  This  excoss  of  diameter 
at  the  base  being  determined,  the  reader  is  to  ask  himself  how 
most  easily  and  simply  to  smooth  the  column  from  one  extrem- 
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ity  io  the  otber.  To  cut  it  into  a  true  straight-sided  cone 
would  be  a  matter  of  much  trouble  and  nicety,  and  would  in- 
cur the  continual  risk  of  chipping  into  it  too  deep.  Why  not 
louvci  some  room  for  a  chance  stroke,  work  it  slightly,  vevk^ 
slightly  convex,  and  smooth  the  curve  by  the  eye  between  the 
two  extremities  ?  you  will  save  much  trouble  and  time,  and 
the  shaft  will  be  all  the  stronger. 

This  is  accordingly  the  natural  form  of  a  detached  block 
shaft.  It  is  the  best  No  other  will  ever  be  so  agreeable  to 
the  mind  or  eye.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
more  refined  execution,  or  of  the  application  of  some  of  the 
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laws  of  msUiotic  lieauty,  but  that  it  is  the  best  recipient  of 
execution  and  subject  of  law  ;  better  in  either  case  than  if  you 
had  taken  more  pains,  and  cut  it  straight. 

§  IV.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  tlie  convexity  is  to  be 
veiy  slight,  and  that  the  shaft  is  not  to  bulge  in  the  centre, 
but  to  taper  fi*om  the  root  in  a  cui*ved  line  ;  the  peculiar  chai*- 
acter  of  the  cui*ve  you  will  discern  better  by  exaggerating,  in 
a  diagrnu),  tlio  conditions  of  its  sculpture. 

Ijot  a,  //,  /',  h,  lit  A,  Fig.  Xnr.,  1)0  the  rough  Mock  of  the 
shaft,  Liid  on  the  gi'ound  ;  and  as  thick  ns  you  can  by  any 
chance  require  it  to  be  ;  you  will  leave  it  of  this  full  thickness 
at  its  base  at  a,  but  at  tlio  other  cud  you  will  niai'k  oil*  upon  it 
the  diameter  c,  d,  which  you  intend  it  to  have  at  tlie  summit ; 
you  will  then  take  your  mallet  and  chisel,  and  working  from  c 
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and  d  jou  will  rouglilj  knock  off  the  comers  shaded  in  the 
figure,  so  AS  io  reduce  the  shnft  to  the  figura  described  by  the 
inside  lines  in  a  nnd  the  outside  lines  in  b  ;  yon  then  proceed 
to  smooth  it,  you  chisel  away  the  shaded  paints  in  n,  and  leave 
your  finished  shaft  of  the  form  of  the  inside  lines  r,  17,/,  h, 

Tlio  iTRult  of  this  o|)oration  will  be  of  coui-so  that  the  shaft 
tA])ci'S  faster  towards  ihn  toj)  than  it  docs  near  the  ground. 
Observe  this  carefully  ;  it  is  a  i)oint  of  great  future  importance. 

§  V.  So  for  of  the  shape  of  detached  or  block  shafts.  Wo 
can  carry  the  type  no  farther  on  merely  structuiid  considem- 
tions :  let  us  pass  to  the  shaft  of  inferior  material& 

Unfortunately,  in  practice,  this  step  must  be  soon  made. 
It  is  alike  difficult  to  obtain,  transport.,  and  raise,  block  shafts 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  except  in  i*cmai'kablc  posi- 
tions, and  as  pieces  of  singular  magnificence.  Large  pillaiii 
ore  therefore  always  composed  of  more  than  one  block  of 
stone.  Such  pillars  are  either  jointed  like  basalt  columns,  and 
composed  of  solid  pieces  of  stone  set  one  above  another  ;  or 
they  ai'e  filled  up  towers,  built  of  small  stones  cemented  into 
a  mass,  with  more  or  less  of  regularity  :  Keep  this  disiinclion 
carefully  in  mind,  it  is  of  great  importance  ;  for  the  jointed 
column,  eveiy  stone  composing  which,  however  thin,  is  (so  to 
speak)  a  complete  slice  of  the  shaft,  is  just  as  strong  as  the 
block  pillar  of  one  stone,  so  long  as  no  forces  ore  brought  into 
action  upon  it  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  horizon- 
tal dislocation.  But  the  pillar  which  is  built  as  a  filled-np 
tower  is  of  course  liable  to  fissure  in  any  dii-ection,  if  its 
cement  give  way. 

But,  in  either  case,  it  is  evident  that  all  constructive  reason 
of  the  curved  contour  is  at  once  destroyed.  Far  from  being 
an  easy  or  natural  procedure,  the  fitting  of  each  portion  of 
the  cun'e  to  its  fellow,  in  the  sepai*ate  stones,  would  require 
painful  care  and  considerable  masonic  skill ;  while,  in  the  case 
of  tlie  fiUed-up  tower,  the  curve  outwards  would  be  even 
unsafe ;  for  its  greatest  strength  (and  that  the  more  in  pro- 
portion to  its  careless  building)  lies  in  its  bark,  or  shell  of 
outside  stone ;  and  this,  if  curved  outwards,  would  at  once 
burst  outwards,  if  heavily  loaded  above. 
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If,  therefore,  the  curved  outline  be  ever  retained  in  such 
shafts,  it  must  be  in  obedience  to  Aesthetic  laws  only. 

§  VL  But  farther.  Not  only  the  curvature,  but  even  the 
tapering  by  straight  Hues,  would  be  somewhat  difficult  of 
execution  in  the  pieced  column.  Where,  indeed,  the  entii*o 
shaft  is  composed  of  foui'  or  five  blocks  set  one  upon  another, 
the  diameters  may  be  easily  determined  at  the  successive 
joints,  and  the  stones  chiselled  to  the  same  slope.  But  this 
becomes  sufficiently  troublesome  when  the  joints  are  numer- 
ous, so  that  the  pillar  is  like  a  pile  of  cheeses  ;  or  when  it  is 
to  be  built  of  small  and  iiregular  stones.  We  should  be 
naturally  led,  in  the  one  case,  to  cut  all  the  cheeses  to  the 
same  diameter ;  in  the  other  to  build  by  the  plumb-line ;  and 
in  both  to  give  up  the  tapering  altogether. 

§  Yii.  Fui*ther.  Since  the  chance,  in  Uie  one  case,  of  hori- 
zontal dislocation,  in  the  other,  of  in*ogular  fissure,  is  muoli 
inci'oasod  by  the  composition  of  the  shaft  out  of  joints  or 
small  stones^  a  larger  bulk  of  shaft  is  required  to  carry  the 
given  weight ;  and,  cceleria  parilnis,  jointed  and  cemented 
shafts  must  be  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  carry 
than  those  which  are  of  one  block. 

We  have  hero  evidently  uatuml  causes  of  a  very  marked 
division  in  schools  of  architecture  :  one  group  comix)sed  of 
buiklings  whoso  shafts  ai*o  either  of  a  single  stone  or  of  few 
joints  ;  the  shafts,  therefore,  being  gracefully  tapered,  and 
reduced  by  successive  experiments  to  the  narrowest  possible 
diameter  proportioned  to  the  weight  they  carry  :  and  the 
other  group  embracing  those  buildings  whose  shafts  ai*e  of 
many  joints  or  of  small  stones ;  shafts  which  ai*e  therefore 
not  tapered,  and  rather  thick  and  ponderous  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  they  carry ;  the  latter  school  being  evidently  some- 
what imperfect  and  inelegant  as  compared  with  the  former. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  also,  that  this  ariiui^cnient  of  the 
materials  in  cylindrical  shafts  at  all  would  hai'dly  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  a  people  who  possessed  no  large  blocks  out  of 
which  to  hew  them  ;  and  that  the  shaft  built  of  many  pieces 
is  probably  derived  from,  and  imitative  of  the  shaft  hewn 
fi*om  few  or  from  one. 
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g  vui.  If,  therefore,  you  take  n  good  geological  map  of 
Europe,  and  lay  your  finger  upon  the  spota  wbere  volcauio 
iuIlueuccB  supply  oitlier  tmvertia  or  miu'ble  in  nccosniblo  nnd 
uvniluble  mosses,  you  will  probably  mark  the  points  where 
the  typos  of  the  first  school  have  been  oiiginitted  and  dnvcl- 
c>|iod.  If,  iu  tho  uext  pluco,  you  will  mark  tlio  dietrictH  wboi-o 
bi-oken  and  rugged  bnsolt  or  wbinstone,  or  slaty  sandstone, 
supply  materials  on  easier  tfiims  indeed,  but  fragmentary  and 
unmanageable,  you  will  probably  distinguish  some  of  the 
birthplaces  of  the  derivative  and  less  graceful  school.  You 
will,  in  the  first  case,  lay  your  finger  on  Pesstum,  Agrigentum, 
and  Athens;  in  the  second,  on  Durham  and  Lindisfame. 

The  shafts  of  the  great  primal  school  are,  indeed,  in  their 
first  form,  as  massy  as  those  of  the  other,  and  the  tendency  of 
both  is  to  continual  diminution  of  their  diameters :  but  in  tlio 
first  school  it  is  a  truo  dimiiiutlou  in  tho  thick tioss  uf  Uie  inde- 
pendent pier ;  in  the  lost,  it  is  nn  apparent  diminuUoD,  obtained 
by  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  minor  piers.  The 
distinction,  however,  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  not  that 
of  slendernesB,  but  of  vertical  or  curved  contour ;  and  we  may 
note  generally  tliat  wliile  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
Northern  work,  the  perpendicular  shaft  appears  in  continually 
clearer  development,  throughout  every  group  which  has  inher- 
ited the  spirit  of  the  Greek,  the  shaft  retains  its  curved  or 
tapered  form ;  nnd  the  occurrence  of  the  vertical  detached  shaft 
may  at  all  times,  in  Europeaa  aichitecture,  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  collateral  evidencesof  Northern  influence. 

§  IX.  It  is  necessary  to  limit  this  observation  to  Europenu 
architecture,  because  the  Egyptian  shaft  is  often  untapei-cd, 
like  the  Northern.  It  appears  that  tlio  Central  Southern,  or 
Greek  shaft,  was  tapered  or  curved  on  rosthetic  rather  than 
constioictive  principles  ;  and  the  Egyptian  which  pi-ecedcs, 
and  the  Northern  which  follows  it,  are  both  vertical,  tho  one 
because  the  bent  form  Imd  not  boon  ilisnovorcil,  the  other 
because  it  could  not  ho  attained.  Both  are  in  a  certain  degree 
barbaric ;  and  both  possess  in  combination  and  in  their  ornn- 
menta  a  power  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  Oreek 
shaft,  and  at  least  as  impressive  if  not  as  ndinii-able. 
Vol.  1.-7 
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§  X.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  shafts  as  if  their  number 
were  fixed,  and  only  their  diameter  variable  according  to  the 
weight  to  be  borne.  But  this  supposition  is  evidently  gratu- 
itous ;  for  tlie  same  weight  may  be  can*iod  either  by  many 
and  slender,  or  by  few  and  massy  sliafta  If  the  reader  will 
look  1[)ack  to  Fig.  IX.,  he  will  find  the  number  of  shafts  into 
which  the  wall  was  reduced  to  be  dependent  altogether  upon 
the  length  of  the  spaces  a,  6,  a,  6,  &c.,  a  length  which  was  ar- 
bitrarily fixed.  We  are  at  liberty  to  make  these  spaces  of 
what  length  we  choose,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  shafts,  or  tnce  vend, 

§  XL  Supposing  the  materials  are  in  each  case  to  be  of  the 
same  kind,  the  choice  is  in  great  part  at  the  architect's 
discretion,  only  there  is  a  limit  on  the  one  hand  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  slender  shaft,  in  the  inconvenience  of  the  nai'- 
rowed  interval,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
massy  sliaft,  in  the  loss  of  breadth  to  the  building.*  That  will 
be  commonly  the  best  proportion  which  is  a  natural  mean  be- 
tween the  two  limits ;  leaning  to  the  side  of  grace  or  of  gran- 
deur according  to  the  expressional  intention  of  the  work.  I 
say,  commonly  the  best,  because,  in  some  cases,  this  expi*es- 
sional  invention  may  prevail  over  all  other  considerations,  and 
a  column  of  imnccossaiy  bulk  or  fantastic  slightneus  bo  adopted 
in  order  to  sti'ike  the  si^eclator  with  awe  or  with  uuiin'iso.f 
The  architect  is,  however,  i*arcly  in  practice  compelled  to  use 
one  kind  of  material  only ;  and  his  choice  lies  frequently  be- 
tween the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  solid  and  perfect 
small  shafts,  or  a  less  number  of  pieced  and  cemented  large 
ones.  It  is  often  possible  to  obtain  from  quarries  near  at  hand, 
blocks  which  might  be  cut  into  shafts  eight  or  twelve  feet 

*  III  RAjliig  tlii8,  it  Ih  OHHuniud  tlmt  iliu  iiilurvnl  in  oiu»  wliicli  Ih  to  \m 
travuraud  by  iiiuii  ;  uiul  thiit  a  cerluiu  ruUtiuii  of  thu  Bliiifts  uiid  iiilurvRli* 
to  the  size  of  tliu  human  figure  is  tlierefore  necessary.  When  shafts  are 
used  iu  the  iipi>er  stories  of  huildings,  or  on  a  scale  which  ignores  aU  re- 
lation to  tlie  human  figure,  no  such  relative  limits  exist  either  toslender- 
ness  or  solidity. 

f  Vide  the  interesting  discussion  of  this  point  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  ac- 
count of  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  *'  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,'*  p.  210. 
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long  and  four  or  five  feet  round,  when  larger  shafis  can  only 
be  obtained  in  distant  localities ;  and  the  question  then  is  be- 
tween the  perfection  of  smoUer  features  and  the  imperfection 
of  larger.  We  shall  find  immbcrlcss  instances  in  Italy  iu 
which  the  first  choice  has  been  boldly,  and  I  think  most  wisely 
made  ;  and  magnificent  buildings  have  been  composed  of  sys- 
tems of  small  but  perfect  shafts,  multiplied  and  superimposecl. 
So  long  as  the  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  a  perfect  shaft 
remained  in  the  builder's  mind,  his  choice  could  hardly  be  di- 
rected otherwise,  and  the  adoption  of  the  built  and  tower-like 
shaft  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  loss  of  this  sense  of 
symmetry  consequent  on  the  employment  of  intractable  ma- 
terials. 

§  xn.  But  farther:  we  have  up  to  this  point  spoken  of 
shafts  as  always  set  in  ranges,  and  at  equal  intervals  from  each 
oUior.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  ;  and  material  dif- 
ferences may  be  made  in  their  diameters  if  two  or  more  be 
grouped  so  as  to  do  together  the  work  of  one  large  one,  and 
that  within,  or  nearly  within,  the  space  which  the  larger  one 
would  have  occupied. 

.  §  xni.  Let  A,  B,  0,  Fig.  XIV.,  be  three  surfaces,  of  which  b 
and  G  contain  equal  areas,  and  each  of  them  double  that  of  a  : 
then  supposing  Uiem  all  loaded  to  the  same  height,  b  or  o 
would  receive  twice  as  much  weight  as  a  ;  therefore,  to  cany 
b  or  c  loaded,  we  should  need  a  shaft  of  twice  the  strength 
needed  to  caiTy  a.  Let  s  be  the  shaft  required  to  carry  a, 
and  8,  the  shaft  required  to  carry  b  or  c  ;  then  8  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  shafts,  or  8,  into  four  shafts,  as  at  s,,  all  equal 
in  tu'ca  or  solid  contents  ;*  and  the  mass  a  might  be  carried 
safely  by  two  of  them,  and  the  masses  b  and  c,  each  by  four 
of  them. 

Now  if  we  put  the  single  shafts  each  under  the  centre  of 
the  mass  thoy  have  to  boar,  as  represented  by  the  shaded 
circles  at  a,  a^,  a,,  the  masses  a  and  o  are  both  of  them  vcv}'  ill 
supported,  and  even  d  iuRuflicicntly  ;  but  apply  the  four  and 

*  I  have  RBsnmed  that  (he  strength  of  similar  shafts  of  equal  height 
is  AS  the  squares  of  their  diameters ;  which,  though  not  octuallj  a  cor- 
reot  expression,  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  our  present  purposes. 
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the  two  ahaf is  as  at  b, 
b.,  b^  and  thoy  are  aap- 
ported  satisfactorily. 
Lot  the  wcigbt  on  each 
of  the  masses  be  doub- 
led, and  the  shafts 
doubled  in  area,  then 
we  shall  have  such  ar- 
rangements as  those  at  m 
c,  c^  c, ;  and  if  again 
the  shafts  and  weight 
be  doubled,  we  shall 
liave  d,  d„  dy 

§  xiv^  Now  it  will  at 
once  be  obsenred  that 
the  arrangement  of  the 
Hhiifts  ill  the  HcrioH  of  u 
and  0  is  always  exactly 
the  same  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other ; 
only  the  group  of  b  is 
set  evenly,  and  tlio 
group  of  0  is  set  ol>- 
liquoly, — the  one  car- 
rying a  square,  the 
other  a  cross. 

You  have  in  these 
two  series  the  primal 
representations  of 
shaft  arrangement  in 
the  Southern  and  Nor- 
ilioni  Hcliools;  while 
Miogmni)  A,  of  which  b^ 
is  the  double,  sot  even- 
ly, and  c\  the  double, 
set  obliquely,  is  com- 
mon to  both.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
all  the  complex  and  varied  forms  of  shaft  arrangement  will 
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range  themselves  inio  one  or  other  of  these  groups;  and 
still  more  surprised  to  find  the  oblique  or  cross  set  system 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  square  set  system  on  the  other, 
severally  distinctive  of  Southern  and  Noi*thern  work.  The 
dome  of  St.  Mark's,  and  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
Hopis  of  BcauvuiH,  are  both  carried  by  S4|imro  pici-s ;  but 
the  piers  of  SL  Mark's  are  sot  square  to  tlio  walls  of  the 
church,  and  those  of  Bcauvais  obliquely  to  them  :  and  this 
difference  is  even  a  more  essential  one  than  that  between 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  one  and  the  reedy  complication  of 
the  other.  The  two  squares  here  in  the  margin  (Fig.  XV.)  are 
exactly  of  the  same  size,  but  their 
expression  is  altogether  different^ 
and  in  that  difference  lies  one  of 
the  most  subtle  distinctions  lie- 
twcon  the  Gothic  and  G  rook  s^^irit^ 
— from  the  shaft,  which  beara  the 
building,  to  the  smallest  decora- 
tion. The  Greek  square  is  by  preference  set  evenly,  the  Gothic 
square  obliquely  ;  and  that  so  constantly-,  that  wherever  wo 
find  the  level  or  even  square-  occurring  as  a  prevailing  form, 
cither  in  plan  or  decoration,  in  early  northern  work,  tlicrc  wo 
may  at  least  suspect  the  presence  of  a  southern  or  Greek  in- 
fluence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  oblique  square 
is  prominent  in  the  south,  wo  may  confidently  look  for  fai'ther 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  architects.  The  rule 
must  not  of  courao  be  pressed  far  when,  in  either  school,  there 
has  been  deteiinined  search  for  eveiy  possible  variety  of  deco- 
r.itivo  figures  ;  and  accidental  circumstances  may  reverse  the 
usual  system  iu  special  cases  ;  but  the  evidence  drawn  from 
\h\B  diameter  is  collaterally  of  the  highest  value,  and  the  trac- 
ing it  out  is  a  purauit  of  singular  interest.  Tims,  the  Pisan 
Romanesque  might  in  an  instant  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
formed  under  some  measure  of  Lombardic  influence,  from  the 
oblique  squai*es  set  under  its  arches ;  and  in  it  we  have  the 
f^irit  of  northern  Gothic  aflecting  details  of  the  Routhern  ; — 
obliquity  of  squnre,  in  magnificently  shafted  lk)manesque. 
At  Monzo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  levelled  square  is  the  char- 
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octeriatic  figuro  of  the  entire  decoration  of  tlio  fn7Bde  of  (be 
Duotuo,  eminently  giving  it  sonthem  charaoter ;  but  the  de- 
hiils  nra  dcrivotl  alnimt  cnUrcly  from  tlio  iiorlhorn  Ootliio. 
Hci-o  Ukjii  u*u  liiivu  auntliorii  tipirit  iiml  nurllKini  dutiill.  Of 
tlie  ciniuiforiii  outline  uf  tLe  load  of  tLo  sbiift,  n  still  more 
]x>sitive  tout  of  iioi-tlieru  woi-k,  we  alinll  liave  mwa  to  any  in 
the  28tli  Cliiipter ;  we  muet  nt  present  note  oertuin  foilber 
cbnngea  in  the  form  of  tlie  grouped  shaft,  which  open  the 
way  to  ever;  branch  of  its  endless  combinations,  eouthem  or 
uortliem. 

I  XT.  1.  If  the  group  at  d^  Fig.  XIV.,  be  token  from  under 

^  its  loading,  and  have  its  centre 

«^^H^^  filled  up,  it  will  become  a  qiudra- 

^^^^^^^^^h  foil ;  nnd   it  will   representt  in 

^^^^^^^^^^9k  their  form  of  most  frequent  oo* 

*  ^^^^^^^^^^m         ciu^'enco,   n  fiunily    of    shafts, 

^^^^^^^^^HB  wbose  plana  are  foiled  figure^ 

^^^^^^^H^r  trefoila,  quatrefoila,  cinquefoila, 

V^^^^^^T  ^  ;    of  which   a   trefoiled  ex- 

^^^^^        A^     ample,  fi-om  the  Frari  at  Veuioe, 


*♦ 


is  the  tbiixl  in  Plate  11.,  and 


qiuitrefuil    from    Snliabury    the 

eighth.     It  is  nu-o,  lioworer,  to 

find     in     (lothiii     Architecture 

sbnftsof  tliisliuniljr  composed  of 

a  large  number  uf  foils,  because 

multifoiled  shafts  nre  sekloro  true 

grouped  sliafta,  but  are   rather 

conaliculated  conditions  of  masaj 

piera      The  representatives    of 

Vio,  xvL  '''"^  fiimily  may   bo  coriaidored 

ua  the  1)111  ttrcfoil  on  tlio  Oothio 

aitlo  of  lb«  Ali>a  ;  and  tlio  Figjptiiut  ninl  Li  foiled  rtliiift  on  tbo 

aouth,  nppi-oxiuiating  to  the  gcuerol  type,  b,  Fi(,'.  XVL 

§  XVL  Exactly  opposed  to  this  great  family  is  that  of  sliafts 
wliicli  liavu  concave  cui-voa  iustea<1  of  convex  ou  each  of  tbcir 
sides ;  but  these  are  not,  properly  ai>eakiDg,  grouped  shafts 
at  all,  and  theii-  proper  phicc  is  among  decorat«d  piers  ;  only 
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tliey  must  be  named  liei'e  in  order  to  mark  tlieir  exact  oppo- 
Hitiou  to  the  foiled  system.  Id  their  aimpleat  form,  repre- 
nonte<l  by  c,  Fig.  XVI.,  tlidy  Imve  do  reprcsentativca  in  good 
nrcbitectui-e,  beiug  evidently  weak  and  meagre  ;  but  approsi- 
roatioDB  to  tb«m  exist  in  late  Qothio,  as  in  the  vile  cnthednd 
ot  Oi'leons,  and  in  modem  cast-iron  sbafts.  In  their  fully  de- 
veloped form  Ibey  are  the  Greek  Doric,  a,  Fig.  XVI,  nud 
occur  in  caprices  ot  Uio  Itomanesque  and  Italian  Qothic :  rf, 
Fig.  XVI,  is  from  tlio  Duomo  of  Monzo. 

g  xviL  2.  Between  c,  and  d,  of  Fig.  XIV.  there  may  be 
evidently  another  condition,  represented  at  C,  Plate  II,  and 
formed  by  the  insertion  of  a  central  ahoft  within  the  four  ex- 
ternal ones.  Tliis  cenb-al  shaft  ne  may  suppose  to  expand  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  it  has  to  cnn^.  If  the  cxtenin] 
shafts  expand  in  tlio  snmo  proportion,  the  entire  form  roiunins 
unchanged ;  but  if  they  do  not  expand,  they  may  (1)  bo 
pushed  out  by  the  expanding  shaft,  or  (2)  be  gradually  awol- 
loived  up  in  its  expansion,  as  at  4,  Plate  II  If  they  are 
pushed  out',  they  nre  removed  farther  from  each  other  by 
every  increase  of  the  central  sbnft ;  and  others  may  then  be 
introduced  in  the  vacant  spnces  ;  giving,  on  the  plan,  a  cen- 
tral orb  witli  an  ever  increasing  host  of  satellites,  10,  Plate 
n.  ;  the  satellites  themsclvGH  often  varying  in  size,  and  per- 
haps quitting  contact  with  the  central  shaft.  Suppose  them 
in  any  of  their  conditions  fixed,  while  the  inner  shaft  expands, 
and  they  will  be  gradually  buried  in  it,  forming  more  com- 
plicated conditions  of  4,  Plate  II.  The  combinations  are  thus 
nltof^ctlicr  infinite,  even  supposing  the  central  shaft  to  bo  cir- 
cular only  ;  but  tlieir  infinity  is  midtiplicd  by  nmny  ntbor  in- 
finities when  the  centi-ol  shaft  itself  becomes  square  or  cross- 
let  on  the  section,  or  itself  multifoiled  (8,  Plate  II)  with 
aat«llite  shafts  eddying  about  Its  recesses  and  angles,  in  every 
jHissiblc  relation  of  attraction.  Among  these  endless  condi- 
tions of  change,  the  choice  of  Uio  architect  is  free,  this  only 
being  generally  noted  :  that,  as  the  whole  value  of  such  piers 
depends,  firsts  upon  their  being  nleely  fitted  to  the  weight 
above  tbem,  and,  secondly,  upon  their  nil  working  together : 
and  one  not  failing  the  rest,  perhaps  to  the  ruin  of  all,  he 
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must  never  multiply  shafts  without  visible  cause  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  members  superimposed :  *  and  in  his  multiplied 
gi*oup  lie  should,  if  possible,  avoid  a  marked  separation  be- 
tween the  large  central  shaft  and  its  satellites ;  for  if  this  ex' 
ist,  the  satellited  will  either  appear  useless  altogether,  or  else, 
which  is  worse,  thej  will  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to  keep 
the  central  shaft  together  by  wiring  or  caging  it  in  ;  like  iron 
i*ods  set  round  a  supple  cylinder, — a  fatal  fault  in  the  piers  of  * 
Westminster  Abbey,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  noble  nave 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bourges. 

g  xviii.  Wliilo,  however,  we  have  been  thus  subdividing  or 
assembling  our  shafts,  how  far  has  it  been  possible  to  retain 
their  curved  or  tapered  outline  ?  So  long  as  they  remain  dis- 
tinct and  equal,  however  close  to  each  other,  the  independent 
curvature  may  evidently  be  retained.  But  when  once  they 
come  in  contact,  it  is  equally  evident  that  a  column,  formed 
of  shafts  touching  at  the  base  and  separate  at  the  top,  would 
iipi^ear  as  if  in  the  very  act  of  splitting  asunder.  Hence,  in  all 
the  closely  arranged  groups,  and  especially  those  with  a  cen- 
tral shaft,  the  tapering  is  sacrificed  ;  and  with  less  cause  for 
regret^  because  it  was  a  provision  against  subsidence  or  dis- 
tortion, which  cannot  now  take  place  with  the  separate  mem- 
bora  of  the  group.  Evidently,  the  work,  if  safe  at  all,  must 
bo  executed  with  fiu*  greater  accunvcy  and  stability  when  its 
supports  are  so  delicately  armnged,  than  would  be  implied  by 
such  precaution.  In  grouping  shafts,  therefore,  a  true  per- 
pendicular line  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  given  to  the  pier ;  and 
the  reader  will  anticipate  that  the  two  schools,  which  we  have 
already  found  to  be  distinguished,  the  one  by  its  perpendic- 
ular and  pieced  shafts,  and  the  other  by  its  curved  and  block 
shafts,  will  be  found  divided  also  in  their  employment  of 
grouped  sliaftn  ; — it  is  Hkcly  that  the  idea  of  gi*ouping,  how- 
ever suggested,  will  bo  fully  entortainod  and  acted  upon  by 
the  one,  but  hesitatingly  by  the  other  ;  and  that  we  shall  find, 
on  the  one  hand,  buildings  displaying  sometimes  massy  piers 

*  How  far  this  condition  limits  tlio  system  of  shaft  grouping  we  shaU 
see  presently.  Tlie  reader  must  remember,  that  we  at  present  reason 
respecting  shafts  in  the  abstract  only. 
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of  smaQ  stones,  sometimes  clustered  piers  of  rich  oomplexity, 
and  on  the  other,  more  or  less  regular  succession  of  block 
shafts,  each  treated  as  entirely  independent  of  those  around  it 

§  XIX.  Fai'ther,  the  grouping  of  shafts  once  admitted,  it  is 
probable  that  the  complexity  and  richness  of  such  arrange- 
ments would  i*ocommond  them  to  the  eye,  and  induce  their 
frequent,  oven  their  uunecessaiy  introduction  ;  so  tliat  weight 
which  might  have  been  borne  by  a  single  pillar,  would  be  in 
preference  supported  by  four  or  five.  And  if  the  stone  of  the 
country,  whose  fragmentary  character  first  occasioned  the 
building  and  piecing  of  the  large  pier,  were  yet  in  beds  con- 
sistent enough  to  supply  shafts  of  very  small  diameter,  the 
strength  and  simphcity  of  such  a  construction  might  justify 
it,  as  well  as  its  gitice.  The  fact^  however,  is  that  the  charm 
/  which  the  multiplication  of  line  possesses  for  the  eye  has 
always  been  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  work  in  the  grouped 
schools ;  and  that,  so  far  fix>m  employing  the  grouped  piei*s 
in  order  to  the  introduction  of  very  slender  block  shafts,  the 
most  common  form  in  which  such  piers  occur  is  that  of  a  solid 
jointed  shaft.,  each  joint  being  separately  cut  into  the  contour 
of  the  group  required. 

§  XX.  We  have  hitherto  suj^posed  that  all  grouped  or  clus- 
tered shafts  have  been  the  result  or  the  cxi)rcHsion  of  an  actual 
gatliering  and  binding  together  of  detached  shafts.  Tliis  is 
not,  however,  always  so :  for  some  clustered  shafts  are  little 
more  than  solid  piers  channelled  on  the  surface,  and  their  form 
appeal's  to  be  merely  the  development  of  some  longitudinal 
furrowing  or  striation  on  the  original  single  shaft.  That  clus- 
tering or  striation,  whichever  we  choose  to  call  it,  is  in  this 
case  a  decorative  feature,  and  to  bo  considered  under  the  head 
of  decoration. 

§  XXI.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  at  a  glance,  that  the 
real  serviceableness  of  any  of  these  grouped  arrangements 
must  depend  upon  the  relative  shortness  of  tlio  shafts,  and 
that,  when  the  whole  pier  is  so  lofty  thut  its  minor  members 
become  mere  reeds  or  rods  of  stone,  those  minor  merabei*s 
can  no  longer  be  charged  with  any  considerable  weight.  And 
the  fact  is,  that  in  the  most  comphcated  Qotliic  armugements, 
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wben  the  pier  is  tall  and  its  satellites  stand  dear  of  it,  no  real 
>vork  is  given  them  to  do,  and  they  might  all  be  removcil 
without  endangering  the  building.  They  are  niei*ely  the  e.r- 
HrnHHion  of  a  great  consistent  system,  and  are  in  architecture 
what  is  often  found  in  animal  anatomy, — a  bone,  or  process 
of  a  bone,  useless,  under  the  ordained  circumstances  of  its  life, 
to  the  particular  animal  in  which  it  is  found,  and  slightly  de^ 
velopcd,  but  yet  distinctly  esistent,  and  representing,  for  the 
soke  of  absolute  consistency,  the  same  bone  in  its  appointed, 
imd  generally  useful,  place,  either  in  skeletons  of  all  animals^ 
or  in  the  genus  to  which  the  animal  itself  belongs. 

§  xxiL  Fai'ther :  as  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  pieces  of  stone 
long  enough  for  these  supplementaiy  shafts  (especiaUy  as  it  is 
always  unsafe  to  lay  a  stratified  stone  with  its  beds  upright), 
they  have  been  frequently  composed  of  two  or  more  short 
shafts  set  upon  each  other,  and  to  conceal  the  unsightly  junc- 
tion, a  flat  stone  has  been  interposed,  carved  into  certain 
mouldings,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  ring  on  the  shaft 
Now  obseinre  :  the  whole  pier  was  the  gathering  of  the  whole 
wall,  the  base  gathers  into  base,  the  veil  into  the  shaft,  and 
the  string  coui*ses  of  the  veil  gather  into  these  lings ;  and 
when  this  is  clearly  expressed,  and  tlie  rings  do  indeed  corre> 
Rjiond  with  the  strhig  coui*ses  of  the  wall  veil,  they  ai*e  per- 
fectly admissible  and  even  beautiful ;  but  otherwise,  and  oc- 
cnn'ing,  as  they  do  in  the  shafts  of  Westminster,  in  the 
middle  of  continuous  hnes,  they  ai*e  but  soiTy  make-shifts, 
and  of  late  since  gas  has  been  invented,  have  become  espec- 
iiill}'  offensive  from  their  unlucky  resemblance  to  the  joints  of 
gas-))ipes,  or  common  water-pipes.  There  are  two  leaden 
ones,  for  instance,  on  the  left  hand  as  one  enters  the  abbey  at 
Poot*s  Goimer,  with  their  solderings  and  fiuinels  looking  ex- 
actly iilvo  rings  and  cajntals,  and  must  ilibrcBi)octfully  luiniick- , 
iii;(  Mio  hVmHh  of  the  abbey,  inside. 

Thus  far  we  have  ti*aced  the  probable  conditions  of  shaft 
structure  in  pure  theoiy  ;  I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader 
a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  thing  in  time  piust  imd 
]>rcsent. 

§  xxuL  In  the  eai'liest  and  grandest  shaft  architecture  which 
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we  koow,  that  of  Egypt^  we  have  do  grouped  armngemeDts, 
properly  so  called,  but  either  single  and  smooth  shafts,  or 
lichly  reeded  and  furrowed  shafts,  which  represent  the  ex- 
treme conditions  of  a  complicated  gi*oup  bound  together  to 
sustain  a  single  mass ;  and  ore  indeed,  without  doubt^  nothing 
olso  than  imitations  of  bimdles  of  reeds,  or  of  clusters  of  lo- 
tus :  *  but  iu  these  shafts  there  is  merely  the  idea  of  a  group, 
not  the  actual  function  or  structure  of  a  gi*oup  ;  they  are  just 
as  much  solid  and  simple  shafts  as  those  wliich  are  smooth, 
and  merely  by  the  metliod  of  their  decoration  present  to  the 
eye  the  image  of  a  richly  complex  arrangement 

§  xxnr.  After  these  we  have  the  Gree^  shaft,  less  in  scale, 
and  losing  all  suggestion  or  purpose  of  suggestion  of  complex- 
ity, its  so-called  flutings  being,  Tisibly  as  actually,  an  external 
decoration. 

§  XXV.  Tlio  idea  of  the  shaft  remains  absolutely  single  in 
the  lioman  and  Byzantine  mind  ;  but  time  grouping  begins  in 
Christian  architecture  by  the  placing  of  two  or  more  separate 
shafts  side  by  side,  each  having  its  own  work  to  do  ;  then 
three  or  four,  still  with  separate  work  ;  then,  by  such  steps  as 
those  above  theoretically  pursued,  the  number  of  the  mein- 
bera  increases,  while  they  coagulate  into  a  single  mass  ;  and 
wo  have  finally  a  shaft  apparently  composed  of  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  or  more  distinct  members  ;  a  shaft  which,  in  the  reality 
of  its  service,  is  as  much  a  single  shaft  as  the  old  Egyptian 
one  ;  but  which  differs  from  the  Egyptian  in  that  all  its  mem- 
bers, how  many  soever,  have  each  individual  work  to  do,  and 
a  separate  rib  of  arch  or  roof  to  carry :  and  thus  the  great 
Chi-istian  truth  of  distinct  services  of  the  individual  soul  is 
typlBed  in  the  Chiistian  shaft ;  and  the  old  Egyptian  scni- 
tude  of  the  multitudes,  the  servitude  inseparable  from  iho 
children  of  Ham,  is  typified  also  in  that  ancient  shaft  of  tho 
Egyptians,  which  in  its  gathered  strength  of  tho  river  reeds, 
seems,  as  the  sands  of  the  desert  drift  over  its  ruin,  to  bo. in- 
tended to  remind  us  for  ever  of  tho  end  of  the  association  of 

*  Tlie  capitals  being  formed  by  the  flowcm,  or  by  a  ropreseniation  of 
the  bulging  out  of  the  reeds  at  the  top,  under  the  weight  of  the  arohi- 
trave. 
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the  wicked.  ''  Oan  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire,  or  the 
Hag  grow  witliout  water  ? — So  are  the  paths  of  all  that  forget 
Goil ;  aud  the  hypociite's  hope  shall  perish." 

§  XXVI.  Let  the  reader  then  keep  this  distinction  of  the 
three  systems  clearly  in  his  mind :  Egyptian  system,  an  ap- 
parent cluster  supporting  a  simple  ciipital  and  single  weight ; 
Greek  and  Roman  system,  single  shaft,  single  weight ;  Gbthio 
system,  divided  shafts,  divided  weight :  at  fii^st  actually  and 
simply  divided,  at  last  apparently  and  infinitely  divided ;  so 
that  the  fully  foimed  Gothic  shaft  is  a  return  to  the  Egyp 
tian,  but  the  weight  is  divided  in  the  one  aud  undivided  in 
the  other. 

§  xxvn.  The  transition  from  the  actual  to  the  ai)parent 
cluster,  in  the  Gothic,  is  a  question  of  the  most  curious  in- 
toroat ;  I  have  thrown  together  the  shaft  uoctiuns  hi  PLito  II. 
tx)  inu8ti*ate  it,  and  exemplify  what  has  boon  generally  statoil 
above,* 

1.  The  earliest,  the  most  frequent,  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  groups,  is  also  the  simplest ;  the  two  shafts  ar- 
ranged as  at  6  or  c,  (Fig.  XIV.)  above,  bearing  an  oblong 
mass,  and  substituted  for  the  still  earlier  structure  a.  Fig.  XIV. 
In  Plate  XVII.  (Chap.  XXVIL)  are  three  examples  of  the  tran- 
sition :  the  one  on  the  left,  at  the  top,  is  the  earliest  single- 
shafted  armugoniont,  constant  in  the  rough  Roniancsque  win- 
dows; a  huge  hammer-shaped  capital  being  employed  to 
sustain  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  was  rapidly  superseded 
by  the  double  shaft,  as  on  the  right  of  it ;  a  very  earl^'  example 
from  the  cloisters  of  the  Duomo,  Verona.  Beneath,  is  a  most 
elaborate  and  perfect  one  from  St.  Zeno  of  Yevona,  where  the 
group  is  twice  complicated,  two  shafts  being  used,  both  mth 
(juatrefoil  sections.  The  plain  double  shaft,  however,  is  by 
fu*  tlio  numt  freciuont,  both  in  the  Northern  luul  SonUicrn 
(lothic,  but  for  the  most  part  early;  it  is  vory  frecjucnt  in 
cioistei's,  and  in  the  singular  one  of  8L  Michaoru  Moiuit,  Nor- 

*  I  liaro  not  been  at  tlio  pains  to  draw  the  com  plicated  piera  in  tlili 
plate  with  absolute  exactitude  to  the  scale  of  euch :  they  are  occiiratu 
enough  for  their  purpose  :  those  of  tliem  respecting  which  we  shall  have 
farther  question  will  be  given  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
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nundj,  A  BmiJl  pseudo-Arcade  ruiu  along  boliween  tiio  pairB  of 
shafts,  e  miniature  niele.  The  group  ia  employed  on  a  mag- 
nifloent  ■onlo,  but;  ill  pi-oportioned,  for  the  main  piers  of  the 
apae  of  the  cathedral  of  Ooutanoee,  its  purpow  being  to  cou- 
ceal  one  shaft  behind  the  other,  and  make  it  appear  to  the 
spectator  from  the  nfiTo  an  if  tbe  npse  were  Hustninod  by  sin- 
gle Bbnfts,  of  Inordinate  stGndemoss.  The  attempt  is  ill- 
judged,  and  the  result  unsatiafoctory. 

g  sxvni.  2.  When  these  pairs  of  shafts  come  near  each 
otber,  aa  frequently  at  the  turnings  of  angles  (Fig.  XVIL),  the 
quadruple  group  results,  b  2,  Fig.  XIV.,  of  which  ^  •  A 
the  Lombardio  Houlptors  were  excesslTely  fond,  ^  ^  ^ 
usnnlly  tying  the  shafts  together  in  iheir  centre, 
in  a  loTer's  knot  They  thus  ocour  ia  Plut«  V., 
Tix.  XTUL       froin  Uio  Bmlott<>  of  Como ;  at  the  •  • 

angle  of  St.  Michele  of  Lucca,  Phite     ^^-  =""■ 
XXI.  ;  and  in  tbe  balustrade  of  St.  Mark's. 
Thia  is  a  group,  however,  which  I  have  never 
seen  used  on  a  large  scale.* 

§  XXIX.  3.  Such  groups,  consolidated  by  a 
small  square  in  their  centre,  form  the  shafts  of 
St.  Zeno,  just  npokcn  of,  and  figured  in  Plate 
XVn,  which  ore  among  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  work  I  know  in  Italy.  I  give  thoir 
entire  aiTangomeufc  in  Fig.  XVUL  :  both  shafts 
liave  the  same  section,  but  one  receives  a  hnlt 
turn  ns  it  lucends,  giving  it  an  exquisite  spiml 
contour  :  the  pinn  of  their  bases,  with  their 
pHntb,  is  given  at  2,  Plate  XL  ;  and  note  it  cnrc- 
f uUj",  for  it  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  we  observed 
""■  ■*""•  above,  respecting  the  oblique  and  even  Bquni-e. 
It  was  aaeerted  that  tlie  obhque  belonged  to  the  norfli,  tho 
even  to  the  south :  we  have  here  the  northern  Lombardic 
nation  natumlised  in  Italy,  and,  behold,  the  oblique  nnd  even 
qiintrefoil  linked  together  ;  not  confuFtcd,  but  actually  linked 
by  a  bar  of  stone,  as  seen  in  Plate  XVII.,  under  tlie  capitals. 

*  Tlie  Inrgoitl  romeinlH:r8tip|iort  n  mniimneiit  In  RU  Zono  of  Voionk ; 
tlief  are  of  re<l  martilo,  eoino  ten  or  lirolvo  fuot  lilgli. 
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4.  Next  to  these,  observe  the  two  groups  of  five  shafts  each, 
5  and  6,  Plate  U,  one  oblique,  the  other  even.  Both  are 
from  upper  stories ;  the  oblique  one  from  the  tiiforium  of 
Solisbuiy ;  the  even  one  from  the  upper  i*ange  of  shafts  in  the 
fayade  of  St.  Mai'k's  at  Venice.* 

§  XXX.  Around  these  central  types  are  grouped,  in  Plate  IL, 
four  simple  examples  of  the  satellitic  cluster,  all  of  the  North- 
em  Gothic :  4,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens ;  7,  from  that 
of  Lyons  (nave  pier) ;  8,  the  same  from  Salisbury ;  10,  from 
Uio  x>orch  of  Nolro  Dame,  Dijon,  having  satellites  of  throe 
magnitudes :  9  is  one  of  the  piers  between  the  dooi*s  of  the 
same  church,  with  shafts  of  four  magnitudes,  and  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  confusion  of  mind  of  the  Northern  architects 
between  piers  proper  and  jamb  mouldings  (noticed  farther  in 
the  next  chapter,  §  xxxi.) :  for  this  fig.  9,  which  is  an  angle  at 
the  meeting  of  two  jiunbs,  is  treated  like  a  rich  index^endent 
shaft,  and  the  liguro  below,  12,  which  is  half  of  a  time  shaft, 
is  ti'eated  like  a  meeting  of  jambs. . 

All  these  four  examples  belonging  to  the  oblique  or  North- 
em  system,  the  curious  trefoil  plan,  3,  lies  belioeeii  the  two,  as 
the  double  quatrefoil  next  it  unile8  the  two.  The  trefoil  is 
from  the  Frari,  Venice,  and  has -a  richly  worked  capital  in  the 
Byzantine  manner, — an  imitation,  I  tliiuk,  of  the  Byzantine 
work  by  the  Gk)thic  builders :  1  is  to  be  compai'cd  with  it, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  conditions  of  the  cross  shaft,  from 
Iho  atrium  of  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan.  13  is  the  nave  pier  of 
»St.  Michele  at  Pavia,  showing  the  same  condition  more  fully 
developed :  and  11  another  nave  pier  from  Vienne,  on  the 
Rhone,  of  far  more  distinct  Boman  derivation,  for  the  flat 
pilaster  is  set  to  the  nave,  and  is  fluted  like  an  antique  one. 
1 2  in  the  giundcst  development  I  have  ever  seen  of  tlie  cross 
nhuft,  witli  satellite  shafts  in  the  nooks  of  it :  it  is  hnlf  of  one 
of  thu  groat  woHtern  i)ioi*s  of  the  cathednil  of  Bi)urgos,  meas- 
uring eight  feet  eacli  side,  thirty-two  rouud.f    Then  the  one 

*  The  effect  of  this  latti  is  given  in  Plate  VI.  of  the  folio  series. 

f  The  oiitiru  iluvulopmunt  of  this  cross  systum  in  cdniioc.tion  with  the 
vaulting  rilM,  has  bven  most  clearly  explained  by  rrufusfor  Willis 
(Architecture  of  Mid.  Ages,  Chap.  lY.) ;   and  I  strongly  recommend 
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bdow  (16)  is  half  of  a  nave  pier  of  Bouen  Cathedral,  showmg 
the  mode  in  which  such  conditions  as  that  of  Dijon  (9)  and 
that  of  Bourges  (12)  were  fused  together  into  forms  of  inex- 
tricable complexity  (inextricable  I  mean  in  the  irregularity  of 
proportion  and  projection,  for  all  of  them  are  easily  resolva- 
1>lo  into  simple  HyHtonis  in  connection  with  the  roof  nbs). 
This  pier  of  llouon  is  a  tj^x)  of  the  last  condition  of  the  gcKxl 
Gothic  ;  fi*om  this  point  the  small  shafts  begin  to  lose  shape, 
and  run  into  naiTow  fillets  and  ridges,  projecting  at  the  same 
time  farther  and  farther  in  weak  tongue-Uke  sections,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  "Seven  Lampa**  I  have  only  hei*e  given  one 
example  of  this  family,  an  unimportant  but  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic one  (16)  from  St  Gervais  of  Falaise.  One  side  of 
the  nave  of  that  church  is  Norman,  the  other  Flamboyant,  and 
tlio  two  piei;s  14  and  16  stand  oi^posito  each  other.  It  would 
bo  useless  to  endeavor  to  ti*ace  farUier  the  fantasticism  of 
the  later  Gothic  shafts;  they  become  mere  aggregations  of 
mouldings  very  sharply  and  finely  cut,  their  bases  at  the 
same  time  running  together  in  strange  complexity  and  their 
capitals  diminishing  and  disappearing.  Some  of  their  condi- 
.tions,  which,  in  their  rich  striation,  resemble  crystals  of  berj'l, 
are  very  massy  and  grand ;  othei-s,  meagre,  harsh,  or  effem- 
inate in  themselves,  are  redeemed  by  richness  and  boldness 
of  decoration  ;  and  I  have  long  had  it  in  my  mind  to  reason 
out  the  entire  harmony  of  this  French  Flamboyant  system, 
and  fix  its  types  and  possible  power.  But  this  inquiry  is 
foreign  altogether  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore turn  back  from  the  Flamboyant  to  the  Norman  side  of 
the  Falaise  aisle,  resolute  for  the  future  that  all  shafts  of 
which  we  may  have  the  ordering,  shall  be  permitted,  as  with 
wisdom  we  may  also  permit  men  or  cities,  to  gather  them- 
selves into  companies,  or  constellate  themselves  into  clusters, 
but  not  to  fuse  themselves  into  mere  masses  of  nebulous  ag- 
gregation. 

every  reader  who  is  inclined  to  take  pains  in  tlie  matter,  to  read  that 
chapter.  I  have  been  contented,  in  my  own  text,  to  pursue  tlie  ab- 
•iraot  idea  of  shaft  form. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

THE  OAPITAL.         ^ 

§  L  The  render  will  remember  that  in  Chap.  YH  §  v.  it 
was  said  that  the  cornice  of  the  wall,  being  cut  to  pieces  and 
gathered  together,  formed  the  capital  of  the  column.  We 
have  now  to  follow  it  in  its  transformation. 

We  must)  of  course,  take  our  simplest  form  or  root  of  cor- 
nices (a,  in  Fig.  V.,  above).  We  will  take  X  and  Y  there,  and 
we  must  necessarily  gather  them  together  as  we  did  Xb  and  Yb 
in  Chap.  YII  Look  back  to  the  tenth  paragraph  of  Chap. 
VHi  read  or  glance  it  over  again,  substitute  X  and  Y  for  Xb 
and  Yb,  read  capital  for  base,  and,  as  we  said  that  the  capital 
was  the  hand  of  tlie  pillar,  while  the  base  was  its  foot,  read 
also  iingora  for  toes  ;  and  as  you  look  to  the  plate.  Fig.  XIL, 
turn  it  upside  down.  Then  A,  in  Fig.  XIL,  becomes  now  your 
best  general  foim  of  block  capital,  as  before  of  block  base. 

§  n.  You  will  thus  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  analogies 
between  base  and  capital ;  om*  farther  inquiry  is  into  their 
differencea  You  cannot  but  have  noticed  that  when  Fig.  XII. 
is  turned  u^Hade  down,  the  S(|uai*o  stono  (Y)  looks  too  heavy 
for  the  supi)ortiug  stone  (X)  ;  and  that  in  the  profile  of  cornice 
(a  of  Fig.  y.)  the  proportions  are  altogether  different  You 
will  feel  the  fitness  of  this  in  an  instant  when  you  consider 
that  the  principal  function  of  the  sloping  part  in  Fig.  ^nr  is 
as  a  prop  to  the  pillar  to  keep  it  from  slipping  aside  ;  but  the 
function  of  the  sloping  stone  in  the  cornice  and  capital  is  to 
camj  Mxdght  above,  Tlio  tlu'ust  of  the  slope  in  the  one  case 
should  thorcforo  bo  latonil,  in  the  other  upwards. 

§  iir.  Wo  will,  thoi*ofi)ro,  tiiko  the  two  iiguroH,  a  niid  h  of 
Fi«>^.  XIL,  liiid  niako  this  change  in  them  iih  wc  rovci*Ho  them, 
using  now  the  exact  profile  of  the  cornice  a, — the  father  of 
cornices  ;  and  we  shall  thus  have  a  nnd  b,  Fig.  XIX 

Both  of  these  are  sufiiciently  ugly,  the  reader  thinks  ;  so  do 
I ;  but  we  will  mend  them  before  we  have  done  with  tliom : 
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that  at  a  ia  assnndly  the  nglieet, — like  a  tile  on  a  flower-pot 
It  is,  neTerthelem,  tiie  father  of  capitals  ;  being  the  Bimplest 
condition  of  the  gathered  father  of  comicea.  But  it  is  to  be 
obeeired  that  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  here  is  arbitnuilj  ns- 
Ktimed  to  be  sniall,  in  order  more  dearly  to  show  the  genoml 
rcliitiona  of  Uio  slop- 
iDg  stone  to  the 
■hoft  and  upper 
stone ;  and  tlue 
amnllness  of  the 
shaft  diameter 
inconsistflni  Trith 
the  serviceableDess 
and  beauty  of  the 
arrangement  nt  a, 
if  it  wore  Id  Ihj 
roalinod  (as^re  sliall 
see  presently) ;  but 
itisnotiDconsiHtent 
with  its  central  j 
.character,  as  i 
representative  of 
every  species  of 
possible  capital ; 
nor  is  its  tile  and 
flower-pot  look  to 
be  regretted,  as  it 
may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  re- 
ported origin  of  the 
Corinthian  capital. 
The  stones  of  the 
cornice,  hitherto 
called  X  an.l  V,  w- 
ccivo.now  thiit  they 
form  the  capitnl, 
each  n  sopniiitc  name  ;  thn  sloping  ntone  is  called  tlio  Bell  of 
the  capilnl,  and  llmt  laid  above  it,  the  Abacua  Abacus  menus 
Vou  I.-8 
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a  board  or  tile :  I  wish  there  were  an  English  word  for  it^  but 
I  fear  there  is  no  substitution  possible,  tiie  term  having  been 
long  fixed,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  convenient  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  Latin  one. 

§  IV.  The  foiin  of  base,  e  of  Fig.  XIL,  which  corresponds  to 
this  first  form  of  capital,  a,  was  said  to  be  objectionable  only 
because  it  looked  insecui*e  ;  and  the  spurs  were  added  as  a  kind 
of  pledge  of  stabiUty  to  the  eye.  But  evidently  the  projecting 
comers  of  the  abacus  at  a.  Fig.  XIX.,  are  actually  insecure ; 
tlioy  may  break  off,  if  great  weight  be  laid  upon  them.  This 
is  the  chief  reason  of  the  ugliness  of  the  form ;  and  the  spurs 
in  b  are  now  no  mere  pledges  of  apparent  stability,  but  have 
veiy  serious  practical  use  in  supporting  the  angle  of  the  aba- 
cus. If,  even  with  the  added  spur,  the  support  seems  insuffi- 
cient, we  may  fill  up  the  crannies  between  the  spurs  and  the 
bell,  and  we  have  the  form  c. 

Thus  a,  thougli  the  gorm  and  type  of  capitals,  is  itself  (ex- 
cept under  some  peculiar  conditions)  both  ugly  and  insecure  ; 
h  is  the  firat  type  of  capitals  which  carry  Ught  weight ;  c,  of 
capitals  which  carry  excessive  weight 

§  V.  I  fear,  however,  the  reader  may  think  he  is  going 
slightly  too  fast,  and  may  not  like  having  the  capital  forced 
upon  him  out  of  the  comico  ;  but  would  prefer  inventing  a 
capital  for  the  shaft  itself,  without  rofoi'onco  to  the  cornice  at 
all.  Wo  will  do  so  then  ;  though  we  shtdl  come  to  the  s:uue 
result 

The  shaft,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  to  sustain  the  same 
weight  as  the  long  piece  of  wall  which  was  concentrated  into 
the  shaft ;  it  is  enabled  to  do  this  both  by  its  better  form  and 
better  knit  materials  ;  and  it  can  carry  a  greater  weight  than 
the  space  at  the  top  of  it  is  adapted  to  receive.  The  first 
point,  tlioroforo,  in  to  expand  tliis  upuco  iis  far  as  possible,  and 
L!i  it  in  a  form  nun'o  convenient  tliau  tlio  circle  for  the  luljust- 
meat  of  lliu  sionos  above.  In  general  the  squai*e  is  a  more 
convenient  form  than  any  other ;  but  the  hexagon  or  octagon 
is  sometimes  better  fitted  for  masses  of  work  which  divide  in 
six  or  eight  directions.  Then  our  first  impulse  would  be  to 
put  a  square  or  hexagonal  stone  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  prc^^ 
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jeciing  as  far  beyond  it  as  might  be  safely  ventured  ;  as  at  a, 
Fig.  XX.  This  is  the  abacus.  Our  next  idea  would  be  to  put 
a  conical  shaped  stone  beneath  this  abacus,  to  support  its 
outer  edge,  as  at  6.    This  is  the  belL 

§  vi.  Now  the  entire  treatment  of  the  capital  deponds  simply 
on  tlio  mniinor  in  which  this  boll-sloiio  in  pn^pimul  for  fiUin*^ 
the  shaft  below  and  tlio  abacus  above.  Placed  as  at  a,  in  Fi^. 
XEL,  it  gives  us  the  simplest  of  possible  forms ;  with  the 
spurs  added,  as  at  6,  it  gives  the  germ  of  the  richest  and  most 
elaborate  forms :  but  there  are  two  modes  of  treatment  more 
dexterous  than  the  one,  and  less  elaborate  than  the  other, 
which  are  of  the  highest  possible  im- 
portance,— ^modes  in  which  the  bell  is 
brought  to  its  proper  form  by  truncation. 

§  viL  Let  d  and  /,  Fig.  XIX.,  be  two 
bell-stones  ;  d  is  part  of  a  cone  (a  sugai*- 
loaf  upside  down,  with  its  point  cut  off) ; 
/  part  of  a  four-sided  pyramid.  Then, 
assuming  tho  abacus  to  be  square,  d  will 
already  fit  the  shaft,  but  has  to  be  chisel- 
led to  fit  the  abacus  \f  will  already  fit  the  r- 
abacus,  but  has  to  be  chiselled  to  fit  the  ^^ 
shaft 

From  the  broad  end  old  chop  or  chisel 
off,  in  four  vertical  planes,  as  much  as  l 
will  leave  its  head  an  exact  square.  The 
vertical  cuttings  will  form  curves  on  the 
sides  of  the  cone  (curves  of  a  curious  kind,  which  the  reader 
need  not  be  troubled  to  examine),  and  we  shall  have  the  form 
at  <?,  which  is  the  root  of  the  greater  number  of  Noiman  capitals. 

Fromy  cut  off  the  angles,  beginning  at  the  corners  of  ilu 
square  and  widening  the  truncation  downwards,  so  as  to  givo 
the  form  at  g^  where  the  base  of  the  bell  is  an  octagon,  and  its 
top  remains  a  square.  A  very  slight  rounding  away  of  tho 
angles  of  the  octagon  at  the  base  of  g  will  enable  it  to  fit  the 
circular  shaft  closely  enough  for  all  practical  purix)se8,  and 
this  form,  at  g^  is  the  root  of  nearly  all  Lombardic  capitals. 

If,  instead  of  a  squai^e,  the  head  of  the  bell  were  hexagonal 
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or  octagonal,  the  operation  of  cutting  would  be  the  same  on 
eocli  angle ;  but  there  would  bo  pi*oduced,  of  course,  six  or 
eight  curves  on  the  sides  of  e,  and  twelve  or  sixteen  sides  to 

lIlO  bllBO  of  {/. 

§  viu.  The  ti*uncations  in  e  and  g  may  of  course  be  executed 
ou  concave  or  convex  forms  of  d  and/;  but  e  is  usually 
worked  on  a  straight-sided  bell,  and  the  truncation  of  g  often 
becomes  concave  while  the  bell  remains  straight ;  for  this 
simple  reason, — that  the  sharp  points  at  the  angles  of  ^,  being 
somewhat  difficult  to  cut»  and  easily  broken  off,  are  usually 
avoided  by  beginning  the  truncation  a  little  way  down  the 

side  of  the  bell,  and  then  recovering  the 
lost  ground  by  a  deeper  cut  inwards,  as 
here.  Fig.  XXL  This  is  the  actual  form 
of  the  capitals  of  the  balustittdes  of  St 
Mark's  :  it  is  the  root  of  all  the  Byzantine 
Arab  capitals,  and  of  all  the  most  beauti- 
ful capitals  in  the  world,  whose  function 

Fio.  XXI.  •     .  1*    1  1. 

IS  to  express  ughtnesa 

§  IX.  We  have  hitherto  proceeded  entirely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  form  of  cornice  which  was  gathered  together  to 
pro<1uco  the  capital  was  the  root  of  cornices,  a  of  Fig.  Y. 
]hit  this,  it  will  bo  romomborcd,  wuh  KJiid  in  §  vr.  of  Chap.  YL 
U)  bo  cspocially  (!liiinu'.loriHti()  of  Hoiillicru  work,  and  timt  iii 
northern  and  wet  climates  it  took  the  form  of  a  dripstone. 

Accordingly,  in  the  northern  climates,  the  dripstone 
gathered  together  forms  a  peculiar  northern  capital,  com- 
monly called  the  Early  English,*  owing  to  its  especial  use  in 
that  style. 

There  would  have  been  no  absurdity  in  this  if  shafts  were 
always  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather ;  but  in  Gothic  con- 
structions the  most  importimt  Bhufts  arc  in  tho  inside  of  the 
biiihling.  Tho  dripstono  soctions  of  ihoir  civpilals  arc  there- 
fore unnecessoi'y  and  ridiculous. 

§  X.  They  are,  however,  much  worao  than  unnecessaiy. 

Tho  edgo  of  the  dripstone,  boing  undercut,  has  no  bearing 
power,  and  the  capital  foils,  therefore,  in  its  own  principal 

*  Appendix  10,  *'  Enrly  Euglitih  Ottpitals." 
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function ;  and  bemdes  this,  the  undercut  contour  admits  of 
no  disUnotly  visible  decoration ;  it  is,  therefore,  left  utterly 
baiTeu,  and  the  capital  looks  as  if  it  had  been  turned  in  a 
lathe.  The  Early  English  capital  has,  there- 
fore, the  three  pfreatest  faults  that  any  design 
mu  have  :  (I)  it  fails  in  its  own  proper  pur- 
pose, that  of  support ;  (2)  it  is  adapted  to  a 
purpose  to  which  it  can  never  be' put,  that 
of  keeping  off  rain  ;  (8)  it  cannot  be  de- 
corated. 

The  Early  English  capital  is,  therefore,  a 
barbarism  of  triple  grossness,  and  degrades 
the  style  in  which  it  is  found,  otherwise  veiy 
noble,  to  one  of  second-rate  order. 

g  XI.  Disiuissiug,  thei*efore,  the  Eoi'ly 
English  capital,  as  deserving  no  \Axmoq  in 
our  system,  let  us  reassemble  in  one  view 
the  forms  which  have  been  legitimately  de- 
veloped, and  which  ore  to  become  hereafter 
subjects  of  decoratiou.  To  the  forms  a,  6, 
and  c,  Fig.  XIX.,  we  must  add  the  two 
simplest  truncated  forms  e  and  g.  Fig.  XIX, 
putting  their  abaci  on  them  (as  we  con- 
sidered their  contours  in  the  bells  only),  and 
we  sbjill  have  the  five  forms  now  given  in 
parallel  perspective  in  Fig.  XXII.,  which  are 
tlie  ix>ot8  of  all  good  capitals  existing,  or 
capable  of  existence,  and  whose  variations, 
infinite  and  a  thousand  times  infinite,  are  all 
pix)duced  by  introduction  of  vaiious  curva- 
tures into  their  contours,  and  the  endless 
methods  of  decoration  superinduced  on  such 
curvatures. 

§  xir.  Tlicre  is,  liowover,  a  knid  of  varia- 
tion, also  infinite,  which  takes  place  in  these 
i*adical  foims,  before  they  receive  cither  curvature  or  decorn- 
tion.  This  is  the  variety  of  proportion  borne  by  tlie  different 
lines  of  the  capital  to  each  other,  and  to  the  shafta     This  is 
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a  stractaral  qneetion,  at  present  to  be  oonaidered  as  far  as  is 
possible. 

§  xm.  All  the  five  capitals  (which  are  indeed  five  orders 
with  legitimate  distinction  ;  very  different^  however,  from  the 
five  orders  as  commonly  understood)  may  be  represented  by 
the  same  profile,  a  section  through  the  sides  of  a,  6,  </,  and  e^ 
or  through  the  angles  of  c.  Fig.  XXIT.  This  profile  we  will 
put  on  the  top  of  a  shafts  as  at  A,  Fig.  XXlll,,  which  shaft 
wo  will  suppose  of  equal  diameter  above  and  below  for  the 
sake  of  greater  simplicity :  in  this  simplest  couditioui  how- 
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ever,  relations  of  proportion  exist  between  five  quantities,  any 
one,  or  any  two,  or  any  three,  or  any  four  of  which  may  change, 
iiTGspective  of  the  otheiu     These  five  quantities  ai*o  : 

1.  Tlio  height  of  the  shaft,  ah  ; 

2.  Its  (lianiotor,  be; 

H.  'I'lio  length  of  slope  of  bell,  h  d  ; 

d.  Tho  intrlinalion  of  iliin  Hlopo,  or  unglu  a  h  U  ; 

5.  Tiio  depth  of  abocuH,  d  e. 

For  every  change  in  any  one  of  these  quantities  we  have 
n  now  proportion  of  cjipit^il :  fivo  infinitirH,  mi)))K)Hing  change 
only  in  one  quantity  at  u  tinio  :  intinity  of  infiuitieu  in  the  sum 
of  possible  changes. 
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It  ifl^  therefore,  only  possible  to  note  the  general  laws  of 
change ;  every  scale  of  pillar,  and  every  weight  laid  upon  it 
admitting,  within  certain  limits,  a  variety  out  of  which  the 
architect  has  his  choice  ;  but  yet  fixing  limits  which  the  pro- 
I)ortiou  becomes  ugly  when  it  a])X)ronclioH,  and  dnngeroiiH 
whnii  it  oxcnoda  But  the  inquiry  into  UiIh  siilijont  ih  hxi 
diflicult  for  Uio  general  reader,  and  I  shall  content  niysolf  with 
proving  four  laws,  easily  underatood  and  generally  applicable  ; 
for  proof  of  which  if  the  said  reader  care  not^  he  may  miss  the 
next  four  paragittphs  without  harm. 

§  XIV.  1.  I7i<j  more  Hlendei"  the  tiiafly  the  greater^  propor- 
tionaUi/f  may  he  the  prqjeclion  of  the  abaciiH.  For,  looking 
back  to  Fig.  XXTTT.,  let  the  height  a  6  be  fixed,  the  length 
d  b,  the  angle  db  c,  and  the  depth  d  e.  Let  the  single  quantity 
&  c  be  variable,  let  B  bo  a  capital  and  shaft  wliich  are  found  to 
be  perfectly  safe  in  proportion  to  tlie  weight  they  beai*,  and 
let  the  weight  be  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
abacus.  Then  this  weight  may  bo  represented  by  any  number 
of  equal  divisions,  suppose  four,  as  /,  wi,  ?i,  r,  of  brickwork 
above,  of  which  each  division  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
weight ;  and  let  this  weight  be  placed  in  the  most  trying  wny 
on  the  abacus,  that  is  1o  say,  let  the  maasoH  /  and  r  be  dota<!hcd 
from  m  and  v,  and  boar  with  their  full  weight  on  the  outside 
of  the  capital  We  assume,  in  B,  that  the  width  of  abacus  ef 
is  twice  as  gi'cat  as  that  of  the  shaft,  b  c,  and  on  these  condi- 
tions we  assume  the  capital  to  be  safe. 

But  6  c  is  allowed  to  be  variable.  Let  it  become  6,  c,  at  C, 
which  is  a  length  representing  about  the  diameter  of  a  shaft 
containing  half  the  substance  of  the  shaft  B,  and,  therefore, 
able  to  sustain  not  more  than  half  the  weight  sustained  by  B. 
But  the  slope  b  d  and  depth  d  e  remaining  unchanged,  wo 
have  the  caj^ital  of  C,  which  we  are  to  load  with  only  half  tlio 
weight  of  /,  wi,  n,  r,  i.  c.,  with  I  and  r  alone.  Therefore  the 
weight  of  /  and  r,  now  represented  by  the  masses  /,  i\,  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  the  capital.  But  the  weight  r  was 
adequately  supported  by  the  projecting  piece  of  the  first  capi- 
tal hfc:  much  more  is  it  now  adequately  supported  by  t  /*, 
/,  c,.     Tlierefore,  if  the  capital  of  B  was  safe,  that  of  C  is 
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more  than  safe.  Now  in  B  the  length  ef  was  only  twice  h  c ; 
but  in  0,  e,/,  will  be  found  more  than  twice  iJiat  of  6,  c,. 
Therefore,  the  more  slender  the  shafts  the  greater  may  be  the 
proportional  excess  of  the  abacus  over  its  diameter. 

§  XV.  2.  The  smaller  the  scale  of  the  building,  the  greater  may 
he  the  excess  of  the  abacus  over  the  diameter  of  tlie  slufL  This 
principle  requires,  I  think,  no  very  lengthy  proof  :  the  reader 
con  understand  at  once  that  the  cohesion  and  strength  of  stone 
which  can  sustain  a  small  projecting  mass,  will  not  sustain  a 
vast  one  ovorlianging  in  the  same  proportion.  A  bank  even 
of  loose  earth,  six  feet  high,  will  sometimes  overhang  its  base 
a  foot  or  two,  as  you  may  see  any  day  in  the  gravelly  banks  of 
the  lanes  of  Hampsteod :  but  moke  the  bank  of  gravel,  equally 
loose,  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  see  if  you  can  get  it  to  over- 
hang a  hundred  or  two  1  much  more  if  there  be  weight  above 
it  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Hence,  lot  any  capital 
bo  given,  whose  projection  is  just  safe,  and  no  more,  on  its 
existing  scale  ;  increase  its  proportions  every  way  equally, 
though  ever  so  little,  and  it  is  unsafe  ;  diminish  them  equally, 
and  it  becomes  safe  in  the  exact  degree  of  the  diminution. 
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Let^  then,  the  quantity  e  d,  and  angle  d  b  c,  &i  k  of  Fig. 
XXm.,  be  invariable,  and  let  the  length  d  b  vary :  then  we 
sluill  have  sucli  a  scnes  of  forms  as  may  bo  roiiroscntod  by  a, 
b,  r,  Fi{<.  XXIV.,  of  which  a  is  a  ])r()p()rUoii  for  a  colossid 
building,  b  for  a  moderatxjly  hIzcuI  building,  while  r;  could  oidy 
be  admitted  on  a  very  small  scide  indeed. 

§  XVI.  3.  The  greater  the  excess  of  abacus,  the  steeper  must  be 
the  slope  of  the  bell,  tJie  shaft  diav\eter  being  constant. 

This  will  evidently  follow  from  the  cousidei-ations  in  the 
last  pai*agi*aph  ;  supposing  only  tliat,  instead  of  the  scale  of 
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shaft  and  capital  yarying  together,  the  scale  of  the  capital 
yaries  nlone.  For  it  will  then  still  be  true,  that,  if  the  projec- 
tion of  the  capital  be  just  safe  on  a  given  scale,  as  its  excess 
over  the  shaft  diameter  increases,  the  pro- 
jection will  bo  unsafe,  if  the  slope  of  the 
\\q\\  i*oninin  constantb  ]3nt  it  nmy  1k) 
rendered  safe  by  making  this  slope 
steeper,  and  so  increasing  its  supporting 
power. 

Thus  let  the  capital  a.  Fig.  XXY.,  be 
just  safe.  Then  the  capital  6,  in  which 
the  slope  is  the  same  but  the  excess 
greater,  is  unsafe.  But  the  capital  c,  in 
which,  though  the  excess  equals  that  of 
h,  the  steepness  of  the  supporting  slope  is 
increased,  will  bo  as  safe  as  &,  and  prob- 
ably as  strong  as  a.* 

§  xviL  4  The  sleeper  the  slope  of  the 
bell,  the  thinner  may  be  the  abacus. 

The  use  of  the  abacus  is  eminently  to 
equalise  the  pressure  over  the  surface  of 
the  bell,  so  that  the  weight  may  not  by  any  accident  be  directed 
exclusively  upon  its  edges.     In  proportion  to  the  stronp^th  of 

those  edges,  this  function  of  the  abacus 
is  superseded,  and  these  edges  are 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  steepness  of 
the  slope.  Thus  in  Fig.  XXVL,  the 
bell  at  a  would  carry  weight  safely 
enough  without  any  abacus,  but  that  at 
c  would  not :  it  would  probably  have  its 
edges  broken  off.  The  abacus  super- 
imposed might  be  on  a  veiy  thin,  lit- 
tle more  tbnn  formal,  as  at  6  ;  but  on  c 
must  be  thick,  as  at  d, 
§  xvni.  These  four  rules  are  all  that  arc  ncccssory  for  general 

*  111  ihiH  com  i1i(i  weight  borne  is  Biipposcd  U>  iiicrcnRu  ns  tlio  abiicuR 
widotis;  thu  illustrfilioii  would  linvo  boiMi  rloiiror  if  T  had  iissumod  thu 
breadth  of  abacus  to  be  constant,  and  that  uf  (liu  shaft  to  vary. 
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criticism  ;  and  observe  that  these  ore  only  semi-imperatiYe, — 
miles  of  pennission,  not  of  compulsion.  Thus  Law  1  asserts 
tluit  the  slender  sliaf  fc  may  have  greater  excess  of  capital  than 
the  thick  shaft ;  but  it  need  not^  unless  tlie  architect  choosus ; 
his  thick  shafts  must  have  small  excess,  but  his  slender  ones 
need  not  have  large.  So  Law  2  says,  that  as  the  building  w 
smaller,  the  excess  may  be  greater ;  but  it  need  not,  for  the 
excess  which  is  safe  in  the  liurge  is  still  safer  in  the  small.  So 
Law  8  says  that  capitals  of  great  excess  must  have  steep  slopes ; 
but  in  does  not  say  that  capitals  of  small  excess  may  not  have 
steep  slopes  also,  if  we  choose.  And  lastly,  Law  4  asserts  the 
necessity  of  the  thick  abacus  for  the  shallow  bell ;  but  the 
steep  bell  may  have  a  thick  abacus  also. 

§  XIX.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  practice  some  con- 
fession of  these  laws  will  always  be  useful,  and  especially  of 
the  two  firat.  The  eye  always  requires,  on  a  slender  shafts  n 
more  spreading  capital  than  it  does  on  a  massy  one,  and  a 
bolder  mass  of  capital  on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  large.  And, 
in  the  application  of  the  first  rule,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  shaft 

becomes  slender  either  bv  diminution  of  diameter  or  increase 

* 

of  height ;  that  either  mode  of  change  presupposes  the  weight 
above  it  diminished,  and  requires  an  expansion  of  abacu&  I 
know  no  mode  of  spoiling  a  noble  building  mora  frequent  in 
actual  practice  than  the  imposition  of  flat  and  slightly  ex- 
panded capitals  on  tall  shafta 

§  XX.  The  reader  must  observe,  also,  that,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  four  laws,  I  always  assumed  the  weight  above  to 
be  given.  By  the  alteration  of  this  weight,  therefore,  the  archi- 
tect has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve,  and  therefore  alter,  the 
foims  of  his  capitals.  By  its  various  distiibutiou  on  their 
centres  or  edges,  the  slope  of  their  bells  and  thickness  of  abaci 
will  be  alVoctod  also  ;  so  that  ho  has  countless  cxpodiciits  at  his 
connnaiul  for  the  Viirious  treatment  of  his  (k):si<>[n.  Ho  can  di- 
vide his  weights  ainou^  more  shafts  ;  liu  can  throw  them  in 
different  places  and  dilforent  directions  on  the  abaci ;  he  can 
alter  slope  of  bells  or  diameter  of  shafts  ;  he  can  use  spurred 
or  plain  bells,  thin  or  thick  abaci  ;  and  all  these  changes  ad- 
mitting of  infinity  in  tlieir  degrees,  and  infinity  a  thousand 
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times  told  in  their  relations  :  and  all  this  without  reference  to 
decoration,  merely  with  the  five  forms  of  block  capital  I 

§  XXL  In  the  harmony  of  these  arrangements,  in  their  fit-  , 
ness,  unity,  and  accuracy,  lies  the  true  proportion  of  every 
building, — proportion  utterly  endless  in  its  infinities  of  change, 
with  unchiingo<l  beauty.  And  yet  this  connection  of  the  fmmo 
of  their  building  into  one  harmony  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
so  much  as  dreamed  of  by  architeci&  It  has  been  instinc- 
tively done  in  some  degree  by  many,  empirically  in  some  de- 
gree by  many  more  ;  thoughtfully  and  thoroughly,  I  believe, 
by  none. 

§  xxiL  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  abacus  as  necessa- 
rily a  separate  stone  from  the  bell :  evidently,  however,  tlie 
strength  of  the  capital  will  bo  undiminished  if  both  are  cut  out 
of  one  block.  This  is  actually  the  case  in  many  capitals,  on- 
pecially  those  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  in  others  the  detached 
upper  stone  is  a  mere  representative  of  the  abacus,  and  is 
much  thinner  than  the  form  of  the  capital  requires,  while  the 
true  abacus  is  united  with  the  bell,  and  concealed  by  its  dec- 
oration, or  made  part  of  it. 

§  xxuL  Farther.  We  have  hitherto  considered  bell  and 
abacus  as  botli  derived  from  the  concentration  of  the  cornice. 
But  it  must  nt  once  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  projection  of 
the  under  stone  and  tlio  thickness  of  the  upper,  which  are 
quite  enough  for  the  work  of  the  continuous  coiiiice,  may  not 
be  enough  always,  or  rather  are  seldom  likely  to  be  so,  for  the 
harder  work  of  the  capital.  Both  may  have  to  be  deepened 
and  expanded  :  but  as  this  would  cause  a  want  of  harmony  in 
the  parts,  when  they  occur  on  the  same  level,  it  is  better  in 
such  case  to  let  the  entire  cornice  form  the  abacus  of  the 
capital,  and  put  a  deep  capital  bell  beneath  it. 

§  XXIV.  The  render  will  understand  both  arrangements  in- 
stantly by  two  examples.  Fig.  XXVH  represents  two  win- 
dows, more  than  usually  beautiful  examples  of  a  very  frequent 
Venetian  form.  Hero  tlio  deep  cornice  or  string  course  which 
runs  along  the  wall  of  the  house  is  quite  strong  enough  for 
the  work  of  the  capitals  of  the  slender  shafts  :  its  own  upi>er 
stone  is  therefore  also  theirs;  its  own  lower  stone,  by  its 
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rovoluUon  or  conceiitrntion,  fomis  Uioir  bolla :  but  to  nutik 
Uio  iucroosod  important  of  its  fuucUou  iu  bo  doin)^  it  ra- 
ceiTea  deooi-stlon,  aa  the  bell 
of  the  capital,  whiok  it  did 
not  receive  aa  the  under 
stone  of  tbe  cornice. 

In  Fig.  XXVm..  a  litUe 
bit  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Fosca  at  Torcello,  the  cor- 
nice or  atring  course,  which 
goes  i-ound  ererf  part  of 
the  church,  ia  not  strong 
enough  to  form  the  capitals 
of  the  ahafta  It  therefore 
forms  their  abaci  only ;  and 
in  order  to  mark  the  di- 
miniiilicd  importance  of  its 
ftmction,  it  ceaaea  to  re- 
ceive, aa  the  abacus  of  the 
capital,  the  decoi&lion  which 
i-eceived  as  the    string 

This  laat  arrangement  is  of  grout  frequoucy  in  Venice, 
occurring  moat  clmractcriatically  iu  St  Moik's :  and  iu  the 
Oothic  of  St  John  and  Paul  we  fiud  the  two  arrongcinents 
beauiifuhy  united,  though  in  great  sitnphcitj ;  the  string 
courses  of  the  walls  form  the  capitals  of  tbe  ahafta  of  the 
traceries,  and  the  abaci  of  the  vaulting  shafts  of  the  apse. 

§  xzv.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  capitals  of  circular 
shafts  only  :  those  of  square  piere  are  more  frequently  formed 
by  the  cornice  only ;  otherwiBs  they  ore  like  those  of  circular 
piers,  without  tlie  difficulty  of  recnuciling  the  base  of  the 
IkiII  with  \\h  hettd. 

g  XXVI.  AVheu  two  or  more  shafts  are  grouped  together, 
their  capitals  are  usually  treated  as  separate,  until  they  come 
into  actual  contact  If  there  be  any  awkwardneaa  in  tbe 
junction,  it  is  concealed  by  the  decoration,  and  one  abacua 
serves,  in  most  cases,  for  olL    The  double  group.  Fig.  XXVU, 
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is  tbo  BimpleBt  possible  type  of  the  arrangement  In  the 
riclier  Northern  Ootliic  groups  of  eighteen  or  twenty  ahnfts 
duster  together,  and  Bometiines  the  smalloi-  shafts  crouch 
under  the  capitals  of  the  larger,  and  hido  their  heads  in  the 
crannies,  vith  small  nominal  abaci  of  their  own,  while  the 
larger  shafts  carry  the  eerriceable  abacus  of  tho  whole  ptcr, 
as  in  the  nare  of  Rouen.  There  is,  however,  evident  sacrifice 
of  sound  principle  in  this  system,  the  smaller  abaci  being  of 
no  use.  Tbey  ore  the  exact  contrary  of  the  rude  early  abacus 
at  Milan,  given  in  Plate  XVEL     There  one    poor  abacus 


stretched  itself  out  to  do  all  the  work :  here  tliere  are  idle 
abaci  getting  up  into  comers  and  doing  uoiic. 

g  X3VIL  Fiuolly,  we  have  considered  the  capital  hitherto 
entirely  as  an  expansion  of  the  bearing  power  of  the  shaft, 
supposing  the  shaft  composed  of  a  single  stone.  But,  evidently, 
the  capital  lins  a  function,  if  possible,  yot  more  imiwrUuit, 
\  wlien  tlie  shaft  is  composed  of  amnll  mfwonry.  It  enables  all 
that  masoiuy  to  not  together,  and  to  receive  llio  preasuro  from 
(SItovc  collectively  and  wiUi  a  single  strength.  And  thus,  con- 
sidered merely  on  a  large  xtone  Rot  on  tho  top  of  the  shaft,  it 
is  a  feature  of  the  higlieat  nrchitectui-nl  iioportance,  irrespcc- 
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live  of  its  expansion,  which  indeed  is,  in  some  very  noble  cap- 
itals, exceedingly  small  And  thus  every  large  stone  set  at  any 
iiu^)ortant  point  to  reassemble  the  force  of  smaller  masoniy 
and  prepai'c  it  for  the  sustaining  of  weighty  is  a  capital  or 
*'  head  "  stone  (the  ti*ue  meaning  of  the  word)  whether  it  pro- 
ject or  not  Til  us  at  6,  in  Plate  IV.,  the  stones  which  support 
the  thrust  of  the  biickwork  are  capitals,  which  liavo  no  pix>- 
jection  at  all ;  and  the  large  stones  in  the  window  above  are* 
capitals  projecting  in  one  direction  only. 

g  xxviiL  The  reader  is  now  master  of  all  he  need  know 
respecting  construction  of  capitals  ;  and  from  what  has  been 
laid  before  him,  must  assuredly  feel  that  there  can  never  be 
any  new  system  of  architectural  forms  invented  ;  but  that  all 
vertical  suppoi-t  must  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  best  obtained  by 
shafts  and  capitals.  It  has  been  so  obtained  by  nearly  eveiy 
nation  of  builders,  with  more  or  less  rofinoment  in  the  man- 
agement of  tlie  details ;  and  the  Liter  Gothic  builders  of  the 
North  stand  almost  alone  in  their  efifort  to  dispense  with  the 
natural  development  of  the  shaft,  and  banish  the  capital  h'om 
their  composition& 

They  were  gradually  led  into  this  exvov  thi*ough  a  series  of 
steps  which  it  is  not  here  our  business  to  trace.  But  they 
may  Ih)  gt'iiondisod  iu  a  few  wordn. 

§  XXIX.  All  classical  architecture,  and  tlie  Romanesque 
which  is  legitimately  descended  from  it,  is  composed  of  bold 
independent  shafts,  plain  or  fluted,  with  bold  detached  capi- 
tals, forming  arcades  or  colonnades  where  they  are  needed ; 
and  of  walls  whose  apeiiures  are  surrounded  by  courses  of 
parallel  lines  called  mouldings,  which  are  continuous  round 
the  apertures,  and  have  neither  shafts  nor  capitals.  The  shaft 
system  and  moulding  system  are  entirely  separate. 

The  Gotliic  architects  confounded  the  two.  They  clustered 
the  shafts  till  they  looked  like  a  group  of  mouldinga  Tliey 
shod  and  capitalcd  the  mouldings  till  they  looked  like  a  group 
of  sliafts.  So  that  a  pier  became  merely  the  side  of  a  door  or 
window  rolled  up,  and  the  side  of  the  window  a  pier  unrolled 
(vide  last  Chapter,  §  xxx.),  both  being  composed  of  a  series  of 
small  shafts,  each  with  base  and  capital    The  architect  seemed 
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to  liavd  whole  mats  of  shafts  at  his  disposal,  like  the  rush 
mats  which  one  puts  under  cream  cheese.  If  he  wanted  a 
gr^t  pier  he  rolled  up  the  mat ;  if  he  wanted  the  side  of  a 
door  he  spread  out  the  mat ;  and  now  the  reader  has  to  odd 
to  the  other  distinctions  between  the  Egy})tian  and  the  Gothic 
sliaft,  already  nolod  in  §  xxvi.  of  Ohap.  VIII.,  this  one  more — 
the  most  important  of  all — that  while  the  Egyptian  rush  clus- 
ter has  only  one  massive  capital  altogether,  the  Qothic  rush 
mat  has  a  separate  tiny  capital  to  every  several  rush. 

§  XXX.  The  mats  were  gradually  made  of  finer  rushes,  until 
it  became  troublesome  to  give  each  rusli  its  capital.  lu  fact, 
when  the  groups  of  shafts  became  excessively  complicated,  the 
expansion  of  their  small  abaci  was  of  no  use  :  it  was  dispensed 
with  altogether,  and  the  mouldings  of  pier  and  jamb  i*an  up 
continuously  into  the  archea 

This  condition,  though  in  many  respects  faulty  and  false,  is 
yet  the  eminently  chai^acteristic  state  of  Gothic  :  it  is  the  defi- 
nite formation  of  it  as  a  distinct  style,  owing  no  farther  aid  to 
classical  models  ;  and  its  lightness  and  complexity  render  it, 
when  well  treated,  and  enriched  with  Flamboyant  decoration, 
a  very  glorious  moans  of  pictnrcsquo  c/Tcct.  It  is,  in  fad.,  Miis 
fonn  of  Gothic  whidi  commends  itself  most  easily  \/o  the  gen- 
eral mind,  and  which  has  suggested  the  innumerable  foolinh 
theories  about  the  derivation  of  Gothic  from  tree  trunks  and 
avenues,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  forward 
by  persons  ignorant  of  the  history  of  architectiu'e. 

§  xxxt.  When  the  sense  of  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  that 
of  justness  and  dignity,  had  been  lost,  the  spring  of  the  con- 
tinuous mouldings  was  replaced  by  what  Professor  Willis  calls 
the  Discontinuous  impost ;  which,  being  a  barbaiism  of  the 
basest  and  mostpninful  kind,  and  being  to  architecture  what 
the  setting  of  a  saw  is  to  music,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
to  examine.  For  it  is  not  in  my  plan  to  not^j  for  him  all  the 
various  conditions  of  error,  but  only  to  guide  him  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  right ;  and  I  only  note  even  the  true  Contin- 
uous or  Flamboyant  Gothic  because  this  is  redeemed  by  its 
beautiful  decoration,  afterwai'ds  to  be  considered.  For,  as  far 
as  structure  is  concerned,  the  moment  the  capital  vanishes 
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from  the  Bliaft,  tbat  moment  we  are  in  enx)i* :  nil  good  Gothic 
has  true  capitals  to  the  shafts  of  its  jambs  and  traceries,  and 
all  Gothic  is  debased  the  instant  the  G^oft  vanishes.  It  n^iatters 
not  how  slender,  or  how  small,  or  how  low,  the  shaft  may  be  : 
wherever  there  is  indication  of  concentrated  vertical  support, 
then  the  capital  is  a  necessary  teimination.  I  know  how 
much  Gothic,  otherwise  beautiful,  this  sweeping  principle  con- 
demns ;  but  it  condemns  not  altogether.  We  may  still  take 
delight  in  its  lovely  proportions,  its  rich  decoration,  or  its 
elastic  and  reedy  moulding  ;  but  be  assured,  wherever  shafts, 
or  any  approximations  to  the  forms  of  shafts,  are  employed,  for 
whatever  office,  or  on  whatever  scale,  be  it  in  jambs  or  piers, 
or  balustxades,  or  ti*aceries,  without  capitals,  there  is  a  defiance 
of  the  natural  laws  of  construction  ;  and  that,  wherever  such 
examples  ai*e  found  in  ancient  buildings,  they  are  either  the  ex- 
l>erinicntii  of  bfu'burism,  or  the  commencements  of  decline. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ABOH  LINE. 


§  I.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  section  how  our  means  of  ver- 
ticid  Hupport  may,  for  the  sake  of  economy  boUi  of  simco  and 
material,  be  gatliorcd  into  piora  or  Hhafts,  and  directoil  to  the 
sustaining  of  pai*ticular  pouita  The  next  question  is  how  to 
connect  these  points  or  tops  of  shafts  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  lay  on  Uiom  a  continuous  roof.  This  the  reader,  as 
before,  is  to  fuvor  mo  by  finding  out  for  himself,  under  these 
following  conditions. 

Let  9,  «,  Fig.  XXIX.,  opposite,  be  two  shafts,  with  tlieir 
capitals  ready  prcpiu'cd  for  their  work  ;  and  a,  6,  6,  and  (?,  c,  f, 
be  six  Ht4)noH  of  difVcront  sizes,  one  very  long  and  largo,  and 
two  snialKu',  and  three  smaller  still,  of  which  the  reiuler  in  to 
choose  which  he  Ukes  best,  in  order  to  connect  the  tops  of  the 
shafta 

I  suppose  he  will  first  try  if  he  con  lift  the  great  stone  a, 
and  if  he  can,  he  will  put  it  very  simply  on  the  tops  of  the  two 
pillars,  as  at  A. 
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Verj  wall  indeed  :  he  has  done  already  what  a  number  of 
Greek  architects  have  been  thoaf^bt  very  clever  (or  having 
done.    But  suppose  he  cannot  lift  the  great  stone  a,  or  sup- 


pono  1  will  not  give  it  to  him,  but  only  tiii  two  Riiiallfir  hI/)iiob 
at  6,  b;  bo  will  doubtlcns  try  to  piit  Ihcii)  up,  fillotl  ngninst 
each  other,  us  at  d.  Very  awkward  tliit) ;  worse  tbnn  cnrd- 
bouse  building.  But  if  be  cuts  off  tlie  coiners  of  the  stoiies. 
Vol,.  I.— 9 
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BO  AS  to  moke  eacli  of  them  of  the  form  e,  they  will  stand  up 
YGiy  seciirely,  as  at  R 

But  suppose  he  cannot  lift  eren  these  less  stones,  but  can 
raise  those  at  c,  e,  e.  Tlien,  cutting  each  of  them  into  the 
form  at  e,  he  will  doubtless  set  them  up  as  at/. 

§  n.  This  last  an*angement  looks  a  little  dangerous.  Is 
there  not  a  chance  of  the  stone  in  the  middle  pushing  the 
othera  out,  or  tilting  them  up  and  aside,  and  sUpping  down 
itself  between  them  ?  There  is  such  a  chance  :  and  if  by 
somewhat  altering  the  form  of  the  stones^  we  can  diminish 
this  chance,  aU  the  better.  I  must  say  "  we "  now,  for  per- 
haps I  may  have  to  help  the  reader  a  little. 

The  danger  is,  observe,  that  the  midmost  stone  at/ pushes 
out  the  side  ones :  then  if  we  can  give  the  side  ones  such  a 
shape  AS  that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  fall  heavily  for- 
ward, they  will  resist  this  push  out  by  thcu*  weight,  exactly  in 
proiH)rtion  to  their  own  particular  inclination  or  desire  to 
iumblo  in.  Take  one  of  them  separately,  standing  up  as  at  (/ ; 
it  is  just  possible  it  may  stand  up  as  it  is,  like  the  Tower  of 
Pisa  :  but  we  want  it  to  fall  forward.  Suppose  we  cut  away 
tlie  paiis  that  ai*e  shaded  at  h  and  leAve  it  as  at  i,  it  is  very 
certain  it  cannot  stand  alone  now,  but  will  fall  forward  to  our 
entire  satisfaction. 

Farther:  the  midmost  stone  At /is  likely  to  bo  trouble- 
some chieilyby  its  weighty  pushing  down  between  the  others; 
the  more  we  Ughten  it  the  better :  so  we  will  cut  it  into  ex- 
actly the  same  shape  as  the  side  ones,  chiselling  away  the 
shaded  parts,  as  at  h.  We  shall  then  have  all  the  three  stones 
k,  I,  m,  of  the  same  shape  ;  and  now  putting  them  together, 
we  have,  at  C,  what  tlie  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  perceive  at 
Quce  to  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  tliat 
»it  /. 

J:|  111.  Wi)  have  now  got  thi'oo  ArnmgeiiionU) ;  in  one  using 
only  one  piece  of  stone,  in  the  second  two,  and  in  the  third 
three.  The  fii*st  arrangement  has  no  particular  name,  except 
the  "  horizontal : "  but  the  single  stone  (or  beam,  it  may  be,) 
is  called  a  lintel ;  the  second  arrangement  is  called  a  '*  Gable ; " 
the  third  an  ''Arch." 
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We  might  have  used  pieces  of  wood  instead  of  stone  in  all 
these  arrangements,  with  no  difference  in  plan,  so  long  as  the 
beams  were  kept  loose,  like  the  stones  ;  but  as  beams  can  be 
secnrely  nailed  together  at  the  ends,  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
seWes  so  much  about  their  shape  or  balance,  and  therefore  the 
plan  at  /is  a  peculiarly  wooden  construction  (the  ituider  will 
doubtless  recognise  in  it  the  profile  of  many  a  farm-house 
roof) :  and  again,  because  beams  are  tough,  and  light,  and 
long,  as  compared  Avith  stones,  they  are  admirably  adapted 
lor  the  constructions  at  A  and  B^  the  plain  lintel  and  gable, 
while  that  at  G  is,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  brick  and  stone. 

§  IV.  But  farther.  The  constructions.  A,  B,  and  C,  though 
Teiy  conveniently  to  l)e  first  considered  as  composed  of  one, 
two,  and  three  pieces,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  When 
wo  luivo  once  cut  tho  stones  of  the  arch  into  a  shape  like  that 
of  k^  /,  and  7ii,  they  will  hold  togetlier,  whatever  their  number, 
place,  or  size,  as  at  n  ;  and  the  great  value  of  the  arch  is,  that 
it  permits  small  stones  to  be  used  with  safety  instead  of  large 
ones,  which  ai*e  not  always  to  be  had.  Stones  cut  into  the 
shape  of  ib,  /,  and  ??),  whether  they  be  short  or  long  (I  have 
drawn  them  all  sizes  at  91  on  purpose),  are  called  Youssoirs  ; 
tliis  is  a  hard,  ugly  French  name  ;  but  the  reader  will  per- 
haps be  kind  enough  to  recollect  it ;  it  will  save  us  both  some 
trouble :  and  to  make  amends  for  this  infliction,  I  will  relieve 
him  of  the  term  kei/Hloue.  One  voussoir  is  as  much  a  keystone 
as  another ;  only  people  usuaUy  call  the  stone  which  is  last 
put  in  the  keystone  ;  and  that  one  happens  generally  to  be  at 
the  top  or  middle  of  the  arch. 

§  V.  Not  only  the  arch,  but  even  the  lintel,  may  be  built  of 
many  stones  or  bricks.  The  reader  may  see  lintels  built  in 
this  way  over  most  of  the  windows  of  our  brick  London 
houses,  and  so  also  tho  gnblo :  there  are,  therefore,  two  dis- 
tinct questions  respecting  each  arrangement : — First,  what  is 
the  line  or  direction  of  it,  which  gives  it  its  strength?  and, 
secondly,  what  is  tho  manner  of  masonry  of  it,  which  gives  it 
its  consistence  ?  The  first  of  these  I  shall  consider  in  this 
Chapter  under  the  head  of  the  Arch  liue,  using  the  term  arch 
us  including  all  manner  of  construction  (though  we  shall 
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have  no  trouble  except  about  curres) ;  and  in  the  next  Chap- 
ter I  shall  consider  the  second,  under  the  head,  Arch  Masoniy. 

§  VI.  Now  the  arch  line  is  the  ghost  or  skeleton  of  the  ai*ch ; 
or  rather  it  is  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  arch,  and  the  yous- 
Boirs  are  the  vertebreB,  which  keep  it  safe  and  sound,  and  clothe 
it  This  arch  luie  the  architect  has  firat  to  conceive  and  shape 
in  his  mind,  as  opposed  to,  or  having  to  bear,  certain  forces 
which  will  try  to  distort  it  this  way  and  that ;  and  against 
which  he  is  first  to  direct  and  bend  the  line  itself  into .  as 
strong  resistance  as  he  maj,  and  then,  with  his  voussoirs  and 
what  else  he  can,  to  guard  it,  and  help  it,  and  keep  it  to  its 
duty  and  in  its  shape.  So  the  arch  line  is  the  moral  charac- 
j  ter  of  the  arch,  and  the  adverse  forces  are  its  temptations ; 
and  the  voussoirs,  and  what  else  we  may  help  it  with,  are  its 
I  armor  and  its  motives  to  good  conduct 

§  viL  This  moral  character  of  the  arch  is  called  by  archi- 
tects its  "  Line  of  Resistance."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nicety 
in  calculating  it  with  precision,  just  as  there  is  sometimes  in 
finding  out  very  precisely  what  is  a  man's  true  line  of  moral 
conduct ;  but  Uiis,  in  arch  morality  and  in  man  morality,  is  a 
very  simple  and  easily  to  be  understood  principle, — that  if 
either  arch  or  man  expose  themselves  to  thoir  special  tempta- 
tions or  adverse  foi*cos,  oiilsUle  of  tlio  voussoira  or  proj^r  and 
apjx)iuted  ai*mor,  both  will  fall.  An  ai*c]i  whose  line  of  resist- 
ance) is  in  the  middle  of  its  voussoira  is  perfectly  safe  :  in  pro- 
portion as  the  said  line  runs  near  the  edge  of  its  voussoira, 
the  arch  is  in  danger,  as  the  man  is  who  nears  temptation  ;. 
and  the  moment  the  line  of  resistance  emerges  out  of  the 
voussoira  the  arch  falls. 

§  vm.  There  are,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  two  arch 
lines.  One  is  the  visible  direction  or  curve  of  the  arch,  which 
irmy  generally  be  considered  as  the  under  eilge  of  Us  voufi- 
Hoirs,  and  which  has  often  no  more  to  do  with  the  real  stabil- 
ity of  the  arch,  than  a  man's  apparent  conduct  has  with  his 
heart  The  oihex  line,  which  is  tlie  line  of  resistance,  or  line 
of  good  behavior,  may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  out- 
ward and  apparent  curves  of  the  arch  ;  but  if  not,  then  the 
security  of  the  arch  depends  simply  upon  this,  whether  the 
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voussoirs  which  assume  or  pretend  to  the  one  line  are  wide 
enough  to  include  the  other. 

§  IX  Now  when  the  reader  is  told  that  the  line  of  resistance 
yaries  with  every  change  either  in  place  or  quantity  of  the 
/  weight  above  the  arch,  he  will  see  at  once  that  we  have  no 
chance  of  arranging  arches  by  their  moral  characters  :  wo  can 
only  take  the  apparent  arch  liD<5;  or  visible  direction,  ns  a 
ground  of  arrangement  We  shall  consider  the  possible  or 
probable  forms  or  contours  of  arches  in  the  present  Chapter, 
and  in  Uie  succeeding  one  the  forms  of  voussoir  and  ot]ier 
help  which  may  best  fortify  these  visible  lines  against  eveiy 
temptation  to  lose  their  consistency. 

§  TL  Look  back  to  Fig.  XXIX.    Evidently  the  abstract  or 
gliost  lino  of  ilio  arrangement  at  A  is  a  plain  hori7X)ntiil  lino, 
as  hero  at  n,  Fig.  XXX 
The  absti*act  line  of  the 
arrangement  at  B,  Fig. 
XXIX,  is  composed  of 
two   straight    linos,    set   o 
against   each    other,    as 
here  at  h.     The  abstract 
line  of  C,  Fig.  XXIX.,  is 
acuiTc  of  some  kind,  not 
at  present    determined,    -, 
suppose    c,   Fig.    XXX.  f.o.  xxx. 

Then,  as  6  is  two  of  the 

sti-ai^i^ht  lines  at  a,  set  up  against  each  other,  we  may  conceive 
an  oiTangement,  d,  made  up  of  two  of  the  curved  lines  at  r, 
set  against  each  other.  This  is  called  a  iwintod  ai'oh,  whicli 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms :  it  ouglit  to  be  called  a  curved 
gable  ;  but  it  luuKt  keep  the  name  it  has  got. 

Now  cr,  6,  c,  r/,  Fig.  XXX.,  are  the  ghosts  of  the  lintel,  Iho 
gable,  the  arch,  and  the  pointed  arch.  With  the  poor  Hntel 
ghost  we  need  trouble  ourselves  no  farther ;  there  are  no 
changes  in  him  :  but  there  is  much  variety  in  the  otlier  three, 
and  the  method  of  their  variety  will  be  best  discerned  by 
studying  h  and  d^  as  subordinate  to  and  connected  with  the 
simple  arch  at  c. 
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g  XL  Manj  architects,  especiiJl;  the  wont^  have  been  very 
curious  in  designing  out  of  the  way  arches, — elliplical  arcbes^ 
and  four-centred  arche^  so  called,  and  other  singnlarities. 
Tlie  good  architects  have  generally  been  content,  and  ve  for 
the  present  will  be  ao,  with  God's  arch,  the  arch  of  the  rain< 
bow  and  of  the  apparent  heaTen,  and  which  the  sun  shapes 
for  us  na  it  sets  and  rises.  Let  us  watch  the  sun  for  n  moment 
OS  it  climbs :  when  it  is  a  quarter  up,  it  will  give  us  the  arch 
0,  Hg.  XXXL  ;  when  it  is  half  up,  b,  and  when  three  quarUn 


up,  c.  There  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  arches  between 
IliPBc,  but  wo  will  take  tlieae  as  aufficiont  rDpreaontatives  of  all. 
'riicii  a  in  Did  losv  ai-ch,  b  the  central  or  piira  lU'di,  c  the  high 
iti'ch,  nnd  tliu  i-aya  of  tho  uuu  would  liuvo  diitwii  for  lis  tlicir 
voiiiiHoirH. 

g  XII.  Wo  will  take  these  sevenJ  nrclies  successively,  and 
fixing  the  top  of  eacli  accurately,  draw  two  right  lines  thence 
to  its  base,  <},  <!,/,  Fig.  XXXI  Then  tliose  lines  give  ub  the 
relative  gables  of  each  of  tho  arches  ;  d  in  the  Italian  or  south- 
ern gable,  c  tbu  ceuti'ol  gable,  /  the  OoUiic  gable. 
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§  UL  \Ve  will  again  tako  tho  three  arches  with  their  gables 
in  succession,  and  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  gable,  between 
it  and  the  ai*cb,  we  Avill  describe  another  arch,  as  at  g^  /i,  t. 
Then  the  cuiTes  so  described  give  the  pointed  arches  belongs 
ing  to  each  of  the  rnund  arches  ;  g^  the  flat  pointed  ai*c]i,  /i, 
tho  central  i)oh)tod  arch,  and  i,  the  lancet  i>oiutod  arch. 

jS  X[V.  If  tho  i*adiiiB  with  which  these  iuterinodinto  curves 
are  drawn  be  tho  baso  of/,  tho  last  is  tho  oquilatond  pointed 
arch,  one  of  great  importance  in  Gbthic  work.  But  between 
the  gable  and  circle,  in  all  the  three  figures,  there  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  pointed  arches,  describable  with  different  radii ; 
and  the  three  round  arches,  be  it  remembered,  are  themselves 
representatives  of  an  infinite  number,  passing  from  the  flattest 
conceivable  curve,  tlu'ough  tho  sciuicirclo  and  horseshoe,  up 
t.o  the  full  circle. 

The  central  and  tho  last  group  are  the  most  important 
The  central  round,  or  semicircle,  is  the  Roman,  the  Bvzan- 
tine,  and  Norman  arch  ;  and  its  relative  pointed  includes  one 
wide  branch  of  Gbthic.  The  horseshoe  round  is  the  Arabic 
and  Moorish  arch,  and  its  relative  pointed  includes  the  whole 
range  of  Arabic  and  lancet,  or  Early  English  and  French 
GoMucR.  I  moan  of  courflo  by  the  relative  pointed,  the  entire 
(tronp  of  whicli  the  oquilat-oral  arch  ih  tlie  rep- 
roHontnlivo.  Between  it  and  the  oul.or  liorro- 
shoe,  as  this  latter  rises  higher,  tho  reader 
will  find,  on  experiment,  the  great  families  of 
whnt  may  be  called  the  horseshoe  pointed, — 
curves  of  the  highest  importance,  but  which 
are  all  included,  with  English  lancet,  under  the  term,  relative 
pointed  of  the  horseshoe  arch. 

§  XV.  The  groups  above  described  are  all  formed  of  circular 
arcs,  and  include  all  truly  useful  and  beautiful  arches  for 
ordinary  work.  I  believe  that  singulai*  and  complicated 
curves  ai*e  made  use  of  in  modern  engineering,  but  with  these 
the  general  reader  can  have  no  concern :  the  Ponte  del  la 
Trinita  at  Florence  is  the  most  gmceful  instance  I  know  of 
such  structure  ;  the  arch  made  use  of  being  very  subtle,  and 
approximating  to  the  low  eUipse  ;  for  which,  in  common  work, 
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a  barbarous  pointed  arch,  called  four-centred,  and  (Somposed 
of  bits  of  circles,  is  substituted  by  the  English  buildeiu  The 
high  eUipse,  I  believe,  exists  in  eastern  architecture.  I  have 
never  myself  met  with  it  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  it  occurs  in  the 
niches  of  the  later  portions  of  the  Ducal  palace  at  Venice,  to- 
gether with  a  singular  hyperbolic  arch,  a  in  Fig.  XXXTIT.,  to 
be  described  hereafter :  with  such  caprices  wo  am  not  here 
concerned. 

§  XVI.  We  are,  however,  concerned  to  notice  the  absurdity 
of  another  form  of  arch,  which,  with  the  four-centred,  belongs 
to  the  English  perpendicular  Gothic 

Taking  the  gable  of  any  of  the  groups  in  Fig.  XXXT.  (sup- 
pose the  equilateral),  here  at  5,  in  Fig.  XXXTIL,  the  dotted 
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line  representing  the  relative  pointed  arch,  we  may  evidently 
conceive  an  arch  foimed  by  reversed  curves  on  the  inside  of 
the  gable,  as  here  shown  by  the  inner  curveil  line&  I  imag- 
ine the  reader  by  this  time  knows  enough  of  the  natui*e  of 
arches  to  understand  that,  whatever  sti*ength  or  stability  was 
gained  by  the  curve  on  the  outside  of  the  gable,  exactly  so 
much  is  lost  by  curves  on  the  inside.  The  natural  tendency 
of  such  an  arch  to  dissolution  by  its  own  mere  weight  renders 
it  a  feature  of  detestable  ugUness,  wherever  it  occurs  on  a 
largo  scale.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Tudor  work,  and 
it  is  the  ]u*onie  of  the  Ohincse  root  (I  say  on  a  largo  sciUo,  bo- 
caiiHo  this  OH  well  as  all  other  capricious  arches,  may  be  made 
secure  by  their  masonry  when  small,  but  not  otherwise). 
Some  allowable  modifications  of  it  will  be  noticed  in  the 
chapter  ou  Roofs. 

§  xvn.  There  is  only  one  more  form  of  arch  which  we  have 
to  notice.     When  the  last  described  arch  is  used,  not  as  the 
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principal  arrangement^  but  as  a  mere  heading  io  a  common 
pointed  arcb,  we  have  the  form  c,  Fig.  XXXTTT.  Now  this 
is  better  than  the  entirely  reversed  arch  for  two  reasons ;  firat, 
less  of  the  line  is  weakened  by  reversing  ;  secondly,  the  double 
curve  has  a  very  high  esthetic  value,  not  existing  in  the  mere 
Rogmcnts  of  circles.  For  these  reasons  arches  of  this  kind  are 
not  only  admissible,  but  even  of  great  dosiniblencss,  wlicn 
their  scale  and  masonry  render  them  secure,  but  above  a  cer- 
tain scale  they  are  altogether  barbarous ;  and,  with  the  re- 
versed Tudor  arch,  wantonly  employed,  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  worst  and  meanest  schools  of  architecture,  past  or 
present 

This  double  curve  is  called  the  Ogee ;  it  is  the  profile  of 
many  German  leaden  roofs,  of  many  Turkish  domes  (tliero 
more  excusable,  because  associated  and  in  sympathy  with  cx- 
qtiisitely  managed  arches  of  the  same  line  in  the  walls  below), 
of  Tudor  tun*ets,  as  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  it  is 
at  the  bottom  or  top  of  sundry  other  blunders  all  over  the 
world. 

§  xvm.  The  varieties  of  the  ogee  curve  are  infinite,  as  the 
rjBversed  portion  of  it  may  be  engrafted  on  every  other  form 
of  arch,  horseshoe,  round,  or  pointed.  Whatever  is  generally 
worth  of  note  in  those  varieties,  and  in  oilier  arches  of 
caprice,  we  shall  best  discover  by  examining  their  masonry ; 
for  it  is  by  their  good  masonry  only  that  they  are  rendered 
either  stable  or  beautifuL  To  this  question,  then,  let  us 
address  ourselves. 
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§  I.  On  the  subject  of  the  stability  of  arches,  volumes  have 
been  vmtten  and  volumes  more  are  required.  TIio  reader 
will  not,  therefore,  expect  from  me  any  very  coinploto  ex- 
planation of  its  conditions  within  the  hmits  of  a  single  chap- 
ter. But  that  which  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  is  very 
simple  and  very  easy  ;  an<l  yet,  I  believe,  some  part  of  it  is 
very  little  known,  or  noticed. 
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We  must  first  have  a  dear  idea  of  ^vlmt  is  meant  by  an 
arch.  It  is  a  curved  sheU  of  firm  materials^  on  whose  back  a 
burden  is  to  be  laid  of  loose  materials.  So  for  as  the  materials 
above  it  are  910^  loose^  but  themselves  hold  together,  the  open- 
ing below  is  not  an  arch,  but  an  excavation.  Note  this  differ- 
ence very  carefully.  If  the  King  of  Sardinia  tunnels  through 
the  Mont  Cenis,  as  he  proposes,  he  will  not  require  to  build 
a  brick  arch  under  his  tunnel  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  Mont 
Cenis :  that  would  need  scientific  masonry  indeed.  The 
Mont  Cenis  will  carry  itself  by  its  own  cohesion,  and  a 
succession  of  invisible  granite  arches^  rather  larger  than  the 
tunnel.  But  when  Mr.  Brunei  tunnelled  the  Thames  bottom, 
he  needed  to  build  a  brick  arch  to  cany  the  six  or  seven  feet 
of  mud  and  the  weight  of  water  above.  That  is  a  type  of  all 
arches  pi*oper. 

^  II.  Now  arclios,  in  practice,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
two.  Ho  fiu:  aH  their  masonry  above  is  Mont-Cenisian,  that  is 
to  say,  colossid  in  comparison  of  them,  and  gi*anitic,  so  that 
the  arch  is  a  mere  hole  in  the  rock  substance  of  it,  the  form 
of  the  arch  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  :  it  may  be  rounded, 
or  lozenged,  or  ogeo'd,  or  an}i;hing  else ;  and  in  the  noblest 
architecture  there  is  always  some  character  of  this  kind  given 
to  the  masoniy.  It  is  independent  enough  not  to  cai*e  about 
the  holes  cut  in  it,  and  does  not  subside  into  them  like  sand. 
But  Uio  theory  of  arches  docs  not  presume  on  any  such  con- 
dition of  things;  it  allows  itself  only  the  shell  of  the  arch 
proper  ;  the  vertebrce,  coiTying  their  marrow  of  resistance ; 
and,  above  this  shell,  it  assumes  the  wall  to  be  in  a  state  of 
flux,  bearing  down  on  the  arch,  like  water  or  sand,  with  its 
whole  weight.  And  farther,  the  problem  which  is  to  be 
solved  by  the  arch  builder  is  not  merely  to  carry  this  weight, 
hut  to  curry  it  with  Uie  least  thieknc&s  of  slioll.  It  is  easy  to 
«*iirv  it  )»y  c'oiiliimally  iliickoning  your voussoirs  :  if  you  have 
j.ix  foot  depth  of  sand  or  gmvol  \jo  carry,  and  you  choose  to 
employ  gmnito  voussoii*s  six  feet  thick,  no  question  but  your 
arch  is  safe  enough.  But  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  costly  : 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cai*ry  the  sand  or  gravel  with  brick 
voussoii-s,  six  inches  thick,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  the  least 
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tbickneBB  of  TousBoir  which  will  be  safe ;  and  io  do  this  re- 
quires pecaliiir  arrangement  of  the  lines  of  the  orcL  Tliero 
are  many  arrangements,  useful  all  in  their  wiiy,  but  we  have 
only  to  do,  in  the  best  architecture,  with  the  simplest  and 
most  easily  understood.  We  have  fii*st  to  note  thoRo  wlii(!li 
regard  the  actual  shell  of  the  arch,  and  tJicn  >vo  sliiiU  givo  u 
few  examples  of  the  sux>ci'scding  of  such  expedient h  hy  MonU 
Oonisian  masomy. 

§  in.  What  we  have  to  say  wiU  apply  to  all  arches,  but  the 
central  pointed  arch  is  the  best  for  general  illustrntion.  Let 
0,  Plate  m.,  be  the  shell  of  a  pointed  arch  with  loose  loading 
above;  and  suppose  you  find  that  shell  not  quite  thick 
enough ;  and  that  the  weight  bears  too  heavily  on  tlie  top  of 
tlie  ardi,  and  is  likely  to  bi-eok  it  in  :  you  proceed  to  thicken 
your  shell,  but  need  you  thicken  it  all  oqutdly  ?  Not  so  ;  you 
would  only  waste  your  good  voussouu  If  you  have  any  com- 
mon sense  you  will  thicken  it  at  the  top,  where  a  Mylodou*s 
skull  is  thickened  for  the  some  purpose  (and  some  human 
skulls,  I  fancy),  as  at  6.  The  pebbles  and  gravel  above  will 
now  shoot  off  it  right  and  left,  as  the  bullets  do  off  a  cuii*as- 
sier*s  breastplate,  and  will  have  no  chance  of  beating  it  in. 

If  still  it  be  not  strong  enough,  a  fartlicr  addition  may  be 
mode,  as  at  c,  now  thickening  the  voussoii-s  a  little  at  the 
base  also.  But  as  this  may  perhaps  throw  the  arch  incon- 
veniently high,  or  occasion  a  waste  of  voussou'S  at  the  top, 
vee  may  employ  another  expedient. 

§  IV.  I  imagine  the  reader's  common  sense,  if  not  his  pre- 
vious knowledge,  will  enable  him  to  understand  that  if  the 
arch  at  a,  Plate  IQ.,  bui*st  in  at  the  top,  it  must  biu'st  out  at 
the  sides.  Set  up  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  edge  to  edge, 
and  press  them  down  with  your  hand,  and  you  will  see  tlioin 
bend  out  at  the  sides.  Therefore,  if  .you  can  keep  tlie  nrcli 
from  starting  out  at  the  points  p,  />,  it  cannot  curve  in  at  the 
top,  put  what  weight  on  it  you  will,  unless  by  sheer  crushing 
of  the  stones  to  fragments. 

§  V.  Now  you  may  keep  the  arch  from  starting  out  at  p  by 
loading  it  at  />,  putting  more  weight  upon  it  and  against  it  at 
that  point ;  and  this,  in  practice,  is  the  way  it  is  usually  done. 
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But  we  assume  at  present  tbat  the  weight  aboye  is  sand  or 
water,  quite  unmanageable,  not  to  be  directed  to  ibe  points 
we  cboose ;  and  in  practice,  it  may  sometimes  bappen  that 
we  cannot  put  weight  upon  the  arch  at  jo.  We  may  perhaps 
want  an  opening  above  it,  or  it  may  be  at  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  many  other  circumstances  may  occur  to  hinder 
u& 

§  VL  But  if  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  put  weight  above 
it,  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  we  can  hang  weight  under  it 
You  may  always  thicken  your  shell  inside,  and  put  the  weight 
upon  it  as  at  a?  a;,  in  d^  Plate  IIL  Not  much  chance  of  its 
bursting  out  at/),  now,  is  there  ? 

§  vn.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  arch  has  to  bear  vertical 
pressure,  it  will  bear  it  better  when  its  shell  is  shaped  as  at  b 
or  d^  than  as  at  a ;  h  and  d  are,  Uiereforo,  the  types  of  ai*chos 
built  to  i*CHist  vertical  pressiire,  all  over  the  world,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  architecture  to  its  end.  None  others  can  be 
compared  with  them  :  all  are  imperfect  except  these. 

The  added  projections  at  x  at,  in  d,  are  called  Cusps,  and 
they  are  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  bout  northern  Qotliio  ; 
yet  never  thoroughly  understood  nor  found  in  perfection, 
except  in  Italy,  the  northern  builders  working  often,  even  in 
the  best  times,  with  the  vulgar  f oi*m  at  a. 

The  foi*m  at  />  is  rarely  found  in  the  north  :  its  perfection 
is  in  the  Lombardic  Qothic ;  and  branches  of  it,  good  and  bad 
according  to  their  use,  occur  in  Saracenic  work 

§  vin.  The  tine  and  perfect  cusp  is  single  only.  But  it 
was  x>i'obably  invented  (by  the  Arabs  ?)  not  as  a  constiTictive, 
but  a  decorative  feature,  in  pure  fantasy  ;  and  in  early  uorthei-n 
work  it  is  only  the  application  to  the  ai*ch  of  the  foliation,  so 
called,  of  i)enetrated  spaces  in  stone  surfaces,  already  enough 
explained  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  Chap.  IIL,  p.  85  H  at^q.  It 
IB  (lognidcd  in  dignity,  and  loses  \\s  UHofiilncsu,  oxacily  in 
proportion  to  its  multiplication  on  the  arch.  In  later  ai'chi- 
tecture,  especially  English  Tudor,  it  is  sunk  into  dotage,  and 
becomes  a  simple  excrescence,  a  bit  of  stone  pinched  up  out 
of  the  arch,  as  a  cook  pinches  the  paste  at  the  edge  of  a  pie. 

§  IX.  The  depth  and  place  of  the  cusp,  that  is  to  say,  its 
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ezaei  applioation  io  the  flhoulder  of  the  curve  of  iko  arch, 
Tines  with  thedireotion  of  ike  weight  to  be  sustainecL  I  have 
spent  more  than  a  month,  and  that  in  hard  work  too,  in  merely 
trjing  to  get  the  forma  of  cusps  into  perfect  order :  whereby 
the  r^er  may  guess  that  I  have  not  space  to  go  into  tlio 
subject  now ;  but  I  shall  hereafter  give  a  few  of  the  loaclin«( 
and  most  perfect  examples,  with  their  measures  and  masonry. 

§  X.  The  reader  now  understands  all  that  he  need  about 
the  shell  of  the  arch,  considered  as  an  united  piece  of  stone. 

He  has  next  to  consider  the  shape  of  the  voussoirs.  This, 
as  much  as  is  required,  he  will  be  able  best  to  comprehend  by 
a  few  examples  ;  by  which  I  shall  be  able  also  to  illustrate,  or 
rather  which  will  force  me  to  illustrate,  some  of  the  methods 
of  MonUCenisian  masonry,  which  were  to  be  the  sccx)nd  part 
of  our  subject 

§  XL  1  and  2,  Plate  IV.,  are  two  cornices ;  1  from  St 
Antonio,  Padua  ;  2,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Sena  I  want  them' 
for  cornices ;  but  I  have  put  them  in  this  plate  because, 
though  their  arches  are  filled  up  behind,  and  are  in  fact  mere 
blocks  of  stone  with  arches  cut  into  their  faces,  they  illustrate 
tlie  constant  masonry  of  small  arches,  both  in  Italian  and 
Northern  Ilomanosqiio,  but  especially  Italian,  each  arch  lH>ing 
cut  out  of  its  own  ])roi>cr  block  of  stone :  this  is  Mont- 
Ceninian  enough,  on  a  small  scala 

3  is  a  window  from  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  very  primitive 
and  interesting  in  manner, — one  of  its  arches  being  of  one 
stone,  the  other  of  two.  And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
form  of  arch  which  would  be  barbarous  enough  on  a  largo 
scale,  and  of  many  pieces ;  but  quaint  and  agreeable  thus 
massively  built 

4  is  from  a  little  belfry  in  a  Swiss  village  above  Vevay  ;  on.^ 
fancies  the  window  of  an  absurd  fonn,  seen  in  the  distance, 
but  one  is  p1c.'ise<l  with  it  on  seeing  its  masonry.  It  could 
hardly  be  stronger. 

§  xiL  These  then  are  arches  cut  of  one  block.  Tlie  next 
step  is  to  form  them  of  two  pieces,  set  together  at  the  head 
of  the  arch.  G,  from  the  Eremitani,  Padua,  is  very  (pinint 
and  primitive  in  manner  :  it  is  a  curious  church  altogether. 
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and  liOB  Bomo  strange  traceries  cut  out  of  single  blocka  One 
is  given  in  the  ''Seven  Lamps,"  Plate  YII.,  in  the  left-liand 
corner  at  tbo  bottom. 

7,  from  tlio  Prtu'i,  Venice,  very  finn  and  fine,  and  admimbly 
decorated,  as  wo  shall  see  hereafter.  5,  the  simple  two-pieced 
construction,  wrought  with  the  most  exquisite  proportion  and 
precision  of  workmanship,  as  is  everything  else  in  the  glorious 
church  to  which  it  belongs,  San  Fermo  of  Verona.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  top  piece,  which  completes  the  circle,  does  not 
affect  the  phin  of  the  beautiful  arches,  with  their  simple  and 
pei'fect  cusps ;  but  it  is  highly  curious,  and  serves  to  show 
how  the  idea  of  tlie  cusp  rose  out  of  more  foliation.  The 
whole  of  the  architecture  of  this  church  may  bo  characterised 
as  exhibiting  the  maidmn  of  simplicity  in  construction,  and 
perfection  in  workmanship, — a  i*are  unison :  for,  in  general, 
simple  designs  ai*o  rudely  worked,  and  as  the  builder  x>erfocts 
his  execution,  he  complicates  his  plan.  Nearly  all  the  arches 
of  San  Fermo  are  two-pieced. 

§  xm.  We  have  seen  the  construction  with  one  and  two 
pieces :  a  and  6,  Fig.  8,  Plate  IV.,  are  tlie  general  types  of 
the  construction  witli  three  pieces,  uncusped  and  cusped ;  c 
and  d  with  five  pieces,  uncusped  and  cusped.  Of  these  the 
three-pieced  constiiiction  is  of  ononnous  iin[X)rt(uice,  and  must 
detain  us  some  time.  The  fivo-i)iocod  is  tliu  thruo-piocod  with 
a  joint  added  on  each  side,  and  is  also  of  great  uni^ortance. 
The  four-pieced,  which  is  the  two-pieced  with  added  joints, 
i*arely  occurs,  and  need  not  detain  us. 

§  XIV.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  fii*st  working  out  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  we  composed  the  arch  of  three  piecea 
Three  is  the  smallest  number  which  can  exhibit  the  real 
principle  of  arch  masonry,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  arches  built  on  that  prhuuple  ;  the  one  and 
two-piocod  arches  being  microscopic  Moiit-Ceniuiun,  mere 
oaves  ill  blocks  of  stone,  or  gaps  between  two  rocks  leaning 
together. 

But  the  three-pieced  arch  is  properly  representative  of  all ; 
and  the  larger  and  more  complicated  consti-uctionB  are  merely 
produced  by  keeping  the  central  piece  for  what  is  called  a 
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keystone,  and  putting  additional  joints  at  the  sides.  Now  so 
long  as  an  arch  is  pure  circular  or  pointed,  it  does  not  matter 
how  many  joints  or  voussoira  you  have,  nor  where  the  joints 
Ai^ ;  nny,  you  may  joint  your  keystone  itself,  and  make  it 
two-pieced.  But  if  the  arch  be  of  any  bizarre  form,  espe- 
eiaUy  ogee,  the  joints  must  bo  in  ^mrticular  places,  and  the 
masonry  simple,  or  it  will  not  bo  thoi*oughly  good  and  sccui*o  ; 
and  the  lino  schools  of  tlio  ogee  ai*ch  have  only  ai-iscn  in 
countries  where  it  was  the  custom  to  build  arches  of  few 
pieces. 

§  zv.  The  typical  pure  pointed  arch  of  Venice  is  a  five- 
pieced  arch,  with  its  stones  in  three  orders  of  magnitude,  the 
longest  being  the  lowest,  as  at  6,,  Plate  IIL  If  the  arch  bo 
very  large,  a  fourth  order  of  magnitude  is  added,  as  at  a,. 
The  ix)i*tal8  of  the  iialiwJCH  of  Venice  huvo  one  or  otlicr  of 
these  masonries,  almost  without  exception.  Now,  as  one 
piece  is  added  to  make  a  larger  door,  one  j^iece  is  taken  away 
to  make  a  smaller  one,  or  a  window,  and  tbo  masonry  type  of 
the  Venetian  Gothic  window  is  consequently  three-pieced,  c,. 

§  XVI.  The  reader  knows  already  where  a  cusp  is  useful.  It 
is  wanted,  he  will  remember,  to  give  weight  to  those  side 
stones,  and  draw  them  inwards  against  the  thrust  of  the  top 
stone.  Take  one  of  the  side  stones  of  c,  out  for  a  moment,  as 
at  d.  Now  the  projjei*  place  of  the  cusp  upon  it  varies  with 
the  weight  which  it  bears  or  requires ;  but  in  practice  this 
nicety  is  rarely  obseiTed  ;  the  place  of  the  cusp  is  almost  al- 
ways detenuined  by  aesthetic  considerations,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  variations  in  its  place  may  be  infinite.  Consider  the 
cusp  as  a  wave  passing  up  the  side  stone  from  its  bottom  to  its 
top  ;  then  you  will  have  the  succession  of  forms  from  e,  to  g 
(Plate  in.),  with  infinite  degrees  of  transition  from  each  to 
each  ;  but  of  which  you  may  fjikc  c,/,  and  f/,  as  representing 
three  great  families  of  cusped  arches.  Use  e  for  your  side 
stones,  and  you  have  an  arch  as  tliat  at  h  below,  which  ni^vy 
be  called  a  down-cusped  arch.  Use/  for  the  side  stone,  and 
you  have  i,  which  may  be  called  a  mid-cusped  arch.  Use  y, 
and  you  have  k,  an  up-cusped  arch. 

§  zvii.  The  reader  will  obsei*ve  that  I  call  the  arch  mid- 
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cusped,  not  when  the  cusped  point  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
curve  of  the  aroh,  but  when  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  mle 
piece,  and  alsb  that  where  the  side  pieces  join  the  keystone 
there  will  be  a  change,  perhaps  somewhat  abrupt^  in  the  cur- 
vature. 

I  have  preferred  to  coll  the  arch  mid-cusped  with  respect 
to  its  side  piece  than  with  respect  to  its  own  cui*ve,  because 
the  most  beautiful  Gothic  arches  in  the  world,  those  of  the 
Lombai-d  Gothic,  have,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  examined, 
a  form  more  or  less  approximating  to  this  mid-cusped  one  at 
i  (Plate  m. ),  but  having  the  curvature  of  the  cusp  carried 
up  into  the  keystone,  as  we  shall  see  presently :  where,  how- 
ever, the  arch  is  built  of  many  voussoirs,  a  mid-cusped  arch 
will  mean  one  which  has  the  point  of  the  cusp  midway  be- 
tween its  own  base  and  apex. 

The  Gothic  arch  of  Venice  is  almost  invariably  up-cusped 
OS  at  k.  The  reader  may  note  that,  in  both  down-cusped  and 
up-cusped  arches,  the  piece  of  stone,  added  to  form  the  cusp, 
is  of  the  shape  of  a  scymitar,  held  down  in  the  one  case  and 
up  in  the  other. 

§  xvm.  Now,  in  the  arches  h,  t,  k,  a  slight  modification  has 
been  made  in  the  form  of  the  central  piece,  in  order  that  it 
may  continue  tlie  curve  of  the  cusp.  This  modification  is  not 
to  be  given  to  it  in  pmcUce  without  considemble  nicety  of 
workmanship  ;  and  some  curious  results  took  place  in  Venice 
f i*om  this  difficulty. 

At  /(Plate  m.)  is  the  shape  of  the  Venetian  side  stone, 
with  its  cusp  detached  from  the  arch.  Notliing  can  possibly 
be  better  or  more  graceful,  or  have  the  weight  better  disposed 
in  order  to  cause  it  to  nod  forwai'ds  against  the  keystone,  or 
above  explained,  Ch.  X.  §  n.,  where  I  developed  the  whole 
system  of  tlie  arcli  from  three  pieces,  in  order  that  the  reader 
might  now  clearly  hco  tlio  ubo  of  ilio  woiglil.  of  (ho  vmh\k 

Now  a  Venetian  Gothic  jDolace  has  usually  at  least  three 
stones ;  with  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  windows  in  each  story, 
and  this  on  two  or  three  of  its  sides,  requiring  altogether 
some  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  side  pieces. 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  obsei*vation  of  the  way  the  windows 
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axe  set  together,  that  the  side  pieces  were  canred  in  pairs, 
like  hooka^  of  which  the  keystones  were  to  be  the  eyes ;  that 
these  side  pieces  were  ordered  by  the  architect  in  the  gross, 
and  were  used  by  him  sometimes  for  wider;  sometimes  for 
narrower  windows ;  beiyelling  the  two  ends  as  required,  fit- 
ting in  keystones  as  ho  best  could,  and  now  and  thou  vai*ying 
the  arrangement  by  turning  the  side  pieces  uptdde  doton. 

There  were  various  conyeniences  in  this  way  of  working, 
one  of  the  principal  being  that  the  side  pieces  with  their  cusps 
were  always  cut  to  their  complete  form,  and  that  no  port  of 
the  cusp  was  carried  out  into  the  keystone,  which  followed  the 
ounre  of  the  outer  arch  itself.  The  ornaments  of  the  cusp 
might  thus  be  worked  without  any  troublesome  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  arch. 

§  XIX.  Now  lot  us  toko  a  pair  of  side  pieces,  niadb  to  order, 
like  that  at  (,  and  see  what  we  can  make  of  them.  We  will 
try  to  fit  them  fiitit  with  a  keystcme  which  continues  the 
curve  of  the  outer  arch,  as  at  nu  This  the  reader  assuredly 
thinks  an  ugly  arch.  There  ore  a  great  many  of  them  in 
Venice,  the  ugliest  things  there,  and  the  Venetian  buildera 
quickly  began  to  feel  them  so.  What  could  they  do  to  bet- 
ter tliem  ?  Tlio  arch  at  m  lias  a  conti*al  piece  of  the  foi*m  r. 
Substitute  for  it  a  piece  of  the  form  s,  and  we  have  Uio  arch 
at  n. 

§  XX.  This  arch  at  n  is  not  so  strong  as  that  at  m  ;  but, 
built  of  good  marble,  and  with  its  pieces  of  proper  thickness, 
it  is  quite  strong  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  on  a 
small  scale.  I  have  examined  at  least  two  tlio.usand  windows 
of  this  kmd  and  of  tlie  other  Venetian  ogees,  of  which  that  at 
y  (in  which  the  plain  side-piece  d  is  used  instead  of  the 
cusped  one)  is  the  simplest ;  and  I  never  found  one,  even  in 
the  most  ruinous  palaces  (in  which  they  had  had  to  sustain  the 
distorted  weight  of  falling  walls)  in  which  the  central  piece 
was  fissured  ;  and  thin  is  the  only  danger  to  which  the  win- 
dow is  exposed  ;  iu  other  respects  it  is  as  sti-ong  an  arch  us 
can  be  built. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  the  change  from  the  r  keystone 
to  the  8  keystone  was  instantaneous.  It  was  a  change  wrought 
Vou  I.— 10 
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out  by  many  curious  experiments,  which  we  shall  have  to 
ti-ace  hereafter,  and  to  throw  the  resultant  yarieties  of  form 
into  theu*  proper  groupa 

§  XXL  One  step  more :  I  take  a  mid-cusped  side  piece  in 
its  block  form  at  t,  with  the  bricks  which  load  the  back  of  it. 
Now,  as  these  bricks  suppoi*t  it  behind,  and  since,  as  far  as 
the  use  of  the  cusp  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  its 
weight  be  in  mai*ble  or  bricks,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  cutting  out  some  of  the  marble,  as  at  ii,  and  filling 
up  the  space  with  bricka  ( Why  we  should  take  a  fancy  to 
do  this,  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess  at  present ;  all  I  have  to 
assert  is,  that,  if  the  fancy  should  strike  us,  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  it).  Substituting  this  side  piece  for  the  other  in 
the  window  n,  we  haye  that  at  to,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
some  service  to  us  aftorwai'ds  ;  here  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it  than  to  note  that,  thus  built,  and  properly  backed 
by  brickwork,  it  is  just  as  strong  and  safe  a  form  as  that  at 
n  ;  but  that  this,  as  well  as  every  variety  of  ogee  arch,  de- 
X>cnds  entirely  for  its  safety,  fitness,  and  beauty,  on  the 
masonry  which  we  have  just  analysed  ;  and  that,  built  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  many  voussoirs,  all  such  arches  would  be 
unsafe  and  absurd  in  general  architecture.  Yet  they  may  be 
used  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  tlio  exquisite  beauty  of  which 
thoir  rich  and  fuii(4iHlio  vuriotioH  imIiiiK.,  and  HoniotinioH  for  Uio 
sake  of  luiothor  merit,  exactly  the  opjiosito  of  the  consti*iic- 
tional  ones  we  are  at  present  examining,  that  they  seem  to 
stand  by  enchantment 

§  xxu.  In  the  above  reasonings,  the  inclination  of  the  joints 
of  the  voussoirs  to  the  curves  of  the  arch  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. It  is  a  question  of  much  nicety,  and  whicli  I  have 
not  been  able  as  yet  fully  to  investigate  :  but  the  natural  idea 
of  the  ari-angemeut  of  these  hues  (whicli  in  i*ound  arches  ai*e 
of  coui*so  i>erpencliculur  to  the  curve)  would  be  that  every 
voussou*  should  have  the  lengths  of  its  outer  and  inner  ai*ched 
suriace  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.  Either  this 
actual  law,  or  a  close  approximation  to  it,  is  assuredly  en- 
forced in  the  best  Gothic  buildings. 

§  xxni.  I  may  sum  up  all  tliat  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader 
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io  keep  in  mind  of  the  general  laws  connected  with  tliis  sub- 
ject^ bj  giving  him  an  example  of  each  of  the  two  forms  of 
the  perfect  Gothic  arch,  uncusped .  and  cusped,  treated  with 
the  most  simple  and  magnificent  m(^6nry,  and  partly,  in  both 
cases,  Mont-Cenisian.  v^  ' 

The  first,  Plato  V.,  is  a  window  'from  the  Brolotto  of  Conio. 
It  shows,  in  its  filling,yArst,  tlio  4mnglo'piocod  an^h,  (uirriod  on 
groups  of  four  shj^ts,  and*  a  single ^slab  of  marble  filling  the 
iqpace  above,  aBd^{>i^c9d'^witn  a  "quatrefoil  (Moiit-Cenisiun, 
flli8^)Kyi^  the  inpuldings^alx^ve  are  each  constructed  with  a 
adi^arate  sysiem'of  voiisqpirs,  ^'of  them,  shaped,  I  'tU^nk,  on 
the  principle  abovQ  stated,  §  x^l,  in  alternate"^rpentp¥.and 
marble;  the  outer  arch  being liJioble^^exiimple?bf/the  pure 
imcnspod  Qothic  construction,  6  of  t'lato'IIL    V  \ 

g  XXIV.  Fig.  XX'XIV.  is  the  masonry  of  the  side  arch  of, 
as  far  as  I  know  or  am  able  to  judge,  tho*mois|  peifebt  Qothic 
sepulchral  monument  in  the  world,  the  foursquare "^qmopy  of 
the  (nameless?  )  *  tomb  standing  over  the  sniall  cen|<^te^.^ate 
of.  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Anastasia  at  Verona,  i^shali'li^.  fH- 
quent  occasion  to  recur  to  this  .  monument,  shaf'' I; lMi\|^ 
shall  be  able  sufficiejitly  to  justify  Che  tdrms  ih  which  rs^^cak 
of  ii :  meanwhile,^! /desire  only  tliailEke:  reader  Should  observe 
thdf severity  and  simjjicity  ;pf  the  archVlmeft,  .the  exquisitely 
dol^-ate  suggestion  of  J  the  ogee  curve  in  tfie.rli^x^and  cliiefly 
the  use  of  the  cusp  injlt^iving  imoard  weiglu  t^  ttie  g^eat  pieces 
of  stone  on  the  flanks  of  the  arch,  and  prev^ntintf' their  thrust 
outi^rds  from  being  s^erely  thrown  on  tHe;lowermost  stonca 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  whole  mt^ssy  canopy 
is  sustained  safely  by  fmir  slender  pillars  (as'will  bjB  seen  here- 
after in  the  careful  plrjte  I  hope  to  give  of  it)^  those  pillars 
being  rather  steadied  thtjin  materially  assistccl  kgainst  tho 
thrust,  Vj  ii'on  bars,  cibout  an  inch  thick,  connoting  them  at 
the  heads  of  the  abaci ;  a  '  feature  of  peculiar  importanco 
in  this  monument,  inasmuch  as  we  know  ifi^  to' bo  \mri  of  tho 

Ail     '  •        •      '-'"^ 

t  least  I  cannot  find  any  account  of  it  in  Mnffei^'a  *SVerona,"  nor 

anyWhcro  olw^,  to  l>o  dcpoiVdod  upon.     It  is,  I  doubt  nbt,  a  vork  of  tho 

beginning  of  tho  thirteenth  century.     Vide  Appendix  10,  '*  Tombs  at 

St.  Anastasia." 
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original  conBiruotion,  by  a  beautiful  little  Gbtbic  wreathed 
pattern,  like  one  of  the  hems  of  garments  of  Fra  Angelico, 
running  along  the  iron  bar  itself.    So  carefully,  and  so  far,  is 
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the  system  of  decoration  caniod  out  in  this  pure  and  lovely 
monument,  my  most  beloved  throughout  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Italy  ;  — chief,  as  I  think,  among  all  the  sepulchral 
marbles  of  a  land  of  mourning. 


I 
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CHAPTER    Xn. 


THE    ABCH    LOAD. 

§  L  In  the  preceding  onqniry  vio  have  nlwnys  siippoBeil 
cither  that  the  load  uix>n  the  arch  was  perfectly  loose,  as  of 
gravel  or  sand,  or  that  it  was  Mout-Cenisiau,  and  foimed  one 
mass  with  the  ai*ch  voussoirs,  of  more  or  less  compactnesa 

In  practice,  the  state  is  usually  something  between  the  two. 
Over  bridges  and  tunnels  it  sometimes  approaches  to  the  con 
dition  of    mere   dust  or 

yielding   eartli ;     but    in       |\  rj^'^\\  i7^^\\  ( 
ai-c1iiUH*.tnro  it  is    jnosMy       •  »/  /  Wll  \  \l 

finn  masonry,  not  alto- 
gether acting  with  the 
voussoirs,  yet  by  no  means 
bearing  on  them  with  per- 
fectly dead  weight,  but 
locking  itself  together  . 
above  them,  and  capable 
of  being  thrown  into  forms 
which  relieve  them,  in 
some  degree,  from  its 
pressure. 

§  u.  It  is  evident  that  if 
we  are  to  place  a  contin- 
uous roof  above  the  line 
of  arches,  we  must  fill  up 
the  intervals  between 
them  on  the  tops  of  the 
coliinmR.  We  have  at  pres- 
ent nothing  granted  us 
but  the  bare  masonry,  as  here  at  a,  Fig.  XXXV.,  and  we 
nnist  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  Bcmicirclo  so  as  to 
obtain  a  level  line  of  support  We  may  first  do  this  simply 
as  at  fr,  with  plain  mass  of  wall ;  so  laying  the  roof  on  the  to[), 
which  is  the  method  of  the  pure  Byzantine  and  Italian  Iloman- 
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~      eaqne.    But  if   we  find 
too  much  Btresa  ia  thua 

laid  OD  the  orchea,  wo 
iimjr  intruduoe  muall 
uecond  shafts  on  tho  top 
of  the  great  ahsf  ^  a,  Ilg. 
XXXVL,  which  may  m- 
carrjiBg  the  zoo^  * 
oon vexing  great  port  vi 
its  weight  nt  once  to  the 
ds  of  the  main  ^*^tifti, 
ood  rsheving  from  its 
pressare  the  centres  of 
the  arches. 

1.  'ilie  new  shaft 
thus  introduced  mnj 
either  remain  lifted  on 
the  head  of  the  great 
shaft,  or  may  be  canied 
to  the  ground  in  front  of 
it,  or  through  it,  b,  Yi^, 
'  XXXVL  ;  in  which  hitter 
cns6  Ibo  main  ahnft  dt- 
TidoH  uito  two  01'  more 
tikinor  uhnfls,  ninl  funus 
A  group  willi  tho  slinft 
brought  down  from 
above. 

§  IV.  When  this  shaft, 
brought  from  roof  to 
grouuil,  ia  subonlinnte  to 
tho  imun  pior,  niid  oiUicr 
itK^inied  ilowti  Ihu  face 
of  it,  or  fui-uiu  uo  litrge 
port  of  tlie  group,  tlie  principle  ia  Bomiuiesque  or  Oothic,  6, 
Fig.  XXXVL  When  it  becomes  a  bold  central  ahnft,  and 
the  main  pier  splits  into  two  minor  sliufts  on  its  uidos,  the 
principle  ia  Clasaical  or  Palladinn,  c.  Fig.  XXXVL     Which 
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latter  arrangement  becomes  absurd  or  unsatisfactory  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sufficiency  of  the  main  shaft  to  carry  the  roof 
without  the  help  of  the  minor  shafts  or  arch,  whidi  in  many 
instances  of  Palladian  work  look  as  if  they  might  be  i^emoved 
^?ithout  danger  to  the  building. 

§  V.  The  fonn  a  is  a  more  pure  Northern  Gothic  typo  Uinn 
even  b,  whidi  is  the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  clas- 
sical typo.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  English  and  other  noiiheni 
Gothic,  and  in  cai'ly  Lombardic,  and  is,  I  doubt  not^  deiivod 
as  above  explained,  Chap.  I.  §  xxvii.  fr  is  a  general  French 
Gk>thic  and  French  Romanesque  form,  as  in  gi*eat  purity  at 
Valence. 

The  small  shafts  of  the  form  a  and  6,  as  being  northern, 
are  generally  connected  with  steep  vaulted  roofs,  and  receive 
for  that  reason  the  name  of  vaulting  shafts. 

§  VI.  Of  these  forms  /;,  Fig.  XXXV.,  is  the  purest  and 
most  sublime,  expressing  the  power  of  the  arch  most  distinctly. 
AU  the  others  have  some  appearance  of  dovetailing  and  mor- 
ticing of  timber  rather  than  stonework  ;  nor  have  I  ever  yet 
seen  a  single  instance,  quite  satisfactory,  of  the  management 
of  the  capital  of  the  main  sbnft^  when  it  had  cither  to  sustain 
the  base  of  the  vaulting  slmft,  as  in  a,  or  to  suffer  it  to  pass 
through  it^  ns  in  h.  Fig.  XXXVI.  Nov  iH  the  bmrkot  which 
fre<iuontly  c^urios  tlio  vaulting  Hliaft  in  l^iiigliHli  work  a  fitting 
support  for  a  portion  of  the  fabric  which  is  at  all  events  jjre- 
sumed  to  carry  a  considerable  j^art  of  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

§  YU.  The  triangular  spaces  on  the  flanks  of  the  arch  are 
called  iSpandrilfl,  and  if  the  masonry  of  these  should  be  found, 
in  any  of  its  forms,  too  heavy  for  the  arch,  their  weight  may 
be  diminished,  while  their  strength  remains  the  same,  by  pierc- 
ing them  with  circular  holes  or  lights.  This  ia  rarely  neces- 
sary in  ordinary  architiCcture,  though  sometimes  of  great  use 
in  bridges  and  iron  roofs  (a  succession  of  such  circles  may  be 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  spandrils  at  the  Euston  Square 
station) ;  but,  from  its  constructional  value,  it  becomes  the 
best  form  in  which  to  arrange  spandril  decomtions,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

§  vm.  The  height  of  the  load  above  the  arch  is  determined 
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by  the  needs  of  the  building  and  possible  length  of  the  shaft ; 
but  with  this  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  for  we  have 
performed  the  task  which  was  set  us.  We  have  ascertained, 
as  it  was  required  that  we  should  in  §  vl  of  Chap.  I£L  (A), 
the  construction  of  waUs  ;  (B),  that  of  piers ;  (C),  that  of  piers 
with  lintels  or  arches  prepared  for  roofing.  We  have  next^ 
thoroforo,  to  examine  (D)  the  structure  of  the  roof. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB   BOOF. 


§  I.  Htthsbto  our  enquiry  has  been  unembarrassed  by  any 
considerations  relating  exclusively  either  to  the  exterior  or 
mterior  of  buildings.  But  it  can  remain  so  no  longer.  As 
far  lis  the  architect  is  coiicornod,  one  side  of  a  wall  is  gener- 
ally the  same  as  another ;  but  in  Uic  ix>of  there  are  usually 
two  distinct  divisions  of  the  structure  ;  one,  a  shell,  vaults  or 
flat  ceiUng,  internally  visible,  the  other,  an  upper  structure, 
built  x>f  timber,  to  protect  the  lower ;  or  of  some  different 
form,  to  support  it  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  internally  visi- 
ble structure  is  tlio  real  roof,  and  sometimes  there  are  more  ■ 
tham  two  divisions,  as  iu  St  Paul's,  Avhcre  wo  have  a  central 
shell  with  a  mask  below  and  above.  Still  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  remember  the  distinction  between  the  pai*t  of  the  ix>of 
which  is  usually  visible  from  within,  and  whose  only  business 
is  to  stand  strongly,  and  not  fall  in,  whicli  I  shall  call  the 
Roof  Proper ;  and,  secondly,  the  upper  roof,  which,  being 
often  partly  supported  by  the  lower,  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned wiUi  its  OAvn  stability  as  with  the  weather,  and  is  a})- 
l)ointed  to  thi*ow  off  snow,  and  get  rid  of  rain,  as  fast  as  ix)s- 
Hible,  whidi  1  Hhall  c^ill  Iho  Roof  Monk. 

§  n.  It  is,  however,  needless  for  me  to  engage  tlie  reader 
in  the  discussion  of  the  vai'ious  methods  of  construction  of 
Roofs  Proper,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  no  person  without 
long  experience  can  tell  whether  a  roof  be  wisely  constructed 
or  not ;  nor  tell  at  all,  even  with  help  of  any  amount  of  expe- 
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rienoe,  without  examination  of  the  several  parts  and  bearings 
of  it»  very  different  from  any  observation  possible  to  the  gen* 
eral  critic  :  and  more  than  this,  the  enquiry  would  be  useless 
to  us  iu  our  Venetian  studies,  where  the  roofi9  are  either  not 
contemporary  with  the  buildings,  or  flat,  or  else  vaults  of  the 
simplest  possible  constiiictions,  which  have  been  admimbly 
explained  by  Willis  in  his  "  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
Chap.  Vn.,  to  which  I  may  refer  the  reader  for  all  tliat  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  know  respecting  the  connexion  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  vault  wiUi  the  shafta  He  would  also  do 
well  to  read  the  passages  on  Tudor  vaulting,  pp.  185-193,  in 
Mr.  Gh&rbett's  i-udimentary  Treatise  on  Design,  before  alluded 
to.*  I  shall  content  myself  therefore  with  noting  one  or  two 
jmiiits  on  which  noithor  writer  has  had  (xuriwion  to  touch,  ro- 
Hi)octing  the  lloof  Mask. 

§  iiL  It  was  said  in  §  v.  of  Chapter  III.  that  wo  shoxild 
not  have  occasion,  in  speaking  of  roof  construction,  to  add 
materially  to  the  forms  then  suggested.  The  forms  which 
we  have  to  add  are  only  those  resulting  from  the  other  curves 
of  the  arch  developed  in  the  last  chapter  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
various  eastern  domes  and  cupolas  arising  out  of  tlio  revolu- 
tion of  the  horseshoe  and  ogco  curvcH,  together  with  the  wnll- 
known  Chinese  concave  roof.  All  these  foims  are  of  coui*so 
purely  decorative,  tlie  bulging  outline,  or  concave  8uvfac*,c, 
being  of  no  more  use,  or  rather  of  less,  in  throwing  off  snow 
or  rain,  than  the  ordinaiy  spire  and  gable ;  and  it  is  rather 
curious,  therefore,  that  all  of  them,  on  a  small  scale,  should 
have  obtained  so  extensive  use  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
their  native  chmate  being  that  of  the  east,  where  their  pur- 
pose seems  rather  to  concentrate  light  upon  their  orbed  sur- 
faces. I  much  doubt  their  applicability,  on  a  large  scale,  to 
architecture  of  any  admirable  dignity  ;  their  chief  charm  is,  fo 
the  Euro])can  eye,  that  of  strangeness ;  and  it  seems  to  mo 
pr)ssible  that  in  the  east  the  bulging  form  may  bo  also  de- 
lightful, from  the  idea  of  its  enclosing  a  volnmo  of  cool  air. 
I  enjoy  them  in  St  Mark's,  chiefly  because  thoy  increaso  the 
fantastic  and  vmreal  character  of  St.  IMark's  I'lace  ;  and  be 

*  Appcn<Ux  17. 
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cause  the;  appeal-  to  Bympatfaiu  iritb  an  expresaioD,  common, 
I  tbitik,  tu  lilt  the  buildiugs  of  that  group,  of  a  natural  buoy- 
ancy, as  if  tbey  floated  in  the  air  or  on  the  surface  of  the  se& 
But,  assuredly,  they  ai-e  not  features  to  be  recoinmendod  for 
imitation  .* 

§  IV.  One  form,  closely  connected  with  the  Chinese  con- 
cave, is,  however,  often  constructively  right, — the  gable  with 
an  iuward  angle,  occuiring  ivitlt  exquisitely  picturesque  ef- 
fect throughout  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  north,  es- 
pecially Germany  and  Switzerland ;  the  lower  slope  being 
either  an  attached  exterual  pent- 
house root  for  protection  of  the 
wall,  as  in  Fig.  XXXVH,  or  else  a 
kind  of  buttreaa  set  on  the  angle  of 
tlic  lower  ;  and  in  either  case  the 
roof  itHolf  Iwiiig  a  ainiplo  giiUu, 
continuous  beiicutli  iL 

§  T.  The  true  gable,  as  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  mttui-al,  so  I  es- 
teem it  the  grandeat  of  roofa ; 
whether  lising  in  ridgy  darknesa, 
I  like  a  gi-ey  slope  of  slaty  mountains, 
ovei'  the  precipitous  walla  of  the 
northern  cathedrals,  or  stretched  iu 
buniiiig  breadth  almvo  tho  wliiLo 
and  squaro-aet  gi-oupa  of  the  soutli- 
em  architecture.  But  this  differ- 
ence between  its  slope  in  tho  northern  and  southern  structure 
iM  i\  mutter  of  for  greater  importance  than  is  commonly  buj>- 
posed,  and  it  ia  this  to  which  I  would  especially  dii-ect  the 
r>':idur'ti  atteutiuit. 

1;  VI.  Olio  iiiaiii  ciuiKD  of  it,  tho  tiouof«ily  of  Uirowiiig  o(t- 

*  I  ill)  Mill  H|H]iik  of  (liu  Iniii  iliiinu,  iHioaiiiui  I  liitru  iiuIbIihUihI  IUK'-iiii- 
H'riiclinn  iiiioiigli  li>  know  utwIiAt  Inrgviionot  scalo  It  bogtiiito  In  rnlliur 
n  lour  ilafvrte  thkii  »  roar  en  lout  or  natural  form  of  root,  and  becaiua  lli« 
■irdiiikrjnipvotAtor'B  cliolcu  nmoi>|;itii  vitrloii*  oiitlliiHH  mnst  Blwnya  be  de- 
puniluiitoii  uialliutlo  ouiiaiilurutluii!!  iiiily,  miilcuii  in  no  wIbq  Ihi  grounded 
on  any  coiioepllon  ot  lis  iiifinllvlj'  cnmiillcnluil  Binicliiral  principle!. 
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snow  in  the  norib,  has  been  a  thousand  times  alluded  to: 
another  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  noticed,  namely,  that 
rooms  in  a  roof  are  comfortably  habitable  in  the  north,  which 
are  painful  hoUo  piombi  in  Italy ;  and  that  there  is  in  wet 
climates  a  natural  tendency  in  all  men  to  live  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, out  of  the  damp  and  mist.  Tliese  two  cnuscs,  together 
with  accessible  quantities  of  good  timber,  have  induced  in 
the  north  a  genei*al  steep  pitch  of  gable,  which,  when  rounded 
or  squared  above  a  tower,  becomes  a  spire  or  turret ;  and  this 
feature,  worked  out  with  elaborate  decoration,  is  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  system  of  aspiration,  so  c(dled,  which  tlie  Ger- 
man en  tics  have  so  ingeniously  and  falsely  ascribed  to  a  de- 
votional sentiment  pervading  the  Northern  Gothic  :  I  entirely 
and  boldly  deny  the  whole  theory ;  our  cathedrals  were  for 
the  most  jMirt  built  by  worldly  pcojilo,  who  loved  the  world, 
and  would  h/ivo  gloilly  sfjiid  in  it  for  over  ;  whoso  best  hope 
was  the  escaping  hell,  which  they  thought  to  do  by  building 
cathedrals,  but  who  had  very  vague  conceptions  of  Heaven  in 
general,  and  very  feeble  desires  respecting  their  entrance 
therein  ;  and  the  form  of  the  spired  cathedral  has  no  more 
intentional  refcrenco  to  Heaven,  as  distinguished  from  the 
flattened  slope  of  the  Greek  pediment,  than  the  stoop  gal^ 
of  a  Norman  honso  lias,  as  distinguisliod  from  the  flat  roof  of 
a  Syiian  one.  Wo  may  now,  witli  ingonious  pleasure,  trace 
such  symbolic  characters  in  the  fonn  ;  we  may  now  use  it 
with  such  definite  meaning  ;  but  we  only  prevent  ourselves 
from  all  right  undei-standing  of  history,  by  attributing  much 
influence  to  these  poetical  symbolisms  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  style.  The  human  i*ace  are,  for  the  most  pai*t.,  not 
to  be  moved  by  such  silken  cords  ;  and  the  chances  of  damp 
in  the  cellar,  or  of  loose  tiles  in  the  roof,  have,  unhappily, 
much  more  to  do  with  the  fashions  of  a  mnn*8  house  buiUlinj); 
than  his  ideas  of  celestial  happiness  or  nngelic  virtue  Associ- 
ations of  affection  have  far  higher  power,  and  forms  which 
can  be  no  otherwise  accounted  for  may  often  bo  cxi)lainod  by 
reference  to  the  natural  features  of  the  counti*y,  or  to  any- 
thing which  habit  must  have  rendered  familiar,  and  therefore 
delightful ;   but  the  direct  symbolisation  of  a  sentiment  is  a 
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weak  motive  with  all  men,  and  far  more  so  in  the  practical 
minds  of  the  north  than  among  the  early  Christians,  who 
wore  assuredly  quite  as  heavenly-minded,  when  they  built 
basilicais,  or  cut  conchas  out  of  the  catacombs,  as  were  ever 
the  Norman  barons  or  monk& 

§  viL  There  is,  however,  in  the  north  an  animal,  activity 
which  mateiially  aided  the  system  of  building  begun  in  mere 
utility, — an  animal  Hfe,  naturally  expressed  in  erect  work,  as 
the  languor  of  the  south  in  reclining  or  level  work.  Imagine 
the  difference  between  the  action  of  a  man  urging  himself  to 
his  work  in  a  snow  storm,  and  the  inaction  of  one  laid  at  his 
length  on  a  sunny  bank  among  cicadas  and  fallen  olives,  and 
you  will  have  the  key  to  a  whole  group  of  sympatliies  which 
were  forcefully  expressed  in  the  architecture  of  both ;  remem- 
bering always  that  sleep  would  be  to  the  one  luxuiy,  to  the 
other  deal  h. 

§  YUi.  And  to  the  force  of  this  vitid  iustiuct  wo  have  farther 
to  add  the  influence  of  natui-al  scenery  ;  and  chiefly  of  tlie 
groups  and  wildernesses  of  the  tree  which  is  to  the  German 
mind  what  the  olive  or  palm  is  to  the  southern,  the  spinice  fir. 
The  eye  which  has  once  been  habituated  to  the  continual  ser- 
i*ation  of  the  pine  forest,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  its  infi- 
nite pinnacles,  is  not  easily  offended  by  the  repetition  of  simi- 
lar forms,  nor  easily  satisfied  by  the  8ini})]i(uty  of  flat  or 
massive  ouUipes.  Add  to  tlie  influence  of  the  pine,  that  of 
tlie  poplar,  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of  Fnuice ;  but  think 
of  the  spruce  chiefly,  and  meditate  on  the  difference  of  feeUng 
with  which  the  Northman  would  bo  inspired  by  the  frost-work 
wreathed  upon  its  glitteiing  point,  and  the  Italian  by  the  dai'k 
green  depth  of  sunshine  on  the  broad  table  of  the  stone-pine  * 
(and  consider  by  the  way  whether  the  spruce  fir  be  a  more 

*  I  sliall  not  l>e  thought  to  have  ovorrutud  tho  ofToct  of  forest  scijiiory 
(Ml  tho  iiortJirni  mind  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  hoar  u  Spanish  gentlt^nian,  tlio 
<»thcr  day,  describing,  togotlier  with  hia  own,  tho  rogrot  which  tho  peaa- 
aiits  in  his  neighborhood  had  testifled  for  the  loss  of  a  noble  stone-pine, 
oud  of  the  grandest  in  Spain,  which  its  proprietor  had  suffered  to  be  cut 
down  for  smaU  gain.  lie  said  that  t]ie  mere  spot  whore  it  had  grown 
wtm  still  popularly  known  as  **  £1  Pino.'* 
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heavenly-minded  tree  than  those  dark  canopies  of  the  Medi- 
terranean isles). 

§  n.  Circumsfance  and  sentiment^  therefore,  aiding  each 
other,  the  steep  roof  becomes  generally  adopted,  and  delighted 
in,  throughout  the  north  ;  and  then,  with  the  gradual  exag- 
geration with  which  every  pleasant  idea  is  pursued  by  the 
human  mind,  it  is  raised  into  all  manner  of  peaks,  and  points, 
and  ridges ;  and  pinnacle  after  pinnacle  is  added  on  iU  flanks, 
and  the  walls  increased  in  height,  in  proportion,  until  we  get 
indeed  a  very  sublime  mass,  but  one  which  has  no  more  prin- 
ciple  of  religious  aspiration  in  it  than  a  child's  tower  of  carda 
What  is  more,  the  desire  to  build  high  is  complicated  with  Uie 
peculiar  love  of  the  grot.esqne  *  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
iiorih,  to^oMior  wiih  OHimcial  doliglitin  )nuil.ip1i(;ati()it  of  snmU 
fonns  as  wc^ll  as  in  exaggomtod  points  of  Hlmdn  and  onorgy, 
and  a  coriniu  dogi*ee  of  consequent  insensibility  to  |)erfcct 
grace  and  quiet  truthfulness ;  so  that  a  northern  architect 
could  not  feel  the  beauty  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  there  will 
always  bo  (in  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  jiar- 
ticulnr  school)  a  certain  incapacity  to  tosio  the  finer  clmrac^ters 
of  Greek  art,  or  to  understand  Titian,  Tintoret,  or  Raphael : 
whereas  among  the  Italian  Gothic  workmen,  this  caj^m^ity  was 
never  lost,  and  Nino  Pisano  and  Orcogna  could  have  under- 
stood the  Theseus  in  an  instant,  and  would  have  received  from  it 
new  life.  There  can  be  no  question  that  theirs  was  the  great- 
est school,  and  carried  out  by  the  greatest  men  ;  and  that 
while  those  who  began  with  this  school  could  perfectly  well 
feel  Rouen  Cathedi'ol,  those  who  study  the  Northern  Gothic 
remain  in  a  narrowed  field — one  of  small  pinnacles,  and  dots, 
and  crockets,  and  twitched  faces — and  cannot  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  broad  surface  or  a  grand  line.  Nevertheless  the 
northern  school  is  an  admirable  and  dolipjhtful  thing,  bnt  a 
lower  thing  than  the  southern.  The  Gothic  of  the  Diical 
Palace  of  Venice  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  grand  in  all 
the  world  :  that  of  the  north  is  in  harmony  with  the  gt'otescjuo 
northern  spint  only. 

§  X.  We  are,  however,  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  our  roof 

*  Appendix  8. 
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simciiire  in  its  spirit^  and  mast  retom  to  our  text  As  the 
height  of  the  walls  increased,  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  of  the 
roof,  while  their  thickness  remained  the  same,  it  became  more 
and  more  necessary  to  support  them  by  buttresses ;  but — and 
this  is  another  point  that  the  reader  must  specially  note — ^it  is 
not  the  steep  roof  mask  which  requires  the  buttress,  but  the 
vaulting  beneath  it;  the  roof  mask  being  a  mere  wooden 
frame  tied  together  by  cross  timbers,  and  in  snudl  buildings 
often  put  together  on  the  ground,  raised  afterwards^  and  set 
on  the  walls  like  a  hat^  bearing  vertically  upon  them ;  and 
fortlier,  I  believe  in  most  cases  the  northern  vaulting  requires 
its  great  array  of  external  buttress,  not  so  much  from  any 
peculiar  boldness  in  its  own  forms,  as  from  the  greater  com- 
parative thinness  and  height  of  the  walls,  and  more  deter- 
mino<l  throwing  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof  on  particular 
points.  Now  the  connexion  of  the  interior  frame-work  (or 
true  roof)  with  the  buttress,  at  such  points,  is  not  visible  to 
the  spectatora  from  without ;  but  the  relation  of  the  roof  mask 
to  the  top  of  the  waU  which  it  protects,  or  from  which  it 
springs,  is  perfectly  visible  ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  so  great  im- 
portance in  the  effect  of  the  building,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  distinct  consideration  in  the  following 
Chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB    BOOF    OOBNIOB. 

§  I.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Sixth  Chapter  we 
paused  (§  x.)  at  the  point  where  the  addition  of  brackets  to 
rho  ordinary  wall  cornice  would  have  converted  it  into  a 
Hiritcturu  proper  for  RUHtainiug  a  roof.  Now  the  wall  cornice 
wiiH  truatcd  (hrouglioiit  our  enquiry  (com pare  Cha})ier  YIL 
§  V. )  HH  the  capital  of  the  wall,  and  as  forming,  by  its  concen- 
tration, the  capital  of  the  shaft.  But  we  must  not  reason 
back  from  the  capital  to  the  cornice,  and  suppose  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  the  capitid  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  wall,  will  sei-ve  for  the  roof  cornice ;  for  all  our  conclu- 
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flioiiB  respecting  the  capital  were  based  on  the  supposition  of 
its  being  adapted  to  carry  considerable  weight  condensed  on 
its  abacas :  but  the  roof  cornice  is,  in  most  cases,  required 
rather  to  project  boldly  than  to  carry  weight ;  and  arrange- 
ments are  therefore  to  Ix)  adopted  for  it  which  will  secure  the 
projection  of  lai*go  surfaces  without  being  calculated  to  rcsiHt 
extraordinary  pressure.  This  object  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  bmckets  at  intervals,  which  are  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
the  roof  cornice. 

§  IL  Eoof  cornices  are  generally  to  be  divided  into  two 
great  families  :  the  first  and  simplest^  those  which  are  com- 
posed merely  by  the  projection  of  the  edge  of  the  roof  mask 
over  the  wall,  sustained  by  such  brackets  or  spurs  as  may  be 
nccessaiy ;  the  second,  those  which  provide  a  walk  round  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  and  which  require,  therefore,  some  stronger 
support,  as  well  as  a  considerable  mass  of  building  above  or 
beside  the  roof  mask,  and  a  parapet  These  two  families  we 
shall  consider  in  succession. 

§  III.  1.  The  Eaved  Cornice.  We  may  give  it  this  name, 
as  represented  in  tho«  simplest  form  by  cottage  eave&  It  is 
used,  however,  in  bold  projection,  both  in  north,  and  south, 
and  cast ;  its  use  being,  in  the  nortli,  to  throw  the  rain  well 
away  fmni  the  wall  of  tho  biiildhig ;  in  the  south  io  give  it 
shade;  and  it  is  ordinarily  constructed  of  tho  ends  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  mask  (with  their  tiles  or  shingles  con- 
tinued to  the  edge  of  the  cornice),  and  sustained  by  spurs  of 
timber.  This  is  its  most  picturesque  and  natural  form ;  not 
inconsistent  with  great  splendor  of  architecture  in  the  medie^- 
val  Italian  domestic  buildings,  superb  in  its  mass  of  cast 
shadow,  and  giving  rich  effect  to  the  streets  of  Swiss  towns, 
even  when  they  have  no  other  claim  to  interest.  A  farther 
value  is  given  to  it  by  its  waterspouts,  for  in  order  to  avoid 
loading  it  with  weight  of  water  in  the  gutter  at  the  edge, 
where  it  would  be  a  stittin  on  tho  fastenings  of  the  pipe,  it 
has  spouts  of  discharge  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  feet, — 
rows  of  magnificent  leaden  or  iron  dragons*  heads,  full  of  de- 
lightful character,  except  to  any  person  passing  along  the 
middle  of  the  street  in  a  heavy  shower.     I  have  had  my  share 
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of  their  kindness  in  mj  time,  but  owe  them  no  grudge ;  on 
the  contrary,  much  gratitude  for  tlie  delight  of  their  fantastic 
outline  on  the  calm  blue  sky,  when  they  had  no  work  to  do 
but  to  o\m\  their  ii*on  mouths  and  pant  in  the  sunshine. 

§  IV.  When,  however,  light  is  more  valuable  than  shadow, 
or  when  the  architectui'C  of  the  wall  is  too  fair  to  be  con- 
ceidod,  it  becomos  nccessiury  to  dmw  the  cornice  into  nor- 
i*ower  limits ;  a  change  of  considerable  importance,  in  that  it 
permits  the  gutter,  instead  of  being  of  lead  and  hung  to  the 
edge  of  the  cornice,  to  be  of  stone,  and  sup|K)rtcd  by  bnickois 
in  the  wall,  these  brackeU  becoming  pi-oper  recipients  of  after 
decoration  (and  sometimes  associated  with  the  stone  channels 
of  discharge,  called  gargoyles,  which  belong,  however,  more 
properly  to  the  other  family  of  cornices).  The  most  peiiect 
and  boiuitiful  example  of  this  kind  of  coniico  is  the  Venetian, 
in  wliich  the  min  from  Uie  tiles  is  received  in  a  stono  gutter 
supported  by  smidl  brackets,  delicately  moulded,  and  hanng 
its  outer  lower  edge  decorated  with  the  English  dogtooth 
moulding,  whose  8hai*p  zigzag  mingles  ricldy  with  the  curved 
edges  of  the  tiling.  I  know  no  cornice  more  beautiful  in  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  serviceablenesa 

§  V.  The  coniice  of  the  Greek  Doric  is  a  condition  of  the 
Ntuno  kind,  in  which,  however,  there  arc  Jio  bnickots,  but  uho* 
less  appendages  hung  to  the  bottom  of  the  gutter  (giving, 
however,  souio  impression  of  supixni  oh  scon  from  a  distiuicu), 
and  decorated  with  stone  symbolisms  of  luindrops.  The 
brackets  are  not  allowed,  because  they  would  interfere  with 
the  sculpture,  wliich  in  tliis  architectui*e  is  put  beneath  the 
cornice ;  and  the  overhanging  form  of  the  gutter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  vast  dnpstone  moulding,  to  keep  the  rain  from 
such  sculpture :  its  decoratiou  of  guttsB,  seen  in  silver  points 
against  the  shadow,  is  pretty  in  feeling,  with  a  kind  of  con- 
tinual refreshment  and  ronicmbrance  of  rain  in  it ;  but  the 
whole  arrangement  is  awkward  and  nieagi'o,  and  is  only  en- 
durable when  the  eye  is  quickly  drawn  away  from  it  to  sculp- 
ture. 

§  VI.  In  later  cornices,  invente<l  for  the  Greek  onloi-s,  and 
farther  developed  by  tlie  Komans,  the  bracket  appeal's  in  true 
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imporianoe,  though  of  barbarous  and  effeminaie  outline  :  and 
gorgeous  decorations  are  applied  to  it,  and  to  the  various 
horizontal  mouldings  which  it  carries,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty,  and  of  the  highest  value  to  the  medisBval  architects 
who  imitated  them.  But  a  singularly  gross  mistake  was  made 
in  the  distribution  of  decoration  on  these  rich  coinices  (I  do 
not  know  when  first,  nor  does  it  matter  to  mo  or  to  the 
reader),  namely,  the  charging  with  ornament  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cornice  between  the  brackets,  that  is  to  sa}',  the 
exact  piece  of  the  whole  edifice,  from  top  to  bottom,  where 
ornament  is  least  visible.  I  need  hardly  say  much  respecting 
the  wisdom  of  this  procedure,  excusable  only  if  the  whole 
building  were  covered  with  ornament ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
Hoe  the  way  in  which  mo<lcni  architoct^ii  have  copied  it^  oven 
when  tlioy  had  little  enough  ornament  to  spare.  For  in- 
stance, I  suppose  few  pei'sons  look  at  the  Athenroum  Club- 
house without  feeling  vexed  at  the  meagreness  and  meanness 
of  the  windows  of  the  ground  fioor :  if,  however,  they  look 
up  under  the  cornice,  and  have  good  eyes,  they  will  perceive 
that  the  architect  has  reserved  his  decorations  to  put  between 
the  brackets  ;  and  by  going  up  to  the  first  fioor,  and  out  on 
the  gallery,  they  may  succeed  in  obtniniug  some  glimpses  of 
the  designs  of  the  said  docorationa 

§  VII.  Such  as  they  are,  or  were,  these  cornices  were  soon 
considered  essential  parts  of  the  "order"  to  which  they  be- 
longed ;  and  the  same  wisdom  which  endeavored  to  fix  the 
proportions  of  the  orders,  appointed  also  that  no  order  should 
go  without  its  cornice.  The  reader  has  probably  heard  of  the 
architectural  division  of  superatructure  into  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice  ;  parts  which  have  been  appointed  by  great  archi- 
tects to  all  their  work,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  great  rheto- 
ricians have  ordained  that  every  speech  shall  have  an  exor- 
dium, and  narration,  and  peroration.  The  reader  will  do 
well  to  consider  that  it  may  be  sometimes  just  as  possible  to 
carry  a  roof,  and  get  rid  of  rain,  without  such  an  arrange- 
ment, OS  it  is  to  tell  a  plain  fact  without  on  exordium  or  per- 
oration ;  but  he  must  very  absolutely  consider  that  the 
architectural  peroration  or  cornice  is  strictly  and  sternly 
Vol.  I.-U 
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limited  to  the  end  of  the  wall*B  speech, — that  is,  to  the  edge 
of  the  roof ;  and  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  shafts 
nor  the  orders  of  them.  And  he  will  then  be  able  fully  to 
enjoy  the  farther  ordinance  of  the  late  Soman  and  Renais- 
sance architects,  who,  attaching  it  to  the  shaft  as  if  it  were 
part  of  its  shadow,  and  having  to  employ  their  shafts  often  in 
phicos  where  they  came  not  near  the  roof,  forthwith  cut  the  roof* 
cornice  to  pieces  and  attached  a  bit  of  it  to  every  column; 
thenceforward  to  be  carried  by  the  unhappy  shaft  wherever  it 
wciit^  in  addition  to  any  other  work  on  which  it  might  happen 
to  be  employed.  I  do  not  recollect ^mong  any  living  beings^ 
except  Eenaissance  architects,  any  instance  of  a  parallel  or 
comparable  stupidity :  but  one  can  imagine  a  savage  getting 
liold  of  a  piece  of  one  of  our  iron  wire  ropes,  with  its  rings 
ui>on  it  ut  intervals  to  bind  it  togetlior,  and  j^^dling  tlie  wires 
asunder  to  apply  them  to  separate  purposes ;  but  imagining 
there  was  magic  in  the  ring  tliat  bound  them,  and  so  cutting 
that  to  pieces  also,  and  fastening  a  little  bit  of  it  to  every 
■wire. 

§  vm.  Thus  much  may  serve  us  to  know  respecting  the  first 
family  of  wall  cornices.  The  second  is  immeasurably  more 
important,  and  includes  the  cornices  of  all  the  best  buildings 
in  the  world.  It  has  derived  its  best  form  from  n^edio^vol 
military  architecture,  which  imperatively  required  two  things ; 
first,  a  paitvpet  which  should  permit  sight  and  ofTenco,  and  af- 
ford defence  at  the  same  time  ;  and  secondly,  a  projection  bold 
enough  to  enable  the  defenders  to  rake  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
■with  faUing  bodies  ;  projection  which,  if  the  wall  happened  to 
slope  inwfurds,  required  not  to  be  small  The  thoroughly 
magnificent  forms  of  cornice  thus  developed  by  necessity  in 
military  buildings,  were  adopted,  with  more  or  less  of  bold- 
ness or  distinctncsH,  in  domestic  architecture,  according  to 
Uin  U)iii]>r.r  of  tho  tinum  mid  l.lio  ciiv.uuiHiiiiKUfH  of  llio  indi- 
vidual—docisivoly  iu  tho  baron's  houso,  iniporfccU}'  in  tho 
burgher*s  :  gradually  they  found  their  way  into  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  under  wise  modifications  in  the  early  cathedrals, 
with  infinite  absurdity  in  the  imitations  of  thcni  ;  diminish- 
ing in  size  as  their  original  purpose  sank  into  a  decorative 
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one,   until   we   find    bcttUeinenta,  two-and-a-quarter    inches 
aquare,  decorating  the  gates  of  the  Philanthropic  Sodetj'. 

§  a.  There  are,  therefore,  two  distinct  features  in  all  coi'' 
nices  of  this  kind  :  first,  the  hrackot,  now  l>econie  of  enormoun 
importanco  and  of  most  serioiiB  pnicticnl  Rcrvico  ;  the  rocoiuI, 
Uio  pnmpot :  nhd  iUono  two  foatiiros  wo  Hhtill  i»>iiKi<1<ir  in  nitc- 
ccflsion,  and  in  bo  doing,  shall  lenm  nil  that  is  needful  for  ua 
to  know,  not  only  respecting  cornices,  but  respecting  brackets 
in  genera],  and  balconies. 

g  X.  1.  The  Brocket.  In  the  simplest  form  of  military  oor- 
nice,  the  brockets  ore  composed  of  two  or  more  long  stones, 
BU[^rUng  each  other  in  gradually  in- 
creoung  projection,  witli  roughly  i-oundod 
end^  Fig.  XXXVIIL,  nnd  the  pitmixtt  is 
simply  a  low  wall  carried  on  the  ends  of 
these,  leaving,  of  course,  behind,  or  within 
it,  a  hole  between  each  bracket  for  the 
convenient  dejection  of  hot  sand  and  lead. 
This  form  is  best  seen,  I  think,  in  the  old 
Scotch  castles  ;  it  is  very  grand,  but  has 
a  giddy  look,  and  one  is  afraid  of  the 
whole  thing  toppling  nlT  the  wnll.  Tlio 
next  step  was  to  dnopon  the  bi-nckets,  so 
nn  to  got  them  propped  ngiiinst  n  ^xctii  depth  i>t  the  iniiin 
rampart,  nnd  to  have  the  inner  ends  of  tlio  stones  lield  by 
a  greater  weight  of  that  main  wall  above  ;  while  small  arches 
were  thrown  from  bracket  to  brocket  to  carry  the  por- 
apet  wall  more  securely.  This  is  the  most  perfect  form  of 
coniice,  completely  satisfying  the  eye  of  its  security,  giving 
full  protection  to  the  woll,  nnd  applicable  to  oil  orchitectiu-o, 
the  interstices  between  the  brackets  being  filled  up,  when  one 
does  not  want  to  tlirow  boiling  lend  on  any  b(i<ly  below,  niul 
the  projection  being  nlwnya  delightful,  na  giving  greater  com- 
mand and  view  of  the  building,  from  its  nnglpn,  lo  those  walk- 
ing on  the  rampart.  Ami  ns,  in  military  buildings,  thoro  were 
usually  towers  nt  the  angles  (round  whicli  the  battlements 
swept)  in  order  to  ilonk  the  wnlls,  so  often  in  the  ti-oiislotion 
into  civil  or  ecclesiastical  nrchitecture,  nemnll  turret  remained 
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at  the  angle,  or  a  more  bold  projection  of  balcony,  to  give 
lai'gcr  pro8^)ect  to  those  upon  the  rainpai*t  This  cornice, 
})orfect  in  all  ita  pai'ts,  as  arranged  for  ecolesinstical  ardiiteo- 
tiire,  and  exquisitely  decomted,  is  the  one  employed  in  tlie 
duonio  of  Florence  and  campanile  of  Qiotto,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  as,  I  suppose,  the  most  perfect*  architecture  in 
the  world. 

§  zi.  In  less  important  positions  and  on  smaller  edifices^ 
this  cornice  diminishes  in  size,  while  it  retains  its  arrange* 
ment^  and  at  lost  we  find  nothing  but  the  spirit  and  form  of  it 
left ;  the  real  practical  purpose  having  ceased,  and  arch, 
brackets  and  all,  being  cut  out  of  a  single  stone.     Thus  we 

find  it  used  in  early  buildings  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  in 
fonns  sufficiently  represented  by  the  two  ex- 
amples in  Plate  IV. :  1,  from  St  Antonio,  Padua  ; 
2,  from  Sens,  in  Franco. 

§  xn.  I  wish,  however,  at  present  to  fix  the 
reader's  attention  on  the  form  of  the  bracket  it- 
self ;  a  most  important  feature  in  modem  as  well 
as  ancient  architectura  The  first  idea  of  a 
bracket  is  that  of  a  long  stone  or  piece  of  timber 
projecting  from  the  wall,  as  a.  Fig.  XXXIX.,  of 
wliich  the  strength  depends  on  the  toughness 
of  the  stone  or  wood,  and  Uie  stability  on  tho 
weight  of  the  wall  above  it  (unless  it  be  the  end 
of  a  main  beam).  But  let  it  bo  supposed  that 
the  structure  at  a,  being  of  the  required  pro- 
jection, is  found  too  weak :  then  we  may 
strengthen  it  in  one  of  three  ways  ;  (1)  by  put- 
ting a  second  or  third  stone  l>eucath  it,  as  at  b ; 
(2)  by  giving  it  a  spur,  as  at  c ;  (3)  by  giving  it 
a  shaft  and  another  bracket  below,  d ;  the  gi*eat 
uso  of  this  arrangement  being  that  the  lowermost  bmcket  has 
the  help  of  the  weight  of  the  shaft  length  of  wall  above  its  in- 
sertion, which  is,  of  course,  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  small 
shaft :  and  then  the  lower  bracket  may  be  farther  helped  by 
the  structure  at  b  or  c. 
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§  zm.  Of  these  structures,  a  and  c  are  evidently  adapted 
especially  for  wooden  buildings ;  b  and  d  for  stone  ones ; 
the  last,  of  course,  susceptible  of  the  richest  decoration, 
and  superbly  employed  in  the  cornice  of  the  cathedral  of 
Monza  :  but  all  are  beautiful  in  their  way,  and  are 
the  means  of,  I  think,  nearly  half  tlie  picturesque-  ^\  .,■  I 
ness  and  power  of  modifeval  building  ;  the  forms  b 
and  c  being,  of  course,  the  most  frequent ;  n,  when  ' 
it  occurs,  being  usually  i*ounded  o%  as  at  a.  Fig. 
XL. ;  6,  also,  as  in  Fig.  XXXVm.,  or  else  itself 
composed  of  a  single  stone  cut  into  the  foiin  of  the 
group  6  here.  Fig.  XL.,  or  plain,  as  at  c,  wliich  is 
also  the  proper  fonn  of  the  brick  bracket,  when  stone 
is  not  U\  1)0  had.  The  roailor  will  at  oiico  pnrccivo 
Uiat  the  form  c^  is  a  barbarism  (uuIohs  when  tho 
scale  is  small  and  tho  weight  to  bo  carried  exceed- 
ingly light) :  it  is  of  course,  therefore,  a  favorite  form 
with  the  Renaissance  architects ;  and  its  introduction  is  one 
of  the  firet  corruptions  of  the  Venetian  architecture. 

§  XIV.  There  is  one  point  necessary  to  be  noticed,  thougli 
bearing  on  decoration  more  than  construction,  before  we  leave 
the  subject  of  tlie  bracket  Tho  whole  power  of  the  con- 
struction depends  upon  the  stones  being  well  let  into  the 
wall ;  and  the  first  function  of  the  decoration  should  be 
to  give  tho  idea  of  this  insertion,  if  possible  ;  at  all 
events,  not  to  contradict  this  idea.  If  the  reader 
will  glance  at  any  of  the  brackets  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary architecture  of  London,  he  will  find  them  of 
some  such  character  as  Fig.  XLI  ;  not  a  bad  form 
in  itself,  but  exquisitely  absurd  in  its  curling  lines, 
Fio.  XLL  which  give  tho  idea  of  some  writhing  suspended 
tendril,  instead  of  a  stiff  support,  and  by  iheir  ciucful 
avoidance  of  the  wall  make  tho  bracket  look  pinned  on,  and 
in  constant  danger  of  sliding  down.  This  is,  also,  a  Classical 
and  Renaissance  decoration. 

§  XV.  2.  The  Piirapct.  Its  forms  are  fixed  in  militjiry 
architecture  by  the  necessities  of  the  art  of  war  at  the  time 
of  building,  and  are  always  beautiful  wherever  they  have  been 
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really  thus  fixed ;  delightful  in  the  variety  of  their  setting,  and 
in  tlie  quaint  darkness  of  their  shot-holes,  and  fantastic  clianges 
of  elevation  and  outline.  Nothing  is  more  remai*kable  than 
the  swiftly  discerned  difference  between  the  maisculino  irregu- 
larity of  such  ti*ue  battlements,  and  the  formal  pitifulness  of 
those  which  are  set  on  modem  buildings  to  give  tliem  a  mili- 
tary air, — as  on  the  jail  at  Edinburgh. 

§  XVI.  Bespecting  the  Parapet  for  mere  safeguard  upon 
buildings  not  military,  there  are  just  two  fixed  laws.  It  should 
be  pierced,  otherwise  it  is  not  recognised  from  below  for  a 
parapet  at  all,  and  it  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  battle* 
ment,  especially  in  church  architecture. 

The  most  comfortable  heading  of  a  true  parapet  is  a  plain 
level  on  which  the  arm  can  be  rested,  and  along  which  it  can 
glide.  Any  jiigs  or  elevations  are  disagreeable  ;  the  latter,  ns 
interni2)ting  the  view  and  disturbing  the  oyo,  if  they  ai*o 
higher  than  the  arm,  the  former,  as  opening  some  aspect  of 
danger  if  they  are  much  lower ;  and  the  inconvenience,  there* 
fore,  of  the  battlemented  form,  as  well  as  the  worse  than  ab- 
surdity, the  bad  feeling,  of  the  appliance  of  a  military  feature 
to  a  church,  ought  long  ago  to  have  determined  its  rejection. 
Still  (for  the  question  of  its  picturesque  value  is  here  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  its  practical  use,  that  it  is  vain 
to  endeavor  to  discuss  it  separately)  thoro  is  u  certain  agi*eo- 
ablenoHS  in  the  way  in  wliich  the  jagged  .outline  dovetails  the 
shadow  of  the  slated  or  loaded  roof  hito  the  top  of  the  wall, 
wliich  may  make  the  use  of  the  battlement  excusable  where 
thoro  is  a  difficulty  in  managing  some  uuvaiied  line,  and 
where  the  expense  of  a  pierced  parapet  cannot  be  encoun- 
tered :  but  remember  always,  that  the  value  of  the  battlement 
consists  in  its  letting  shadow  into  the  light  of  the  wall,  or 
viiv.  nn'itd,  when  it  comes  against  light  sky,  lotting  the  light 
of  tlio  sky  into  tliu  shtule  of  the  wall ;  hut  lliul  the  ucluul  out- 
lino  of  the  panq>ot  itself,  if  tho  oyo  bo  arrested  u[)on  this, 
instead  of  upon  the  alternation  of  shadow,  is  as  uyli/  a  suc- 
cession of  line  as  can  by  any  possibility  be  invented.  There- 
fore, the  battlemented  parapet  may  only  be  used  where  this 
alternation  of  shade  is  certain  to  be  shown,  under  neaiiy  all 
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condiiiona  of  effect ;  and  where  the  lines  to  be  dealt  with  nre 
on  a  scale  which  may  admit  battlements  of  bold  and  manly 
size.  The  idea  that  a  battlement  is  an  ornament  anywhere, 
and  that  a  miserable  and  diminutive  imitation  of  castellated 

.  outline  will  always  servo  to  fill  up  blanks  and  Gothicise  un> 
manageable  spaces,  is  one  of  the  great  idiocies  of  the  present 
day.  A  battlement  is  in  its  origin  a  piece  of  wall  large 
enough  to  cover  a  man's  body,  and  however  it  may  be  deco- 
rated, or  pierced,  or  finessed  away  into  traceries,  as  long  as 
so  much  of  its  outline  is  retained  as  to  suggest  its  origin,  so 
long  its  SLse  must  remain  undiminished.  To  crown  a  turret 
six  feet  high  with  chopped  battlements  three  inches  wide,  is 
children's  Gothic :  it  is  one  of  the  paltry  falsehoods  for  whicli 
there  is  no  excuse,  and  \mi  of  tlio  system  of  using  models  of 
arcliitectnro  to  decorate  architecture,  wliich  wo  shall  hereafter 
note  as  one  of  the  chief  and  most  destructive  follies  of  tlio 
Benaissance ;  *  and  in  the  present  day  the  practice  may  be 
classed  as  one  which  distinguishes  the  architects  of  whom 
there  is  no  hope,  who  have  neither  oyo  nor  head  for  their 
work,  and  who  must  pass  their  lives  in  vain  struggles  against 
the  refractory  Hues  of  their  own  buildings. 

§  XVII.  As  the  only  excuse  for  the  batUementod  parapet  is 
its  altoiTiation  of  shadow,  so  the  only  fault  of  tlio  natural  or 

H^evel  parapet  is  its  monotony  of  lino.  This  is,  liowevor,  in 
practice,  almost  always  broken  by  the  pinnacles  of  the  but- 
tresses, and  if  not,  may  be  varied  by  the  tracery  of  its  pene- 
trations. The  forms  of  these  evidently  admit  every  kind  of 
change  ;  for  a  stone  parapet,  however  pierced,  is  sure  to  bo 
strong  enough  for  its  pui'pose  of  protection,  and,  as  regards 

*  Not  of  Renaissance  alone  :  tlie  practice  of  modelling  bnildings  on  a 
minute  scale  for  niolies  and  tabernacle-work  )in8  alwavs  been  more  or 
less  arlmitted,  and  I  suppose  authority  iov  diminutive  baltlcments  miglit 
be  gathered  from  the  Gothic  of  almost  every  period,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  faults  and  mistakes:  no  Gothic  school  liaving  ever  been  thor- 
ontjhly  systematisod  or  perfected,  even  in  its  best  times.  But  that  n 
mistakcMi  decoration  Boraetimes  occurs  among  a  crowd  of  noble  ouch,  is 
no  more  an  excuse  for  the  habitual— far  less,  the  exclusive— uw  of 
such  a  decoration,  than  the  accidental  or  seeming  misconstructions  of  a 
Greek  oborus  are  an  excuse  for  a  school  boy^s  ungrammatical  exercise. 
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the  strength  of  the  building  in  general,  the  lighter  it  is  the 
better.  More  fantasiio  forms  may,  tlierefore,  be  admitted  in 
a  parai)et  than  in  any  otlier  ai'chitoctunvl  foatui*e,  and  for  most 
semces,  the  Flamboyant  parapets  seem  to  mo  preferable  to 
all  others ;  especially  when  the  leaden  roofs  set  off  by  points 
of  darkness  the  lace-like  intricacy  of  penetration.  These, 
however,  as  well  as  the  forms  usually  given  to  Renaissance 
balustrades  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  the  best  piece  of  criticism 
'I  know  is  the  sketch  in  "David  Oopperfield  "  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  man  who  stole  Jip),  and  the  other  and 
finer  forms  invented  by  Paul  Veronese  in  his  architectural 
backgrounds,  together  with  the  pure  columnar  balustrade  of 
Venice,  must  be  considered  as  altogether  decorative  feature& 

§  xvm.  So  also  are,  of  course,  the  jagged  or  crown-like 
finisliings  of  walls  employed  where  no  real  parapet  of  protec- 
tion is  desired  ;  originating  in  the  defences  of  outworks  and 
single  walls  :  these  are  used  much  in  the  east  on  walls  sur- 
rounding unroofed  courts.  The  lichest  examples  of  such 
decoration  are  Arabian  ;  and  from  Cairo  they  seem  to  have 
been  brought  to  Venice.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  my 
readers,  however  familiar  the  general  form  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  may  have  been  rendered  to  them  by  innumerable  draw- 
ings, have  any  distinct  idea  of  its  roof,  owing  to  the  staying 
of  the  eye  on  its  superb  pnra])ot,  of  which  wo  sliall  give  ac- 
count hereafter.  In  most  of  the  Venetian  cases  the  i)anix>et8 
which  suiTOund  roofing  are  very  sufficient  for  protection,  ex- 
cept that  the  stones  of  which  they  are  composed  appear  loose 
and  infirm  :  but  theh*  pur|)ose  is  eutiruly.  docx)rtiiive  ;  every 
wall,  whether  detached  or  roofed,  being  indiscriminately 
fringed  with  Arabic  forms  of  parapet,  more  or  leas  Qothi- 
cised,  "according  to  the  lateness  of  their  date. 

I  think  there  is  no  other  point  of  imix>rtance  requiring  il- 
lustration respoctiiijif  the  roof  itself,  or  its  cornice :  but  this 
Venetian  fonn  of  ornamental  pam^^et  coiniects  itself  cuiiously, 
at  the  angles  of  nearly  all  the  buildings  on  which  it  occurs, 
with  the  pinnacled  system  of  the  north,  founded  on  the  struct, 
ure  of  the  buttress.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  fifth  division  of  our  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BUTTRESS. 

§  L  Wb  have  hitherto  supposed  ourselves  concerned  witli 
the  support  of  vertical  pressure  only  ;  and  the  arch  and  roof 
have  been  considered  as  forms  of  abstract  strength,  wiUiout 
reference  to  the  means  by  which  their  lateral  pressure  was  to 
be  resisted.  Few  readers  will  need  now  to  be  reminded,  that 
eveiry  arch  or  gable  not  tied  at  its  base  by  beams  or  bars,  ex- 
ercis^  a  lateral  pressure  upon  the  walls  which  sustain  it, — 
pressure  which  may,  indeed,  be  met  and  sustained  by  incrons- 
ing  the  thicknoss  of  the  wall  or  vortical  pioi*s,  and  wlu<*h  Ih  in 
reality  thus  met  in  most  Italian  buildings,  but  may,  with  lesn 
expenditure  of  material,  and  with  (perhaps)  more  graceful 
effect,  be  met  by  some  particular  application  of  the  provisiouB 
against  lateral  pressure  called  Buttresses.  These,  therefore, 
we  are  next  to  examine. 

§  iL  Buttresses  are  of  many  kinds,  according  to  the  char- 
acter and  direction  of  the  lateral  forces  they  are  intended  to 
resist  But  their  first  broad  division  is  into  buttresses  which 
meet  and  break  the  force  before  it  ariivcs  at  the  wall,  and 
buttresses  which  stand  on  the  Ice  side  of  the  wall,  and  pro^)  ib 
against  the  force. 

The  lateral  forces  which  walls  have  to  sustain  are  of  three 
distinct  kinds :  dead  weight,  as  of  masonry  or  still  water ; 
moving  weight,  as  of  wind  or  running  water  ;  and  sudden 
concussion,  as  of  earthquakes,  explosions,  &c. 

Clearly,  dead  weight  can  only  bo  resisted  by  the  buttross 
acting  08  a  prop  ;  for  a  butlrcsH  on  tlio  side  of,  or  towardu 
the  weight,  would  only  add  to  its  effect  This,  then,  forinji 
the  first  gi'cat  class  of  buttressed  architectui'e  ;  lateral  thrusts, 
of  roofing  or  arches,  being  met  by  props  of  masonry  outside — 
the  thrusts  from  within,  the  prop  without ;  or  the  crushing 
force  of  water  on  a  ship's  side  met  by  its  cross  timbers — the 
thrust  here  from  without  the  wall,  the  prop  within. 

Moving  weight  may,  of  course,  be  resisted  by  the  pi*op  on 
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the  lee  side  of  the  wall,  but  is  often  more  effectually  met^  on 
the  side  which  is  attacked,  by  buttresses  of  peculiar  forms, 
cunning  buttresses,  which  do  not  attempt  to  sustain  the 
weighty  but  ^rrxj  %  and  throw  it  off  in  directions  clear  of 
the  walL 

Thirdly :  concussions  and  vibratory  motion,  though  in  real- 
ity only  8iipi)ortod  by  tlio  prop  buttress,  nnist  bo  XH'Ovidod 
for  by  buttresses  on  botli  sides  of  the  wall,  as  their  direction 
cannot  bo  foreseen,  and  is  continually  changing. 

We  shall  briefly  glance  at  these  three  systems  of  buttress- 
ing ;  but  the  two  latter  being  of  small  importance  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  may  as  well  be  dismissed  first. 

§  m.  1.  Buttresses  for  guard  against  moving  weight  and 
sot  towards  the  weight  they  resist 

The  most  familiar  insttuice  of  this  kind  of  buttress  wo  have 
in  the  Hliuq>  piora  of  a  bridge,  in  the  centre  of  a  powerful 
stream,  which  divide  the  current  on  their  edges,  and  throw  it 
to  each  side  imder  the  arches.  A  ship's  bow  is  a  buttress  of 
the  same  kind,  and  so  also  the  ridge  of  a  breastplate,  both 
adding  to  the  strength  of  it  in  resisting  a  ci^osa  blow,  and  giv- 
ing a  better  chance  of  a  bullet  glancing  aside.  In  Switzer- 
land, projecting  buttresses  of  this  kind  are  often  built  round 
churches,  heading  up  hW,  to  divide  and  tlirow  off  the  ava- 
lanches. The  various  forms  given  to  piers  and  harbor  quays, 
and  to  the  bases  of  lighthouses,  in  order  to  meet  tlie  force  of 
the  waves,  ai*e  all  conditions  of  this  kind  of  buttress.  But  in 
works  of  ornamental  ai*chitecture  such  buttresses  are  of  rai*o 
occurrence  ;  and  I  merely  name  them  in  order  to  mai*k  their 
place  in  our  architectural  system,  since  in  the  investigation  of 
our  present  subject  we  shall  not  meet  with  a  single  example 
of  them,  unless  sometimes  the  angle  of  the  foundation  of  \\ 
palace  sot  against  the  sweep  of  the  tide,  or  the  wooden  picrH 
of  Konie  auiul  bridge  quivoring  in  its  curront. 

g  IV.  2.  ButtrcsHCH  for  guard  against  vibratory  motion. 

The  whole  foimation  of  this  kind  of  buttress  resolves  itself 
into  mere  expansion  of  the  bc^e  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  make  it 
stand  steadier,  as  a  man  stands  with  his  feet  apart  when  he  is 
likely  to  lose  his  balance.     This  approach  to  a  pyi*amidal  form 
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is  alflo  of  great  use  aa  a  guard  against  the  action  of  artillery ; 
that  if  a  stooe  or  tier  of  atonea  be  battered  out  of  the  lower 
portions  of  the  wall,  the  nliole  upper  port  may  not  topple  over 
or  cniroble  down  at  once.  Various  forma  of  this  buttress, 
someUmM  a^iplied  to  pnrticulni-  poiiits  of  tlie  wall,  BOmotiinGn 
fonniDg  A  great  sloping  roinprut  along  its  bnse,  ore  frequent 
In  buildings  of  countries  exposed  to  eartbquoko.  Tlioy  givo 
h  peculiarly  honvy  oiitlino  to  inucli  of  the  nrcbitcctiira  of  tlio 
kingdom  of  Naples,  nnd  tbey  ore  of  tbe  foi-m  in  whicli  strengtli 
and  solidity  are  first  naturally  sought,  in  the  slope  of  the 
Egyptian  wall.  The  boao  of  Guy's  Tower  at  Wnrrfftk  is  a 
singidarly  bold  example  of  their  military  use ;  and  so,  in  gen- 
eral, bastion  and  ranii>art  profiles,  where,  howeyer,  the  object 
of  Bbibility  ogninst  a  sltock  is  complicnl<?d  with  that  of  sustain- 
ing weight  of  earth  in  the  rampart  behind. 

§  V.  3.  Prop  buttresses  agtunat  dead  weight. 

This  is  the  group  with  which  we  have  principally  to  do  ; 
and  a  buttrens  of  this  kind  acts  in  two  ways,  jiartly  by  its 
weight  and  partly  by  its  streugth.  It  acta  by  its  weight  when 
its  mass  is  so  great  that  the  weight  it  sustoius  cannot  stir  it, 
but  is  lost  upon  it^  bnriod  in  it.,  and  ni)i)ihilated  :  nnithfir  tho 
shaiw  tit  such  a  biiliross  nor  tlio  cohesion  of  itx  innteiinLs  ai-o 
of  mttcli  consequoiico ;  a  heap  of  Ht^noH  or  HniiilbogH,  laid  up 
ngoiust  tho  wall,  will  answer  as  well  ns  a  built  iiiid  conicnted 
mosa 

But  a  buttress  acting  by  its  strength  ia  not  of  mass  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  weight  by  mere  inertia ;  but  it  conveys  the 
weight  through  its  body  to  something  else  which  is  so  capa- 
ble ;  OS,  for  instance,  a  man  leaning  against  a  door  with  bis 
hands,  and  propping  himself  against  the  ground,  conveys  the 
force  wbicb  would  open  or  close  the  door  against  him  tlirough 
bis  body  to  the  ground.  A  buttress  acting  in  this  way  must 
Iw  of  perfectly  coherent  materials,  and  so  strong  that  though 
tho  weight  to  be  bomo  could  easily  move  it,  it  cannot  broak 
it :  this  kind  of  huttrcss  may  be  calle<l  a  conducting  buttress. 
Priioticnliy,  however,  the  two  modes  of  ncfiou  are  always  in 
some  sort  united.  Again,  tlie  weight  to  be  borne  may  either 
act  generally  on  the  ivhole  wall  surface,  or  witli  excessive  on- 
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ergy  on  particular  points :  when  it  acts  on  the  whole  wall  sur- 
face, the  whole  wall  is  generally  suppoi*ted ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment becomes  a  continuous  iiimpai't^  as  a  dyke,  or  bank  of 
i-eservoir. 

§  VI.  It  is,  however,  veiy  seldom  that  lateral  force  in  archi- 
tecture is  equally  distributed.  In  most  coses  the  weight  of 
the  roof,  or  the  force  of  any  lateral  thi*ust^  ai*e  more  or  less 
confined  to  certain  points  and  directiona  In  an  eai-ly  state  of* 
ai*ohitectural  science  this  definiteness  of  direction  is  not  yet 
clear,  and  it  is  met  by  uncertain  appUcation  of  moss  or 
sti'englh  in  the  buttress,  sometimes  by  mere  thickening  of  the 
wall  into  square  piers,  which  ai*e  partly  piers,  pai*tly  buttresses, 
as  in  Norman  keeps  and  towei*s.  But  as  science  advances,  the 
weight  to  be  borne  is  designedly  and  decisively  thrown  upon 
certtiin  2X>ints ;  the  direction  and  degree  of  the  forces  which 
arc  then  received  ai*e  exactly  ci\lculated,  and  met  by  conduct- 
ing buttresses  of  the  smidlest  })ossible  diniensions ;  themselves, 
in  their  turn,  supported  by  vertical  buttresses  acting  by  weight, 
and  these  perha^is,  in  their  turn,  by  another  set  of  conducting 
buttresses :  so  that,  in  the  best  examples  of  such  arrange- 
ments, the  weight  to  be  borne  may  be  considei^ed  as  the  shock 
of  an  electric  fluid,  which,  by  a  hundred  dilTerent  rods  and 
channels,  is  divided  and  cmTied  away  into  the  gi'ound. 

§  VI r.  In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  vertictU  but- 
tress \mYH  which  sustain  the  conducting  buttresses,  they  ai*e 
loaded  with  pinnacles,  which,  however,  are,  I  believe,  in  all 
tlie  buildings  in  which  they  become  vei*y  prominent,  merely 
decorative :  they  ai-e  of  some  use,  indeed,  by  their  weight ; 
but  if  this  were  all  for  which  they  were  put  there,  a  few  cubic 
feet  of  lead  would  much  more  secui*ely  answer  the  purpose, 
witliout  any  danger  from  exi^suro  to  wind.  If  the  reader 
likes  to  ask  any  Gothio  architect  with  whom  he  may  hap])cn 
to  be  acquainted,  to  substitute  a  lump  of  load  for  his  pinnacles, 
he  will  see  by  the  expi^ession  of  his  face  liow  fai*  he  considers 
the  pinnacles  decorative  members.  In  the  work  which  seems 
to  me  the  great  type  of  simple  and  masculine  buttress  struct- 
ure, the  apse  of  Beauvois,  the  pinnacles  are  altogether  insig- 
nificant, and  ai'e  evidently  added  just  as  exclusively  to  enter- 
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tain  the  eye  and  lighten  the  aspect  of  the  buttress,  as  the 
slight  shafts  which  are  set  ou  its  angles  ;  while  in  other  very 
noble  Gk>thic  buildings  the  pinnacles  are  introduced  as  niches 
for  statues,  without  any  reference  to  construction  at  all :  and 
sometimes  even,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Can  Siguoiia  at  Verona,  on 
small  piers  detached  fi-om  the  main  building. 

§  vni.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  development  of  the  pin- 
nacle is  merely  a  part  of  the  general  erectness  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  northern  work  above  alluded  to  :  and  that,  if  there  had 
been  no  other  place  for  the  pinnacles,  the  Gbthic  builders 
would  have  put  them  on  the  tops  of  their  arches  (they  often 
did  on  the  tops  of  gables  and  pediments),  rather  than  not  have 
had  them ;  but  the  natural  ix>sitiou  of  the  pinnacle  is,  of 
course,  whoro  it  adds  to,  rathor  tlian  diniiuiHlics,  the  stabiliiy 
of  the  building ;  tliat  is  to  say,  ou  Hjr  main  wall  piera  and  tlio 
vertical  piers  at  the  buttresses.  And  thus  tlio  edifice  is  sur- 
rounded at  last  by  a  complete  company  of  detached  piers  and 
pinnacles,  each  sustaining  an  inclined  prop  against  the  central 
wall,  and  lookiug  someibing  like  a  band  of  giants  holding  it 
up  with  the  butts  of  their  lances.  This  arrangement  would 
imply  the  loss  of  an  enormous  space  of  ground,  but  the  inter- 
vals of  the  buttresses  are  usually  walled  in  below,  and  form 
minor  clinpolR. 

§  ix.  The  science  of  this  aiTangement  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  much  enthusiastic  declamation  among  the  Gothic 
architects,  almost  as  unreasonable,  in  some  respects,  as  the 
declamation  of  the  Renaissance  architects  respecting  Greek 
structure.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  northern  buttress  sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  grand  requirement  of  tall  windows  and 
vast  masses  of  light  at  the  end  of  the  apse.  In  order  to  gain 
this  quantity  of  light,  the  piers  between  the  windows  are  di- 
minished in  thickness  until  they  are  far  too  weak  to  bear  the 
I'oof,  and  then  sustained  by  external  buttresses.  In  the  Italian 
method  the  light  is  rather  dreaded  than  desired,  and  the  wall 
is  made  wide  enough  between  the  windows  to  boar  the  roof, 
and  so  left^  Lx  fact,  the  simplest  exprcsaiou  of  the  dilToroncn 
in  the  systems  is,  that  a  northern  apse  ia  a  southern  one  with 
its  intei'-fenestrial  piers  set  edgeways.     Thus,  a.  Fig.  XLIL,  is 
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tlie  general  idea  of  the  southern  apse  ;  take  it  to  pieces,  and 
set  all  its  piers  edgeways,  as  at  6,  and  you  have  the  northern 
one.  You  gain  much  light  for  the  interior,  but  you  cut  the 
exterior  to  pieces^  and  instead  of  a  bold  rounded  or  polygonal 
surface,  ready  for  any  kind  of  decoration,  you  have  a  series 
of  dark  and  damp  cells,  vehich  no  device  that  I  have  yet  seen 
has  succeeded  in  decorating  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  man- 
ner. If  the  system  be  farther  carried,  and  a  second  or  third 
order  of  buttresses  be  added,  the  real  fact  is  that  we  have  a 
building  standing  on  two  or  three  rows  of  concentric  piers, 
with  the  roof  off  the  whole  of  it  except  the  central  circle,  and 
only  ribs  left,  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  bit  of  remaining  roof 
in  the  middle  ;  and  after  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
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bold  and  simple  i*ounding  of  the  Italian  apse,  the  skeleton 
character  of  the  disposition  is  painfully  felt  After  spending 
some  months  in  Venice,  I  thought  Bourges  Catheditd  looked 
exactly  like  a  half -built  ship  on  its  shores.  It  is  useless,  how- 
ever, to  dispute  respecting  the  merits  of  the  two  systems : 
both  are  noble  in  tlieir  place ;  tlie  Northern  decidedly  the 
most  scientific,  or  at  least  involving  the  greatest  display  of 
science,  the  Italian  the  calmest  and  purest,  this  liaving  in  it 
the  Hublimity  of  a  calm  heaven  or  a  windless  noon,  the  other 
that  of  u  mountain  flank  tormented  by  the  north  wind,  and 
withering  into  grisly  furrows  of  oltoniato  chasm  and  crag. 

§  X.  If  I  huvc  Huccoeded  in  making  the  reader  understand 
the  veritable  action  of  the  buttress,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  determining  its  fittest  form.  He  has  to  deal  with  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  ;  one,  a  narrow  vertical  pier,  acting  prir*ipally  by 
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its  weighty  and  crowned  by  a  pinnacle  ;  the  other,  commonly 
called  a  Flying  buttress,  a  cross  bar  set  from  such  a  pier  (when 
detached  fi*om  the  building)  against  the  main  walL  This 
latter,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  prop  or  shore,  and 
its  use  by  the  Gbthio  ai'chitects  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
supposition  that  we  were  to  build  all  our  houses  with  walls  too 
thin  to  stand  without  wooden  props  outside,  and  then  to  sub- 
stitute stone  props  for  wooden  one&     I  have  some  doubts  of 

I  the  real  dignity  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  at  all  events  the 
merit  of  the  form  of  the  flying  buttress  depends  on  its  faith- 

\  fully  and  visibly  performing  this  somewhat  humble  office  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  in  its  purity,  a  mere  sloping  bar  of  stone,  with 
an  arch  beneath  it  to  carry  its  weight,  that  is  to  sny,  to  pro- 
vent  tho  action  of  gi*avity  from  in  any  wise  deflecting  it,  or 
causing  it  to  break  downwai*ds  under  tho  lateral  thrust ;  it  is 
thus  formed  quite  simple  in  Nortre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Beauvais,  while  at  Cologne  the  sloping  bars  ai*e 
pierced  with  quatrefoils,  and  at  Amiens  witli  ti*accricd  avchoH. 
Both  seem  to  me  efleminato  and  false  m  principle  ;  not,  of 
course,  that  there  is  any  occasion  to  make  tho  flying  buttress 
heavy,  if  a  light  one  will  answer  the  purjioso  ;  but  it  scorns  as 
if  some  secuiity  wore  sacrificed  to  ornament.  At  Amions  ilio 
arrangement  is  now  seen  to  grojit  disad vantage,  for  tlic  early 
ti'aceries  have  been  replaced  by  base  flamboyant  ones,  utterly 
weak  and  despicable.  Of  the  degradations  of  the  original 
form  which  took  place  in  after  times,  I  have  spoken  at  p.  35 
of  the  "  Seven  Lamps." 

§  XI.  The  form  of  the  common  buttress  must  be  familar  to 
the  eye  of  every  reader,  sloping  if  low,  and  thrown  into 
successive  steps  if  they  are  to  be  carried  to  any  considerable 
height  There  is  much  dignity  in  thorn  when  they  are  of 
essential  service  ;  but  even  in  tlieir  best  oxamplos,  their  awk- 
ward angles  are  among  the  least  manageable  features  of  tho 
Northern  Gothic,  and  the  whole  organisation  of  its  system  was 
destroyed  by  their  unnecessary  and  lavish  application  on  a 
diminished  scale  ;  until  the  buttress  became  actually  confused 
with  the  shaft,  and  we  find  strangely  crystallised  masses  of 
diminuti  no  buttress  applied,  for  merely  vortical  support,  in  the 
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noi*them  tabernacle  work ;  while  in  some  recent  copies  of  it 
the  x^nnciple  has  been  so  for  distorted  that  the  tiny  biitti*es8- 
ings  look  OS  if  they  carried  the  superstructure  on  the  points 
of  their  pinnncles^  as  in  Uie  Cranmer  memorial  at  Oxford. 
Indeed,  in  most  modern  Gbthio,  the  architects  evidently  con- 
sider buttresses  as  convenient  breaks  of  blank  surface,  and 
geuoi'al  apologies  for  doadnoss  of  wall.  They  stand  in  the 
place  of  ideas,  and  I  think  ai'e  supposed  also  to  have  something 
of  the  odor  of  sanctity  about  them ;  otherwise,  one  hardly  sees 
why  a  warehouse  seventy  feet  high  should  have  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  a  chapel,  which  one  can  just  get  into  with  one's  hat 
ofl^  should  have  a  bunch  of  them  at  every  comer ;  and  worse 
than  this,  they  are  even  thought  ornamental  when  they  can  be 
of  no  possible  use  ;  and  these  stupid  pentliouse  outlines  are 
forced  upon  the  eye  in  every  species  of  decoration :  in  St. 
Margaret's  Ohapel,  West  Street,  there  are  actually  a  couple  of 
butti*esses  at  the  end  of  every  pew. 

§  xiL  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  consequence  of  these  uft- 
wise  I'ejxititions  of  it»  to  contemplate  the  buttress  without  some 
degree  of  prejudice ;  and  I  look  uxK>n  it  as  one  of  the  most 
justifiable  causes  of  the  unfortunate  aversion  with  which  many 
of  our  best  architects  regard  Uie  whole  Gothic  school  It 
may,  however,  always  be  regarded  with  respect  when  its  foim 
is  simple  and  its  service  clear  ;  but  no  troaHon  io  Gothic  can  )>o 
greater  than  tlio  use  of  it  in  iiidoleuco  or  vanity,  to  enhance 
the  uitiicacios  of  structure,  or  occupy  the  vacuities  of  design. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


FORM     OF     APBUTURB. 


§  I.  We  have  now,  in  order,  examined  the  means  of  msing 
walls  and  sustaining  roofs,  and  we  have  finally  to  consider  the 
structure  of  the  necessary  apertures  in  the  wall  veil,  the  door 
and  window  ;  respecting  which  there  are  three  main  points  to 
be  considered. 
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1.  The  form  of  the  aperture,  i.e.,  its  outline,  its  size,  and 

the  forms  of  its  sides. 

2.  The  filling  pf  the  aperture,  ue.^  valves  and  glass,  and 

their  holdinga 

3.  The  protection  of  the  aperture,  and  its  appliances,  t.e., 

canopies,  porches,  and  balconies.     We  shall  examine 
these  in  succession. 

§  n.  1.  The  form  of  the  aperture :  and  first  of  doora  We 
'wiU,  for  the  present,  leave  out  of  the  question  doors  and  gates 
in  unroofed  walls,  the  forms  of  these  being  very  arbitrary,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  doors  of  entrance  into 
roofed  buildiuga  Such  doors  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  at, 
or  near,  the  base  of  the  building ;  except  when  raised  for  pm*- 
jHisoR  of  dofoiico,  as  in  Uio  old  Scotch  border  towel's,  and  our 
own  Mai'tello  towers,  or,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  permit  access  in 
deep  snow,  or  when  stairs  are  carried  up  outside  the  house  for 
convenience  or  magnificence.  But  in  most  cases,  whether  high 
or  low,  a  door  may  bo  assuinod  to  bo  considerably  lower  than 
the  Qpartmouts  or  buildings  into  wbich.it  gives  admission,  and 
therefore  to  have  some  height  of  wall  above  it,  whose  weight 
must  be  canicd  by  the  licadiiig  of  the  door.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  best  lieiuliiig  must  bo  an  arcli,  bccfume  the 
sti'ougest,  and  that  a  square-headed  door  must  be  wrong,  unless 
under  Mont-Cenisian  masonry  ;  or  else,  unless  the  top  of  the 
door  be  the  roof  of  tlie  building,  as  in  low  cottages.  And  a 
square-headed  door  is  just  so  much  more  wrong  and  ugly  than 
a  connexion  of  main  shafts  by  lintels,  as  the  weight  of  wall 
above  the  door  is  likely  to  be  greater  tlian  that  above  the  main 
shafts.  Thus,  while  I  admit  the  Greek  general  forms  of  tem- 
j)le  to  bo  admirable  in  their  kind,  1  think  the  Greek  door 
always  ofTcnsivo  atid  unmanageable. 

g  III.  Wo  have  it  also  determined  by  necessity,  that  the 
npertiu'es  shall  be  at  least  above  a  man's  height,  with  pori)en- 
dicular  sides  (for  sloping  sides  arc  evidently  unnecossaiy,  and 
even  inconvenieni',  therefore  absurd)  and  level  throsliold  ;  and 
this  aperture  we  at  present  suppose  simply  cut  through  tlie 
wall  without  any  bevelling  of  the  jambs.  Such  a  door,  wide 
Vox..  1—12 
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enough  for  two  peraons  to  pass  each  other  easily,  and  with 
such  fillings  or  valves  as  we  may  hereafter  find  expedient, 
may  be  fit  enough  for  any  building  into  which  entrance  is  re- 
quired neither  often,  nor  by  many  pei^sons  at  a  tune.  But 
when  entmnce  and  egress  ore  constant^  or  required  by 
crowds,  certain  further  modifications  must  take  place. 

§  IV.  When  entx^mce  and  egress  are  constant,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  valves  will  be  absent  or  unfastened, — that 

people  will  be  passing  more  quickly 
than  when  the  entrance  and  egress 
ore  unfrequent,  and  that  the  square 
angles  of  the  wall  will  be  incon- 
venient to  such  quick  pussera 
through.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
^j  that  .what  would  bo  done  in  time, 

for  thonisolvoH,  by  the  passing 
nuiltitudo,  should  bo  done  for  tliom  ut  ouco  by  Iho  architect ; 
and  that  these  angles,  which  would  bo  worn  away  by  friction, 
should  at  once  be  bevelled  ofi*,  or,  as  it  is  called,  splayed,  and 
the  most  contracted  part  of  the  aperture  made  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  plan  of  the  entrance  should  become  as  at  a, 
Fig.  XLIIL 

§  v.  Fiu*ther.  As  persons  on  t]ie  outside  may  often  ap- 
pi*()tvch  the  door  or  depart  from  it,  beside  the  building,  so  as 
to  turn  aside  lui  they  enter  or  leave  the  door,  and  therefore 
touch  its  jumb,  but,  on  the  inside,  will  in  almost  every  case 
approach  the  door,  or  depart  from  it  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
entmnce  (people  goneitilly  walking  forivard  when  tlioy  enter 
a  hall,  courts  or  chamber  of  any  kind,  and  being  forced  to  do 
so  when  they  enter  a  passage),  it  is  evident  that  the  bovolling 
may  be  very  slight  on  the  inside,  but  should  be  large  on  the 
outside,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  aperture  should  become  as  at 
/>,  Fig.  XLIIL  FiU'tluiV,  as  the  bovelUul  wall  cannot  con- 
veniently nury  an  unbevollod  arch,  the  door  arch  niuut  bo 
bevelled  also,  and  the  aperture,  seen  from  the  outside,  >vill 
have  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  small  cavern  diminishing  to- 
wards the  interior. 

§  VL  If ,  however,  beside  frequent  entrance,  enti*ance  is  i*e- 
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quired  for  maltitudefl  at  the  same  time,  the  size  of  the  aper- 
ture either  must  be  increased,  or  other  apertures  must  be  in- 
troduced. It  may,  in  some  buildings,  be  optional  with  the 
architect  whether  ho  shall  give  many  small  doors,  or  few 
large  ones;  and  in  some,  as  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and 
other  places  where  the  crowd  are  apt  to  bo  impatient^  many 
doors  are  by  far  the  best  arrangement  of  the  two.  Often, 
howcTer,  the  purposes  of  the  building,  as  when  it  is  to  bo  en- 
tered by  processions,  or  whera  the  crowd  most  usually  enter 
in  one  direction,  require  the  large  single  entrance  ;  and  (for 
lioro  again  the  ntfithctic  and  structural  laws  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated) the  expression  and  harmony  of  the  building  require,  in 
nearly  every  cose,  an  entrance  of  largeness  proportioned  to 
the  niuliitudo  which  is  to  meet  Avitliiu.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
seemly than  tlmt  a  great  multitude  should  find  its  way  out 
and  in,  as  ants  and  wasps  do,  through  holes ;  and  nothing 
more  undignified  than  the  paltry  doors  of  many  of  oiu:  Eng- 
lish cathedrals,  which  look  as  if  they  were  made,  not  for  tlie 
open  egress,  but  for  the  8un*eptitious  drainage  of  a  stagnant 
congregation.  Besides,  the  expression  of  the  church  door 
sliould  lead  us,  as  far  as  possible,  to  desire  at  lonst  tbo  wcst- 
oni  ontranco  to  be  sinji^lc,  partly  bocyiuBO  no  man  of  ri;»lit 
fnolin^  would  willingly  Ioho  (.ho  idoa  of  unity  and  fullowHlii]) 
in  going  up  to  worship,  which  is  suggested  by  the  vast  single 
entrance  ;  partly  because  it  is  at  the  enti-ance  that  the  most 
seiious  words  of  the  building  are  always  addressed,  by  its 
sculptures  or  inscriptions,  to  the  worshipper  ;  and  it  is  well, 
that  these  words  should  be  spoken  to  all  at  once,  as  by  one  gi'cat 
voice,  not  bmken  up  into  weak  repetitions  over  minor  doors. 
In  pi'actice  the  matter  has  been,  I  suppose,  regulated  almost, 
altogether  by  convenionco,  the  western  doore  being  single  i»i 
small  churches,  while  in  (ho  larger  the  entmnoea  bcconio  (hroo 
or  five,  the  central  door  remaining  always  piincipal,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fine  sense  of  composition  which  the  mediteval 
builders  never  lost.  These  armngements  have  formed  the 
noblest  buildings  in  the  world.     Yet  it  is  worth  obser^dng* 

*  And  worth  qiioi^tloning,  also,  wliotlior  the  triple  porch  has  not  been 
A880clfitcd  with  Romanist  viows  of  mediatorship ;  the  Bodeemer  being 
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how  perfect  in  its  simplidtj  the  single  entrance  may  become, 
when  it  is  treated  as  in  the  Duomo  and  St  Zeno  of  Verona, 
liiul  other  such  early  Lombard  chui*che8)  having  noble  porches, 
and  rich  sculptui*es  grouped  around  the  euti-ance. 

§  VII.  However,  whether  the  entrances  be  single,  triple,  or 
manifold,  it  is  a  constant  law  that  one  shall  be  principal,  and 
all  shiUl  be  of  size  in  some  degree  propoiiionod  to  that  of 
the  building.  And  this  size  is,  of  course,  chiefly  to  bo  ex- 
pressed in  \vidth,  that  being  the  only  useful  dimension  in  a 
door  (except  for  pageantry,  chairing  of  bishops  and  waving  of 
banners,  and  other  such  vanities,  not,  I  hope,  after  this  cen- 
tury, much  to  be  regarded  in  the  building  of  Christian 
temples) ;  but  though  the  width  is  the  only  necessary  dimen- 
sion, it  is  well  to  increase  the  height  also  in  some .  proportion 
to  it,  in  order  tliat  there  may  bo  less  weight  of  wall  above, 
resting  on  the  increased  span  of  tlie  ai*ch.  This  is,  however, 
so  much  the  necessary  result  of  the  broad  curve  of  the  arch 
itself,  that  there  is  no  structural  necessity  of  elevating  the 
jamb  ;  and  I  believe  that  beautiful  entrances  might  be  made 
of  every  span  of  arch,  retaining  the  jamb  at  a  little  more  than 
a  man's  height,  until  ihfi  sweep  of  the  curves  became  so  vast 
that  the  small  vertical  lino  became  a  pai*t  of  tliem,  and  one 
outorod  into  tlie  temple  as  under  a  gi*oat  minbow. 

§  VIII.  On  Uio  other  hand,  the  jamb  maij  bo  cilovatod  iudof- 
iiiitcly,  so  that  the  increaHing  outrauco  rotains  at  Uxisl  the 
proportion  of  width  it  had  originally  ;  say  4  ft  by  7  ft  5  in. 
But  a  less  proportion  of  veidth  than  tliis  has  always  a  meagre, 
iahospitable,  and  ungainly  look  except  in  military  architecture, 
where  the  nari-owness  of  the  entrance  is  necessary,  and  its 

n.'pruaented  as  presiding  over  the  central  door  only,  and  the  lateral  en* 
Iraiicos  being  midor  tlio  protection  of  saints,  while  the  Madonna  almost 
aUyuys  has  one  or  both  of  tlie  transepts.  Hut  it  would  bo  wrong  t(»  ])reMd 
this,  for,  in  nine  casus  out  of  ton,  the  arohiteut  lias  boon  nioruly  inlliiuuctHl 
in  his  plaoingof  the  statues  by  lui  artist's  dosiru  of  variuty  in  thiiir  forms 
and  dress;  and  very  naturally  prefers  putting  a  canonisation  over  one 
door,  a  martyrdom  over  another,  and  an  assumption  over  a  third,  to 
repeating  a  crucifixion  or  a  judgment  above  all.  The  architect's  doctrine 
is  only,  therefore,  to  be  noted  with  indisputable  reprobation  when  the 
Madonna  gets  possession  of  the  main  door. 
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adds  to  ito  grandeur,  as  between  the  entrance  towers 
of  our  British  casUes.  This  law  however,  observe,  applies 
only  to  true  doors,  not  to  the  arches  of  porches,  which  maj  be 
of  any  proportion,  as  of  any  number,  being  in  fact  interco- 
lumniations,  not  doors ;  as  in  the  noble  example  of  the  west 
front  of  Peterborough,  which,  in  spite  "of  the  destructive 
absurdity  of  its  central  arch  being  the  narrowest^  would  still, 
if  the  paltry  porter's  lo<1ge,  or  gatehouse,  or  turnpike,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  were  knocke<l  out  of  tlie  middle  of  it^  bo  the  noblest 
west  front  in  England. 

§  IX.  Further,  and  finally.  In  proportion  to  the  height  and 
size  of  the  building,  and  therefore  to  the  size  of  its  doors,  will 
bo  the  thickncRH  of  iU  walls,  oRix^ciidly  at  the  foundation,  Uiat 
is  to  say,  beside  the  doors ;  and  also  in  pniporiiou  to  the 
niunlKsi-R  of  a  crowd  will  bo  Uio  luiruliness  and  pressure  of  it 
Hence,  partly  in  necessity  and  partly  in  prudence,  the  splay- 
ing or  chamfering  of  the  jamb  of  the  larger  door  will  be 
deepened,  and,  if  X)088ible,  made  at  a  larger  angle  for  the  large 
door  than  for  the  small  one  ;  so  that  the  large  door  will  always 
be  encomi>a8sed  by  a  visible  breadth  of  jamb  proportioned  to 
its  own  magnitude.  The  decorative  vidue  of  this  feature  we 
shall  SCO  licrcaftnr. 

§  X.  The  second  kind  of  apertures  we  have  to  examine 
are  those  of  windows. 

Window  apertures  are  mainly  of  two  kinds ;  tliose  for  out- 
look, and  those  for  inlet  of  light,  many  being  for  both  pur- 
poses, and  either  purpose,  or  both,  combined  in  militaiy  archi- 
tecture Avith  those  of  ofTence  and  defence.  But  all  window 
apertures,  as  compared  with  door  apertures,  have  almost 
infinite  licence  of  form  and  size  :  they  may  be  of  any  shape, 
from  the  slit  or  (Tohh  hHI  to  the  circle  ;  *  of  any  size,  from  ilio 
loophole  of  the  (aisllo  to  tlio  pillars  of  light  of  the  cal.hndiid 
a^jse.     Yet,  accoixling  to  their  place  and  purpose,  one  or  two 

•  Tlio  ftrcli  lirfuliiig  is  imlrml  tho  1>e8t  whoro  tlicro  is  much  iiicumboiit 
weight,  but  a  window  frt»qu«ut1y  has  very  little  weight  above  it,  especial- 
ly when  placed  high,  and  the  arched  form  loses  light  in  a  low  room: 
therefore  the  Sfinare-hcaded  window  is  admissible  where  the  square* 
headed  door  is  not. 
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laws  of  fitness  hold  respecting  them,  which  let  us  examine  in 
the  two  classes  of  windows  successively,  but  without  i*eference 
to  militAry  tu*chitecture,  which  here,  as  before,  we  may  dismiss 
as  a  subject  of  separate  science,  only  noticing  that  windows, 
like  all  other  features,  ax's  always  delightful,  if  not  beautiful, 
when  their  position  and  shape  hare  indeed  been  thus  neces- 
wu'Uy  dcboriuinui],  and  that  many  of  their  roost  picturesque 
forms  have  resulted  fix>m  tlie  requirements  of  war.  We  should 
also  find  in  military  architecture  the  typical  forms  of  the  two 
classes  of  outlet  and  inlet  windows  in  their  utmost  develop- 
ment ;  the  greatest  sweep  of  sight  and  range  of  shot  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  fullest  entry  of  Ught  and  air  on  the  other, 
being  constantly  required  at  the  smallest  possible  aperture& 
Our  business,  however,  is  to  reason  out  the  laws  for  ourselves, 
not  to  take  Uie  examples  as  we  find  them. 

^  XI.  1.  OuUook  aportui*eB.  Fur  these  no  general  outlino  is 
determinable  by  the  necessities  or  inconveniences  of  outlook- 
ing,  except  only  that  the  bottom  or  sill  of  the  windows,  at 
whatever  height,  should  be  horizontal,  for  the  convenience  of 
leaning  on  it,  or  standing  on  it  if  the  window  be  to  the  ground. 
The  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  is  quite  immaterial, 
for  all  windows  allow  a  greater  i*ange  of  sight  when  they  are 
ajyproached  than  thai  of  the  eye  itself :  it  is  the  appi-oachabiUty 
of  tlio  window,  that  is  to  say,  the  Huniliilatiou  of  the  thickness 
of  the  Willi,  which  is  the  real  ^)ouit  to  bo  attended  to.  If, 
therefoi^e,  the  aperture  be  inaccessible,  or  so  small  that  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  cannot  be  entered,  the  wall  is  to  be 
bevelled  '^  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  increase  the  range  of  sight 
as  far  as  possible ;  if  the  aperture  can  be  entered,  then  bevelled 
from  the  point  to  which  enti*auce  is  possible.  The  bevelling 
will,  if  possible,  be  in  every  direction,  that  is  to  say,  upwards 
at  the  top,  outwaixls  at  the  sides,  and  downwards  at  the  bottom, 
but  essentially  (loicmixirds ;  the  eau*th  and  tlio  doings  u])on  it 
1)oiiig  the  chief  object  in  outlook  windows,  except  of  observa- 
tories; and  where  the  object  is  a  distinct  and  special  view 
downwards,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  shelter  the  eye  as  far 

*  I  do  not  Hke  the  sound  of  the  word  '*  splajed  ;  *'  I  always  shall  use 
** bevelled"  instead. 
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m  potnble  from  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  aboTe,  and  the 
head  of  the  window  may  be  left  horizontal,  or  even  the  whole 
iqperture  sloped  outwardsi  as  the  slit  in  a  letter-box  is  inwards. 

The  best  windows  for  outlook  are,  of  course,  oriels  and  bow 
windows,  but  these  are  not  to  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  f4>ertures  merely;  they  are  either  balconies  roofed  and 
glazed,  and  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  external  a])i)li- 
anoes,  or  they  are  each  a  story  of  an  external  semi-tower  hav- 
ing true  aperture  windows  on  each  side  of  it. 

{  xiL  2.  Inlet  windows.  These  windows  may,  of  course,  be 
of  any  shape  and  size  whatever,  according  to  the  other  neces- 
sities of  the  building,  and  the  quantity  and  direction  of  light 
dosirod,  their  pnr|)oso  being  now  to  throw  it  in  streams  on 
jmrticular  linos  or  spots  ;  now  to  dilTuso  it  ovoi7wlioro  ;  sonio- 
times  to  introduce  it  in  broad  masses,  tcmi)ei'od  in  strength,  as 
in  the  cathedi*nl  coloi*ed  window  ;  sometiiues  in  stai*ry  showers 
of  scattered  brilliancy,  hke  the  apertures  in  the  roof  of  an 
Arabian  batli ;  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  forms  being 
the  rose,  which  has  in  it  the  unity  of  both  chor^ters  and 
sympathy  with  that  of  tlie  source  of  light  itself.  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  while  both  the  circle  and  pointed  oval  are 
beautiful  window  fornifl,  it  would  bo  voiy  jmiii- 
ful  to  cut  either  of  them  in  half  and  coniioct 
them  by  vertical  lines,  as  in  Fig.  XLIV.  The 
reason  is,  I  believe,  that  so  treated,  the  iii>i)er 
arch  is  not  considered  as  connected  with  the 
lower,  and  forming  an  entire  figure,  but  as  the 
ordinary  arch  roof  of  the  apertui'e,  and  tlie  lower  arch  as  an 
arch  ^oor,  equally  unnecessaiy  and  unnatural  Also,  the  elli^)- 
tical  oval  is  generally  an  unsatisfactory  form,  because  it  gives 
the  idea  of  useless  trouble  in  building  it,  though  it  occurs 
quaintly  and  pleasantly  in  tlie  former  windows  of  France :  I 
beUeve  it  is  also  objectionable  because  it  has  an  indetorminaio, 
slippery  look,  like  that  of  a  bubble  rising  through  a  fluid.  It, 
and  all  elongated  forms,  are  still  more  objcctionuble  placed 
horizontally,  because  this  is  the  weakest  position  they  can 
structurally  have ;  that  is  to  say,  less  light  is  adniiitod,  with 
greater  loss  of  strength  to  the  building,  than  by  any  other 
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form.  If  admissible  anywhere,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  variety  at 
the  top  of  the  building,  as  ibe  flat  parallelogram  sometimes 
not  imgracofuUy  in  Italian  llenaissauce. 

§  xiiL  The  question  of  bevelling  becomes  a  little  more 
complicated  in  the  inlet  than  the  outlook  window,  because 
the  mass  or  quantity  of  light  admitted  is  often  of  more  conse- 
(|uonco  than  its  direction,  and  often  vioe  vnrnd  ;  and  the  ont- 
look  window  is  supposed  to  be  approachable,  which  is  far 
from  being  always  the  case  with  windows  for  hght^  so  that 
the  bevelling  which  in  the  outlook  window  is  chiefly  to  open 
range  of  sights  is  in  the  inlet  a  means  not  only  of  admitting 
the  light  in  greater  quantity,  but  of  directing  it  to  the  spot 
on  which  it  is  to  falL  But^  in  general,  the  bevelling  of  the 
one  window  will  reverse  that  of  the  other ;  for,  firsts  no  nat- 
ural light  will  strike  on  the  inlet  window  from  beneath,  un- 
less i-cflected  light,  which  is  (I  believe)  injurious  to  the  health 
and  the  sight ;  and  tlius,  while  in  the  outlook  window  the 
outside  bevel  downwards  is  essential,  in  the  inlet  it  would  be 
useless  :  and  the  sill  is  to  be  flat,  if  the  window  be  on  a  level 
with  the  spot  it  is  to  light  ;  and  sloped  downwards  within, 
if  above  it  Again,  as  the  brightest  rays  of  light  are  the 
steepest,  the  outside  bevel  upwaixls  is  as  essential  in  the  roof 
of  the  inlet  as  it  was  of  small  impoi-tanco  in  that  of  the  out- 
l(K>k  window. 

§  XIV.  On  the  horiisontal  section  tlio  aperture  will  ox^Mind 
intoiiially,  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  rays  being  thus  re- 
flected from  the  jambs ;  and  the  aperture  being  thus  the 
smallest  possible  outside,  this  is  the  favonte  miUtaiy  form  of 
inlet  window,  always  found  in  magnificent  development  in 
the  thick  walls  of  media)val  castles  and  convents.  Its  effect  is 
titinquil,  but  cheerless  and  dungeon-like  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  sight  in  the  out- 
look, which,  if  the  window  be  unapproachable,  reduces  it  to 
a  mere  point  of  light.  A  modified  condition  of  it,  with  some 
combination  of  the  outlook  foiin,  is  probably  the  best  for  do- 
mestic buildings  in  genei*al  (which,  however,  in  modem  archi- 
tecture, are  unhappily  so  thin  walled,  that  the  outline  of  the 
jambs  becomes  a  matter  almost  of  indifference),  it  being  gen- 
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eraHy  noticeable  tlini  ihe  depth  of  reoesB  which  I  have  ob* 
served  to  be  essential  to  nobility  of  external  effect  has  also  a 
certain  dignity  of  expression,  as  appearing  to  be  intended 
rather  to  admit  light  to  ]>ersons  quietly  occupied  in  their 
homesi  than  to  stimulate  or  favor  the  curiosity  of  idleness. 


CHAPTER  X\TI. 

FnxmO  OF  AFESTUB& 


§  I.  Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  outline  only 
of  the  aperture :  wo  were  next,  it  will  be  remembered,  to 
consider  the  necessary  modes  of  filling  it  with  valves  in  the 
case  of  the  door,  or  with  glass  or  tracery  in  that  of  the 
window. 

1.  Fillings  of  doors.  We  concluded,  in  the  previous  Ohap- 
ter,  tliat  doors  in  buildings  of  any  importance  or  size  should 
have  headings  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  This  is,  however,  the 
most  inconvenicDt  form  we  could  choose,  as  respects  the  fitting 
of  tho  valves  of  the  doorway ;  for  the  arch-shaped  head  of  tlio 
valves  not  only  requires  considerable  nicety  in  fitting  to  tlio 
arch,  but  adds  largely  to  the  weight  of  the  door, — a  double 
disadvantage,  straining  the  hinges  and  making  it  cumbersome 
in  opening.  And  this  inconvenience  is  so  much  perceived  by 
the  eye,  that  a  door  valve  with  a  pointed  head  is  always  a  dis- 
agreeable object  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  true 
nocoflKity  so  to  arrange  tho  doorway  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
fittod  with  rectangular  valves. 

§  II.  Now,  in  determining  tlio  form  of  the  aperture,  wo 
supposed  the  jamb  of  the  door  to  be  of  the  utmost  height  re- 
quired for  entrance.  The  extra  height  of  the  arch  is  unneces- 
sary as  an  opening,  tho  arch  being  required  for  its  strength 
only,  not  for  its  elevation.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  barred  across  by  a  horizontal  lintel,  into  which 
the  valves  may  be  fitted,  and  the  triangular  or  semicircular 
arched  space  above  the  lintel  may  then  be  permanently  closed, 
as  we  choose,  either  with  bars,  or  glass,  or  stone. 
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Tiiia  is  the  funii  of  all  good  doors,  without  exception,  over 
the  whole  world  and  in  all  ages,  and  no  other  oau  ever  be  in- 
Tented. 

§  iiL  In  the  simplest  doors  the  cross  lintel  is  of  wood  only, 
and  glass  or  bars  occupy  the  space  above,  a  vei7  frequent  form 
in  Venice.  In  more  elaborate  doors  the  cross  lintel  is  of 
stone,  and  the  filUng  sometimes  of  brick,  sometimes  of  stone, 
very  often  a  gi*aud  single  stone  being  used  to  dose  the  entire 
space :  the  space  thus  filled  is  called  the  Tympanum.  In 
large  doors  the  cross  lintel  is  too  long  to  bear  tlie  great  incum- 
bent weight  of  this  stone  filling  without  support ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, carried  by  a  pier  in  the  centre ;  and  two  valves  are  used, 
fitted  to  the  rectangular  spaces  on  each  side  of  t]ie  pier.  In 
the  most  elaborate  examples  of  this  condition,  each  of  these 
secondary  doorways  has  an  arch  heading,  a  cross  lintel,  and  a 
tiiangular  filling  or  tympanum  of  its  own,  all  subordinated  to 
the  main  arch  abovo^ 

g  IV.  2.  Fillings  of  vm)dow& 

When  vnndows  are  large,  and  to  be  filled  with  glass,  the 
sheet  of  glass,  however  constructed,  whether  of  large  panes  or 
small  fragments,  requires  the  support  of  bars  of  some  kind, 
either  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone.  Wood  is  inapplicable  on  a 
large  scale,  owing  to  its  destructibility ;  very  fit  for  door- 
valves,  which  can  be  easily  refitted,  and  in  which  weight 
would  be  an  inconvenience,  but  very  unfit  for  wiudow-bais, 
which,  if  they  decayed,  might  let  the  whole  window  be  blown 
in  before  their  decay  was  observed,  and  in  which  weight 
would  be  an  advantage,  as  offering  more  resistance  to  the 
wind. 

Iron  is,  however,  fit  for  window-bars,  and  tliei*e  seems  no 
constructive  reason  why  we  should  not  have  iron  traceries,  as 
well  as  iron  pillai*8,  ii-on  churches,  and  iron  steeples.  But  I 
have,  in  the  **  Seven  Lamps,"  given  reasons  for  not  consider- 
ing such  structures  as  architecture  at  all 

The  window-bars  must,  therefore,  be  of  stoue,  and  of  stone 
only. 

g  V.  The  purpose  of  the  window  being  always  to  let  in  as 
much  light,  and  command  as  much  view,  as  ^xissible,  these 
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bftn  of  810116  lira  to  be  made  ts  slender  and  m  few  m  they  can 
be»  consiaiently  with  their  due  atrBngth, 

Let  it  lie  required  to  support  the  breadth  of  glass»  a,  6,  Fig. 
XLV.  The  tendency  of  Uie  glass  sustaining  any  force,  as  of 
wind  from  without^  is  to  bend 
into  an  arch  inwards,  in  the 
dotted  line,  and  break  in  the 
centre.  It  is  to  be  supported, 
.therefore,  by  the  bar  put  in  its 
centre,  c. 

But  this  central  bar,  c,  may 
not  be  enou^  and  the  spaces 
ac^cb^  may  still  need  support 
Tlie  next  stop  ^yill  ho  to  put 
two  bars  iustcail  of  one,  and  # 
divide  the  window  into  three 
spaces  as  at  d. 

But  this  may  still  not  be 
enough,  and  Uie  window  may 

need  three  bar&  Now  the  greatest  stress  is  always  on  the  centre 
of  the  window.  If  the  three  bars  are  equal  in  strength,  as  at 
e,  the  central  bar  is  either  too  slight  for  its  work,  orHho  lat- 
eral bars  i(K>  thick  for  theirs.  Therefore,  we  nuist  slightly 
incvcoKo  the  thickness  of  the  centiiil  bar,  and  dhninish  that  of 
the  latei*al  ones,  so  as  to  obtain  the  ai*rangoment  at  /  h.  If 
the  window  enlarge  farther,  each  of  the  spaces  fg,g  A,  is 
treated  as  the  original  space  a  b,  and  we  have  the  groups  of 
1)ars  k  and  L 

So  that,  whatever  the  sliape  of  the  window,  whatever  the 
direction  and  number  of  tlie  bars,  there  are  to  be  central  or 
main  bars ;  second  hnra  siil)ordinated  to  them ;  third  bars 
mihordinated  to  the  Bocond,  ond  so  on  to  the  number  required. 
This  is  called  the  subordination  of  tracery,  a  system  delight- 
ful to  the  eye  and  mind,  owing  to  its  anatotfiical  framing  and 
unity,  and  to  its  expression  of  the  laws  of  good  government 
in  all  fragile  and  unstable  tliinga  All  tracciy,  therefore, 
which  is  not  suboidinated,  is  barbarous,  in  so  for  as  this  part 
of  its  structure  is  concerned. 
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§  Yi.  The  next  question  will  be  the  direction  of  the  bara 
The  reader  will  understand  at  once,  without  any  laborious 
proof,  that  a  given  area  of  glass,  supported  by  its  edges,  is 
stronger  in  its  resistance  to  violence  when  it  is  arranged  in  a 
long  strip  or  band  than  in  a  square  ;  and  that,  therefore,  glass 
is  generally  to  be  arranged,  especially  in  windows  on  a  large 
ttciilo,  in  oblong  areas :  and  if  the  biu*H  so  dividing  it  bo  placed 
honzontally,  they  will  have  less  power  of  supporting  them- 
selves, and  will  need  to  be  thicker  in  consequence,  than  if 
placed  vertically.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  form  of  the  win- 
dow permits,  they  are  to  be  vertical 

§  vu.  But  even  when  so  placed,  they  cannot  be  trusted  to 
support  themselves  beyond  a  certain  height,  but  will  need 
cross  bars  to  steady  them.  Cross  bars  of  stone  are,. therefore, 
to  be  introduced  at  necessary  intervals,  not  to  divide  the 
glass,  but  to  support  the  upright  stono  bai'a  Tlie  glass  is 
always  to  be  divided  longitudinally  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
upright  bars  which  divide  it  supported  at  proper  intervals. 
However  high  the  window,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it 
sliould  requu'e  more  than  two  cross  bars. 

§  vm.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  when  tall  windows 
are  pladSd  very  close  to  each  other  for  the  sake  of  more  Hght, 
the  masonry  between  them  may  stand  in  need,  or  at  least  be 
the  better  of,  some  lulditionol  supi)ort.  The  cross  bara  of  tho 
windows  may  tlion  bo  thickonod,  in  order  to  bond  tho  intcr- 
moiliato  piora  more  sti'ongly  togothor,  and  if  this  thickuosH 
appear  uugninly,  it  may  be  modified  by  decomtion. 

§  IX.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  idea  of  a  vortical  frame 
work  of  subordinated  bars,  supported  by  cross  bai*s  at  tho 
necessary  intervals,  and  the  only  remaining  question  is  tho 
motlmd  of  insertion  into  tlie  aperture.  Whatever  its  form,  if 
wc  merely  let  tlie  ends  of  the  boi'S  into  tho  voussoirs  of  its 
heading,  the  least  settlement  of  the  masonry  would  distort  tho 
arch,  or  push  up'some  of  its  voussoirs,  or  break  the  window 
bai's,  or  push  them  aside.  Evidently  our  object  should  be  to 
connect  the  window  bara  among  themselves,  so  framing  them 
together  that  they  may  give  tho  utmost  possible  degi*ee  of 
8upx)ort  to  the  whole  wmdow  head  in  cose  of  any  settlement 
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Bat  we  know  how  to  do  this  already :  our  window  bars  are 
nothing  but  small  shafts.  Oapitol  them  ;  throw  small  arches 
across  between  the  smaller  bars,  large  arches  over  them  be- 
tween the  larger  bars,  one  comprehensire  arch  over  the  whole, 
or  else  a  horizontal  lintel,  if  the  window  have  a  flat  head ;  and 
we  have  a  complete  system  of  mutual  support^  independent  of 
the  aperture  head,  and  yet  assisting  to  sustain  it,  if  need  be. 
But  we  wont  the  spandrils  of  this  arch  system  to  be  them- 
selves as  lights  and  to  lot  as  much  hglit  through  thom,  as  pos- 
sible :  and  we  know  already  how  to  pierce  tliem  (Chap.  XIL 
§  vn.).  We  pierce  them  with  circles ;  and  we  have,  if  the 
circles  are  small  and  the  stonework  strong,  the  traceries  of 
Giotto  and  Uio  Fisiui  school ;  if  the  circles  are  ns  large  as  pos- 
sible and  the  bars  slender,  those  which  I  have  alrcacly  rigiire<l 
and  described  as  the  only  i)erfect  traceries  of  the  Northern 
Gotliic.*  The  varieties  of  tiieir  design  arise  partly  hx>m  the 
different  size  of  window  and  consequent  number  of  bal*s  ; 
partly  from  the  different  heights  of  their  pointed  arches,  as 
well  as  the  varioun  positions  of  the  window  head  in  relation 
to  the  roof,  rendering  one  or  anoUior  arrangement  better 
for  dividing  the  light,  and  partly  from  {esthetic  and  expres- 
sional  requirements,  which,  within  certain  limits,  may  be  al- 
lowed a  very  importjint  influence :  for  the  stronf^th  of  the  bars 
is  ordinarily  so  much  greater  than  is  absolutely  noccssaiy, 
that  some  portion  of  it  may  be  gracefully  sacrificed  to  the 
attainment  of  variety  in  the  plans  of  tracery — a  variety  which, 
even  within  its  severest  limits,  is  perfectly  endless ;  more  es- 
pecially in  the  pointed  arch,  the  proportion  of  the  titicery 
being  in  the  round  arch  necessarily  more  fixed. 

§  X.  The  circular  window  furaishes  an  exception  to  the 
common  law,  that  the  bars  shall  be  vertical  through  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  :  for  if  they  were  so,  they  could 
neither  liave  secure  |>erpendicular  footing,  nor  secure  headin*;^, 
their  thrust  being  perpendicular  to  the  curve  of  the  vonssoirrf 
only  in  the  centre  of  the  window ;  therefore,  a  small  circle, 
like  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  is  put  into  the  centre  of  the  window, 
large  enough  to  give  footing  to  the  necessary  number  of  radi- 

•  ••Seven  Lamps  '  p.  00. 
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ating  bars  ;  and  the  bars  are  arranged  ua  spokes,  being  all  of 
course  properly  capitaled  and  arcb-headed.  This  is  the  best 
form  of  tracery  for  circular  windows,  naturally  enough  called 
wheel  windows  when  so  filled. 

§  XL  Now,  I  wish  the  reader  especially  to  observe  that  wo 
Imve  arrived  at  these  forms  of  perfect  Gbthic  tracery  without 
the  smallest  reference  to  any  practice  of  any  school,  or  to 
any  law  of  authonty  whatever.  They  ai*e  forms  having  essen- 
tially nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  Goths  or  Greeks. 
They  are  eternal  forms,  based  on  laws  of  gravity  and  cohe- 
sion ;  and  no  better,  nor  any  others  so  good,  will  ever  be  in- 
vented, so  long  as  the  present  laws  of  gravity  and  cohesion 
subsist 

§  xn.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  this  group  of  forms 
owes  its  origin  to  any  such  course  of  reasoning  as  that  which 
has  now  lo<l  us  to  it  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  tho  Huiall- 
est  doubt  that  tracery  began,  partly,  in  tho  grouping  of  win- 
dows together  (subsequently  enclosed  within  a  large  ai'ch*^),  and 
partly  in  the  fantastic  penetrations  of  a  single  dab  of  stones 
under  the  arch,  as  the  circle  in  Plate  Y.  above.  The  perfect 
form  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  struck  in  passing  from 
experiment  on  the  one  side,  to  affectation  on  the  other  ;  and 
it  was  so  far  from  ever  becoming  systematised,  that  I  am 
aware  of  no  type  of  tracery  for  which  a  less  decided  preference 
is  shown  in  the  buildings  in  which  it  exists.  The  early  pierced 
ti*aceries  are  multitudinous  and  perfect  in  their  kind, — the  late 
Flamboyant,  luxuriant  in  detail,  and  lavish  in  quantity', — but 
tho  perfect  forms  exist  in  compaiiitively  few  chiu'clicH,  gener- 
ally in  portions  of  the  church  only,  and  are  always  connected, 
and  that  closely,  either  with  the  massy  forms  out  of  which 
they  have  emerged,  or  witli  the  enervated  types  into  which 
they  are  instantly  to  degenerate. 

§  xrir.  Nor  indeed  are  we  to  look  U}K)n  thcni  as  in  all  points 

*  Oil  tlio  north  side  of  tlio  nave  of  the  cathodrnl  of  Lyons,  ihoro  is  an 
early  Fruuch  window,  presenting  one  of  the  uuiuil  groups  of  foliated 
arches  and  circles,  left,  as  it  were,  loose,  without  anv  enclosing  curve 
The  effect  is  very  painful.     This  remarkahle  Window  is  associated  with 
others  of  the  common  form. 
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superior  to  the  more  ancient  examplea  We  have  above  con- 
ducted our  reasoning  entirely  on  the  supposition  that  a  single 
aperture  is  given,  which  it  is  the  object  to  fill  with  glass,  di- 
minishing tlie  power  of  the  light  ns  litUe  as  possible.  But 
there  are  many  cases,  as  in  triforium  and  cloistor  lights,  in 
which  glazing  is  not  required  ;  in  which,  thoroforo,  the  bars, 
if  there  be  any,  must  liave  some  more  important  function 
than  that  of  merely  holding  gloss,  and  in  which  their  actunl 
use  is  to  give  steadiness  and  tone^  ns  it  wcro,  to  the  oi'ches 
and  walls  above  and  beside  them  ;  or  to  give  the  idea  of  pro* 
toclioii  f^  thonn  who  \tnKK  along  the  triforium,  and  of  socht- 
sion  to  those  who  walk  in  tlio  cloister.  Much  thicker  shafts, 
and  more  massy  arches,  may  be  properly  employed  in  work 
of  this  kind ;  and  many  groiq^s  of  such  traceiy  will  bo  found 
resolvable  into  true  colonnades,  with  the  arches  in  pairs,  or  in 
triple  or  quadruple  groups,  and  with  small  rosettes  pierced 
above  them  for  lighi  All  this  is  just  as  right  in  its  place,  as 
the  glass  tracery  is  in  its  own  function,  and  often  much  more 
grand.  But  the  same  indulgence  is  not  to  be  shown  to  the 
affectations  which  succeeded  the  developed  form&  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  conditions :  the  Flamboyant  of 
Franco,  the  Slump  triicory  bf  Qormnny,  and  the  Porpondicu- 
lar  of  England. 

§  XIV.  Of  ihcHO  tho  first  arose,  by  tlio  most  doUcaie  and 
natural  transitions,  out  of  the  perfect  scliool.  It  was  an  en- 
deavor to  introduce  more  grace  into  its  lines,  and  more 
change  into  its  combinations  ;  and  the  eesthetic  results  are  so 
beautiful,  that  for  some  time  after  the  right  road  had  been 
left,  the  aberration  was  more  to  be  admired  than  regretted. 
The  final  conditions  became  fantastic  and  efTeminate,  but,  in 
tho  oountr}' where- they  liad  been  invented,  never  lost  their 
peculiar  grace  until  they  were  replaced  by  the  RenaiRfvince. 
The  copies  of  tlie  school  in  England  and  Italy  have  all  its 
faults  and  none  of  its  beauties  ;  in  France,  whatever  it  lost  in 
method  or  in  majesty,  it  gained  in  fantasy :  literally  Flam- 
boyant, it  breathed  away  its  strength  into  tlie  air  ;  but  there  is 
not  more  difTerence  between  tho  commonest  doggrel  that  ever 
broke  prose  into  unintelligibility,  and  the  burning  mystery 
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of  Coleridge,  or  spirituality  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  than  there  is 
betwecu  the  dissolute  dulness  of .  Euglish  Fliunboyant,  and 
the  flaming  imdulations  of  tlie  wreathed  lines  of  delicate 
stone,  that  confuse  themselves  >vith  the  clouds  of  every  morn- 
ing sky  that  biightens  above  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 

§  XV.  The  second  group  of  traceries,  the  intorsectional  or 
German  group,  may  be  considered  as  including  the  entire 
range  of  the  absurd  fonns  which  wei*e  invented  in  order  to 
display  dexterity  in  stone-cutting  and  ingenuity  in  construc- 
tion. They  express  the  peculiar  character  of  the  German 
mind,  which  cuts  the  frame  of  every  truth  joint  from  joint,  in 
order  to  prove  the  edge  of  its  instruments  ;  and,  in  all  cases, 
prefers  a  new  or  a  strange  thought  to  a  good  one,  and  a 
subtle  thought  to  a  useful  one.  The  point  and  value  of  the 
Goiman  tracery  consists  principally  in  turning  the  features 
of  gooil  tnvcerics  u^mide  down,  and  cutting  them  in  two 
where  tliey  ai*e  properly  continuoua  To  desti'oy  at  once 
foundation  and  memberahip,  and  suspend  everything  in  the 
air,  keeping  out  of  sight,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evidences  of  a 
beginning  and  the  probabilities  of  an  end,  are  the  main  ob- 
jects of  German  architecture,  as  of  modern  German  divinity. 

§  XYi.  This  school  has,  however,  at  least  the  merit  of  in- 
genuity'. Not  so  the  English  Perpend iculnr,  though  a  very 
curious  school  also  in  ila  way.  In  the  com*so  of  the  rea- 
BOiiiug  which  led  us  to  the  dotorininatiou  of  the  perfect 
Gothic  tnicory,  wo  wore  induced  successively  to  reject  certain 
methods  of  arrangement  as  weak,  dangerous,  or  disagreeable. 
Oollect  all  these  together,  and  piuctiso  them  at  ouco,  and  you 
liavo  the  Euglish  Pei'pondicuhu*. 

As  thus.  You  find  in  the  first  place  (§  v.),  that  your  tracery 
bars  are  to  be  subordinated,  less  to  gi*eater ;  so  you  take  a 
gioup  of,  suppose,  eight,  which  you  mtiko  all  exactly  equal, 
giving  you  nine  equal  spaces  in  the  winilow,  as  at  A,  Fig. 
XLVL  You  found,  in  the  second  place  (§  vii.),  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  more  than  two  cross  bai*s  ;  so  you  take  at 
least  four  or  five  (also  represented  at  A,  Fig.  XLVL),  also 
cai*efully  equalised,  and  set  at  equal  spaccB.  You  found,  in 
the  third  place  (§  vhl),  that  these  bars  were  to  bo  strength- 
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ened,  in  mder  to  mppoti  the  m&in  pien ;  ;oii  will  therefore 
ont  the  endi  off  tlie  uppermost,  and  the  fourth  into  three 
lueces  (as  also  at  A).  lu  the  fourth  plnce,  jou  found  (§  ix.) 
that  you  wore  never  to  run  n  vertical  bar  into  the  arch  head ; 
ao  you  run  them  all  into  it  (a>  at  D,  Fig.  XLVL) :  and  this 
laat  arrangement  will  be  useful  iu  ttvo  ways,  for  it  will  not 
<Hily  expose  both  the  bars  and  the  nrcliivolt  to  on  apparent 
probnbility  of  eveiy  species  of  dislocntiou  at  any  momout,  but 
it  will  provide  you  vith  two  pleasing  iuteratices  at  the  Unuks, 
in  the  shape  of  oarving-knives,  a,  b,  which,  by  throwing  across 


A 

tlio  curves  c,  d,  you  mity  ensily  multiply  into  four ;  and  these, 
fiA  you  cnn  put  nothing  into  their  sharp  tops,  will  afford  you  n 
iiioro  than  usually  rational  excuse  for  a  little  bit  of  Qonnaii- 
istii,  in  filling  them  witli  nrchos  upside  down,  r.,f.  You  nill 
now  have  left  at  your  <lisponiil  two  and  forty  sitiiilnr  iiitor- 
slices,  which,  for  tlie  soke  of  variety,  you  will  pi-ocood  to  fi!I 
with  two  and  forty  similar  arches  :  and,  ns  you  were  toltl  that 
the  moment  a  bar  received  an  arch  heading,  it  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  shaft  and  capitalled,  you  will  take  core  to  give 
your  bars  no  capitals  nor  bases,  but  to  run  bars,  foliations 
and  all,  well  into  each  other  after  the  fasliiou  of  cast-iron,  as 
Vol.  1.— 18 
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at  C.  You  have  still  two  triangular  spaces  occurring  in  an 
important  part  of  jour  window,  g,  g,  which,  as  they  are  very 
conspicuous,  and  you  cannot  make  them  uglier  tlian  they  are. 
you  will  do  >vi8Gly  to  let  alone  ; — and  you  will  now  have  the 
west  window  of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  a  very  perfect 
example  of  English  Pei'pendicular.  Nor  do  I  tliink  that  you 
can,  on  the  whole,  better  the  arrangement,  unless,  perhaps, 
by  adding  buitrosBes  to  some  of  the  bars,  as  is  done  in  tlio 
cathedral  at  Gloucester ;  these  buttresses  having  the  double 
advantage  of  darkening  the  window  when  seen  from  within, 
and  suggesting,  when  it  is  seen  from  without,  the  idea  of  its 
being  divided  by  two  stout  party  walls,  with  a  heavy  thrust 
against  the  glass. 

§  xvn.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  plan  of  the  tracery 
only :  we  have  lastly  to  note  the  conditions  under  which  the 
glass  is  to  ho  attached  to  the  bars  ;  and  the  sootioim  of  the 
bara  tlicuiBclvca 

These  bars  we  have  seen,  in  the  perfect  form,  are  to  become 
sliafts ;  but,  supposing  the  object  to  be  the  admission  of  as 
much  light  as  possible,  it  is  clear  that  the  thickness  of  the  bar 
ought  to  be  chiefly  in  the  depth  of  the  window,  and  that  by 
increasing  the  depth  of  the  bar  we  may  diminish  its  breadth : 
clearly,  therefore,  wo  should  employ  the  double  group  of 
shafts,  h,  of  Fig.  XIV.,  sotting  it  odgoways  in  the  window : 
but  as  the  glaas  would  thou  coino  between  tlio  two  shafUi,  wo 

must  add  a  member  into  which  it  is  to  bo  lit- 

9#      ted,  as  at  a.  Fig.  XLYII.,  and  uniting  these 
^B     throe  momberB  togotlior  in  tho  Riniplcmt  wiiy, 
O       with  a  curved  instead  of  a  shai*p  recess  behind 
•       XLvii        ^^®  shafts,  we  have  the  section  t,  the  perfect, 

but  simplest  type  of  the  main  tracery  bars  in 
good  Gothic.  In  tiiforium  and  cloister  tracery,  which  has  no . 
glass  to  hold,  the  central  member  is  omitted,  and  we  have 
either  tho  pure  double  shaft,  always  the  most  graceful,  or  a 
single  and  more  massy  shaft,  which  is  tho  simpler  and  more 
usual  form. 

§  xvin.  Finally :  there  is  an  intermediate  antmgement  be- 
tween the  glazed  and  the  open  tracery,  that  of  the  domestic 
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traoerieB  of  Venice.  Peculiar  oouditions,  hereafter  io  be  de- 
scribed, require  the  shnfts  of  these  traceries  to  become  the 
main  vertical  supports  of  the  floors  and  wall&  Their  thick- 
ness is  therefore  enormous  ;  and  yet  fi*ee  egress  is  requii*ed 
between  them  (into  balconies)  wLich  is  obtained  by  doors  in 
their  lattice  glazing.  To  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  ugli- 
ness of  driving  the  hinges  and  fastenings  of  tlioin  into  the 
shafts,  and  having  the  play  of  the  dooi-s  in  the  inteiTals,  the 
entire  glazing  is  thrown  behind  the  pilloi's,  and  attached 
to  their  abaci  and  hoses  with  iron.  It  is  tlius  securely  sus- 
taiuo<l  by  their  mossy  bulk,  and  leaven  their  Rynimotiy  and 
shade  undisturbed. 

{$  XIX.  The  dopUi  at  which  the  gloss  should  bo  ]>1nroil,  in 
windows  without  ti*0(^(n*i<is,  will  gnncmlly  bo  fixed  by  tho 
forms  of  their  bevelling,  tho  gloss  occupying  tho  narrowest 
interval ;  but  when  its  position  is  not  thus  fixed,  as  in  many 
London  houses,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tlu)  deeper  tlie 
glass  is  set  (the  wall  being  of  given  thickueBs),  the  more  light 
will  enter,  and  the  clearer  the  pix)spcct  will  be  to  a  person 
sitting  quietly  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  on  the  contrary, 
•the  further  out  tho  gloss  is  set,  the  more  convenient  tho  win- 
dow will  be  for  o  person  rising  ond  looking;  out  of  it  Tho 
one,  tlioreforo,  is  on  oiTongcmont  for  flio  idlo  and  curious, 
who  core  only  about  whot  is  going  on  u|>oii  the  oorth :  tlio 
other  for  those  who  ore  willing  to  remnin  at  rest,  so  thot  they 
have  free  admission  of  the  light  of  Heaven.  This  might  bo 
noted  as  a  curious  expressional  reason  for  the  necessity  (of 
which  no  man  of  ordinary  feeling  would  doubt  for  a  moment) 
of  a  deep  recess  in  the  window,  on  the  outside,  to  all  good  or 
orchitecturol  ofToct :  still,  as  tlioro  is  no  rooson  wliy  people 
Hhould  be  m.'ulo  idlo  1)y  lioving  it  in  ilioir  power  to  look  out 
of  window,  oud  iw  tlic  slight  incrca.so  of  light  or  clcunioss  of 
viaw  in  the  centre  of  a  room  is  more  than  brilonced  by  the 
]o33  of  space,  and  the  greater  chill  of  tho  nc:u*cr  glasd  and 
outside  air,  we  can,  I  fear,  allege  no  other  structural  reason 
for  tho  picturesque  external  recess,  than  the  expediency  of  a 
certain  degree  of  protection,  for  the  gLiss,  from  the  brightest 
glare  of  sunshine,  and  heaviest  rush  of  rain. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

PROTKOTION   OF  APEnTUBB. 

§  I.  Ws  have  hitherto  considered  tlie  aperture  as  merely 
pierced  iu  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ;  and  when  its  masonry 
is  siinplo  and  the  fillings  of  the  aperture  are  uuimiiortant,  it 
may  well  remain  bo.  But  when  the  fillings  are  delicate  and  * 
of  value,  as  in  the  case  of  colored  glass,  finely  wrought 
tracery,  or  sculpture,  such  as  we  shall  often  find  occupying 
the  t^'mpanum  of  doorways,  some  protection  becomes  nece»- 
sary  against  the  run  of  the  rain  down  the  walls,  and  back  by 
the  bevel  of  the  aperture  to  the  joints  or  surface  of  the  fill- 
ings. 

§  IT.  Tlio  fii*st  and  simplest  mode  of  obtaining  this  is  by 
channelling  the  jambs  and  ai*cli  head ;  and  tliis  is  tlie  chief 
practical  service  of  aperture  mouldings,  which  are  otherwise 
entirely  decorative.  But  as  this  very  decorative  character 
renders  them  unfit  to  be  made  channels  for  i*ain  water,  it  is 
well  to  add  some  external  roofing  to  the  aperture,  which  may 
pi*otect  it  from  the  run  of  all  the  rain,  except  that  which 
necessarily  beats  into  its  own  area.  This  protection,  in  its 
most  usual  form,  is  a  meix)  dripstone  moulding  carried  over 
or  itiund  the  head  of  the  aiK3rturo.  But  this  is,  iu  reality, 
only  a  conti*actod  form  of  a  truo  voi\f^  projecting  fi*oni  the  wall 
over  the  apei*tiu*o ;  and  all  protections  of  apertui^es  whatso- 
ever are  to  be  conceived  as  portions  of  smidl  roofs,  attached 
to  the  wall  behind  ;  and  supported  by  it,  so  long  as  their  scale 
admits  of  their  being  so  with  safety,  and  afterwards  in  such 
manner  as  may  bo  most  expedient  The  proper  forms  of 
these,  and  modes  of  their  support,  are  to  be  the  subject  of 
our  final  enquiry. 

§  III.  Bcspecting  their  proper  form  we  need  not  stay  long 
in  d6ubt.  A  deep  gable  is  evidently  the  best  for  throwing  oft* 
mn  ;  even  a  low  gable  being  better  than  a  high  arch.  Flat 
roofs,  therefore,  may  only  be  used  when  the  nature  of  the 
building  rendera  the  gable  unsightly  ;  as  when  there  is  not 
room  for  it  between  the  stories ;  or  when  the  object  is  rather 
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■hade  than  protection  from  rain,  as  crften  in  TerandaliB  and 

balconies.     Vut  for  general  Berried  tlie  gnble 

is  the  proper  and  natural  form,  and  may  be 

token  as  representative  ot  the  rest     Then 

Hub  gable  may  either  project  unsupported 

from  the  ■wall,  a.  Fig.  XLVIIL,  or  be  carried 

by  brackets  or  spurs,  b,  or  by  walls  or  sbofte, 

c,  which  shafts  or  wnlls  may  tliemselveB  bo, 

in  windows,  carried  on  a  sill ;  and  this,  in  its 

torn,  supported  by  brackets  or  spurs.     We 

shall  glance  at  the  applications  of  each  of 

these  forms  in  order. 

ij  iv.  Tliero  is  not  mnch  variety  in  tlie 

ease  of  tho  first,  n,  1%.  XL7IIL     In  tlio 

Comberland  and  bonier  cottages  tlie  door 

ia  generally  protected  by  two  pieces  of  slate 

arranged  in  a  gable,  giring  the  purest  pos- 
sible type  of  tlie  first  form.     In  elaborate 

architecture  such  a  projection  liordly  ever 

occurs,  and  iii  large  architecture  cannot  with 

safety  occur,  without  brackets  ;  but  by  cut-   ' 

.  ting  away  (liqgi-nnt^'r  £w«t  of  the  projtxdioii,  -•-"■• 

wo  sliiUl  uri'ivo  nt  tho  idea  of  a 
plain  gabled  comico,  of  which  a 
perfect  example  will  be  found 
in  Plate  VII  of  the  folio  series. 
With  this  fii'st  complete  form 
we  may  associate  the  rude, 
single,  projecting,  penUhouse 
roof ;  imperfect,  because  either 
it  must  1)0  level  and  tlio  water 
lodge  liwily  ujwn  it,  or  throw 
off  tho  drip  upon  the  pei'sons 
entering. 

§  V.  2.  b.  Fig.  XLVm.     This 
is  a  most  beauiiful  and  natnml 

type,  and  is  found  in  all  good  architecture,  from  the  highest 

to  the  moat  humble :  it  is  a  frequent  fonit  of   cottage  door. 
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more  especially  >vhen  carried  on  spui*8,  being  of  peculiarly 
easy  construction  in  wood  :  as  applied  to  large  architecture, 
it  can  evidently  be  built,  in  its  boldest  and  simplest  form, 
either  of  wood  only,  or  on  a  scale  which  will  admit  of  its 
sides  being  each  a  single  slab  of  stone.  If  so  large  as  to  re- 
quire jointed  masonry,  the  gabled  sides  will  evidently  require 
Aupport,  and  an  arch  must  be  thrown  across  under  them,  as 
in  Mg.  XLIX.,  fi*om  Fiesole. 

If  we  cut  the  projection  gradually  down,  we  arrive  at  the 
common  Cbthic  gable  dripstone  carried  on  small  brackets, 
carved  into  bosses,  heads,  or  some  other  ornamental  form ; 
the  sub-arch  in  such  case  being  useless,  is  removed  or  coin- 
cides with  the  arch  head  of  the  aperture. 

§  VI.  8.  c.  Fig.  XLVm  Substituting  walls  or  pillars  for 
the  brockets,  we  may  carry  the  projection  as  far  out  as  we 
choose,  and  form  the  ])erfect  i)orch,  either  of  the  cottage  or 
village  church,  or  of  the  cathedral.  As  we  enlarge  the  struct- 
ure, however,  certain  modifications  of  form  become  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  increased  boldness  of  the  required  su]> 


porting  arch.  For,  as  the  lower  end  of  the  gabled  roof  and 
of  tho  arch  cannot  coincide,  wo  have  necessarily  above  the 
shafts  one  of  the  two  forms  a  or  6,  in  Fig.  L.,  of  which  tho 
latticr  is  clearly  the  best,  requiring  less  masonry  and  shorter 
roofing ;  and  when  the  arch  becomes  so  large  as  to  cause  a 
heavy  lateral  thrust,  it  may  become  necessary  to  provide  for 
its  farther  safety  by  pinnacles,  c. 

This  last  is  the  perfect  type  of  aperture  protection.     None 
other  can  ever  be  invented  so  good.     It  is  that  once  employed 
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bj  QixMo  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and  torn  down  by 
the  prcrreditoret  Benedetto  Uguccioue,  to  erect  a  BenaisRanco 
front  instead  ;  and  another  such  has  been  destroyed,  not  long 
since,  in  Venice,  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St  ApoUiuaro, 
also  to  put  up  some  BonaiRsanco  upholstery :  for  Ilcnaissiuico, 
as  if  it  wore  not  nuisance  enough  in  the  more  fact  of  its  own 
oiistonco,  apjicars  intariably  as  a  beast  of  prey,  and  founds 
itself  on  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  Many  such 
porches,  howerer,  happily  still  exist  in  Italy,  and  are  among 
its  principal  glories. 

§  viL  When  porches  of  this  kind,  carried  by  walls,  are  placed 
dose  together,  as  in  cases  where  there  are  many  and  large 
entrances  to  a  cathedral  front,  they  would,  in  their  general  form, 
leave  deep  and  uncomfortable  intervals,  in  which  damp  would 
lodge  and  grass  grow  ;  and  there  would  be  a  painful  feeling 
in  approaching  the  door  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  as  if  some 
of  them  might  miss  the  real  dooi's,  and  be  driven  into  the 
intervals,  and  embayed  there.  Clearly  it  will  be  a  natural 
and  right  expedient,  in  such  cases,  to  open  the  walls  of  the 
porch  wider,  so  that  they  may  correspond  in  slope,  or  neai*ly 
so,  with  the  bevel  of  the  doorway,  and  oitlior  meet  each  other 
in  Uie  intorvalR,  or  have  the  said  int^^rvalH  closod  up  wiMi  an 
intermediate  wall,  so  that  nobody  may  got  embayed  in  thoni. 
llio  iwrchcB  will  tliuH  bo  imitod,  and  fonn  ono  i-ango  of  great 
01)011  gulplis  or  caverns,  ready  to  receive  all  comers,  and  di- 
rect the  current  of  the  crowd  into  the  narrower  enti-ances. 
As  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  is  now  met  by  each  other, 
the  pinnacles,  if  there  were  any,  must  be  removed,  and  water- 
spouts placed  between  each  arch  to  discharge  the  double 
drainage  of  the  gables.  This  is  the  form  of  all  tlie  noble 
nortliem  ix)rchc8,  without  exception,  best  represented  by  tlmt 
of  Iilieim& 

§  VIII.  Contracted  conditions  of  the  pinnacle  porch  are 
beautifully  used  in  the  doors  of  the  catlicdrnl  of  Florence  ; 
and  the  entire  arrangement,  in  its  most  perfect  fonn,  as 
adapted  to  window  protection  and  decoration,  is  applied  by 
Oiotto  with  inconceivable  exquisiteness  in  the  windows  of  the 
campanile  ;  those  of  the  cathedral  itself  being  all  of  the  same 
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tjpo.  Various  singular  and  delightful  conditions  of  it  are 
applied  in  Italian  domestic  orohit^ture  (in  the  Broletto  of 
Monza  very  quaintly),  being  associated  with  balconies  for 
speaking  to  the  people,  and  passing  into  pulpits.  Li  the 
north  wo  glaze  the  sides  of  such  projections,  and  they  become 
bow-windowSp  the  shape  of  roofing  being  then  neaily  imma- 
terial and  very  fantastic,  often  a  conical  cap.  All  these  con- 
ditions of  .window  protectipn,  being  for  real  service,  are  end- 
lessly delightful  (and  I  believe  th^  beauty  of  the  balcony,  pro- 
tected by  an  open  canopy  supported  by  light  shafts,  never  yet 
to  have  been  properly  worked  out).  But  the  Henaissance 
architects  de8ti*oyed  all  of  them,  and  introduced  the  magnifi- 
cent and  witty  Roman  invention  of  a  model  of  a  Greek  pedi- 
ment, with  its  cornices  of  monstrous  thickness,  bi*acketed 
up  above  the  window.  Tlie  horizontal  cornice  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  thus  useless,  and  of  course,  therefore,  retained  ;  the 
protection  to  tlie  hetul  of  the  window  being  couutructeil  on 
the  principle  of  a  hat  with  its  crown  sewn  up.  But  the  deep 
and  dark  triangular  cavity  thus  obtained  affoixls  fai'ther  op- 
2)ortunity  for  putting  ornament  out  of  sight,  of  which  the 
Benaissance  architects  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselvea 

A  more  mtionol  condition  is  the  complete  pediment  with 
a  coiiplo  of  sliaftH,  or  pi1a8tei*s,  ciu'ricd  on  a  bracketed  sill ; 
and  Iho  windows  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  well  designed, 
arc  iKirhaps  tlio  best  things  which  the  Bonaiiisanco  uchools 
have  proiluced:  those  of  Whitehall  oi'C,  in  their  way,  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ;  and  those  of  the  Palazzo  Bicardi  at 
Florence,  in  their  simplicity  and  sublimity,  are  scarcely  uu- 
woilhy  of  their  reputed  designer,  Michael  Angelo. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

8UPERIM POSITION. 


§  I.  The  reader  lias  now  some  knowledge  of  every  feature 
of  all  possible  architecture.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
building  which  may  be  submitted  to  his  criticism,  if  it  be  an 
edifice  at  all,  if  it  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  heap  of  stones 
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like  a  pjnmid  or  braakwater,  or  than  a  large  atone  hewn  into 
fdiape,  like  an  obeliak,  it  wiU  be  instantly  and  easil j  reeolvabla 
into  some  of  the  parts  which  we  hare  been  hitherto  consider- 
ing :  its  ptnuacles  will  8e|>arate  themselves  into  their  small 
shafts  and  roofs;  its  supporting  members  into  shafts  and 
arches,  or  walls  penetrated  bj  apertures  of  Tarious  shape,  and 
sapported  bj  Tarions  kinds  of  buttresses.  Bespecting  each 
of  these  several  features  I  am  certain  Ihat  the  reader  feels 
himself  prepared,  by  understanding  their  plain  function,  to 
form  something  like  a  reasonable  and  defiuite  judgment, 
whether  tliey  bo  good  or  bad ;  and  this  right  judgment  of 
parts  win,  in  most  cases,  lead  him  to  just  reTerence  or  con- 
dom nation  of  the  wliolc. 

{i  II.  Tlin  Tflrioiis  iiiimIos  in  wliirh  fhoRo  parta  are  cajiabln 
of  combination,  and  tlio  merits  of  buildings  of  difTorent  fiirm 
and  expression,  are  CTideufly  not  reducible  into  lifda,  nor  to 
be  estimated  by  general  lawsL  The  nobility  of  each  building 
depends  on  its  special  fitness  for  its  own  purposes  ;  and  these 
purpoflQS  varT  with  every  climate,  ever}'  soil,  and  every  national 
custom  :  nny,  there  were  never,  probribly,  two  edifices  erected 
in  which  some  accidental  difference  of  condition  did  not 
require  some  difference  of  i>lan  or  of  structure ;  bo  that, 
respecting  plan  and  distribution  of  parts,  I  do  not  liopo  to 
collect  any  universal  Liw  of  right ;  but  there  are  a  few  )x>ints 
necessary  to  be  noticed  respecting  tlie  means  by  which  height 
is  attained  in  buililings  of  various  plans,  and  the  expediency 
and  methods  of  superimjAraitio^i  of  one  story  or  tier  of  archi- 
tecture above  anotlier. 

§  ra.  For,  in  the  preceding  inquiry,  I  have  always  sup- 
posed either  that  a  single  shaft  would  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  or  that  tlie  farther  hei^^lit  n»quire<l  nii^ht  be  aildeil 
ill  plain  wall  alx)ve  tlio  heads  of  the  an*lie«  ;  whereas  it  may 
often  be  rather  expedient  to  complete  the  entire  lower  series 
of  arches,  or  finish  tlie  lower  wall,  with  a  Iwld  string  coui-hc 
or  comire,  and  build  another  series  of  shafts,  or  another  wall, 
on  the  top  of  it. 

S  rv.  Tliis  siq>erinqx)sitiou  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  iu 
the  interior  shafts  of  a  Greek  temple  ;  and  it  has  been  kurxelj 
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used  in  nearly  all  countries  where  buildings  have  been  meant 
for  real  semce.  Outcry  has  often  been  raised  against  it,  but 
the  thing  is  so  sternly  uecessaiy  that  it  has  always  forced  it- 
self into  acceptance ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  merely  losing 
time  to  refute  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  attempted  its 
disparagement  Thus  far,  however,  they  have  reason  on  tlieu* 
side,  that  if  a  building  can  be  kept  in  one  grand  mass,  with- 
out sacrificing  either  its  visible  or  real  adaptation  to  its  ob- 
jects, it  is  not  well  to  divide  it  into  stories  until  it  has  reached 
proportions  too  large .  to  be  justly  measured  by  the  eye.  It 
ought  then  to  be  divided  in  order  to  mark  its  bulk ;  and 
decoi'ative  divisions  are  often  possible,  which  rather  increase 
than  destroy  the  expression  of  general  unity. 

§  v.  Suporimpositiou,  wisely  pi*nctiscd,  is  of  two  kinds,  di- 
rectly contrai*y  to  each  other,  of  weight  on  lightness,  and  of 
lightness  on  weight ;  while  the  suporimpositiou  of  weight  on 
weight,  or  lightness  on  lightness,  is  nearly  always  wi*ong. 

1.  Weight  on  lightness :  I  do  not  say  weight  on  iceakness. 
The  superimposition  of  the  human  body  on  its  Umbs  I  call 
weight  on  Ughtness  :  the  superimposition  of  the  branches  on 
a  tree  trunk  I  coll  lightness  on  weight :  in  both  coses  the 
Buppoi-t  is  fuUy  adequate  to  the  work,  the  form  of  support 
being  regulated  by  the  differences  of  requirement  Nothing 
m  ai'chitecture  is  half  so  painful  aia  the  aji^nu'ent  want  of  suf- 
ficient sup^x)rt  whcu  the  weight  above  is  visibly  passive  :  for 
all  buildiugs  ai*e  not  passive  ;  some  soom  to  rise  by  their  own 
Hti*eugth,  or  float  by  tlieir  own  buoyancy  ;  a  dome  requires  no 
visibiHty  of  support,  one  fancies  it  BupiK>rted  by  the  iiir.  But 
passive  architecture  without  help  for  its  passiveness  is  unen- 
dumblo.  In  a  lately  built  house.  No.  80,  in  Oxford  Street, 
tlu'ee  huge  stone  pillam  in  the  second  story  are  carnoil  ap- 
parently by  the  edges  of  three  sheets  of  plate  glass  in  the 
iii*st  I  hardly  know  anything  (o  mutch  the  painfulncss  of 
this  and  some  other  of  our  shop  structures,  in  which  the 
iLx>n-work  is  concealed  ;  nor,  even  when  it  is  apparent,  can 
the  eye  ever  feel  satisfied  of  their  security,  when  built,  as  at 
present,  with  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  wall  above  a  rod  of  iix)n  not 
the  width  of  this  page. 
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§  Ti.  The  proper  fonns  of  this  saperimporition  of  weiglit 
on  lighinem  Iuito  arisen,  for  the  n&ost  part^  from  the  neoes- 
nty  or  deeirableneaB,  in  many  situaiionS)  of  eleyating  the  in- 
linbifced  portions  of  buildings  considerably  above  the  ground 
loTol,  espooiAlly  those  oxixMed  to  damp  or  inundation,  and 
the  oonyequent  abandonment  of  the  groiuid  story  on  uu- 
Bcrviceablet  or  else  tlio  surrender  of  it  to  public  purposes. 
ThuSy  in  many  market  and  town  houses,  the  ground  story  is 
left  open  as  a  general  place  of  sheltered  resort^  and  the  en- 
closed apartments  raised  on  pillara  In  almost  all  warm 
countries  the  luxury,  almost  tlio  necessity,  of  arcades  to  pro- 
tect the  passengers  fi*om  the  sun,  and  the  desirableness  of 
large  space  in  the  rooms  above,  lead  to  the  same  construc- 
tion. Tliroughout  the  YGnotian  islet  group,  the  houses  seem 
to  have  been  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  universally  built,  all 
the  older  polocos  appearing  to  liave  hod  tlie  rez  de  chaussf^o 
perfectly  open,  the  upper  parts  of  the  jMilace  being  sustained 
on  magnificent  arches,  and  the  smaller  houses  sustained  in  the 
same  manner  on  wooden  piers,  still  retained  in  many  of  the 
cortiles,  and  exhibited  characteristically  tliroughout  tlio  ninin 
street  of  Murano.  As  ground  became  more  valuable  and 
liouso-room  more  scarce,  theRo  gi'ound-floors  were  enclosed 
with  wall  voUh  bctwron  iho  original  Hhuff^i,  and  so  roiimiii ; 
but  the  type  of  the  Rtrncturo  of  ilie  entire  city  is  given  in  the 
Dncal  Palace. 

^  VII.  To  this  kind  of  superimposition  we  owe  the  most 
picturesque  street  efTects  throughout  the  world,  and  the  most 
graceful,  as  well  as  tlie  most .  grotesque,  l)uiUlings,  from  the 
uiany-shafied  fantasy  of  the  Alhambra  (a  building  as  beautiful 
in  dis)X)8ition  as  it  is  base  in  ornamentation)  to  tlio  four-legged 
stolidity  of  tlie  Swiss  Chalet :  *  nor  iliese  only,  but  groat  \v.\y\. 
of  the  clTect  of  our  cathedrals,  in  which,  necessarily,  the  closo 

•  I  have  Bpent  much  of  my  life  among  the  Alps;  but  I  nev«r  paiw,  with- 
out Rome  feeling  of  new  Kurpriso,  Iho  Clialot,  standincc  <>"  ^^  four  pi'gs 
(eacli  topiMul  with  a  flat  Htouu),  balanced  in  the  fury  of  Alpino  winfla.  It  is 
not,  perhapfs  goncnilly  known  tliat  the  chief  use  of  Iho  arrangement  ih  not 
Bo  much  to  raise  the  building  alM)ve  the  8now,  as  to  get  adrauglit  of  wind 
beneath  it,  which  may  prevent  the  drift  from  rising  against  its  sides. 
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triforium  and  olei*estory  walls  are  superimpoBed  on  the  nave 
piers  ;  perhaps  with  most  majesty  where  with  greatest  sitt" 
plicitj,  as  in  the  old  bosjlican  types,  and  the  noble  cathedral 
of  Pisa. 

§  vnL  In  order  to  the  delightfulness  and  securi^  of  all 
such  arrangements,  this  law  must  be  observed : — that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  wall  above  them,  the  shafts  are  to 
be  short  Tou  may  take  your  given  height  of  wall,  and  turn 
any  quantity  of  that  wall  into  shaft  that  you  like  ;  but  you 
must  not  tui*n  it  all  into  tall  shafts,  and  then  put  more  wall 
above.  Thus,  having  a  house  five  stories  high,  you  may  turn 
the  lower  story  into  shafts,  and  leave  the  four  stories  in  wall ; 
or  the  two  lower  stories  into  shafts,  and  leave  three  in  wall ; 
but,  whatever  you  add  to  the  shaft,  you  must  take  from  the 
wall.  Then  also,  of  course,  tlie  shorter  the  shaft  the  tliicker 
will  be  its  proportionate^  if  not  its  actual,  diameter.  In  the 
Ducal  Pahice  of  Venice  the  shoiiost  shafts  are  always  the 
thickest* 

§  IX.  The  second  kind  of  superimposition,  lightness  on 
weight,  is,  in  its  most  necessary  use,  of  stories  of  houses  one 
upon  another,  where,  of  course,  wall  veil  is  required  in  the 
lower  ones,  and  has  to  support  wall  veil  above,  aided  by  as 
much  of  shaft  structure  as  is  attainable  within  the  given 
hmits.  The  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  merit  of  the  Roman 
and  Renaissance  Venetian  architects  is  their  gi'oceful  manage- 
ment of  this  kind  of  superimposition  ;  sometimes  of  complete 
coui*ses  of  external  arches  and  shafts  one  above  the  other  ; 
sometimes  of  apoi*t.nres  with  intermediate  cornices  at  the  levels 
of  the  lloors,  and  large  shafts  from  top  io  bottom  of  the  build- 
in^  ;  always  observing  that  the  upper  stories  shall  be  at  once 
lighter  and  richer  than  the  lower  ones.  The  entire  value  of 
Kiioh  buildings  depends  upon  the  perfect  and  easy  expi^ession 
of  tlio  relative  strength  of  the  stories,  and  the  unity  obtained 
by  the  varieties  of  their  proportions,  while  yet  the  fact  of 
superimposition  and  separation  by  floora  is  frankly  told. 

§  X.  In  churches  and  other  buildings  in  wliich  there  is  no 
separation  by  floors,  another  kind  of  pui*e  shaft  supenmposition 
•  Appendix  20,  *' Shafts  of  the  Duoal  Palace.'* 
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is  often  used,  in  order  to  enable  the  builder  to  avail  himsplf  ojF 
ifiort  and  slender  shaftA.  It  has  been  noted  that  these  are 
often  easily  attainable,  and  of  precious  materials,  when  shafts 
large  enough  and  sbx>ng  enough  to  do  the  work  at  once,  could  \ 
not  be  obtained  except  at  unjustifiable  expense,  and  of  coarse  ; 
stone.  The  architect  has  then  no  choice  but  to  aiTange  his 
work  it,  successive  stories  ;  either  frankly  completing  the  arch 
work  and  cornice  of  each,  and  beginning  a  new  story  above  it^ 
which  is  the  honester  and  nobler  way,  or  else  tying  the  stories 
together  by  sujiplementary  shafts  from  floor  to  roof, — the 
gonorul  practice  of  tlie  NoUiem  Gothic,  and  one  which,  unless 
most  gracefully  managed,  gives  the  look  of  a  scaffolding,  with 
crofls-ix)lo8  tied  to  its  nprights,  to  the  whole  clei*eRtory  wall. 
'J*lio  l>0Ht  ninthcMl  is  that  winch  avotdM  all  ohanco  of  iho  upright 
Nliaftn  l)oing  stipposod  contitinouH,  by  inci*etuiiiig  their  numlH)r 
and  changing  their  places  in  the  upper  stories,  so  that  tlie 
whole  work  bi*anchcs  from  the  ground  like  a  tree.  This  is  the 
supenmposition  of  the  Byzantine  aud  the  Pisan  Romanesque  ; 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  it  being,  I  tliink,  tlie  Southern 
portico  of  St  Mark's,  tlie  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Pistoja, 
and  the  apse  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  In  Renaissance  work 
tlie  two  principlos  are  equally  distinct,  tliougli  the  shafts  are 
(I  think)  always  one  above  tlie  other.  The  reader  may  see  one 
of  the  best  example's  of  the  separately  superiiniK)sed  story  in 
Whitehall  (and  another  far  inferior  in  St  Paul's),  and  by  turn- 
ing himself  round  at  Whitehall  may  compare  with  it  the  sys- 
tem of  connecting  shafts  in  the  Treasury  ;  though  this  is  a 
singularly  bad  example,  the  window  cornices  of  the  firat  floor 
being  like  shelves  in  a  cupboard,  and  cutting  the  mass  of  the 
building  in  two,  in  spite  of  the  pillars. 

S  XI.  But  tliis  Hiipoi'imiioRition  of  lightness  on  weight  ih 
still  more  distinctly  the  system  of  many  buildings  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  above  called  Architecture  of  Position,  that  is  to 
say,  architecture  of  which  the  greater  part  is  intended  merely 
to  keep  something  in  a  peculiar  position  ;  as  in  light-houses, 
and  many  towers  and  belfries.  The  subject  of  spire  and  tower 
architecture,  however,  is  so  interesting  and  extensive,  that  I 
have  thoughts  of  writing  a  detached  essay  upon  it,  and,  at  all 
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events,  cannot  enter  upon  it  here :  but  this  much  is  enough 
for  the  reader  to  note  for  oiu*  pi^esent  purpose,  that»  although 
many  towera  do  in  rcaUty  stand  on  piera  or  shafts,  as  the  cen- 
tral towel's  of  cathedrals,  yet  the  expression  of  all  of  Uiem, 
and  the  real  structure  of  the  best  and  strongest,  are  the  eleva- 
tion of  gradually  diminishing  weight  on  massy  or  even  solid 
foundation.  Nevertheless,  since  the  tower  is  in  its  origin  a 
l)uil<1ing  for  Htrength  of  defouco,  and  fiiiUifuhioHs  of  watch, 
rather  than  splendor  of  aspect,  its  ti'ue  expression  is  of  just  so 
much  diminution  of  weight  upwards  as  ma}'  be  necessaiy  to 
its  fully  balanced  strength,  not  a  jot  more.  Tliere  must  be 
no  light- headedness  in  your  noble  tower :  impregnable  founda- 
tion, wrathful  crest,  with  the  vizor  down,  and  the  dai*k  vigil- 
ance seen  through  the  clefts  of  it ;  not  the  filigree  crown  or 
embroidered  cap.  No  towers  ai*e  so  grand  as  the  square- 
browed  ones,  with  massy  cornices  and  rent  battlements :  next 
to  these  come  the  fantastic  towers,  with  their  vaiious  forms 
of  steep  roof;  the  best»  not  the  cone,  but  the  plain  gable 
thrown  very  high ;  last  of  all  in  my  mind  (of  good  towers), 
those  with  spires  or  ci*owns,  though  these,  of  course,  are  fittest 
for  ecclesiastical  purix>ses,  and  capable  of  the  iichest  orna- 
ment The  paltry  four  or  eight  pinnacled  things  we  call 
towei*s.in  England  (as  in  York  Minster),  are  mere  confec- 
tioner's Gothic,  and  not  worth  classing. 

§  xiL  Ihit,  in  all  of  thorn,  this  I  believe  to  bo  a  yHuui  of 
chief  nocessit}', — tliat  they  shall  seem  to  stimd,  and  shall  verily 
stand,  in  their  own  strength ;  not  by  help  of  buttresses  nor 
artful  balancings  on  this  side  and  on  that  Your  noble  tower 
must  need  no  help,  must  be  sustained  by  no  crutches,  nmst 
give  place  to  no  suspicion  of  decrepitude.  Its  office  may  be 
to  withstiuid  war,  look  forth  for  tidings,  or  to  point  to  heaven  : 
but  it  must  have  in  its  own  walls  the  strength  to  do  this  ;  it  is 
lo  be  itseU  a  bulwark,  not  to  be  sust^uued  by  other  bulwarks ; 
to  nse  and  look  forth,  **  the  tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh 
towai'd  Dumascus,"  like  a  stern  sentinel,  not  like  a  child  held 
up  in  its  nurse's  arms.  A  tower  may,  indeed,  have  a  kind  of 
buttress,  a  projection,  or  subordinate  tower  at  each  of  its 
angles ;  but  these  are  to  its  main  body  like  the  satellites  to  a 
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■hafl^  joined  with  its  strength,  and  associated  in  its  upright- 
ness, part  of  the  tower  itself :  exactly  in  the  proportion  in 
which  thej  lose  their  massive  unity  with  its  body  and  assume 
tlio  form  of  true  buttress  walls  set  on  its  angles,  the  tower 
loses  its  dignity. 

%  xuL  These  two  characters,  then,  are  common  to  all  noble 
towers,  however  otherwise  different  in  purpose  or  feature, — 
the  firsts  that  they  rise  from  massy  foundation  to  liglitor  sum- 
mits, frowning  with  battlements  perhaps,  but  yet  evidently 
more  pierced  and  thinner  in  wall  than  beneath,  and,  in  most 
ecclesiastical  examples,  divided  into  rich  open  work :  the  sec- 
ond, that  wliatever  Uie  form  of  the  tower,  it  shall  not  appear 
to  stand  by  help  of  buttresses.  It  follows  from  the  first  con- 
dition, as  indeed  it  would  have  followed  from  ordiiiaiy  rosthoiic 
requu*ements,  that  we  shall  have  continual  variation  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  stories,  and  the  larger  number  of  aper- 
tures towards  the  top, — a  condition  exquisitely  carried  out  in 
the  old  Lombardic  towers,  in  which,  however  small  they  may 
be,  the  number  of  apertures  is  always  regularly  increased  to- 
wards the  summit ;  generally  one  window  in  the  lowest  stories, 
two  in  the  second,  then  throe,  five,  and  nix  ;  often,  also,  one, 
two,  four,  and  six,  with  boautiful  Ryminoirios  of  i)liuunf^,  not 
at  present  to  our  puiposo.  Wo  may  Huflicionily  oxoniplify  tiio 
general  laws  of  tower  building  by  placing  side  by  side,  dmwn 
to  the  same  scale,  a  mediaeval  tower,  in  which  most  of  them 
ore  simply  and  unaffectedly  observed,  and  one  of  oiu*  own 
modern  towers,  in  which  every  one  of  them  is  violated,  in 
small  space,  convenient  for  comparison.     (Plate  VL) 

§  xrv.  The  old  tower  is  that  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  not  a 
very  perfect  example,  for  its  top  is  Renaissance,  but  as  good 
Eenaissance  as  there  is  in  Venice  ;  and  it  is  fit  for  our  present 
pur|)ose,  because  it  owes  none  of  its  effect  to  ornament.  It  is 
built  as  simply  ns  it  well  can  be  to  answer  its  ])ui*poso :  no 
buttresses  ;  no  external  features  whatever,  except  sonic  huts 
at  the  base,  and  the  loggia,  afterwards  built,  which,  on  pur- 
pose, I  have  not  drawn  ;  one  bold  square  mass  of  brickwork  ; 
double  walls,  with  an  ascending  inclined  plane  between  them, 
with  apertures  as  small  as  possible,  and  these  only  in  neoes- 
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sary  pl^u^es,  giving  just  the  light  required  for  ascending  the 
stiiir  or  slope,  not  a  my  more ;  and  the  weight  of  the  whole 
roliovod  only  by  tlio  double  piListera  on  the  sides,  sust4uniug 
small  arches  at  the  top  of  the  mass>  each  decorated  with  the 
scallop  or  cockle  shell,  presently  to  be  noticed  as  frequent  in 
Renaissance  ornament,  and  here,  for  once,  thoroughly  well 
applied.  Then,  when  the  necessary  height  is  reached,  the 
belfry  is  left  open,  as  in  the  ordinary  liomanesque  campanile, 
only  the  shafts  more  slender,  but  severe  and  simple,  and  the 
whole  crowned  by  as  much  spire  as  the  tower  would  cany, 
to  render  it  more  serviceable  as  a  landmark.  The  arrange- 
ment is  repeated  in  numberless  campaniles  throughout 
Italy. 

§  XV.  The  one  beside  it  is  one  of  those  of  the  lately  built 
college  at  Edinburgh  I  liave  not  taken  it  as  worse  than  many 
others  (just  as  I  have  not  taken  the  St  Mark's  tower  as  lietter 
than  many  others) ;  but  it  happens  to  compress  our  Bntish 
system  of  tower  building  into  small  space.  The  Venetian 
tower  rises  850  feet,'*'  and  has  no  buttresses,  though  built  of 
brick  ;  the  British  tower  iises  121  feet,  and  is  built  of  stone, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  standing  without  two  huge 
buttresses  on  each  angle.  The  St.  Mark's  tower  has  a  high 
sloping  ix>of,  but  caiiios  it  simply,  requiring  no  pinnacles  at 
its  angles  ;  the  British  tower  has  no  visible  roof,  but  has  four 
piiiuiidus  for  nioi*e  ornainout.  The  Venetiau  tower  has  its 
hghtest  i>art  at  the  top,  and  is  massy  at  the  base ;  the  Bi'itish 
tower  has  its  lightest  part  at  the  base,  and  shuts  up  its  win- 
dows into  a  mei'e  aii*owslit  at  the  tox).  What  the  tower  was 
built  for  at  all  must  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  every  beholder ;  for  surely  no  studious  inhabitant  of 
its  upper  chambers  will  be  conceived  to  be  pursuing  his  em- 
ployments by  the  light  of  the  single  chink  on  each  side  ;  and, 
liiiil  it  boon  intended  for  a  belfry,  the  sound  of  its  bells  would 

*  I  have  taken  ProfeHSor  Willis's  estimate ;  there  being  discrepanoy 
among  various  statements.  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  measure  the 
height  myself,  the  building  being  one  whioh  does  not  come  within  the 
range  of  our  future  inquiries  ;  and  its  exact  dimensions,  even  hero,  are 
of  no  importance  as  respects  the  question  at  issue. 
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.  .•• 
hftTO  been  as  effectnallj  preTenied  from  getting  out^  as  the 
light  from  getting  in. 

§  xvL  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  towers  and  of  su- 
perimposition,  one  other  feature,  not  conveniently  to  be 
omitted  from  our  house-building,  requires  a  moment's  notice, 
— the  staircase. 

In  modem  houses  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  architect, 
ural  feature,  and  is  nearly  always  an  ugly  one,  from  its  being 
apparently  without  support  And  here  I  may  not  unfitly  note 
the  important  distinction,  which  perhaps  ought  to  have  been 
dwelt  upon  in  some  places  before  now,  between  Uie  marvellous 
and  the  perilous  in  apparent  construction.  There  are  many 
edifices  which  are  awful  or  admirable  in  their  height,  and 
lightiiosH,  and  lioldness  of  form,  respecting  whichi  novoi*tlie- 
less,  we  Iiavo  no  fcvu*  tliat  ihoy  should  fall.  Many  a  nii^lily 
dome  and  aerial  aisle  and  arch  may  seem  to  stand,  as  I  said, 
by  miracle,  but  by  steadfast  miracle  notwithstanding ;  there 
is  no  fear  that  the  miracle  should  cease.  We  have  a  sense  of 
inherent  power  in  them,  or,  at  all  events,  of  concealed  and 
mysterious  provision  for  their  safety.  But  in  leaning  towers, 
as  of  Pisa  or  Bologna,  and  in  much  minor  architecture,  pas- 
sive architecture,  of  modem  times,  wo  fool  that  tlioro  is  but  w 
chance  between  tlio  building  and  dbstruction  ;  that  Uicro  is  no 
miraculous  life  in  it,  which  animates  it  into  security,  but  an 
obstinate,  perhaps  vain,  resistance  to  immediate  danger.  The 
appearance  of  this  is  often  as  strong  in  small  things  as  in 
large  ;  in  the  sounding-boards  of  pulpits,  for  instance,  when 
sustained  by  a  single  pillar  behind  them,  so  that  one  is  in 
dread,  during  the  whole  sermon,  of  the  preacher  being  crushed 
if  a  single  nail  should  give  way ;  and  again,  the  modern  geo- 
metrical unsupported  staircase.  Tlioro  is  great  disadvantage, 
also,  in  the  arrangcmont  of  this  latter,  when  room  is  of  value  ; 
and  excessive  ungraceful ness  in  its  awkward  divisions  of  iiie 
passage  walls,  or  windows.  In  medicovol  architecture,  whcro 
tliero  was  need  of  iXK)m,  the  staircase  was  spiral,  and  enclosed 
generally  in  an  exterior  tower,  which  added  infinitely  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  building ;  nor  was  the  stair  itself 
steeper  nor  less  commodious  than  the  ordinary  compressed 
Vol.  I.— 14 
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straigbt  staircase  of  a  modem  dwelling-house.  Many  of  the 
lichest  towers  of  domestic  architecture  owe  their  origin  to 
this  aritingement  In  Italy  the  staircase  is  often  in  the  open 
air,  suiToundiug  the  in  tenor  court  of  the  house,  and  giving 
access  to  its  various  galleries  or  loggias :  in  this  case  it  is  ol- 
most  always  supported  by  bold  shafts  and  arches,  and  forms 
a  most  interesting  additional  feature  of  the  cortile,  but  pre- 
sents no  peculiarity  of  construction  requiiiug  our  present  ex- 
amination. 

1  We  may  here,  therefore,  dose  our  inquiries  into  the  sub- 
ject of  constiniction  ;  nor  must  the  reader  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  simpUcity  or  apparent  barrenness  of  their  present  results. 
He  will  find,  when  he  begins  to  apply  them,  that  they  are  of 
more  value  than  they  now  seem  ;  but  I  have  studiously  avoided 
lotting  myself  bo  drawn  into  any  intricato  question,  because  I 
wishod  to  ask  from  tho  rciulor  only  ho  niucJi  attuntion  as  it 
seemed  that  oven  tlio  must  indifToreut  would  not  bo  unwilling 
to  pay  to  a  subject  wliich  is  hourly  becoming  of  greater  prac- 
tical interest  Evidently  it  would  have  been  altogether  beside 
tlio  purpose  of  tliis  ou^ay  to  have  entered  deeply  into  tlio  ab- 
stract science,  or  closely  into  the  mechanical  detail,  of  cou- 
sbi*uctiou  :  both  have  been  illustrated  by  writers  far  more 
capable  of  doing  so  than  I,  and  may  be  studied  at  the  reader's 
discretion  ;  all  that  has  been  hero  endeavored  was  the  leading 
him  to  appeal  to  something  like  delinito  })i'inciplo,  and  refer 
to  the^  easily  intelligible  laws  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
whenever  he  found  his  judgment  likely  to  be  overborne  by 
authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  dazzled  by  novelty  on  tho  other. 
If  he  has  time  to  do  more,  and  to  follow  out  in  all  their  brill- 
iancy the  mechanical  inventions  of  tho  great  onginoerB  and 
architectu  of  tho  day,  I,  in  some  sort,  envy  him,  but  must  part 
conqiany  with  him  :  for  my  way  lies  not  along  tho  viaduct, 
but  down  tho  quiet  valley  which  its  arches  cross,  nor  through 
tho  tunnel,  but  up  the  hill-side  which  its  cavern  darkens,  to 
see  wh!it  gifts  Nature  will  give  us,  and  with  what  imagery  she 
will  fill  our  thoughts,  that  the  stones  we  have  ranged  in  rude 
order  may  now  be  touched  with  life  ;  nor  lose  for  ever,  in 
their  hewn  nakedness,  the  voices  they  had  of  oLl,  wlicu  the 
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Tallej  sireamlet  eddied  round  them  in  palpitating  lights  and 
the  winds  of  the  hiU-Bide  shook  over  them  the  shadows  of  the 
fern. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MATERIAL  OF  ORNAMENT. 


§  L  We  enter  now  on  the  second  division  of  our  subject 
We  have  no  more  to  do  with  heavy  stones  and  hard  Unes  ;  we 
are  going  to  lie  happy  :  to  look  round  in  Uie  world  and  dis- 
cover (in  a  serious  manner  always,  however,  and  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility)  what  we  like  best  in  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  same 
at  our  leisure  :  to  gather  it,  examine  it^  fasten  all  wo  can  of  it 
into  imperishable  forms,  and  put  it  whore  wo  may  see  it  for 
ever. 

This  is  to  decorate  architecture. 

§  n.  There  are,  therefore,  three  steps  in  the  process  :  fii'st, 
to  find  out  in  a  grave  manner  what  we  like  best ;  secondh', 
to  put  as  much  of  this  as  we  can  (which  is  little  enough)  into 
form;  thirdly,  to  put  this  formed  abstraction  into  a  proper 
place. 

And  wo  havo  now,  therefore,  to  make  those  throe  inquiries 
in  succession  first,  what  we  like,  or  what  is  the  right  material 
of  ornament ;  then  how  we  are  to  present  it,  or  its  right  treat- 
ment ;  tlien,  where  we  are  to  put  it,  or  its  right  place.  I  think 
I  can  answer  that  first  inquiry  in  this  Chapter,  the  second  in- 
quiry in  the  next  Chapter,  and  the  third  I  shall  answer  in  a 
more  difTusive  manner,  by  taking  up  in  succession  the  several 
parts  of  architecture  above  distinguished,  and  rapidly  notinj; 
the  kind  of  ornament  fittest  for  each. 

§  TIL  I  said  in  chapter  IL  §  xrv.,  that  all  noble  ornainentn- 
iion  was  tlie  expression  of  man's  delight  in  God  s  work.  This 
implied  that  there  was  an  iV/noble  ornamentation,  which  was 
the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  his  own.  There  is  such  a 
school,  chiefiy  degraded  classic  and  Renaissance,  in  which  the 
ornament  is  composed  of  imitations  of  things  made  by  man.  I 
think,  before  inquiring  what  we  Uke  best  of  Qod's  work,  we 
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had  better  get  rid  of  all  this  imitation  of  man's,  and  be  quite 
sure  we  do  not  like  iholL. 

§  IV.  Wo  Hhall  nipidly  glance,  then,  at  the  material  of  deco- 
ration hence  derived.  And  now  I  cannot,  as  I  before  have 
done  respecting  constiniction,  conmnoe  the  reader  of  one  tiling 
being  wrong,  and  another  right  I  have  confessed  as  much 
again  and  again  ;  I  am  now  only  to  make  ax^peal  to  him,  and 
ci*OHS-qiicution  him,  whether  ho  really  does  like  things  or  not 
If  he  likes  the  ornament  on  the  base  of  the  column  of  the  Place 
Yenddme,  composed  of  Wellington  boots  and  hiced  frock  coats, 
I  cannot  help  it ;  I  can  only  say  I  differ  from  him,  and  don't 
like  it  And  if,  therefore,  I  speak  dictatorially,  and  say  this 
is  base,  or  degraded,  or  ugly,  I  mean  only  that  I  believe  men 
of  the  longest  experience  in  the  matter  would  either  think  it 
so,  or  would  be  prevented  from  thinking  it  so  only  by  some 
morbid  condition  of  their  minds  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  reader, 
if  he  examine  himself  candidly,  will  usually  agree  in  my 
statements. 

§  v.  The  subjects  of  ornament  found  in  man's  work  may 
properly  fall  into  four  heads  :  1.  Instruments  of  art,  agriculture, 
and  wai* ;  armor,  and  dress ;  2.  Drapeiy ;  8.  Shipping ;  4. 
Architcctiu'e  itselL 

1.  Instruments,  armor,  and  dress. 

Tlie  custom  of  raising  ti*ophios  on  pillars,  and  of  dedicating 
uvnis  in  temples,  up})etu*8  to  have  firat  suggested  the  idea  of 
employing  them  as  the  subjects  of  sculptuiid  ornament : 
thenceforward,  this  abuse  has  been  chiefly  characteristic  of 
r.liiHsical  architecture,  whether  true  or  Bonaissanco.  Armor  is 
a  noble  thing  in  its  proper  service  and  subordination  to  the 
body  ;  so  is  an  animal's  hide  on  its  back  ;  but  a  heap  of  cast 
*  skins,  or  of  shed  armor,  is  alike  \m  worthy  of  all  regai*d  or  imi- 
tation. We  owe  much  tmo  sublimity,  and  more  of  delightful 
incturosquoness,  to  the  introduction  of  armor  both  in  painting 
iiud  Hciilptnre  :  in  i)oetry  it  is  better  still, — Homer's  uudrcsaed 
Achilleu  is  loss  grand  than  his  crested  and  shielded  Achilles, 
though  Phidias  would  rather  have  had  him  naked  ;  in  all  medi- 
ojval  painting,  arms,  like  all  other  parts  of  costume,  are  treated 
with  exquisite  cai*e  and  delight ;  in  the  designs  of  Leonardo, 
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Baffiiell^,  find  Perugino,  the  armor  sdmetiiDes  becomeB  almost 
too  conspicuous  from  thd  rich  and  endless  invention  bestowed 
upon  it ;  while  Titian  and  Rubens  seek  in  its  flash  what  the 
Milanese  and  Ferugiau  sought  in  its  form,  sometimes  sulK)rdi- 
Dating  heroism  to  the  light  of  the  steel,  while  the  groat 
designers  weiiHed  themselves  in  its  elaborate  fancy. 

But  all  this  labor  was  given  to  the  living,  not  the  dead 
armor ;  to  the  shell  with  its  animal  in  it,  not  the  cast  shell  of 
the  beach ;  and  even  so,  it  was  introduced  more  sparingly  by 
the  good  sculptors  than  the  good  painters  ;  for  the  former 
felt^  and  with  justice,  that  the  painter  had  the  power  of  con- 
quering the  over  prominence  of  costume  by  the  expression 
and  color  of  the  countonancn,  and  that  by  the  darknons  of  the 
oyn,  and  glow  of  thn  chook,  lin  could  ulwayHConciiior  tho  gloom 
and  the  flash  of  the  mail ;  but  thoy  could  hardly,  by  any 
boldness  or  energy  of  thb  marble  features,  conquer  the  for- 
wardness and  conspicuousness  of  the  sharp  armorial  forms. 
Their  armed  figures  were  therefore  almost  always  subordi- 
nate, their  principal  figures  draped  or  naked,  and  tlioir  choice 
of  subject  was  much  influenced  by  this  feeling  of  necessity. 
But  the  Renaissance  sculptors  displayed  tlie  love  of  a  Camilla 
for  the  mere  crest  and  plume.  Paltry  and  false  alike  in  every 
fooling  of  their  narrowed  minds,  they  attAchod  thoniHclvos,  not 
only  to  coskume  without  the  pci*8on,  but  to  the  pettiest  do- 
tails  of  the  costume  itself.  They  could  not  describe  Achilles, 
but  they  could  describe  his  shield ;  a  shield  like  those  of 
dedicated  spoil,  without  a  handle,  never  to  be  waved  in  the 
face  of  war.  And  then  we  have  helmets  and  lances,  ban n era 
and  swordsi  sometimes  with  men  to  hold  them,  sometimes 
without ;  but  always  chiselled  with  a  tailor-like  love  of  the 
chasing  or  the  embroidery, — show  helmets  of  the  slnj^o,  no 
Vulcan  work  on  them,  no  heavy  hammer  strokes,  no  VM\\\  llro 
in  the  metal  of  them,  nothing  but  pasteboard  crests  and  high 
feather&  And  these,  cast  together  in  disorderly  heaps,  or 
grinning  vacantly  over  key-stones,  form  one  of  the  leading 
doc/>i*ations  of  Renaissance  architecture,  and  that  one  of  the 
best ;  for  helmets  and  lances,  however  loosely  laid,  are  better 
than  violins,  and   pipes,   and   books  of  music,   which  were 
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another  of  the  Polladian  and  Sansovinian  sonrces  of  oma- 
ment.  Sup|)ortecl  by  ancient  authority,  the  abuse  soon  be- 
(!amo  a  matter  of  pride,  and  since  it  was  easy  to  copy  a  heap 
of  cast  clotlies,  but  difficult  to  manage  an  an*angcd  design  of 
human  figures,  the  indolence  of  architects  came  to  the  aid  of 
their  affectation,  until  by  the  modems  we  find  the  practice 
earned  out  to  its  most  interesting  results,  and,  as  above 
noted,  a  largo  pair  of  boots  occupying  the  principal  place  in 
tliti  bas-reliefs  on  the  base  of  the  Colonnu  Vcudumo. 

§  VI.  A  less  offensive,  because  singularly  gi*otcsque,  ex- 
ample of  the  abuse  at  its  height,  occurs  in  the  H6tel  des  In- 
valides,  where  the  dormer  windows  are  suits  of  armor  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  corselet,  crowned  by  the  helmet^  and 
with  the  window  in  the  middle  of  the  breast. 

Instruments  of  agricultnre  and  the  arts  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  except  in  hieroglyphics,  and  other  work,  where 
they  are  not  employed  as  ornament^  but  represented  for  the 
sake  of  accurate  knowledge,  or  as  symbola  Wherever  they 
have  purpose  of  this  kind,  they  are  of  course  perfectly  right ; 
but  they  are  then  x^&rt  of  the  building's  conversation,  not  con- 
ducive to  its  beauty.  The  French  have  managed,  with  great 
dexterity,  the  representation  of  the  machinery  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  tlieir  Luxor  obelisk,  now  sculptured  on  its  base. 

§  VII.  2.  Drapery.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  error  of 
introducing  drapery,  as  such,  for  ornament,  in  the  *'  Seven 
Lamps."  I  may  here  note  a  curious  instiuice  of  the  abuse  in 
the  church  of  the  Jesuiti  at  Venice  (Renaissance).  On  first 
entering  you  suppose  that  the  church,  being  in  a  poor  quaii;er 
of  the  city,  has  been  somewhat  meanly  decorated  by  heavy 
green  and  white  curtains  of  an  ordinary  upholsterer's  pat- 
tern ;  on  looking  closer,  they  ai^e  discovered  to  be  of  marble, 
with  the  green  pattern  inlaid.  Another  remarkable  instance 
is  in  a  piece  of  not  altogether  unworthy  architecture  at  Paris 
(Rue  Rivoli),  where  the  columns  are  supposed  to  bo  decorated 
with  images  of  handkcrchiofs  lied  in  a  stout  knot  round  the 
middle  of  them.  This  shrewd  invention  bids  fair  to  become  a 
new  order.  Multitudes  of  ninssy  curtains  and  vanous  uphol- 
ster}', more  or  less  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  drawing-room. 
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are  carved  and  gilt,  in  wood  or  stx>nc,  about  the  altara  and 
oilier  theatrical  portions  of  Romaiiist  churches ;  but  from 
these  coai-se  and  senseless  vulgaiities  wo  may  well  turn,  in  all 
haste,  to  note,  with  respect  as  well  as  I'egret,  one  of  the  en*ors 
of  the  great  school  of  Niccolo  Pisano, — an  enor  so  full  of 
feeling  as  to  be  sometimes  all  but  redeemed,  and  aitogothcr 
forgiven, — the  sculpture,  namely,  of  curtains  around  the  yv- 
cumbent  statues  u})on  tombs,  curtains  which  angels  are  r()2>- 
resented  as  withdrawing,  to  gaze  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  at  rest  For  some  time  the  idea  was  simply  and  slightly 
expressed,  and  though  there  was  always  a  poinfulness  in  find- 
ing the  shafts  of  stone,  which  were  felt  to  be  the  real  support- 
ers of  the  canopy,  represented  as  of  yielding  drapoi*y,  yet  the 
l)eauty  of  the  iingrlic*.  fignres,  and  the  iondorncHS  of  the 
thought,  disarmed  all  aniniiul version.  I3ut  the  scholars  of  Uie 
Pisaui,  as  usual,  caricatured  when  they  were  unable  to  invent ; 
and  the  quiet  curtained  canopy  became  a  huge  marble  tent, 
with  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  it.  Tlius  vulgarised,  the  idea 
itnolf  soon  diflai)i>caro(l,  to  make  room  for  iinm,  torches,  and 
weepei-s,  and  the  other  modern  paraphernalia  of  tlie  chm-ch- 
yard. 

§  viii.  8.  Sliippinpf.  I  have  allowed  this  kind  of  subject  to 
form  a  se2)arato  head,  owing  to  the  importimce  of  rostra  in 
lloman  decoration,  and  to  the  continual  occuiTence  of  naval 
subjects  in  modern  monumental  bas-relief.  Mr.  Fergusson 
says,  somewhat  doubtfully,  that  he  perceives  a  ^' kind  of 
beauty  '*  in  a  ship  :  I  say,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  that 
a  ship  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  man  ever  made,  and  one  of 
the  noblest ;  nor  do  I  know  any  lines,  out  of  divine  work,  so 
lovely  as  those  of  the  head  of  a  ship,  or  even  as  the  sweep  of 
tlio  timbers  of  a  small  boat,  not  a  race  boat,  a  mere  floatinj!: 
chisel,  but  a  broad,  strong,  sea  boat,  able  to  breast  a  wave  and 
break  it :  and  yet,  with  all  this  beauty,  ships  cannot  be  made 
subjects  of  sculpture.  No  one  pauses  in  particular  delight 
beneath  the  pediments  of  the  Admiralty  ;  nor  does  sceneiy  of 
shipping  ever  become  prominent  in  bas-relief  without  destroy- 
ing it :  witness  the  base  of  the  Nelson  pillar.  It  may  be,  and 
must  be  sometimes,  introduced  in  severe  suboixlination  to  the 
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figure  subject^  but  just  enough  to  indicate  the  scene ;  sketched 
in  the  lightest  lines  on  the  background ;  never  with  any  at- 
tempt at  realisation,  never  with  any  equality  to  the'  force  of 
the  figures,  unlcua  the  whole  purpose  of  tlio  subject  be  pictu- 
resque. I  shall  explain  this  exception  presently,  in  speaking 
of  imitative  ai'chitectura 

§  IX.  Tlioro  18  one  jiieco  of  a  ship's  fittings,  however,  which 
may  l>o  thought  to  have  obtained  acceptance  as  a  con9tant 
element  of  arishitecturul  ornament, — the  cable :  it  isnot»  how- 
ever, the  cable  itself,  but  its  abstract  form,  a  group  of  twisted 
lines  (which  a  cable  only  exhibits  in  common  with  many  natu- 
ral objects),  which  is  indeed  beautiful  as  on  ornament  Make 
the  resemblance  complete,  give  to  the  stone  the  threads  and 
chamcter  of  the  cable,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  regard  the 
sculpture  with  curiosity',  but  never  more  Avith  admiration. 
Oonsithu*  tlio  cllbct  of  the  biiuo  of  the  statue  of  King  William 
IV.  at  lliu  end  of  liondon  Bridge. 

g  X.  4.  Architecture  itself.  The  erroneous  use  of  armor,  or 
dress,  or  instruments,  or  shipping,  as  decorative  subject^  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  bad  architecture— Roman  or 
Renaissance.  But  the  false  use  of  architecture  itself,  as  an 
oniament  of  ai*cliitecture,  is  conspicuous  even  in  the  medioBvol 
work  of  the  l)est  times,  and  is  a  grievous  fault  in  some  of  its 
noblest  examples. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  gi*eat  importance  to  note  exactly  at  what 
point  this  abuse  begins,  and  in  what  it  consists. 

§  XI.  In  all  bos-rehef,  ai*chitcoture  may  be  introduced  as  an 
explanation  of  the  scone  in  which  Uio  figures  act ;  but  with 
more  or  less  prominence  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  importance 
of  the  figures. 

The  metaphysical  reason  of  this  is,  that  where  the  figures 
are  of  great  value  and  beauty,  the  mind  is' supposed  to  be  en- . 
gaged  wholly  with  them  ;  and  it  is  an  impertinence  to  disturb 
its  contemplation  of  them  by  any  minor  features  whatever. 
As  the  figures  become  of  less  value,  and  are  regarded  with  less 
intensity,  accessory  subjects  may  bo  introiluced,  such  as  the 
tlioughts  may  have  leisure  for. 

Thus,  if  the  figures  be  as  large  as  life,  and  complete  statues. 
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it  ia  gross  Tulgarity  to  corre  a  temple  above  tbem,  or  diatiibute 
trbem  over  sculptured  rocks,  or  lead  thero  up  steps  into  pyni- 
mids  :  I  need  liardl;  instance  Canova's  works,*  nnd  the  Dutch 
pulpit  groups,  witli  fishermen,  boats,  and  nets,  in  tbe  midst 
of  churcli  uuTes. 

If  UiG  figures' be  in  bns-relief,  tliongli  na  brge  ns  life,  Uio 
scene  may  be  explained  by  ligbtly  traced  outlines :  ibis  is  lul- 
mirnbly  done  in  the  Ninevito  marbles. 

If  the  figures  be  in  bas-relief,  or  even  alto-relievo,  but  less 
than  life,  and  if  their  purpose  is  rather  to  enrich  n  npace  and 
produce  piaturenquo  sbadowB,  Uioii  to  draw  tlio  thoughts  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  the  scenery  in  which  they  act  may  become 
promiiioiit.  II10  niont.  oxcjiiiHito  oxnmploH  nf  tliiH  l.ivntinont  nvn 
Mm  gates  of  Uhilwvtl  What  would  that  Miuloiinti  of  the  An- 
iinmnntion  bo,  without  the  liUIo  sbrino  into  wbiitli  hIio  nlimikH 
bockf  But  all  mediseval  work  is  full  of  delightful  examples 
of  tbe  same  kiud  of  treatment  :  the  gatos  of  hell  and  of  para- 
dise ore  important  pieces,  both  of  explanation  and  eflfect,  in 
nil  early  representations  of  the  last  judgnient,  or  of  the  de- 
scent into  Hadea  The  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  cruehmg 
flat  of  the  devil  under  hie  own  door,  wlion  it  is  benteu  ui, 
would  hwdly  bo  understood  without  tJie  rospoctivo  gateways 
above.  The  l>eBt  of  nil  tlio  Inter  cnpitnls  of  tlio  Diicnl  I'nlaco 
of  Venice  depends  for  giont  part  of  its  value  on  tbe  richness 
of  a  small  campanile,  which  is  pointed  to  proudly  by  a  small 
emperor  in  a  turued-up  hat,  wlto,  the  legend  informs  us,  is 
"  Numa  Pompilio,  imperador,  edilichnclor  di  tempi  e  chiese." 

§  xn.  Shipping  may  be  introduced,  or  rich  fancy  of  veat- 
ments,  crowns,  nnd  ornaments,  exactly  on  the  snme  conditions 
na  arcbitecturo ;  and  if  the  reader  will  look  back  to  my  defi- 
nition of  the  picturesque  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  he  will  sen 
wliy  I  sniil,  above,  that  they  might  only  be  prominent  wlien  the 
purpoas  of  the  aubject  was  partly  pictkii-esquo  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  mind  ia  intonded  to  derive  part  of  its  enjoyment 
from  the  parasitical  qualities  and  aocideuta  of  the  thing,  not 
from  the  licavt  of  the  thing  ilaelf 

*  Tlie  Rclmirnlioii  of  Cntioval  hold  to  b«  oti«  nl  llii>  iiiiHit  ilmlly  sj mp- 
lomi  ill  lUe  clvilUallnn  of  Hie  iipppr  cImbcb  In  llie  present  ctntury. 
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And  thus,  while  we  must  regret  the  flapping  sails  in  the 
death  of  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square,  we  may  yet  most  heartilj* 
enjoy  the  sculpture  of  a  storm  in  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
tomb  of  Si  Pietro  Martire  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustorgio  at 
Milan,  where  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is  most  fancifully 
comx^licated  by  the  under-cut  cordage  of  the  Vessel 

g  xm.  In  all  these  instances,  however,  observe  tliat  the  per- 
iiiiHHion  tt)  roproHoat  tlio  human  wiu'k  iiu  an  ornuniont^  is  con- 
ditional on  its  being  necessary  to .  the  roprosontation  of  a 
scene,  or  explanation  of  an  action.  On  no  terms  whatever 
could  any  such  subject  be  independently  admissible. 

Observe,  therefore,  the  use  of  manufacture  as  ornament  if 


1.  With  heroic  figure  sculpture,  not  admissible  at  alL 

2.  With  jncturesque  figure  sculpture,  admissible  in  the  de- 

gree of  its  pictui*esquenes& 

3.  Witliout  figure  sculxiture,  not  admissible  at  all 

So  also  in  painting :  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Sistino  Chapel, 
would  not  have  wilhngly  painted  a  dross  of  figured  damask  or 
of  watered  satin  ;  liis  was  heroic  painting,  not  admitting  ac- 
cessoriea 

Tintoret,  Titian,  Veronese,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck,  would 
be  very  sony  to  pai*t  witli  their  figured  stuffs  and  lustrous 
silks ;  and  sori^,  observe,  exactly  in  the  degi*ee  of  their  i)ict- 
uresque  feeling.  Should  not  \oe  also  be  sorry  to  have  Bishop 
Ambrose  without  his  vest,  in  that  picture  of  the  National  Gal- 
leiy? 

But  I  think  Vandyck  would  not  have  liked,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vest  without  the  bishop.  I  much  doubt  if  Titian  or 
Vei'onese  would  have  enjoyed  going  into  Waterloo  House,  and 
making  studies  of  dresses  upon  the  counter. 

§  XIV.  So,  therefore,  finally,  neither  ni'cbitecture  nor  any 
other  hunian  work  is  adnuBsible  ns  an  ornuniont,  except  iu 
subordination  to  figure  subject  And  this  law  is  grossly  and 
painfully  violated  by  those  curious  examples  of  Gothic,  both 
eai'ly  and  late,  in  the  north,  (but  late,  I  think,  exclusively,  iu 
Italy,)  in  which  the  minor  features  of  tiie  architecture  were 
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composed  of  mnaU  models  of  the  larger  :  exiunples  which*led 
the  way  to  a  series  of  abuses  materially  affeoting  the  life, 
strength,  and  nobleness  of  the  Northern  Gk)thio, — abuses 
which  no  Ninovito,  nor  Egyptian,  nor  Orook,  nor  Byzantine, 
nor  Italian  of  the  earlier  ages  would  have  endured  for  an  in- 
stant, and  wliich  strike  mo  with  renewed  surprise  whenever 
I  pass  beneath  a  portal  of  thirteentli  century  Northern 
Gbthic,  associated  as  they  are  with  manifestations  of  exqui- 
site feeling  and  power  in  other  directions  The  porches  of 
Bourges,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  Notre  Dame  of 
Dijon,  may  bo  noted  as  conspicuous  in  error :  smnll  moilcls 
of  feudal  towers  with  diminutive  windows  and  battlements, 
of  cathedral  spires  with  scaly  pinnacles,  mixed  with  temple 
pediments  and  nondescript  edifices  of  every  kind,  are  crowded 
together  over  Uie  recess  of  the  niche  into  a  confused  fool's 
cap  for  the  saint  below.  Italian  Gothic  is  almost  entirely 
free  from  the  taint  of  this  barbarism  until  the  Benaissonce 
period,  when  it  becomes  i*ampant  in  the  cathedral  of  Gomo 
and  Certosa  of  Pavia  ;  and  at  Venice  we  find  the  Benaissanco 
churches  decorated  with  models  of  fortifications  hke  those  in 
the  repository  at  Woolwich,  or  inlaid  with  mock  arcades  in 
l>Roudo-i>or sportive,  copied  from  gardeners*  i)aintingH  at  the 
oikIh  of  consorvaU)ricH. 

§  XV.  I  conclude,  then,  with  the  reader's  leave,  that  all 
ornament  is  base  which  takes  for  its  subject  human  work, 
that  it  is  utterly  base, — painful  to  every  rightly-toned  mind, 
without  perhaps  immediate  sense  of  the  reason,  but  for  a 
reason  palpable  enough  when  we  do  think  of  ii  For  to  cai've 
our  own  work,  and  set  it  up  for  admiration,  is  a  miserable 
self-complacency,  a  contentment  in  our  own  wretched  doings, 
wlien  we  might  have  been  looking  at  Qod*s  doings.  And  all 
noble  ornament  is  the  exact  reverse  of  tliis.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  inan*s  delight  in  God's  work. 

§  XVI.  For  observe,  the  function  of  ornament  is  to  make 
you  happy.  Now  in  what  are  you  rightly  hapi)y?  Not  in 
thinking  of  what  you  have  done  yourself  ;  not  in  your  own 
pride,  not  your  own  birth ;  not  in  your  own  being,  or  your 
own  will,  but  in  looking  at  God  ;  watching  what  He  does, 
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ivhdt  He  is ;  and  obeying  His  law,  and  yielding  yourself  to 
His  will 

You  are  to  bo  made  liappy  by  omatnonts ;  tlioroforo  they 
must  bo  the  expression  of  nil  this.  Not  copies  of  your  own 
handiwork  ;  not  boastings  of  your  own  grandeur  ;  not  herald- 
ries ;  not  king's  arms,  nor  any  creature's  arms,  but  God's  arm* 
seen  in  His  work.  Not  manifestation  of  your  delight  in  your 
own  laws,  or  3'our  own  liberties,  or  your  own  inventions  \  but 
in  divine  laws,  constant,  daily,  common  laws ; — not  Composite 
laws,  nor  Doric  laws,  nor  laws  of  the  five  orders,  but  of  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

§  xviL  Then  the  pi*oper  material  of  ornament  will  be  what- 
ever God  has  created  ;  and  its  proper  treatment,  that  which 
seems  in  accordance  with  or  symbohcol  of  His  laws.  And,  for 
material,  we  shall  therefore  have,  first,  the  abstract  lines 
wlii(*h  ivro  inoHt  froquoiit  in  nature ;  und  then,  fi*om  lower  to 
higher,  the  whole  i*niigc  of  systemiviised  inorganic  and  organic 
forms.  We  shall  mpidly  glance  in  order  at  their  kinds  ;  and, 
however  absurd  the  elemental  division  of  inorganic  matter  by 
the  ancients  may  seem  to  the  modem  chemist^  it  is  one  so 
grand  and  simple  for  arrangements  of  external  appearances^ 
that  I  shall  here  follow  it ;  noticing  firat,  after  abstract  lines» 
the  imitivblo  forma  of  the  four  elements,  of  Eiu*tli,  Water, 
Fire,  and  Air,  and  then  those  of  animid  organisma  It  may 
be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  have  the  order  stated  in  a 
clear  succession  at  first,  thus  : — 

1.  Abstract  lines. 

2.  Forms  of  Earth  (Crystals). 
8.  Forms  of  Water  (Waves). 

4.  Forms  of  Fii*e  (Flames  and  Hays). 

5.  Forms  of  Air  (Clouds). 

6.  (Organic  forma)     Shells. 

7.  Fish. 

8.  Reptiles  and  insects. 

1).  Vegetation  (A.)  .  Stems  and  Trunka 

10.  Vegetation  (B.)     Foliage. 

11.  Birda 

12.  Mammalian  animals  and  Man. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  clouds  are  a  form  of  moisture,  not 
ef  air.  They  are,  however,  a  perfect  expression  of  aCrial  states 
and  currents,  and  may  sufficiently  well  stand  for  the  element 
they  move  in.  And  I  have  put  vegetation  apparently  some- 
what out  of  its  place,  owing  to  its  vast  importance  as  a  means 
of  decoration,  and  its  constant  association  with  birds  and  men. 

§  xvin.  1.  Abstract  linea  I  liave  not  with  lines  named 
also  shades  and  coloi's,  for  this  evident  reason,  that  there  ai*e 
no  such  things  as  abstract  shadows,  irrespective  of  the  forms 
which  exliibit  them,  and  distinguished  in  their  own  nature 
from  each  other ;  and  tliat  the  aiTangemont  of  shadows,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  or  in  certain  harmonical  successions, 
is  an  affair  of  treatment,  not  of  selection.*  And  when  wo  use 
almtract  colors,  wo  are  in  fact  using  a  part  of  nature  herself, 
•—using  a  quality  of  hor  light,  coiTCS^iondont  with  tliat  of  the 
air,  to  carry  sound  ;  and  the  ari'ougomcnt  of  color  in  harmo- 
nious masses  is  again  a  matter  of  treatment,  not  selection. 
Yet  even  in  this  separate  art  of  coloring,  as  refeired  to  archi- 
tecture, it  is  very  notable  that  the  best  Wnin  are  always  those 
of  natural  stones.  Tliese  can  hardly  be  wrong ;  I  think  I 
never  yet  saw  an  offensive  introduction  of  the  natiu'al  colora  of 
marble  and  prcciouR  stones,  unlcsH  in  sniall  nioHairs,  and  in  one 
or  two  glaring  instances  of  the  i*csolutc  determination  to  jiro- 
duce  something  ugly  at  any  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
most  assuredly  never  yet  seen  a  painted  building,  ancient  or 
modem,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  nght 

§  XIX.  Our  firat  constituents  of  ornament  will  therefore  be 
abstract  hnes,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  frequent  coutoui*s  of 
natural  objects,  transfen'ed  to  architectuml  forms  when  it  is 
not  right  or  possible  to  render  such  forms  distinctly  imitative. 
For  instance,  the  line  or  ciu've  of  the  edge  of  a  leaf  may  be 
accurately  given  to  the  edge  of  a  stone,  without  rendering  the 
stone  in  the  least  like  a  leaf,  or  suggestive  of  a  leaf ;  and  this 
the  more  fully,  because  the  lines  of  nature  are  alike  in  all  her 
works ;  simpler  or  richer  in  combination,  but  the  same  in 
character ;  and  when  tbey  are  taken  out  of  their  combinations 
it  is  impossible  to  say  from  which  of  her  works  Ihoy  have  been 
boiix>wed,  their  universal  proj[)erty  being  that  of  ever-vaiying 
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curvature  in  the  most  subtle  and  subdued  transitions,  with 
peculiar  expressions  of  motion,  elasticity,  or  dependence,  which 
I  have  Ah*eady  insisted  upon  at  some  length  in  the  chapters  on 
t}i)ical  beauty  in  "Mo<lern  Piiinters."  But^  that  the  reader 
may  here  be  able  to  compare  them  for  himself  as  deduced  from 
dififei-ent  sources,  I  have  drawn,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  on  th^ 
o])po3ite  plate,  some  ten  or  eleven  lines  from  natural  forms  ck 
wry  diflfcrent  substances  and  scale :  the  first,  a  b,  is  in  the  orig-* 
iiiiii,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  8imx)le  cui*ve  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life  ;  it  is  a  curve  about  three  quiui^rs  of  a  mile  long, 
formed  by  the  surface  of  a  small  glacier  of  the  second  order, 
on  a  spur  of  the  Aiguille  de  Blaitiere  (Gbamouni).  I  have 
merely  outlined  the  crags  on  the  right  of  it,  to  show  their 
sympathy  and  united  action  ynth  the  cui*ve  of  the  glacier, 
Avhich  is  of  coui^se  enf  ii*c]y  dependent  on  their,  opposition  to 
its  descent ;  softened,  however,  into  imity  by  the  snow,  which 
r.u'cly  mellH  on  this  high  glticior  surface. 

Tlie  line  d  c  is  some  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  long ;  it  is 
part  of  tlie  flank  of  the  chain  of  the  Dent  d*Oche  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  one  or  two  of  the  lines  of  the  higher  and  more 
distant  ranges  l)eing  given  in  combination  witli  it. 

h  is  a  line  about  four  feet  long,  a  branch  of  spruce  fir.  I 
have  taken  this  tree  because  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
stifT  and  ungittceful ;  its  outer  sprays  arc,  however,  more  noble 
in  their  sweep  than  almost  luiy  that  I  know:  but  this  fragment 
is  seen  at  groat  disadvauttigo,  because  placed  iqwido  down,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  compai'c  its  curvatures  with  cd,eg, 
and  t  k,  which  ai*e  all  mountain  lines  ;  e  (/,  al>out  five  huiidi*ed 
feet  of  the  southern  edge  of  the  lilatterliorn  ;  t  ^',  the  entire 
slope  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard,  from  its  summit  into  the  valley 
of  Ohamouni,  a  line  some  three  miles  long  ;  /  m  is  the  lino  of 
Mio  side  of  a  willow  leaf  tmoed  by  laying  tlio  loaf  on  the  pajKir  ; 
n  o,  one  of  the  innnniciid)le  grou2)8  of  curves  at  tlie  lip  of  a 
paper  Nautilus  ;  ]>,  a  spiral,  tniced  on  the  i)aj)or  roui  il  a  Ser- 
pula  ;  q  ?*,  the  leaf  of  the  Alisma  Plantago  with  its  inteiior 
libs,  real  size  ;  8  /,  the  side  of  a  bay-leaf ;  u  7i\  of  a  salvia  leaf : 
and  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  these  last  curves,  being 
never  intended  by  nature  to  be  seen  singly,  are  more  heavy 
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And  less  Agreeable  thnii  niif  of  tlie  others  which  would  bo  seen 
as  mdcpendent  lioeB.  But  all  agree  In  tlieir  cbamcter  of 
ctLongcful  ciitvature,  the  tnountajn  and  glacier  lines  oul;  ex* 
'  celling  the  rest  in  delicacy  and  richueBS  of  transition. 

g  XX.  Why  lines  of  this  kind  are  beautiful,  I  endeavored  to 
abo\r  in  tLe  "Modem  Pointers;"  but  one  point,  there  omitted, 
may  be  mentioned  here, — that  almost  all  these  Hues  ai-o  ex-  - 
pressive  of  action  ot  force  of  some  kind,  while  the  circle  is  a 
line  of  limitatiou  or  support  lu  leafage  they  mark  the  forces 
of  its  growth  luid  expiuisioii,  but  some  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  them  are  described  bj  bodies  variously  in  motion,  or 
subjected  to  force ;  ns  by  projectiles  in  the  air,  l)y  the  par- 
ticles of  watni-  iu  a  f;riitlo  current^  by  planota  in  motion  in  nn 
orbit,  by  their  H;Ll4?lliU>H,  it  tlio  actnnl  imlli  of  Iho  HiiUilKto  in 
space  bo  considered  iiiul^nd  of  its  relation  to  tbo  planet ;  by 
boats,  or  birds,  turning  in  tlio  water  or  air,  by  clouds  in  vari- 
ous action  upon  the  wind,  by  sails  in  the  curratures  they  as- 
sume under  its  force,  and  by  thousands  of  other  objects  mov- 
ing or  bearing  forro.  In  the  Alisma  loaf,  7  1',  tlio  lines  through 
its  body,  which  nre  ot  peculiar  beauty,  mark  the  diflferent  ex- 
pansions of  its  fibres,  and  ore,  I  think,  exactly  the  same  ns 
tliow  wliic.li  woiilil  bn  fracod  by  the  currents  of  iv  rivor  enter- 
ing n  liiko  of  the  b\»\\io  of  tho  leaf,  at  llio  end  whore  the  sljilk 
is,  and  passing  out  iit  its  point.  Circular  curves,  on  tlie  con- 
trniy,  are  always,  I  think,  cunes  of  bmitntjon  or  support ;  that 
is  to  say,  curves  of  jierfect  rest.  Tlic  cylindrical  curve  round 
the  stem  of  a  plant  binds  its  fibres  together  ;  while  the  oncefU 
of  the  stem  is  in  lines  of  various  cni'vature  :  so  the  curve  of  the 
hoiizon  and  of  the  appnrent  heaven,  of  the  rainbow,  etc  :  and 
though  the  rcailrr  might  iinngine  that  the  circular  orbit  of  any 
moving  liody,  oi--  tliu  nirvo  described  by  a  sliiig,  wiis  a  curvo 
of  motion,  he  sliould  obseno  that  the  circulur  cbaractcr  is 
given  to  tho  curvo  not  by  the  motion,  buthy  the  confinement : 
the  circle  is  the  consequence  not  of  the  energy  of  the  body, 
hnt  of  its  lx;ing  forbitldcn  to  leave  tho  centre  ;  and  wlinnever 
the  wliirliiig  or  circulnr  motion  can  1«!  fully  iiiiiiresKi»1  on  it 
we  obtain  instant  balance  and  rest  with  respect  to  the  centre 
of  Hie  circle, 
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Hence  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  circular  curve  as  a  sign  of 
rest,  and  security  of  support,  in  arches  ;  while  the  other  curves^ 
belonging  especially  to  action,  are  to  be  used  in  the  more  ac- 
tive architectural  features — the  hand  and  foot  (the  capital  and 
base),  and  in  all  minor  ornaments  ;  more  freely  in  proportion 
to  their  independence  of  structural  conditions. 

^  XXI.  Wo  need  not,  however,  hope  to  be  able  to  imitate,  in 
general  work,  any  of  the  subtly  couibiiioil  cui*viiLuroH  of  nat- 
ure's highest  designing  :  on  the  eontitu'y,  their  extreme  re- 
finement renders  them  unfit  for  coarse  sei*vice  or  material 
Lines  which  are  lovely  in  the  peaily  film  of  the  Nautilus  sheU, 
are  lost  in  Uie  grey  roughness  of  stone  ;  and  those  which  are 
subUme  in  tlie  blue  of  far  away  hills,  are  weak  in  the  sub- 
stance of  incumbent  marble.  Of  all  the  graceful  lines  assem- 
bled on  Plate  YII.,  we  shall  do  well  to  be  content  with  tWo  of 
the  HiniploHl.  Wo  shuU  tivko  one  mouiitjiin  line  ((}  y)  and  one 
leaf  Une  (a  w),  or  rather  fnignieuts  of  them,  for  wo  sliall  2)er- 
liaps  not  want  theih  all.  I  will  mark  off  from  u  w  the  little 
bit  X  y,  and  fi*om  e  g  the  piece  cf;  both  which  appear  to  me 
likely  to  be  serviceable  :  and  if  hereafter  we  need  the  help  of 
any  abstract  lines,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  with  these  only. 

§  XXII.  2.  Forms  of  Earth  (Crystals).  It  may  be  asked  why 
I  do  not  say  rocks  or  mountains  ?  Simply,  because  the  no- 
bility of  these  de^K^nds,  fii*st,  on  their  scalo,  and,  secondly,  on 
accident  Tlicir  scale  cannot  be  rc2)rG8entcd,  nor  their  acci- 
dent HyHteniutiscd.  No  sculpUu*  va\\\  in  tliu  loiiHt  iniitiiUi  the 
l>eculiar  character  of  accidental  fi'acture  :  he  can  obey  or  ex- 
hibit the  laws  of  nature,  but  he  cannot  copy  the  fehcity  of 
her  fancies,  nor  follow  the  steps  of  her  fury.  The  very  glory 
of  a  mountain  is  in  the  revolutions  which  raised  it  into  power, 
luid  the  forces  which  are  sinking  it  into  niiu.  But  we  wfuit 
no  cold  and  careful  imitation  of  catastrophe  ;  no  calculatc<l 
mockery  of  convulsion  ;  no  delicate  recommendation  of  ruin. 
Wo  oi'e  to  follow  the  labor  of  Natui-e,  but  not  her  disturb- 
ance ;   to  imitate  what  she  has  delibemtely  ordained,*  not 

*  Thus  abovti,  I  adduced  for  the  Architoct*s  imitation  the  appointed 
Ftorlcs  and  beds  of  tlie  Matterhorn,  not  its  irregular  forms  of  crag  or  As- 
sure. 
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what  aba  bus  Tiolently  aaffered,  or  Btrangclj  permittod.  TIio 
odI}-  uses,  therefore,  of  rock  form  which  arc  wise  in  the  urclii- 
tect,  nra  ito  nctunl  introductioa  (b;  learing  imtouched  such 
blocke  OS  ore  meant  for  rough  sei-vice),  and  that  nobis  use  uf 
tho  general  examples  of  moimtiun  structure  of  which  I  bavo 
often  lieretofore  spoken.  Imitations  of  rock  form  bnve,  for 
Iho  tuont  pnt-t,  bneu  cundiiod  to  |>ono(1nof  dcgrrulcil  fnoliiig  niul 
in  nnthitootviml  toys  or  pieces  of  dmniatio  ofToct, — the  CnKii- 
rios  unil  holy  noiiiilchroa  of  Itomiuiisni,  or  the  grottDns  nml 
fountains  of  Eoglieb  gardens.  Thejr  were,  however,  not  un- 
froqiicntinincdiiovalbns-reliofB;  veiy  curiously  and  elaborately 
treated  by  Oliiborti  on  the  doors  of  Florence,  and  in  religious 
sculpture  nocossaiily  inbxxluccd  wherever  the  life  of  the  luicli- 
orito  was  to  bo  ouprosscil.  Tlicy  wci-o  i-iircly  iutroduco<.\  as 
of  ornamental  character,  but  for  particular  service  nnd  cxpres- 
sion  ;  we  shall  see  an  interesting  example  in  the  Ducal  Palace 
at  Venice. 

fS  :cxui.  But  against  crystnllino  form,  wbicli  is  tho  com- 
|ilrUily  Ronton  ml  iHod  nntuiTil  strucluro  of  tho  cnrlb,  iinnc  of 
llicso  objections  bold  good,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  an  endless 
element  of  decoration,  where  higher  conditions  of  structure 
cannot  bo  roproBGnt«d.  Tlio  four-Ftidml  pymiuid,  ])crlmpR  tho 
most  fi'oijnont  of  nil  natural  crystals,  is  called  in  arcliitcctui-o 
n  dogtooth  ;  itfl  use  is  quite  liiuitlcss,  and  always  bcnutiftil : 
the  cube  and  rbomb  are  almost  equnUy  frequent  in  cbcqiiorx 
and  dentils  ;  and  nil  monltlinga  of  tbe  middle  Gothic  are  little 
more  tlian  representations  of  the  canaliculated  crystals  of  the 
berj'l,  nnd  such  other  minemls  : 

g  xxiv.  Not  knowingly.  I  do  not  suppose  a  [single  hint 
was  ever  actually  taken  from  mineral  fotm  ;  not  even  by  tho 
Aribs  in  their  Btalnctito  pendants  and  vaults:  all  that  I  monn 
to  nllogo  is,  that  beautiful  omnment,  wherever  found,  or  boxv- 
cver  invented,  is  always  either  nn  intentional  or  unintentional 
copy  of  some  constant  natural  form  ;  and  that  in  this  pnrticn- 
l:tr  instance,  the  ple^uurc  wo  have  in  tlicHo  gcoiiieti'ical  figures 
of  our  own  invention,  is  dependent  for  all  ila  ticutencss  on  the 
natural  tendency  impresBed  on  ua  bj  i>iir  Creator  to  love  tbe 
forms  into  which  tbe  earth  He  gave  us  to  tread,  nnd  out  of 
Vol.  1.-^15 
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which  He  formed  our  bodies,  knit  itself  as  it  was  separated 
from  the  deep. 

§  XXV.  3.  Forms  of  Water  (Waves). 

The  reasons  which  prevent  rocks  from  being  used  for  orna- 
ment rcpi-csa  still  more  forcibly  the  portraiture  of  the  sea. 
Yet  the  constant  necessity  of  introducing  some  representation 
of  water  in  order  to  explain  the  scene  of  events,  or  as  a  sacred 
HynilM>l,  hoH  foiixnl  the  sculptora  of  all  ages  to  the  invention  of 
wnne  t^'po  or  letter  for  it,  if  not  an  actual  imitation.  Wo 
lind  every  degree  of  conventionalism  or  of  naturalism  in  these 
types,  the  earUer  being,  for  the  most  part^  thoughtful  S}^- 
bols ;  the  latter,  awkward  attempts  at  portraiture.*  The 
most  conventional  of  all  types  is  the  Egyptian  zigzag,  pre- 
served in  the  astronomical  sign  of  Aquarius  ;  but  every  na- 
tion, with  any  capacities  of  thought,  has  given,  in  some  of  its 
work,  the  sanio  groat  definition  of  o^ksu  water,  as  "an  undulii- 
tory  tiling  with  Tmh  in  it."  I  say  r/yx'n  waUtr,  l>e»iu.so  inland 
nations  have  a  totally  different  conception  of  the  element. 
Imagine  for  an  instant  the  different  feelings  of  an  husband- 
man whose  hut  is  built  by  Uie  Bhine  or  the  Po,  and  who 
uees,  day  by  da}',  the  same  giddy  succession  of  silent  power, 
the  same  opaque,  thick,  whirling,  irresistible  labyrinth  of 
rushing  lines  and  twisted  eddies,  coiling  themselves  into  ser- 
pentine 111C0  by  the  reedy  banks,  in  onnio  volubilis  tevum, — 
and  the  imago  of  the  Hoa  in  the  mind  of  the  iislier  U}K)n  the 
rocks  of  Ithaca,  or  by  the  Straits  of  8i(^ily,  who  hoos  how,  day 
by  day,  the  morning  winds  come  coiu-sing  to  the  shore,  eveiy 
breath  of  them  with  a  green  wave  reanng  before  it ;  clear, 
crisp,  nnging,  merry -minded  waves,  that  fall  over  and  over 
each  other,  laughing  Uke  children  as  they  near  the  beach,  and 
dt  last  cLish  themselves  all  into  dust  of  crystal  over  tlie  dn 
zling  sweeps  of.  siuid.  Fancy  the  difference  of  the  imnge  o^ 
w:iter  in  those  two  minds,  and  then  compare  the  sculpture  of 
the  coiling  eddies  of  the  Tigris  and  its  reedy  branches  in 
those  blabs  of  Nincvcli,  with  the  crested  curls  of  the  Greek 
sea  on  the  coins  of  Camerina  or  Tarentum.  But  both  agree 
in  the  undulatoiy  lines,  eitlier  of  the  currents  or  the  surface, 
*  i^ppendix  21,  "  Aucient  Itepreseutatioas  of  Water." 
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and  in  the  intixxluction  of  fiah  as  explanatory  of  the  meaning 
of  those  lines  (so  also  the  Egyptians  in  their  frescoes,  with 
most  elaborate  realisation  of  the  fish).  There  is  a  yei7  curi- 
ous instance  on  a  Greek  mirror  in  the  British  Museum,  rep- 
resenting Orion  on  the  Sea ;  and  multitudes  of  examples  with 
dolphins  on  the  Greek  vases  :  the  type  is  pre8ei*ved  without 
alteration  in  modimvnl  painting  and  sculpture.  The  sea  in 
that  Gh-eok  mirror  (at  least  400  B.a),  m  the  mosaics  of  Tor- 
cello  and  St  Mark's,  on  the  front  of  St  Frediauo  at  Lucca^  on 
the  gate  of  tlie  fortress  of  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Normandy, 
on  the  Bayoux  tapestry,  and  on  the  capitals  of  tlie  Duod 
Palace  at  Venice  (under  Arion  on  his  Dolphin),  is  represented 
in  a  manner  absolutely  identical  Giotto,  in  the  frescoes  of 
Ayignou,  Irns,  with  his  usual  strong  feeling  for  naturalism, 
given  the  best  example  I  remember,  in  painting,  of  the  unity 
of  the  conventional  system  with  direct  imitation,  and  that 
both  in  sea  and  river ;  giving  in  pure  blue  color  the  coiling 
whirlpool  of  the  stream,  and  the  cuiled  crest  of  the  breaker. 
But  in  all  early  sculptural  examples,  both  imitation  and  dec- 
orative effect  ai*e  subordinate  to  easily  understood  symbolical 
language ;  the  undulatoiy  lines  are  often  valuable  as  an  en- 
richment of  8ui*face,  but  are  i*arely  of  any  studied  giuceful- 
ness.  One  of  the  best  examples  I  know  of  their  expressive 
aiTangcment  is  around  some  figures  in  a  H])nndril  at  Bourgcs, 
representing  figures  sinking  in  deep  sea  (tlie  deluge) :  the 
waved  lines  yield  beneath  the  bodies  and  wildly  lave  the  edge 
of  the  moulding,  two  biixls,  as  if  to  mai'k  the  reverse  of  aU 
order  of  nature,  lowest  of  all  sunk  in  the  depth  of  them.  In 
later  times  of  debasement.,  water  began  to  be  represented  witli 
its  waves,  foam,  etc.,  as  on  the  Yendramin  tomb  at  Venice, 
above  cited  ;  but  even  there,  without  any  definite  onianiciitjil 
purpose,  tlie  sculptor  meant  partly  to  explain  a  stor^',  piiitly 
to  display  dexterity  of  chiselling,  but  not  to  produce  beauti- 
ful forms  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  imitation  is  vapid  nutl 
joyless,  and  it  has  often  been  matter  of  8ur|)rise  to  me  that 
sculptors,  so  fond  of  exhibiting  their  skill,  should  have  suf- 
fered this  imitation  to  fall  so  short,  and  remaui  so  cold, — 
should  not  have  taken  moire  pains  to  curl  the  waves  clearly,  to 
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edge  them  sharply,  and  to  express,  by  drillholes  or  other  ar- 
titices,  the  character  of  foam.  I  think  in  one  of  the  Antwerp 
churches  nsonietliing  of  tliis  kind  is  done  in  wood,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  rare. 

§  xx\i.  4.  Forms  of  Fire  (Flames  and  Rays).  If  neither  the 
sea  nor  the  rock  can  be  imagined,  still  less  the  devouring  fire. 
It  has  l)eou  symbolised  by  radiation  l>otli  in  painting  and 
H(!iil[>tiiru,  for  the  most  part  iu  the  Litter  very  iiUHmHsoHsfulIy. 
It  was  suggcstiul  to  mo,  not  long  ago,*  that  zigzag  decorations 
of  Norman  architects  were  typical  of  light  springing  fix>m  the 
lialf-set  orb  of  the  sun  ;  the  resemblance  to  the  ordinaiy  sun 
ty})e  is  indeed  remarkable,  but  I  believe  accidental.  I  shall 
give  you,  iu  my  largo  plates,  two  curious  instances  of  radiation 
in  brick  ornament  above  arches,  but  I  think  these  also  without 
any  very  luminous  intention.  The  imitations  of  fire  in  the 
torches  of  Cupids  and  genii,  and  burning  iu  tops  of  urns,  whicli 
attest  and  represent  the  mephitic  iuHpirations  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  most  London  churches,  and  in  monuments 
all  over  civilised  Europe,  together  with  the  gilded  rays  of  Ro- 
manist altai*s,  may  bo  loft  to  such  mciv.y  as  the  reader  is  iu- 
cUned  to  show  tliem. 

§  XXVII.  5.  Forms  of  Air  (Clouds).  Hardly  more  manage- 
able than  flames,  and  of  no  ornamental  use,  their  majesty  being 
in  scale  and  color,  and  inimitable  in  marble.  Thoy  are  lightly 
tr.u'.od  in  nni(*,h(>f  the  (tincpio  (UuiU)  Hculpl.nru ;  very  boldly  and 
grandly  iu  the  strange  IaxhI  Judgment  in  the  porch  of  SL 
Maclou  at  Uouon,  described  iu  the  **  h>oven  Ijamps.*'  liut  the 
most  elaborate  imitations  are  altogether  of  recent  date,  ar- 
ranged in  concretions  Uke  flattened  sacks,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  the  altars  of  continental  churches,  mixed  with  the  gilded 
truncheons  intended  for  sunbeams  above  alluded  to. 

1^  xxviu.  6.  SheU&  I  place  these  lowest  in  the  scale  (after 
inorganic  foims)  as  being  moulds  or  coats  of  organism  ;  not 
tbtMuselves  organic.  The  sense  of  this,  and  of  their  being 
mere  emptiness  and  deserted  houses,  must  always  prevent 
them,  however  beautiful  in  tlieir  lines,  from  being  largely  used 
in  ornamentation.  It  is  better  to  take  the  line  and  leave  the 
*  By  the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  Appendix  21. 
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ahelL  Ono  form,  indeed,  that  of  the  cockle,  bos  been  in  all 
ages  used  as  tke  decoration  of  half  domes,  which  were  named 
conchas  fix>m  their  shell  form  :  and  I  believe  the  wrinkled  lip 
of  the  cockle,  so  used,  to  have  been  the  origin,  in  some  parUt 
of  Europe  at  leasts  of  the  exubeiimt  foliation  of  the  round 
arch.  The  scallop  also  is  a  pretty  radiant  form,  and  niinglcH 
well  vnili  other  symbols  when  it  is  needed.  The  crab  is  alwayii 
OS  delightful  as  a  grotesque,  for  here  we  suppose  tlio  beast  in- 
side the  shell ;  and  he  sustains  his  i>art  in  a  lively  maimer 
among  the  other  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  scoi-piou  ;  or 
Bca(.lci*od  u][K>n  sculptured  shores,  as  beside  the  Bron/x)  l><)tir 
of  Florence.  AVo  shall  find  him  in  a  basket  at  Venice,  at  tlio 
h.iHo  of  ono  of  the  Piiizzetta  shafts. 

§  XXIX.  7.  FiHli.  Tiiose,  lis  beautiful  in  their  forms  as  th<*y 
are  familiar  to  our  sight,  while  their  interest  is  increased  by 
their  symbolic  meaning,  ai'e  of  great  value  as  materiid  of  oi-na- 
ment  Love  of  the  picturesque  has  generally  induced  a  choice 
of  some  supple  form  with  scaiy  body  and  lashing  tail,  but  tlio 
HimploHt  fiKh  form  ishirgoly  cniployod  iti  modiioval  work.  AVo 
sliivU  iind  tlio  plain  ovid  body  and  sharp  head  of  the  Thunny 
constantly  at  Venice  ;  and  the  fish  used  in  the  expression  of 
sea-water,  or  water  generally,  are  always  plain  bodied  creat- 
ures in  the  b(^Ht  niodiiuval  HeulpUu'C,  Tlio  (liec^k  typo  of  Mio 
dolphin,  however,  Hoiiictinies  but  slightly  exaggerated  fiom 
the  real  outline  of  the  Delphinus  Delphis,*  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  animal  forms  ;  and  the  action  of  its  slow  revolv- 
ing plunge  is  admirably  caught  upon  the  surface  sea  repre- 
sented in  Oreek  vases. 

§  XXX.  8.  Reptiles  and  Insocta  Tlie  forms  of  the  seipenh 
and  lizard  exhibit  almost  every  element  of  beauty  and  horror 
iJi  stmnge  eonibination  ;  the  hoiTor,  wliieh  in  an  iniitnt.ion  \a 
felt  only  as  a  pleasurable  excitement,  has  rendered  them  favoj- 
ite  subjects  in  all  periods  of  art ;  and  the  unity  of  both  lizard 

*  One  Is  fr\m\  to  licar  from  Cnvior,  that  though  dolphins  in  p«nernl  are 
**  \en  plus  curnjiHsiiTH,  vi  iiroporlion  gardc-o  avoc  hriir  taillo,  les  pins  cnicls 
de  Pordro  ; "  yet  that  in  tho  Delphinus  Delphis,  **  tout  rorganisAtion  do 
Bon  cerveau  annonce  qu'U  tie  dott  pas  eire  dt'pourcu  de  la  docUiU  qu'ils 
(lefl  anciens)  lui  attribuaient.*' 
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aucl  serpent  iu  the  ideal  dragon,  the  most  picturesque  and 
powerful  of  all  animal  forms,  and  of  peculioi^symbolical  in- 
terest to  the  Christian  mmd,  is  perhaps  the  principal  of  all  tlie 
niutciiols  of  luoditoval  picturesque  Bculptui*e.  By  the  best 
sculptors  it  is  always  used  with  tiiis  symbolic  meaning,  by  the 
cinque  cento  sculptors  as  an  ornament  merely.  The  best  and 
most  natural  representations  of  mere  viper  or  snake  ore  to  bo 
found  intorhicod  luuong  thoii*  confused  groujM  of  mooniugloss 
objecta  The  i*eal  2>ower  and  hoiTor  of  the  snake-head  has, 
however,  been  rarely  reached.  I  shall  give  one  eiuunple  from 
Verona  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Other  less  powerful  i*eptile  forms  ore  not  unfrequent 
Small  frogs,  lizards,  and  snails  almost  always  enliven  the  foi*e< ' 
grounds  and  leafage  of  good  sculpture.  The  tortoise  is  less 
iisuaily  employed  in  group&  Beetles  are  chiefly  mystic  and 
colossal.  Yanous  insects,  like  everything  else  in  the  world, 
occur  iu  cinque  cento  work ;  gitisshop^M)!!!  most  frequently. 
We  shall  see  on  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  an  interesting  use 
of  the  bee. 

§  xxxL  9.  Branches  and  stems  of  Tree&  I  arrange  these 
under  a  separate  head ;  because,  while  the  forms  of  leafage 
belong  to  all  architectuie,  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  it 
always,  those  of  the  branch  and  stem  belong  to  a  peculiar 
imitative  and  luxunant  architecture,  and  are  only  apphcable 
lit  times.  Pagan  sculptora  scorn  to  have  perceived  little  beauty 
iu  the  stems  of  ti*ees ;  they  were  little  else  than  timber  to 
iheni ;  and  they  preferred  the  rigid  and  monstrous  tiiglyph, 
or  the  fluted  column,  to  a  bix>ken  bough  or  gnarled  trunk. 
But  with  Christian  knowledge  came  a  peculiar  regard  for  the 
fonns  of  vegetation,  from  the  root  upwards.  The  actual  rep- 
resentation of  the  entire  trees  required  in  many  sciipture  sub- 
jects,— as  in  the  most  frequent  of  Old  Testament  subjects,  the 
Fall ;  mid  again  in  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah,  the  Ghu'den 
A<>;ony,  and  many  othei*s,  familiarised  the  sculptors  of  bas- 
rclicf  to  the  beauty  of  forms  before  unknown  ;  while  the  sym- 
bolic4il  name  given  to  Cluist  by  the  Prophets,  **the  Branch," 
and  the  frequent  expressions  referring  to  this  image  through- 
out eveiy  sciiptund  desciiption  of  convei'sion,  gave  an  especial 
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iniereat  to  the.  CbriBtian  mind  to  ttiia  portion  of  vegetative 
atmcture.  For  some  time,  nevertheless,  the  sculpture  of  treea 
was  confined  to  bns-relief ;  but  it  at  last  affected  even  the  treat- 
ment of  the  main  BLafls  in  Lombard  Gothic  buildings, — as  in 
the  western  fa9ado  of  Oenon,  ivhere  two  of  the  shafts  ore  rep- 
resented as  gnarled  ti-unks  :  and  ns  bos-reUef  itself  became 
more  boldlj  introduced,  bo  did  tree  sculptuie,  until  we  fitul 
the  wiithed  nnd  knotted  stems  of  the  vine  and  fi^r  used  for 
angle  shafts  on  the  Doge's  Palace,  and  entire  oaks  and  apple- 
treea  forming,  roots  and  all,  the  principal  decorative  sculp- 
turoB  of  the  Scalu  tombs  at  Verona.  It  was  then  discovcrod 
to  be  more  eas^  to  carve  branches  than  leaves ;  and,  much 
li(]l)>cd  by  1.1)0  froqiiont  ompln^nient  in  later  Oothic  of  tho 
"  'i'rofl  nf  JuKiw,"  fur  tmcoincfl  and  ntlinr  jiurposos,  Uio  system 
reached  full  development  in  a  perfect  tliickot  of  twigs,  which 
form  the  richest  portion  of  the  decoration  of  the  porches  of 
Beauvais.  It  hod  now  been  carried  to  its  richest  extreme : 
men  wearied  of  it  nnd  abandoned  it,  and  like  all  other  natural 
and  beautiful  thingn,  it  was  ostracised  by  the  mob  of  Hennis- 
sance  architects.  But  it  is  iuferesting  to  observe  how  the 
hninan  mind,  in  ibi  acceptance  of  tliis  feature  of  oninmont, 
proceeded  from  the  ground,  and  followed,  as  it  were,  the  nnU 
iind  growth  of  the  troo.  It  began  with  tlio  riido  and  soLd 
trunk,  as  at  Genoa  ;  then  the  branches  shot  out,  and  became 
loaded  leaves ;  autumn  came,  the  leaves  wci'e  shed,  and  the 
eye  was  directed  to  tbe  extremities  of  tlie  delicate  branches  ; 
—the  Kenaissance  frosts  came,  and  nil  perished. 

g  xxxtL  10.  Foliage,  Flowers,  and  Fruit.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  these  ns  separated  from  the  stems ;  not  only,  as 
above  noted,  because  Iheir  separate  use  marks  another  school 
of  architecture,  but  benauHo  tliey  are  tlic  only  oi^anic  struct- 
ures which  ore  oftpnble  of  being  so  treated,  luid  intended  to  Vw 
so,  without  strong  effort  ot  imagination.  To  pull  diiimfila  to 
pieces,  and  use  their  paws  for  feet  of  furniture,  or  their  bendtt 
'  for  terminations  of  rods  and  shnfls,  is  xmiuillii  tho  characteris- 
tic of  foelinglcsH  acliools  ;  tbe  greatest  mon  liko  tlioir  animals 
whole.  The  head  may,  indeed,  be  so  managed  as  to  look 
emergent  from  the  stone,  rather  than  fastened  to  it ;  and 
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wherever  there  is  throughout  the  architecture  any  expression 
of  stemness  or  seventy  (severity  in  its  literal  sense,  as  ia 
Romans,  xi.  22),  such  divisions  of  the  living  form  may  be  per^ 
mitted  ;  still,  you  cannot  cut  an  animal  to  pieces  as  you  can 
gather  a  flower  or  a  leaf.  Tliese  were  intended  for  our  gath- 
ering, and  for  our  constant  delight :  wheraver  men  e^t  in  a 
)>orfoctly  (*.iviliH(Hl  and  healthy  state,  they  liavo  vogotatiou 
around  tlioni ;  whoruvor  thoir  state  approaches  tliat  of  inno- 
cence or  ^Kirfcctness,  it  approaches  that  of  Paituliso,  —it  is  a 
di*essing  of  garden.  And,  therefore,  whei*e  nothing  else  can 
be  used  for  ornament,  vegetation  may  ;  vegetation  in  any 
form,  however  fragmentaiy,  however  abstracted.  A  single 
leaf  laid  upon  the  angle  of  a  stone,  or  the  mere  form  or  frame- 
work of  the  leaf  drawn  upon  it^  or  the  mere  shadow  and  ghost 
of  the  leaf, — the  hollow  **  foil "  cut  out  of  it, — possesses  a 
charm  which  nothing  else  can  repLice ;  a  chaim  not  exciting, 
nor  denimiding  hiborious  thought  or  uymimtliy,  but  perfectly 
simple,  peaceful,  and  satisfying. 

§  xxxm.  The  full  recognition  of  leaf  forms,  as  the  geneitd 
source  of  subordinate  decoration,  is  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Oliristian  architecture ;  but  the  two  uhjIh  of 
leaf  ornament  ore  the  Greek  acanthus,  and  the  Eg3'^ptiau 
lotus.* 

Tlio  dry  land  and  the  river  thus  each  contnbuted  their  part ; 
and  all  the  florid  capitjvls  of  the  richcnt  Norlhcrn  Ootliio  on 
the  one  hand,  luid  the  arrowy  linos  of  the  sevoro  IjonilMmlio 
capitals  on  the  other,  are  founded  on  these  two  gifts  of  the 
dust  of  Greece  and  the  waves  of  the  Nile.  The  leaf  which  is, 
1  believe,  called  the  Persepolitan  water-leaf,  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  lotus  flower  and  stem,  as  the  oiigin  of  our  noblest 
tyiK'^  of  siniple  capital ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  florid 
leaves  of  the  dry  Lmd  are  used  most  by  the  Northern  archi- 

♦  Vide  Wilkinson,  vol.  v.,  woodcut  No.  478,  fig.  8.  The  tamarisk  ap- 
]>eani  afterwards  to  have  given  the  idea  of  a  subdivision  of  leaf  more 
pure  and  quaint  than  tliat  of  the  acanthus.  Of  late  our  botanists  have 
dihoovered,  in  the  **  Victoria  regia  "  (supposing  its  blossom  reversed),  an- 
other strangely  beautiful  type  of  what  we  may  perhaps  hereafter  find  it 
convenient  to  call  Lily  capitals. 
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lectin  while  the  water  leaves  are  gathered  for  their  onutments 
bj  the  poicbed  builders  of  the  Desert. 

g  xzxiT.  Fruit  is,  for  the  most  port,  more  valuable  in  color 
than  form ;  nothing  is  more  beautiful  as  a  subject  of  sculpture 
on  a  tree ;  but,  gaiiiered  and  put  in  boskets,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  liftTO-too  much  of  it  We  slinll  fuid  it  bo  ummI  vory  <1<^x- 
teruusly  on  tlie  Ducnl  Folnce  of  Venice,  there  witli  n  nitinninf; 
irbich  rendered  it  right  neoesBorjr ;  but  the  llenaissnnce  nitOii- 
l«ctB  address  themselres  to  spectators  who  care  for  nothing 
but  feasting,  and  suppose  that  clusters  of  pears  and  pinenpjiles 
are  nsions  of  which  their  imagination  can  never  weoty,  and 
above  which  it  will  never  care  to  rise.  I  nro  no  ndvooate  for 
imngeworship,  ns  I  believe  the  reader  will  elsewhere  suRl- 
ciently  find  ;  but  I  am  -very  sure  that  Ibe  ProtestAuUsm  of 
London  would  have  found  itself  quite  as  secura  in  a  cathedral 
decorated  with  statues  of  good  men,  as  in  one  bung  round 
with  bunches  of  ribston  pippin  a 

§  zxxv.  11.  Birds.  The  perfect  and  simple  grace  of  bird 
form,  in  general,  bos  rendered  it  a  favorite  subject  with  early 
Bcnlptors,  and  with  those  schools  which  loved  form  more  than 
action ;  but  the  difficulty  of  expressiu)^  action,  where  the  mus- 
cular markings  are  couconlod,  has  limited  the  use  of  it  iu  later 
firL  Hidf  tlie  ornament,  at  least,  in  Uyxantino  archit4)cture, 
nud  a  third  of  that  of  Loinbnnlic,  is  coin^ioHCtl  of  birds,  oitlicr 
pecking  at  fi'uit  or  flowera,  or  slniiding  on  cither  side  of  a 
flower  or  vase,  or  alone,  as  generally  the  symbolical  peacock. 
But  bow  much  of  our  general  sense  of  grace  or  power  of 
motion,  of  serenity,  peocefulness,  and  spirituality,  we  owe  to 
these  creatures,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ;  their  wings  sup- 
pljiu(;  us  with  almost  the  only  means  of  represcntntion  of  spir- 
itiuil  motion  which  we  iwflBCSH,  and  with  an  orimmcntol  form  of 
which  the  eye  is  never  weary,  however  meauiiiglessly  or  eud- 
lessly  repeated  ;  whether  in  utter  isolation,  or  associated  with 
the  bodies  of  the  lizard,  the  horse,  the  lion,  or  the  man.  The 
beads  of  the  birds  of  prey  are  always  beautiful,  aud  used  as 
the  richest  ornaments  in  all  ages. 

g  xxxvi.  12.  Quodrupeds  and  Men.  Of  quadrupeds  the 
horse  has  received  an  elevation  into  the  piimal  rank  of  sculp- 
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tural  subject,  owing  to  his  association  with  men.  The  full 
value  of  other  quadruped  forms  has  hardly  been  perceived,  or 
worked  for,  in  late  sculpture  ;  and  the  want  of  science  is  more 
felt  in  these  subjects  than  in  any  other  branches  of  early  work. 
The  gi*eatest  richness  of  quadruped  ornament  is  found  in  the 
hunting  sculpture  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  rudely  treated  (the 
moat  noble  examples  of  treatment  being  the  lions  of  Egypt^ 
the  Niuevite  bulls,  and  the  mediaeval  griffins).  Quadrupeds 
of  coui*se  form  the  noblest  subjects  of  ornament  next  to  the 
human  form  ;  this  latter,  the  chief  subject  of  sculpture,  being 
sometimes  the  end  of  architecture  rather  than  its  decoration. 
We  have  thus  completed  the  list  of  the  materials  of  archi- 
tectural decoration,  and  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  no 
effort  has  ever  been  successful  to  draw  elements  of  beauty  from 
any  other  sources  than  these.  Such  an  effort  was  once  reso- 
lutely made.  It  wna  contmiy  to  the  religion  of  the  Ai*ab  to 
inti'oduco  any  animid  form  into  his  ornament ;  but  although 
all  the  radiance  of  color,  all  the  i*efinements  of  proporiion,  and 
all  the  intricacies  of  geometrical  design  were  open  to  him,  he 
could  not  produce  any  noble  work  without  an  abstraction  of 
the  forms  of  leafage,  to  be  used  in  his  capitals,  and  made  the 
ground  plan  of  his  cliosed  ornament.  But  I  have  above  noted 
that  coloring  is  an  entirely  distinct  and  independent  art ;  and 
in  the  ''  Seven  Lamps  "  we  saw  that  this  art  had  most  power 
whoii  practised  in  arningeniouts  of  simple  goometricid  form  : 
tlio  Ai*ab,  therefore,  lay  under  no  diuudvantago  in  coloring, 
and  he  had  all  the  noble  elements  of  constructive  and  pix>xx>r- 
tionol  beauty  at  his  command  :  he  might  not  imitate  the  sea- 
uhell,  but  he  could  build  the  dome.  The  imitation  of  radiance 
by  the  variegated  voussoir,  the  expression  of  the  sweep  of  the 
desert  by  the  barred  red  lines  upon  the  wall,  tlie  starred  in- 
sliedding  of  light  through  his  vaulted  roof,  and  all  the  endless 
f  intasy  of  abstnict  line,*  were  still  in  the  power  of  his  ardent 
iiiul  fantastic  spirit  Much  he  achieved  ;  and  yet  in  the  effort 
of  his  overtaxed  invention,  restitiined  from  its  proper  food,  he 
made  his  architecture  a  glittering  vacillation  of  undisciplined 

*  Appendix  22,  *' Arabian  Ornamentation." 
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akjumtmeiitt  and  left  the  luatre  of  iU  edificw  to  wither  like  b 
sUrlling  dream,  wboee  beauty  we  mny  indeed  feel,  and  whose 
iDBtniclion  we  rasj  reccife,  but  must  smile  at  its  inoonsiBtency, 
and  monin  over  its  omuescence. 


CHAPTER  TCTTT 


TBUnmiT  OF  OBNAmMT. 


S  L  Wi  now  know  where  we  are  to  look  for  mhjeots  of 
deoontion.  The  next  quostioii  is,  u  the  render  must  romem- 
bor,  how  to  treat  or  expreas  Uieso  subjects. 

Tlioro  are  endontly  two  bmnchce  of  treatment :  tlie  fii-Ht 
being  the  expression,  or  rendering  to  the  eye  and  mind,  of 
the  thing  itself ;  and  the  Becoiid,  the  arrangement  of  the 
thing  so  ezpfessed  :  both  of  these  being  quite  distinct  from 
the  placing  of  the  oniameut  in  proper  parte  of  the  building. 
For  instance,  suppose  we  tnko  a  vine-leaf  for  our  subject. 
Tlie  first  question  is,  how  to  cut  the  vine-leaf?  Shall  we  cut 
itfl  rilM  and  ii(iI.cIior  on  the  ctlgn,  or  only  iU  geiiorol  outline? 
and  BO  on.  Then,  how  to  an-ango  tlio  Tine-lcavcs  when  wo 
have  them ;  whether  ay m metrically ,  or  nt  random  ;  or  unsym- 
metricaily,  yet  within  certain  Umits?  All  these  I  call  ques- 
tions of  treatment  Then,  whether  the  vine-leaves  so  arnmged 
are  to  be  set  on  the  capital  of  a  pillar  or  on  its  shaft,  I  call  a 
question  of  place. 

§  u.  So,  then,  the  questions  of  mere  beatment  are  twofol<1, 
how  to  express,  and  how  to  arrange.  And  expression  in  to 
tlie  mind  or  the  sight.  Therefore,  tlie  iiuiuiry  becomes  rvnlly 
threefold : — 

1.  How  ornament  is  to  be  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
mind. 

2.  How  omnmont  is  to  be  arranged  with  roforonco  to  tlif> 
sight. 

8.  How  ornament  is  to  be  arranged  with  i-etcience  to  both. 
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§  m.  (1.)  How  is  ornament  to  be  treated  with  reference  to 
the  mind? 

'  If,  to  pixxluce  a  good  or  beautiful  ori)ament,  it  were  only 
necessary  to  pi*oduce  a  perfect  piece  of  sculpture,  and  if  a  well 
cut  group  of  flowers  or  animals  were  indeed  an  oiiiament 
wherever  it  might  be  placed,  the  work  of  the  architect  would 
be  compai-atively  easy.  Sculpture  and  architecture  would  be- 
come seimrate  arts ;  and  the  arcliitect  would,  order  so  many 
pieces  of  such  subject  and  size  as  he  needed,  wiUiout  troub- 
ling himself  with  any  questions  but  those  of  disposition  and 
proportion.  But  this  is  not  so.  No  perfect  piece  either  of 
painting  or  sculpture  is  an  architectural  ornament  at  aU,  except 
in  that  vague  sense  in  which  any  beautiful  thing  is  said  to 
ornament  the  place  it  is  in.  Thus  we  say  that  pictures  orna- 
ment a  room  ;  but  we  should  not  thank  an  architect  who  told 
us  tliat  liis  design,  to  be  complete,  required  a  Titiiui  to  be 
put  in  one  comer  of  it,  and  a  Velasquez  in  the  other ;  and  it 
is  just  as  unreasonable  to  call  perfect  sculpture,  niched  in,  or 
encrusted  on  a  building,  a  portion  of  the  ornament  of  that 
building,  as  it  would  be  to  hang  pictures  by  the  way  of  orna- 
ment on  the  outside  of  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  sculp- 
tured work  may  be  harmoniously  associated  with  the  build- 
ing, or  the  building  executed  with  reference  to  it ;  but  in  this 
latter  case  the  ai*chitecture  is  puboi'dinate  to  the  sculpture,  as 
in  tlie  Medicean  chapel,  and  I  believe  idso  in  the  Parthenon. 
And  so  far  from  the  |X)rfcction  of  the  work  conducing  to  its 
oioiamental  purpose,  we  may  say,  with  entire  security,  that  its 
perfection,  in  some  degree,  unfits  it  for  its  pur]x>se,  and  that 
no  absolutely  complete  sculpture  can  be  decoratively  right 
Wo  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  flower-work  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  is  probably,  in  the  abstract,  as  i>erfect  flower  sculpture 
lis  could  bo  produced  at  the  time  ;  and  which  is  just  as  lu- 
tioiinl  an  (U'lmniont  of  the  building  tia  so  umiiy  viilutible  Van 
Huysums,  framed  and  glazed  and  hung  up  over  each  window. 
§  IV.  The  especial  condition  of  tine  ornament  is,  that  it  be 
beautiful  in  its  place,  and  nowhere  else,  and  that  it  aid  the 
effect  of  every  portion  of  tlie  building  over  which  it  has  influ- 
ence ;  tliat  it  dooH  nut,  by  its  richness,  make  other  parts  bald. 
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or,  by  its  d^cocy,  moke  other  ports  coarse.  Every  one  of  its 
qnalities  hsa  referenoe  to  its  place  and  use :  and  it  itJUUdfor 
ila  teroice  by  wluU  unuid  be  fauUu  and  tlfjiciencies  if  U  had  no 
tapeciid  duly.  Ornament,  the  servant,  is  often  formal,  where 
sculpture,  the  master,  would  Lave  been  free  ;  the  servant  in 
often  mtoiit  wliero  tlie  mnetor  would  have  been  eloquent ;  or 
hurried,  wlioro  the  master  would  have  bcon  sorouo. 

%  v.  How  for  this  subordination  is  in  different  situations  to 
be  eipresaed,  or  how  for  it  mny  l>e  surrendered,  and  ornament, 
the  servant,  be  permitted  to  have  independent  will ;  and  by 
what  moans  tbo  subordination  is  best  to  be  expressod  when  it 
is  required,  are  by  tar  (he  most  difBcult  questions  I  have  over 
tried  hi  work  nut  rnHjHKttiiifT  any  hmnch  of  art ;  for,  in  many 
of  the  fl^tiuiiplcs  to  which  I  look  as  authoritative  in  Uicir  majesty 
of  effect,  it  is  almost  iiupossible  to  say  whotlier  the  abstractiou 
or  imperfectiou  of  the  sculpture  was  owing  to  the  choice,  or 
the  incapacity  of  the  workman  ;  and  if  to  the  latter,  how  far 
the  result  of  fortunate  incapacity  con  be  imitated  by  prudent 
self-restraint.  Tbo  reader,  I  tliink,  will  uDderstond  this  at 
once  by  considering  tlio  effect  of  the  illuminationa  of  an  old 
missal.  In  their  bold  i-ejection  of  all  principles  of  perspective, 
li({ht  and  shmle,  and  di-awiiig,  they  are  infinitely  more  oi-nn- 
mniitnt  lo  the  page,  owing  to  the  vivid  <i]>iionitio]i  of  Uieir 
brifflit  coloi-s  and  quaint  liucB,  tlian  if  tlicy  had  boon  drawn 
by  Dii  Vinci  himself :  and  so  tlie  Arena  chnpcl  is  for  more 
brightly  decorated  by  the  archaic  frescoes  of  Giolti,  than  the 
Stnnzo  of  the  Vatican  nro  by  those  of  ItaQaelle.  But  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  recur  to  such  archaicism,  or  to  make  up  for  it 
by  any  voluntary  abandonment  of  power,  I  cannot  nayel  vent- 
urn  ill  any  wine  to  doliMiiihic 

{J  VI.  Ho,  on  tlie  ntlier  lutiid,  in  niany  inntnucos  of  nniNlicd 
work  in  wliieli  I  liiid  inont  lo  regret  or  to  reprobate,  I  <-jiii 
hardly  dtstiiiguisli  what  is  erroneous  in  principle  from  what 
is  vulgar  in  e:[ecutiou.  For  instance,  in  most  Romanesque 
churches  of  Italy,  the  jiorches  aro  (Tiiardcd  by  gigantic  anininl)), 
lions  or  griflins,  of  admii-able  severity  of  design  ;  yet,  in  many 
coses,  of  so  i-ude  workmanship,  that  it  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined how  much  of  this  severity  was  intentional, — how  mueb 
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involuntary  :  in  the  cathedral  of  G^oa  two  modem  lions  have, 
in  imitation  of  this  ancient  custom,  been  placed  on  the  steps 
of  its  west  fraut ;  and  the  Italian  sculptor,  thinking  himself  a 
nitu'vellous  great  man  because  he  knew  what  Hons  wera  really 
like,  has  copied  them,  in  the  menageiie,  with  great  success^ 
and  produced  two  hairy  and  well-whiskered  beasts,  as  like  to 
real  lions  as  he  could  possibly  cut  them.  One  wishes  them 
b(ick  in  Uio  menagerie  for  his  pains  ;  but  it  is  ]m))ossible  to 
say  how  for  the  ofience  of  their  presence  is  owing  to  the  mere 
stupidity  and  vulgaiity  of  the  sculptor,  and  how  far  wo 
might  have  been  delighted  with  a  realisation,  canied  to  nearly 
the  same  length  b^'Ghiberti  or  Micliael  Angelo.  (I  sny  tiearly, 
because  neither  Ghiberti  nor  Michael  Angelo  would  ever  have 
attempted,  or  permitted,  entire  realisation,  even  in  independ- 
ent sculpture. 

§  viL  Li  spite  of  these  embarrassments,  however,  some  few 
certainties  may  bo  marked  in  the  treatment  of  past  architect- 
ure, and  secure  conclusions  deduced  for  future  practice: 
There  is  firsts  for  instance,  the  assui*edly  intended  and  resolute 
abstraction  of  the  Ninevite  and  Egyptian  sculptor&  The  men 
who  cut  those  granite  lions  in  the  Eg3rptian  room  of  the  BiiU 
ish  Museum,  and  who  caiTed  the  calm  fivces  of  those  Ninevite 
kings,  knew  much  more,  both  of  lions  and  kings,  tlum  they 
cliose  to  express.  Then  thei*e  is  the  Greek  system,  in  wliich 
the  human  sculpture  is  perfect,  the  arcliit^cturo  and  animal 
sculpture  is  subordinate  to  it,  and  the  ai'chitoclunil  ornament 
severely  subordinated  to  this  again,  so  as  to  be  composed  of 
little  more  than  abstract  lines  :  and,  finally,  there  is  the  pecul- 
iarly mcdiuDvul  system,  in  which  the  inferior  dotailH  are  carried 
to  as  great  or  greater  imitative  perfection  as  the  higher  sculp- 
ture ;  and  the  subordination  is  chiefly  effected  by  symmetries 
of  aiTangemeut,  and  quaintnesies  of  treatment,  respecting 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  resulted  fi-oni  inten- 
tion, and  how  far  from  incapacity. 

§  VIII.  Now  of  these  systems,  the  Nine vi to  and  Egyptian 
are  altogether  opposed  to  modern  habits  of  thought  and 
action  ;  they  are  sculptures  evidently  executed  under  absolute 
authorities,  physical  and  mental,  such  as  cannot  at  present  ex- 
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iei  The  Oreek  syatem  presnppoeeB  the  possession  of  n 
Pfaidiaa ;  it  is  ridiculoos  to  talk  of  building  in  tlie  Oi-eek 
numner ;  you  may  build  n  Oreek  shell  or  box,  such  na  tbo 
Oreek  iutended  to  conbun  sculpture,  but  you  have  not  the 
Bonlpture  to  pat  in  it  Find  your  Phidias  first,  and  your  new 
l^diu  vill  very  soon  settle  all  your  architectural  difficulties 
in  very  unexpected  ways  indeed  ;  but  until  you  find  bim,  do 
not  think  yonrseWes  arabitects  while  you  go  on  copying  thoao 
poor  BubordinaCons^  and  secondary  and  tertiary  orders  of  or- 
nament, which  the  Oreek  put  on  the  shell  of  his  sculpture. 
Some  of  them,  beads,  and  dentil^  and  such  like,  are  as  good 
Mthoy  cnn  be  for  tlinir  work,  and  you  may  use  them  for  nub- 
onlinnio  work  alill ;  \>iit  thoy  tuo  notliing  to  be  proud  of, 
OHlMciolIy  wliou  you  did  not  invent  tboni :  ntid  oUiors  of  thorn 
ore  mistakea  and  impertinences  in  the  Greek  himself,  such  tut 
Lis  so-called  honeysuckle  ornaments  and  others,  in  which  there 
is  a  starched  and  dull  suggestion  of  vegetable  form,  and  yet  no' 
real  roMtnblftneo  nor  life,  for  ttio  conditions  of  tlioin  rotiiilt 
from  Ilia  own  conceit  of  himself,  and  ignomnce  of  tho  physicnl 
sciences,  and  want  of  relish  for  common  nnture,  and  tiuu 
fancy  that  he  could  improve  everything  ho  touched,  and  that 
lie  honored  it  by  taking  it  into  his  service  :  by  freedom  fi-oiii 
which  conceits  tlie  true  Chriatian  architecture  is  diatinguUliod 
— not  by  points  to  its  arches. 

§  IX.  liiere  remains,  therefore,  only  the  mediseval  system, 
in  which  I  think,  generally,  more  completion  is  permitted 
(though  this  often  because  more  was  posable)  in  the  inferior 
than  in  the  higher  portions  of  ornamental  subject.  Leaves, 
nnd  birds,  nnd  lizards  are  realised,  or  nearly  so  ;  men  and 
cjuftclnipods  formalised.  For  observe,  the  smaller  nnd  inferior 
subject  romaina  subordinate,  however  richly  finisliod  ;  but  tho 
humnu  sculpture  can  only  be  subordinate  by  being  iraporfect 
The  realisation  is,  however,  in  all  cases,  dangerous  except 
under  most  skilful  management,  nnd  the  abstraction,  if  true 
and  noble,  is  almost  always  inoi'e  delightful.* 

g  X.  'What,  then,  is  noble  abstractiou?    It  is  taking  first 

•  Tida  "Seven  LitmpH,"  Chap.  IV.  g  84. 
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the  essential  elements  of  the  thing  to  be  represented,  then  the 
rest  in  the  order  of  importance  (so  that  wherevei*  we  pause  we 
shall  always  have  obtained  tnor^  than  we  leave  behind),  and 
using  any  expedient  to  impress  what  we  want  upon  the  miud, 
witliout  caring  about  the  mere  literal  accuracy  of  such  expe- 
dient Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  to.  represent  a  peacock : 
now  a  ixiAcock  has  a  gi*acoful  neck,  so  has  a  swan  ;  it  has  a 
high  ci*est»  so  has  n  cockatoo ;  it  hiui  a  long  tail,  so  has  a  bird 
of  PamdiBo.  liut  t^io  whole  spirit  and  power 'of  peacock  is  in 
those  eyes  of  the  taiL.  It  is  true,  the  ai^oltpheasanty  and  one 
or  two  more  birds,  have  something  like  them,  but  nothing  for 
a  moment  coiupai*able  to  ihQm  in  brilliancy. :  express  the 
gleaming  of  thei  blpe  eyes  through  the  plumagQ,<apd  you  have 
nearly  all  you  want  of  peacock,  but  without  this,  nothing ;  and 
yet  those  eyes  are  not  in  relief ;  a  rigidly  trine  sculpture  of  a 
ppacoQ)i-ii  ^^\\  could  have  no  eyes, — notliiDg^butvfeathera. 
UorjS^itif'jti  f)|)t«i*B  tlio  stratagem  of  sculp|^ure^.$i!fyj^^  out 
the  yefftiiil^^diefj  somehow  or  another ;  se6  hig^i^^jNTiit^^^^®  ^ 
the  p^  .cock  liythe  opposite  |)age  ;  it  is  so-done^y;in^arly  all 
the  Byzaniiue  sculptors :  this  particular  peacock^'is*  meant  to 
bo  seen  aisoiiie  distance  (how  far  off  I  know  not,  for  it  is  an 
interpolation  in  the  building  where  it  occurs,  of  which  more 
hereafter),  but  at  all  events,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet ;  I  have  put  it  cloi^e  tcii}^^!^''  ^t  you  may  see  plainly  the 
rude  rings  and  rods  whiclipsjan^  for  iho  eyes  and  quills,  but 
at  ihu  just  diHtiUHio  thoiVtCifectii^  perfect. 

§  XL  And  the  simplicifty.H^f  the. means  here  employed  may 
help  us,  both  to  spi^e  xHeoir  ifnderstanding  of  tlto  spirit  of 
Ninevite  and  Egyptian  woi'k,;'.aiM}-  tpv.^too.  x>crception  of  the 
kiljid  of  enfautillagOfiQr  iircUa^sism  to  wludi-it  may  be  possible, 
eviOn  in  days  pf  ad.yanccd  Sv.ieuce„legitiiutltioly  to  rotuiii.  Tho 
ai'chitect  has  no  i;JLgTil{tas  ^ve^id -bofore,  to  require  of  u/i  a . 
•pictui-o  of  Til  iiwiV  hi  Qi'dor^-ro  k^qmploLo  .liis  design  ;  noilhor 
haslhp  the  rigjji.,t(^  ctJc^latq  qn  .•  tire  co^oiiaration  ofi  perfect 
sculptors,  in  sitbordihate  capacities.  «v!^ar  Ixom  this;  his 
business  is  to  dispehse  with  such  aid  altogether,  and  to  de- 
vise such  a  system  of  ornament  ns  shall  be  capable  of  execu- 
tion by  uuiuventivo  and  even  unintelligent  workmen  ;   for 
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tappaaa^  tltnt  be  required  noble  Boulpture  for  hu  ornament, 
how  far  iroultl  this  nt  once  limit  tlie  number  and  tbe  scale  of 
IXMuble  builJinga?  Architecture  ia  the  work  of  nalions ;  but 
vco  cnuuot  bavo  nntious  of  grant  sculptors.  Every  bouse  ia 
overjr  street  of  every  citjr  ougbt  to  be  good  nrdiitecture,  but 
we  cannot  bavo  Flaxmon  or  Tborwaldsen  at  work  upon  it : 
nor,  oven  if  wo  chose  only  to  dovoto  ourBolves  to  our  pubUc 
buildings,  could  tbe  mass  and  majesty  of  tbem  be  great;  if  we 
required  nil  to  be  executed  by  great  men  ;  greatness  is  not  to 
be  bod  in  tlio  required  quantity.  Oiotto  may  design  a  cam- 
panile, but  he  cRimot  carve  it ;  he  can  only  cnrve  one  or  two 
of  Uie  Ims-roliofs  at  tho  base  of  it^  And  mlb  ovoty  increase 
of  ynnr  fiuiluliouHucns  in  llio  oxocnliun  ut  your  ornnniout,  you 
dimiuiob  the  possible  number  and  grandeur  of  your  buildings. 
Do  not  think  you  con  educate  your  workmen,  or  that  the  de- 
mand for  perfection  will  increase  tbe  supply  :  educated  imbe- 
cility and  finessed  foobsbnesB  are  tbe  worst  of  all  imbecilities 
and  foolishnesses  ;  and  there  is  no  free-trade  measure,  which 
will  ever  lower  the  price  of  brains, — there  is  no  California  of 
common  sense.  Exactly  in  tbe  degree  in  which  you  require 
your  decoration  to  be  wrought  by  thoughtful  men,  you  dimiu- 
isb  tlio  extent  and  number  of  urcliitcctiu'nl  works.  Your 
busiiioHfl  n.s  riu  nrrliiloct,  iH  to  cidciilitto  only  on  thu  (;imi]>ci-»- 
Uon  of  inferior  men,  to  lliiiik  fur  them,  and  to  indicate  for 
them  such  eiprosaions  of  your  thoughts  as  the  weakest  copac- 
ity  can  comprehend  and  the  feeblest  hand  cau  execute.  This 
is  tlie  dcfiuitiou  of  tbe  purest  oi-chitectui'ol  abstractions.  Tliey 
are  Uie  cleep  and  laborious  tlioughts  of  tbe  greatest  men,  put 
into  nucb  cnay  letters  that  they  can  bo  written  by  tlie  simplodt. 
Thpij  (in;  crjirfmioun  nf  llw  mind  of  vtanliovtl  bij  Ihi:  hanth  nf 
rhiltlhiivil. 

g  xiL  And  now  suppose  ouo  of  tboso  old  Ninevitc  or 
Egyptian  builders,  with  a  couple  of  thouamd  men — mud- 
bred,  onion-eiding  creatures — under  him,  to  be  set  to  work, 
like  so  ninny  unts,  on  hie  temple  sculptures.  What  is  lie  to  do 
with  tboin  7  He  ciui  put  them  Ihruiigh  n  f;i-aiiltiii  0x01*0180  of 
current  band  ;  be  cau  tench  tbem  all  how  to  curl  hair  tlior- 
oughly  into  croche-cocui-s,  as  you  leach  a  bcnrh  of  scliool-boys 
Vol..  1,-1(1 
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how  to  shape  pothooks  ;  he  con  teach  them  all  how  to  draw 
long  eyes  and  sti-oight  noses,  and  how  to  copy  accurately  cer- 
taiu  well-detiuod  linea  Then  he  fits  his  own  great  design  to 
their  capacities ;  he  takes  out  of  king,  or  Uou,  or  god,  as  much 
as  was  expressible  by  croche-coeurs  and  granitic  pothooks ; 
he  throws  this  into  noble  forms  of  his  own  imagining,  and 
having  mapped  out  their  line&  so  that  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  eri*or,  sots  his  two  thousand  men  to  work  upon  them, 
with  a  will,  and  so  many  onions  a  day. 

§  zm.  I  said  those  times  cannot  now  return.  We  have, 
with  Christianity,  recognised  the  individual  value  of  eveiy 
soul ;  and  there  is  no  intelligence  so  feeble  but  that  its  single 
ray  may  in  some  sort  contribute  to  the  genei*al  light  This  is 
the  glory  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  every  jot  and  tittle, 
eveiy  point  and  niche  of  it,  affords  room,  fuel,  and  focus  for 
individual  fire.  But  you  co(\so  to  acknowledge  this,  and  you 
i*ofuso  to  accept  the  help  of  Uie  lesser  mind,  if  you  require 
the  work  to  be  all  executed  in  a  great  manner.  Your  busi- 
ness is  to  think  out  all  of  it  nobly,  to  dictate  the  expression 
of  it  as  far  as  your  dictation  can  assist  the  less  elevated  intel- 
ligence :  then  to  leave  this,  aided  and  taught  as  far  as  may 
be,  to  its  own  simple  act  and  effort ;  and  to  rejoice  in  its  sim- 
plicity if  not  in  its  i)Ower,  and  in  its  vitality  if  not  in  its 
science. 

§  XIV.  AVo  htivo,  then,  throe  oixloiii  of  ornuniont^  cliiHHe<l 
according  to  the  degrees  of  ooiTe8i)oudence  of  the  executive 
and  conceptive  minds.  We  have  the  servile  Oi*nament,  in 
which  the  executive  is  absolutely  subjected  to  the  inventive, 
— the  ornament  of  the  great  Eastern  nations,  more  especially 
Hamite,  and  all  pre-Christian,  yet  thoroughly  noble  in  its 
submissiveness.  Then  wo  have  the  medieval  system,  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  inferior  workman  is  recognised,  and  has  full 
room  for  action,  but  is  guided  and  ennobled  by  the  ruling 
mind.  This  is  the  truly  Christian  and  only  perfect  system. 
Finally,  we  have  ornaments  expressing  the  endeavor  to 
equalise  the  executive  and  inventive, — endeavor  which  is 
Renaissance  and  revolutionary,  and  destructive  of  all  noble 
architecture. 
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%  XV.  Thue  far,  then,  of  the  incompletensBB  or  simplicity 
of  execation  necessary  in  architectural  omament,  as  referred 
to  the  mind.  Next  we  have  to  connder  that  nhioh  is  re- 
quired whep  it  is  referred  to  the  sight,  and  Uie  varioua  modi- 
fications of  treatment  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
variation  of  its  distance  from  the  eye.  I  say  ncceeeory :  not 
merely  expedient  or  economical  It  is  foolish  to  carve  what- 
is  to  be  seen  forty  feet  off  with  the  delicacy  which  the  eye  de- 
mands within  two  yards  ;  not  merely  because  such  delicacy  is 
lost  in  Uie  distance,  but  because  it  ia  a  great  deal  worse  than 
lost : — the  delicate  work  has  actually  worse  efTect  in  the 
dintnnce  than  rough  work.  This  is  a  foct  well  known  to 
imiulcni,  ttnd,  for  Uio  tiioHt  part,  m^liiiowloili^ed  by  Iho  crilicH 
of  {xviutors,  nninoly,  that  tlioro  is  ft  cortniu  (lintniico  for  which 
a  picture  is  painted ;  and  that  the  finish,  which  is  delightful 
if  that  distance  be  small,  is  actually  iujuriouB  if  the  distance 
be  great :  and,  moreover,  tliat  there  is  a  particular  method  of 
handling  which  none  but  consummate  artiBts  reach,  which  bos 
its  eOects  at  the  intended  distance,  and  is  oltogetlier  biero- 
gly])lucal  and  unintelligible  at  any  other.  This,  I  say,  is  ac- 
knowledged in  painting,  but  it  is  not  practically  acknowl- 
edged in  architecture  ;  nor  until  my  attention  was  espe- 
cially directed  to  it,  lind  I  myself  any  idcn  of  tlio  core  with 
which  this  groat  question  was  studied  by  the  medimval  archi- 
tects. On  my  first  careful  eziunination  of  tlio  capitals  of 
the  upper  arcade  of  tlio  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  I  was  in- 
duced, by  their  singular  inferiority  of  workmanship,  to  sup- 
pose them  posterior  to  those  of  the  lower  arcade.  It  wns  not 
till  I  discovered  that  some  of  those  which  I  thought  the 
worst  alKiTO,  wore  the  best  whon  fMon  from  liclow,  timt  I  <>1>- 
tiuned  tlto  koy  t^)  tliis  mnrvollons  nyHl«iii  of  lulapbition  ;  » 
Hystoiu  which  I  afterwaiils  found  carritnl  out  in  ovovy  build- 
ing of  the  great  times  which  I  had  opportunity  of  exainin- 

g  xvL  There  ore  two  distinct  modes  in  which  this  adapta- 
tion is  effected.  In  the  first,  tlie  same  designs  which  tire  deli- 
cately worked  when  near  the  oj'e,  are  rudely  cut,  nnd  have  for 
fewer  details  when  they  are  removed  from  it.    lu  this  method. 
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it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguisli  economy  from  skill,  or 
slovenliness  from  science.  But,  in  the  second  method,  a  dif- 
ferent design  is  adopted,  composed  of  iewor  parts  and  of  sim- 
pler lines,  and  this  is  cut  with  exquisite  precision. .  This  is  of 
course  the  higher  method,  and  the  more  satisfactory'  proof  of 
purpose ;  but  an  equal  degree  of  imperfection  is  found  in  both 
>kinds  when  they  are  seen  close  ;  in  the  first,  a  bald  execution 
of  a  i)orfect  design ;  the  second,  a  baldness  of  design  with 
l)crfoct  execution.  And  in  these  very  impei-fections  lies  the 
admirableness  of  the  ornament. 

§  xviL  It  may  be  asked  whether,  in  advocating  this  adap- 
tation to  the  distance  of  the  eye,  I  obey  my  adopted  rule  of 
observance  of  natural  law.  Are  not  all  natural  things,  it  may 
be  asked,  as  lovely  neai*  as  ism  away  ?  Nay,  not  so.  Look  at 
the  clouds,  and  waU^h  the  delicate  sculpture  of  their  alabaster 
sides,  and  the  rounded  lusti'o  of  their  n&agniiicent  rolling. 
They  are  meant  to  bo  beheld  far  away  ;  they  were  sha|)ed  for 
their  place,  high  above  your  head  ;  approach  them,  and  they 
fuse  into  vague  mists,  or  whirl  away  in  fierce  fragments  of 
tliunderous  vapor.  Look  at  the  crest  of  the  Alp,  from  the 
far-away  plains  over  which  its  light  is  cast,  whence  human 
souls  have  communion  with  it  by  their  myriads.  The  child 
looks  up  to  it  in  the  dawn,  and  the  husbandman  in  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  old  man  in  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  and  it  is  to  them  all  as  the  celestial  city  on  the  worhVs 
horizon  ;  dyed  with  the  depth  of  heaven,  and  clothe<l  with 
the  calm  of  eternity.  There  was  it  set,  for  holy  dominion, 
by  Him  who  marked  for  the  sun  his  journey,  and  bade  the 
moon  know  her  going  down.  It  w^is  built  for  its  place  in 
the  far-off  sky ;  approach  it,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  voice 
of  man  dies  away  about  its  foimdations,  and  the  tide  of 
human  life  sliallowed  upon  the  vast  aeiial  shore,  is  at  last 
met  by  the  Eterpid  "Here  shall  thy  waves  be  stayed,"  the 
gloi*y  of  its  as|)ect  fades  into  blanched  fearfulness  ;  its  pur- 
ple walls  are  rent  into  grisly  rocks,  its  silver  fretwork  sml- 
dened  into  wasting  snow,  the  storm-bmnds  of  ages  are  on 
its  breast,  the  ashes  of  its  own  ruin  lie  solemnly  on  its  white 
raiment 
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Nor  in  bucIi  instouces  os  these  alone,  though  strangely 
enough,  the  discrepancy  between  apparent  and  actual  beauty 
is  greater  iu  pi-o^iortion  to  the  unapproachabloness  of  the 
object)  is  the  law  observed.  For  every  distance  from  the  eye 
there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  beauty,  or  a  different  system  of 
lines  of  form  ;  the  sight  of  that  beauty  is  reserved  for  that 
distance,  and  for  tliat  alone.  If  you  approach  nearer,  that 
kind  of  beauty  is  lost,  and  another  succeeds,  to  be  disorgan- 
ised and  reduced  to  strange  and  incomprehensible  means  and 
appliances  in  its  turn.  If  you  desire  to  perceive  the  gi*eat 
harmonies  of  the  form  of  a  rocky  mountain,  you  must  not 
ascend  upon  its  side&  All  is  there  disorder  and  accident,  or 
Bcctus  Ro ;  sudden  HtariH  of  its  slmttorcd  beds  hither  and 
thither ;  ugly  struggles  of  unexpected  strength  from  imder 
the  ground  ;  fallen  fragments,  toppling  one  over  another  into 
more  helpless  falL  lletire  from  it^  and,  as  your  eye  commands 
it  more  and  more,  as  you  see  the  ruined  mountain  world  with 
a  wider  glance,  behold  1  dim  sympathies  begin  to  busy  them- 
selves in  the  disjointed  moss ;  line  binds  itself  into  stealthy 
fellowship  with  line  ;  group  by  gi'oup,  the  helpless  fragments 
gather  themselves  into  oi'dored  coinpanics  :  now  captains  of 
]i(m(>4  and  iniiRwmor  1)atU1i()nH  brmonio  viniblo,  onn  1)y  one,  mid 
far  away  answers  of  foot  to  foot,  and  of  bono  to  bono,  until 
the  powerless  chaos  is  seen  risen  up  with  girded  loins,  and 
not  one  piece  of  all  the  unregarded  heap  could  now  be  spared 
fi*om  the  mystic  whole. 

§  xvui.  Now  it  is  indeed  true  that  where  nature  loses  one 
kind  of  beauty,  as  you  approach  it,  she  substitutes  another ; 
this  is  worthy  of  her  infinite  power :  and,  as  we  shall  see,  art 
can  sonictinicH  foll(»w  licr  even  in  doing  thin  ;  but  all  I  insiRt 
upon  at  present  in,  that  I  ho  Rcvcral  oflccLs  of  nature  aro  each 
worked  with  means  referred  to  a  particular  distance,  and  pro- 
<lucing  their  effect  at  that  distance  only.  Take  a  singular  and 
]uarked  instance  :  When  the  sun  rises  behind  a  ridj^o  of  pines, 
and  those  pines  are  seen  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two, 
atxainst  his  light,  the  whole  form  of  the  tree,  trunk,  branches, 
and  all,  becomes  one  frostwork  of  intensely  brilliant  silver, 
which  is  reheved  against  the  clear  sky  hke  a  burning  fringe, 
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for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  sun.*  Now  suppoBo 
that  a  person  who  had  never  seen  pines  were,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  see  them  under  this  strange  aspect^  and,  reason- 
ing an  to  the  means  by  which  such  efifect  could  be  produced, 
laboriously  to  approach  the  eastern  ridge,  how  would  he  bo 
amazed  to  find  that  the  fieiy  spectres  had  been  produced  by 
ti*oes  with  swarthy  and  gi*ey  ti*unks,  and  dark  green  leaves  I 
Wo,  in  our  siniplicily,  if  wo  liad  bcon  required  to  juxkIuco  such ' 
lui  iippcamnco,  should  have  built  up  ti*eoB  of  chusod  silver,  with 
ti'unks  of  glass,  and  then  been  grievously  amazed  to  find  that, 
at  two  miles  off,  neither  silver  nor  glass  were  any  more  visible ; 
but  nature  knew  better,  and  prepared  for  her  fairy  work  with 
the  strong  biunches  and  dark  leaves^  in  her  own  mysterious 
way. 

g  XIX.  Now  this  is  exaqtly  what  you  have  to  do  with  your 
good  ornament.  It  may  be  tliat  it  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
])i*onchoi1,  as  well  as  likely  to  bo  seen  far  away,  and  then  it 
ought  to  have  microscopic  qualities,  as  the  pine  leaves  hav^ 
which  will  bear  approach.  But  your  calculation  of  its  pur- 
pose is  for  a  glory  to  bo  pixxluced  at  a  given  distance  ;  it  may 
bo  here,  or  may  be  there,  but  it  is  a  gioen  distance  ;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  ornament  depends  upon  its  fitting  that  dis- 
tance, and  being  seen  better  there  than  anywhere  else,  and 
having  a  pirticiilar  function  and  form  which  it  can  only  dis- 
charge and  OHSuniu  Ihoro.  You  arc  never  to  say  Ihat  ornament 
hoH  great  merit  hociauHu  '*  you  cannot  soe  the  beiuity  of  it 
here  ; "  but,  it  has  great  merit  because  **  you  can  see  its  beauty 
here  only**  And  to  give  it  this  merit  is  just  about  as  difficult 
a  task  as  I  could  well  set  you.     I  have  above  noted  the  two 

*  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth  (I  think  they  only)  have  noticed  this, 
Shakspearo,  in  Richard  II. : — 

**  But  wlien,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
lie  fires  the  proud  tops  of  tlie  eastern  pines." 

And  Wordswortli,  in  one  of  his  minor  poems,  on  leaving  Italy:  ^^ 

'*  My  thoughts  become  bright  like  yon  edging  of  pines 
On  the  steep's  lofty  verge— how  it  blackened  the  air! 
But,  touched  from  behind  by  the  sun,  it  now  shines 
With  threads  that  seem  part  o!  his  own  silver  hair." 
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va;s  in  vhich  it  is  done :  the  one,  being  merely  rough  cut- 
ting, may  be  passed  over ;  the  other,  which  is  scientific  alter 
ntion  of  design,  falls,  itself,  into  two  great  branches,  Simplifi' 
cation  nnd  Empliasts. 

A  word  or  two  is  necessary  on  each  of  these  beads. 

g  XX.  ^Vhon  an  omomontal  work  is  intend&cl  to  Ixi  noen 
uonr,  if  its  comjxMition  bo  indeed  five,  llio  subdued  and  deli- 
cate portions  of  tlie  design  lead  to,  and  unite,  tbo  cnci^olio 
ports,  sod  tliose  energetic  porta  form  with  the  rest  a  whole,  in 
which  their  own  immediate  relations  to  each  other  are  not  per- 
ceived. Ilemoro  this  desigii  to  n  distance,  and  the  connecting 
delicacies  vanish,  the  energies  alone  remain,  now  either  dis- 
coiiiiocted  altogether,  or  assumiiig  witli  each  other  now  reln- 
tions,  which,  not  linvuig  been  intended  by  the  designer,  will 
probably  be  painful  There  is  a  like,  and  a  more  palpable, 
effect,  in  the  retirement  of  a  bond  of  music  in  whicli  the  in- 
struments are  of  very  unequal  powers  ;  the  fluting  and  fifeing 
expire,  Uie  drumming  remains,  and  that  in  a  painful  arrange- 
ment, as  demanding  somcUibig  wliicli  is  unheard.  In  like 
manner,  as  tlie  designer  at  ai'in's  length  removes  or  elevat«B 
liis  work,  fine  grndalioiis,  nnd  ix>un<lingH,  nnd  incidents,  vaiiinli, 
and  a  totally  inioxiiccted  nirangcnicnt  is  CBtnblishod  Ixttwopn 
the  remainder  of  tlio  markings,  certainly  confused,  and  in  all 
probability  pninfuL 

g  XXI.  The  ai-t  of  ar^hitectuial  design  is  therefore,  first,  the 
preparation  for  this  beforehand,  the  rejection  of  all  the  delicate 
jHissages  as  worse  tlian  useless,  and  the  fixing  the  thought  upon 
tbo  arrangement  of  the  features  which  will  remain  visible  fart 
away.  Nor  does  this  always  imply  a  diminution  of  resource  ; 
for,  while  it  may  be  osHuinrd  as  ii  law  tlirtt  fine  nio<lii1ntinn  of 
mirfaco  in  light  bcranncs  ijiiii^ldy  tuviHililc  ns  t)ic  object  totircfi, 
there  ore  a  softness  nnd  mystery  f^ivcti  to  tlie  harder  markingB, 
which  enable  them  to  be  wifely  used  as  raedin  of  expression. 
There  is  nn  exquisite  e\omplo  of  this  use,  in  the  bead  of  the 
Adam  of  tlie  Ducnl  Palace.  It  is  only  nt  the  height  of  17  or 
18  feetabove  the  eye  ;  nevertlieless,  the  sculptor  felt  it  was  no 
use  to  trouble  himself  about  drawing  the  comers  of  tlie  mouth, 
or  the  hnes  of  the  lips,  delicately,  at  that  distance  ;  his  object 
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lias  been  to  mark  them  clearly,  and  to  prevent  accidental 
shadows  from  concealing  them,  or  altering  their  expression. 
The  lips  are  cut  thin  and  sharp,  so  that  their  line  cannot  be 
mistakeu,  and  a  good  deep  drill-hole  struck  into  the  angle  of 
the  mouth ;  the  eye  is  anxious  and  questioning,  and  one  is 
surprised,  from  below,  to  perceive  a  kind  of  dai'kness  in  the 
iiis  of  it)  neither  like  color,  nor  like  a  circular  furrow.  The 
exi)edient  can  only  be  discovered  by  ascending  to  the  level  of 
the  head  ;  it  is  one  which  would  have  been  quite  inadmissible 
except  in  distant  work,  six  drill-holes  cut  into  the  iris,  round 
a  central  one  for  the  pupil. 

§  xxn.  By  just  calculation,  like  this,  of  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  by  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  prominent  features, 
and  by  choice  of  different  subjects  for  different  places,  choos- 
ing Uie  broadest  forms  for  the  fiu'thost  distance,  it  is  iK>S8ible 
to  give  the  improssiou,  not  only  of  perfection,  but  of  an  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  to  the  most  distimt  ornament  And  this  is 
the  ti'uo  sign  of  the  right  hiiving  been  done,  and  the  utmost 
possible  power  attained : — The  spectator  should  be  satisfied 
to  stay  in  his  place,  feeling  the  decoration,  wherever  it  may 
be,  equally  rich,  full,  and  lovely :  not  desiring  to  climb  the 
steeples  in  order  to  examine  it,  but  8ui*e  that  he  has  it  all, 
where  he  ia  Perhaps  the  capitals  of  the  cathedral  of  Genoa 
are  the  best  instances  of  absolute  perfection  in  this  kind : 
seen  from  below,  they  npi)ear  as  rich  au  the  fi*o8ted  silver  of 
the  Stnula  dcgli  Orefici ;  and  the  nouror  you  approach  tliein, 
the  loss  delicate  they  seem. 

§  xxin.  This  is,  however,  not  the  only  mode,  though  the 
best)  in  which  ornament  is  adapted  for  distance.  The  other 
is  emphasis, — the  unnatiu'al  insisting  upon  explanatory  lines^ 
where  the  subject  would  otherwise  become  unintelligible.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that,  by  a  deep  and  narrow  incision,  an 
architect  hjis  the  power,  at  least  in  sunshine,  of  drawing  a 
black  Une  on  stone,  just  as  vigoi^ously  as  it  can  be  drawn  with 
chalk  on  gi*ey  paper;  and  tliat  he  may  tlms,  wherever  and 
in  the  degree  that  he  chooses,  substitute  chalk  delvhiny  for 
sculpture.  They  ai'e  curiously  mingled  by  the  liomans.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Arc  d'Oitmge  are  small,  and  would  be  con- 
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f  nssd,  though  in  bold  reliet  if  they  depended  for  intelligibility 
on  the  relief  only  ;  but  each  figure  is  outlined  by  a  etrong 
iNctmuii  at  iU  odgg  intu  the  bnclcgnraiul,  aucl  nil  tbo  onmincnln 
on  the  armor  ore  simply  dmwu  with  incised  lines,  and  not  cut 
out  nt  all.  A  Biuiilav  uso  of  lines  is  made  by  tbe  Gothic  na- 
tions in  all  tlieir  early  sculpture,  imd  villi  delictous  eficci. 
Now,  to  draw  n  mere  pnttem — as,  for  instance,  the  bearings 
of  a  shield — with  these  simple  incisions,  would,  I  suppose, 
occupy  ah  able  sanlptor  twenty  minutes  or  lialf  on  Lour  ;  and 
tlio  pattom  is  then  dearly  aoen,  under  nil  cirnumnfainm)  of 
ligUt  and  abode  ;  there  can  bo  no  mistake  about  it,  and  no 
missing  it  To  cnrre  out  tbo  bearings  in  duo  nnd  finished 
relief  would  occupy  n  long  siimuier'B  day,  niid  the  rosiilts 
would  be  feeble  nnd  indociphcmble  in  tlio  best  lights,  and  in 
some  lights  totally  and  hopelessly  in  visible,  ignored,  non- 
existent. Now  tlie  Beuaissauce  architects,  and  otu*  modem 
ones,  despise  the  simple  expedient  of  the  rough  Boman  or 
barbarian.  They  do  not  care  to  be  understood.  They  core 
only  to  speak  finely,  aud  be  thought  great  orators,  if  one 
coi^d  only  hear  thorn.  So  I  lenvo  you  to  choose  between  tbo 
old  men,  who  took  nitnutos  to  tell  things  plainly,  and  tho 
MiimIcvii  men,  wlm  fjilcii  diiyn  U>  t^ll  ilicm  iiiiJiiUOIigibly. 

g  xxcv.  All  nxi>cdio]iU  of  this  kind,  bolli  of  niiuplillcntiun 
and  energy,  for  tlio  cxpi-esaioii  of  details  nt  n  distance  where 
their  actual  fonna  would  have  l}cen  invisible,  but  more  es- 
pecinlly  this  linenr  method,  I  shall  coll  FrDuliani  ;  for  the 
greatoHt  master  of  tlio  nrt  in  moilem  times  Las  been  Snmucl 
Proui  He  actually  takes  up  buildings  of  the  later  times  in 
which  the  ornament  lins  been  too  refined  for  its  place,  and 
translates  it  into  the  oneigiseil  liiionr  omnmont  of  earlier  nrt : 
mill  to  tliis  i>ower  of  Ukini?  tho  life  mid  rsHPnni  of  dncorntioii, 
and  putting  it  into  a  perfectly  intelligible  foi-iu,  when  its  own 
fulness  would  have  been  confused,  is  owing  the  especial  power 
of  bis  drawings.  Nothing  can  be  more  closely  niinlogous  tlinu 
the  inctlim]  with  which  nn  old  Lombard  uses  )iis  nliisel,  and 
that  with  which  Pront  unes  tbo  recd-|x>n  ;  and  wu  hIioII  hco 
presently  farther  coneBjMiidence  in  their  feeling  about  the 
ehriohment  of  luminous  surfeces. 


\ 
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§  XXV.  Now,  (ill  thai  lias  been  hitherto  said  refers  to  oma- 
ineni  whose  distance  is  fixed,  or  neai-ly  so ;  as  when  it  is  at 
Auy  considomble  height  from  the  ground,  supposing  the  spec- 
tator to  desire  to  see  it,  and  to  get  as  neoi*  it  as  he  can.  Uut 
the  distance  of  ornament  is  never  fixed  to  the  general  specta- 
tor. The  tower  of  a  catliedral  is  bound  to  look  well,  ten  miles 
ofT,  or  five  uiilcs^  or  half  a  mile,  or  within  fifty  yard&  The 
ornaments  of  its  top  have  fixed  distances^  compai*od  with  those 
of  its  base ;  but  quite  unfixed  distances  in  their  relation  to  the 
gi-eat  world :  and  the  ornaments  of  the  base  have  no  fixed  dis- 
tance at  all.  They  are  bound  to  look  well  from  the  other  side 
of  the  cathedml  close,  and  to  look  equally  well,  or  better,  as 
we  enter  the  cathedral  door.     How  are  we  to  manage  this? 

§  XXVI.  As  nature  manages  it  I  said  above,  §  xvn.,  that 
for  every  distance  fi-om  the  eye  there  was  a  different  system 
of  fonn  in  all  natural  objects :  this  is  to  be  so  then  in  arclii- 
ioctui'o.  Tlio  lesser  ornament  is  to  be  gmfted  on  the  greater, 
and  third  or  fourth  orders  of  ornaments  upon  this  again,  as 
need  may  be,  until  we  reach  the  limits  of  possible  sight ;  each 
oi*der  of  ornament  being  adapted  for  a  diffei*ent  distance : 
first,  for  example,  the  great  uia8ses,-^the  buttresses  and  stories 
and  black  windows  and  broad  cornices  of  the  tower,  which 
give  it  make,  and  organism,  as  it  rises  over  the  horizon,  half  a 
score  of  miles  awny :  then  the  ti*aceries  and  shafts  and  pinna- 
ckm,  wliicli  give  it  riclinoRS  as  wo  approticli :  then  the  niches 
\vm\  HlatiieH  and  knobs  luid  ilo Wei's,  wliich  wo  ciui  only  see 
wlion  wo  stand  beneath  it.  At  this  thiixl  order  of  ornament, 
wo  may  pause,  in  the  upper  portions  ;  but  on  the  roofs  of  tlio 
niches,  and  the  robes  of  the  statues,  and  the  rolls  of  the 
mouldings,  comes  a  fourth  order  of  ornament,  as  delicate  as  th^  . 
(*yo  can  follow,  when  any  of  these  featiu^s  may  be  appitmchci.. 

§  XXVI I.  All  good  ornamentation  is  thus  arborescent,  as  it 
wci*e,  one  class  of  it  bmnching  out  of  another  and  sustained 
by  it ;  aiid  its  nobiUty  consists  in  this,  that  whatever  order  or 
class  of  it  we  may  be  contemplating,  we  shall  find  it  subor- 
dinated to  a  greater,  simpler,  and  more  powerful ;  and  if  we 
tlien  contemplate  the  greater  order,  we  shall  find  it  again  sub- 
ordinated to  a  greater  still ;  until  the  greatest  can  only  be 
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quite  gnsped  by  retiring  to  the  limits  of  clistonce  comnumd- 
ingit 

And  if  thifl  niborrltiintion  be  not  complete,  the  omaroent  ia 
bad  :  it  tlio  ftguringn  nod  chnainga  and  bordoriugn  of  n  drena 
be  not  enbordinnted  to  the  folda  of  it, — if  the  folds  are  not 
vnbordinate  to  the  action  and  mass  of  the  figure, — if  this 
notion  and  mau  not  to  the  diviaionsof  the  recesses  and  shofla 
among  which  it  stands, — If  these  not  to  the  shndowa  of  the 
great  arches  and  buttresses  of  the  whole  building,  in  each 
*4t.P  ease  there  is  error ;  much  more  if  all  be  contending  with  each 
other  and  striving  for  attention  at  the  same  time. 

g  xxnn.  It  is  neTertbeless  erident,  that,  howevei-  perfect 
Uiis  (listribiiiioit,  tlioro  cniinot  Ixi  ordors  ndnpt^d  U*  niwy  dia- 
laiico  of  Uio  HiHtittnltir.  IJotwcoii  tlio  mnks  of  uniaiuoiit  tlioro 
must  nlways  be  n  bold  separation ;  ond  there  must  be  many 
intermediate  dist^ces,  where  we  are  too  for  off  to  see  the 
lesser  rank  clearly,  and  yet  too  near  to  giiisp  the  next  higher 
rank  wholly :  and  at  nil  these  distances  the  spectator  will  feel 
himself  ill-placed,  and  will  desire  to  go  nearer  or  farther  away, 
l^is  must  be  the  case  in  nit  noble  work,  natural  or  ortificiaL 
It  is  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to  Bouen  cathedral  or  tho 
Mont  Hlnuc  Wo  liho  to  boo  tlioin  from  tho  othrr  nide  of  tlio 
Beiiic,  or  of  the  liikc  of  Ociiorrt ;  from  the  Mnrch^  aux  FIciirs, 
or  the  Volley  of  Chamouni ;  from  tlie  pnrnpets  of  the  apse,  or 
the  crags  of  tho  Moiitn<;nc  do  la  Cute :  but  there  are  intcrme- 
diato  distoDCGa  wliii-.1i  dissatisfy  ub  in  either  case,  and  from 
which  one  in  in  hnste  either  to  advance  or  to  retire. 

g  xxn.  Directly  opposed  to  this  ordered,  disciplined,  well 
j    officered  and  variously  ranked  ornament,  this  tj'pe  of  divine, 
1    and  ilicinfnvo  n(  n\\  jjixid  liiiinaii  (^ovcniiiionl,  in  Ihn  iloiuiy- 
\   cratic  iniiiMniiiit,  in  whicli  all  is  njiifilly  inllueiiliid,  anil  linH 
.  cfjntil  office  anil  mitliority  ;  that  is  to  sny,  none  of  it  any  oflice 
I  nor  autboritv,  but  a  life  of  continual  struggle  for  independence 
I  nnd  notoriety,  or  of  gambling  for  chance  regarda     The  Eng- 
lish perpendicular  work  is  by  fnr  the  worst  of  this  kind   tliat 
I  know  ;  its  main  idea,  or  decimal  fraction  of  an  idea,  being 
to  cover  its  walls  witli  <]u]l,  successive,  eternity  of  reticulation, 
to  fill  with  equal  foils  the  equal  interstices  between  the  equal 
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bars»  and  charge  the  iuierminable  blanks  vriih  statues  and 
x*osettes,  invisible  at  a  distance,  and  uninteresting  neai*. 

The  early  Lombardic,  Veronese,  and  Norman  work  is  the 
exact  reverae  of  this  ;  being  divided  first  into  large  masses, 
and  these  masses  covered  with  minute  chasing  and  surface 
work,  which  fill  them  with  interest,  and  yet  do  not  disturb 
nor  divide  their  greatnesa  The  lights  are  kept  brood  and 
briglit.,  and  yet  are  found  on  noiu*  apin'oocli  to  bo  choi'god 
witli  indicate  design.  This,  again,  is  a  put  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  treatment  which  I  shall  hei*eafter  ctdl  "Pi-outism;"  ^1^ 
much  of  what  is  thought  mannerism  and  imperfection  in 
Front's  work,  being  tlie  i:*esult  of  his  determined  resolution 
that  minor  details  shall  never  break  up  his  large  masses  of 
light. 

§  XXX.  Such  are  the  main  piinciples  to  be  observed  in  the 
adaptation  of  ornament  to  the  sight  We  have  lastly  to  in- 
qiiii*o  by  what  nietliod,  and  in  what  (piuntitios,  tlio  ornament, 
thus  adapted  to  mental  comtemplation,  and  prepai*ed  for  its 
physical  position,  may  most  wisely  be  arranged.  I  think  the 
method  ought  first  to  be  considered,  and  the  quantity  lost ; 
for  the  advisable  quantity  depends  upon  the  method. 

§  XXXI.  It  was  said  above,  that  the  proper  treatment  or  ai*- 
itingement  of  ornament  was  that  which  expressed  the  laws 
and  ways  of  Deity.  Now,  the  subordination  of  visible  ordera 
to  each  otlier,  just  noted,  is  one  expression  of  these.  Buttbere 
may  also — must  also  >- be  a  subordination  and  obedience  of 
the  parts  of  each  order  to  some  visible  law,  out  of  itself,  but 
having  reference  to  itself  only  (not  to  any  upper  order) : 
some  law  which  shall  not  oppress,  but  guide,  liujiL,  and  sus- 
tain. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  "Modem 
P.iinterH,"  the  reader  will  find  that  I  traced  one  part  of  ihe 
Uj.iuty  of  (ioiVs  creation  to  tlie  expression  of  a  KeZ/'-restnuned 
liberty  :  that  is  to  say,  the  image  of  that  perfection  of  divine 
action,  which,  though  free  to  work  in  arbitrary  metliods,  works 
always  in  consistent  methods,  called  by  us  Laws. 

Now,  correspondingly,  we  find  (hat  when  these  natural  ob- 
jects ai*e  to  become  subjects  of  the  art  of  man,  their  perfect 
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treatment  is  an  image  of  the  perfection  of  human  action :  a 
Tolimtarj  submissiou  to  diviiio  law. 

It  was  suggested  (o  mo  but  lately  \}y  the  friend  to  whose 
originnlity  of  thought  I  have  before  expressed  my  obligations, 
Ur.  Newton,  tiiat  the  Greek  pediment,  with  its  enclosed  sculpt- 
ures, represented  to  the  Greek  mind  the  law  of  Fate,  con- 
fining human  action  within  hmits  not  to  be  oTerpossed.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Greeks  ever  distinctij  thought  of  this ;  but 
the  instinct  of  nil  the  human  race,  since  the  world  began, 
agrees  in  some  ex^ireBsion  of  such  limitation  as  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  good  omnment.*  And  this  expression  ialieigbt- 
enod,  rather  than  diminished,  when  some  portion  of  the  design 
Hlip;litlj  breaks  the  law  to  which  the  rest  is  8ubjoct«<l ;  it  is 
likfl  nxitroMiing  the  use  of  inirnclos  in  the  divine  government ; 
or,  perlitiiw,  in  slighter  degrees,  the  rehiiung  of  a  kw,  gcuei> 
alljr  imperative,  in  compliance  with  some  more  imperative 
need — the  hungering  of  David.  How  eagerly  this  special  iu- 
fringement  of  a  general  law  was  sometimes  sought  b;  tlie 
inedirovnl  woiknicn,  I  shall  be  frcqucuUy  able  1o  jmint  out  to 
tiie  reader ;  biit  I  remember  just  now  a  most  curious  instnucc, 
in  an  nrchivolt  of  a  hnunn  in  tlio  Corte  i\cX  Ileincr  close  (o  the 
Klnlto  nt  Vcnit*'.  It  is  roniiwHod  of  a  ivroaUi  of  flower-work 
— a  conHtnnt  Itj'TJiiiMno  doHign--wil.li  an  aiihntil  in  oacli  noil ; 
tiie  whole  enclosed  between  two  fillets.  Each  auimal,  leaping 
or  eating,  sci-afcliing  or  biting,  is  kept  nevertheless  stricti; 
within  itit  coil,  anil  between  Uie  fillets.  Not  tlie  shake  of  an 
cor,  not  the  tip  of  a  tAil,  oveipneses  this  appointed  line,  through 
n  series  of  some  five-and -twenty  or  thirty  animals  ;  until,  on  a 
nndden,  and  br  niutHnl  consent,  two  little  beasts  (not  looking, 
forliic  ifst,  niovfi  ntnipnnt  tlmn  the  otliem),ono  on  fwh  Rule, 
1  ly  their  Rmnll  jinwH  nrfoRu  tho  enrlosioK  fiHot  at  exactly  tlio 
H.inio  i)nint  of  \\n  nmi-no,  and  thus  break  the  continuity  of  ila 
line.     Two  oara  of  com,  or  leaves,  do  the  same  thing  in  the 


Some  vnhiftlile  remarks  oii  tliJB  piib^ct  will  \k  found  In  n  notice  of 
"  BtjToii  L>iii[w  '  in  tliB  ItHllah  (Jiinrli'H)'  tor  Aiigiist,  IB40.  I  think, 
'Over.  tliH  writer  Httiwliea  loo  graat  imporl>Dce  U>  one  oul  of  many  oi^ 

'  neconitisi. 
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mouldings  round  the  northern  door  of  the  Baptistery  at  Flor- 
ence. 

§  xxxiL  Observe,  however,  and  this  is  of  the  utmost  pos- 
Hiblo  imix>rtauce,  tliat  the  value  of  this  type  does  not  consist 
in  the  mere  shutting  of  the  ornament  into  a  certain  space,  but 
in  tlie  acknowledgment  by  the  ornament  of  the  fitness  of  the 
limitation— of  its  own  perfect  willingness  to  submit  to  it;  nay, 
of  a  i)rodisix)sition  in  itself  to  fall  into  the  ordained  form, 
without  any  du'ect  expression  of  the  command  to  do  so;. an 
anticipation  of  the  authoiity,  and  an  instant  and  willing  sub- 
mission to  it,  in  every  fibre  and  spray :  not  merely  willing, 
but  happy  submission,  as  being  pleased  rather  than  vexed  to 
have  so  beautiful  a  law  suggested  to  it,  and  one  which  to  fol- 
low is  so  justly  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature.  You  must 
not  cut  out  a  bi-anch  of  hawthorn  as  it  grows,  and  rule  a  tri- 
angle round  it,  and  suppose  that  it  is  then  submitted  to  law. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  only  put  in  a  cage,  and  will  look  as  if  it 
must  get  out^  for  its  life,  or  wither  in  the  confinement  But 
the  spirit  of  triangle  must  he  put  into  the  hawthorn.  It  must 
suck  in  isoscelesism  >vith  its.  sap.  Tliom  and  blossom,  leaf 
and  spray,  must  grow  with  an  awful  sense  of  triangular  neces- 
sity upon  them,  for  the  guidance  of  which  they  are  to  be 
thankful,  and  to  gi'ow  all  the  stronger  and  more  gloriously. 
And  thoup:h  there  may  be  a  transgression  here  and  there,  and 
an  adaptation  to  some  otiior  need,  or  a  rcA<!hiug  forth  to  some 
other  end  groaier  ovoii  than  the  triaiiglo,  yet  ibis  1ilK)rl.y  is  l^o 
be  idways  accepted  under  a  solonm  ueaso  of  special  ponuis- 
sion  ;  and  when  the  full  form  is  reached  and  the  entire  sub- 
mission expressed,  and  eveiy  blossom  has  a  thrilling  sense  of 
its  reponsibility  down  into  its  tiniest  stamen,  you  may  take 
your  terminal  Hne  away  if  you  wilL  No  need  for  it  any  moi*e. 
Tlio  commandment  is  written  on  the  heai't  of  the  thing. 

§  XXXIII.  Tlien,  besides  this  obedience  to  exteiiial  law,  there 
is  the  obedience  to  internal  headship,  which  constitutes  the 
unity  of  ornament,  of  which  I  think  enough  lias  been  said  for 
my  present  purpose  in  the  chapter  on  Unity  in  the  second 
vol.  of  "  Modern  Painters."  But  I  haixlly  know  whether  to 
arrange  as  an  expression  of  a  divine  law,  or  a  representation 
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of  a  physical  lact^  the  alternation  of  shade  with  light  which, 
in  equal  succession,  forms  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  contin' 
ttouft  ornament,  and  in  some  peculiar  ones,  such  as  dentils  and 
billet  mouldings,  is  the  source  of  their  only  charm.  The  op- 
position of  good  and  evil,  the  antagonism  of  the  entire  human 
system  (so  ably  worked  out  by  Lord  Lindsay),  the  alternation 
of  labor  vnih  rest,  the  mingling  of  life  with  death,  or  the 
actual  physical  fact  of  the  division  of  light  from  darkness,  and 
of  the  falling  anl  rising  of  night  and  day,  ai*e  all  fypified  or 
represented  by  these  chains  of  sbade  and  light  of  which  the 
eye  never  wearies,  though  their  true  meaning  may  never  occur 
ti>  the  tlioughta 

^  XXXIV.  Thn  next  quoHtiou  rofli)Octing  thn  armngcniont  of 
oniamout  is  ouo  dosoly  (H>mioclod  also  with  its  (juantity.  Tho 
system  of  creation  is  one  in  which  "  Gbd's  creatures  leap  not, 
but  express  a  feast,  where  all  the  guests  sit  close,  and  nothing 
wants."  It  is  also  a  feast^  where  there  is  nothing  redundant. 
So,  then,  in  distributing  our  ornament,  there  must  never  be 
any  sense  of  gap  or  blank,  neither  any  sense  of  there  being  a 
single  member,  or  fragment  of  a  member,  which  could  be 
spoi'ed.  Whatever  has  nothing  to  do,  whatever  could  go  with- 
out being  missed,  is  not  ornament ;  it  is  deformity  and  en- 
cumbrance. Away  with  it  And,  on  tho  other  hand,  cnro 
must  be  taken  either  to  difTuse  the  ornament  which  we  permit, 
in  due  relation  ovei:  the  whole  building,  or  so  to  concentrate 
it,  as  never  to  leave  a  sense  of  its  having  got  into  knots,  and 
curdled  upon  some  |>oints,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  building 
whey.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  rules,  or  analyse  the 
feeUngs,  which  should  direct  us  in  this  matter:  for  some 
shafts  maybe  carvod  and  others  loft  nnnnishod,  and  that  with 
advantjigo ;  Homn  windows  niny  bo  jowoll«ul  like  AladdiiiH, 
and  one  left  plain,  and  still  with  advantage ;  the  door  or  dooi-s, 
or  a  single  turret,  or  the  whole  western  fa9ade  of  a  church, 
or  the  apse  or  transept,  may  be  made  special  subjects  of  de- 
coration, and  the  rest  left  plain,  and  still  sometimes  with  ad- 
vantage. But  in  all  such  cases  there  is  either  sign  of  that 
feeling  which  I  advocated  in  the  First  Chapter  of  the  **  Seven 
Lamps,"  the  desire  of  rather  doing  some  portion  of  the  build- 
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ing  as  we  would  have  it,  and  leaving  the  rest  plain,  than  doing 
the  whole  imperfectly  ;  or  else  there  is  choice  made  of  some 
important  feature,  to  which,  as  more  honorable  than  the  rest, 
the  decomtiou  is  confined.  The  evil  is  when,  without  system, 
and  without  preference  of  the  nobler  membei's,  the  ornament 
alternates  between  sickly  luxuriance  and  sudden  blonkness. 
In  many  of  our  Scotch  and  English  abbeys,  especially  Melrose, 
this  is  paiufidly  fslt ;  but  the  worst  iustiuico  I  have  over  scon 
is  the  window  in  the  side  of  the  ai*ch  under  the  Wellington 
statue,  next  St  Qoorge's  Hos^^ital.  In  the  fii-st  i)lace,  a  win- 
dow lias  no  business  there  at  all ;  in  the  second,  the  bars  of 
the  window  ai*e  not  the  proper  place  for  decoration,  especially 
wavy  decoration,  which  one  instantly  fancies  of  cast  iron  ;  in 
the  third,  the  richness  of  the  ornament  is  a  mere  patch  and 
eiiiption  upon  the  wall,  and  one  liai*dly  knows  whether  to  be 
most  in*itatod  at  the  aflbctation  of  seventy  in  the  rest,  or  at 
the  vain  luxuiianco  of  the  dissolute  painllelogram. 

§  x^xv.  Finally,  as  regards  quantity  of  ornament  I  have 
already  said,  again  and  again,  you  caimot  have  too  much  if  it 
be  good  ;  that  is,  if  it  be  thoi*oughly  united  and  hai'monised  by 
the  laws  hitherto  insisted  upon.  But  you  may  easily  have  too 
much  if  you  have  more  than  you  have  sense  to  manage.  For 
with  evei7  added  order  of  ornament  increases  the  difficulty  of 
discipline.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  war :  you  cannot,  as 
an  abstract  law,  luvve  too  many  soldiers,  but  you  may  easily 
have  moi*e  than  the  country  is  able  to  sustain,  or  tluui  your 
geneiidship  is  competent  to  command.  Aiid  every  regiment 
which  you  cannot  manage  will,  on  the  day  of  battle,  be  in 
your  way,  and  encumber  tlie  movements  it  is  not  m  disposi- 
tion to  sustain. 

§  xxxvi.  As  an  architect,  therefore,  you  are  modestly  to 
measure  your  capacity  of  governing  ornament  Remember, 
its  essence, — its  being  ornament  at  all,  cousista  in  its  being 
goverued.  Lose  your  authority  over  it,  let  it  command  you, 
or  leatl  you,  or  dictate  to  you  in  any  wise,  and  it  is  an  offence, 
an  incumbnmce,  and  a  dishonor.  And  it  is  always  ready  to 
do  this  ;  wild  to  get  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  rush  forth  on  its 
own  devices.     Measure,  therefore,  your  strength ;  and  as  long 
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u  there  is  no  chance  of  matin;,  Kdd  soldier  to  soldier,  bab- 
tfdion  to  bnttoHou  ;  but  bo  assured  that  all  are  heartily  in  the 
oftUM,  and  tluit  tliore  ie  not  one  of  whose  positiou  you  oro  ig- 
norant, or  whose  service  you  could  spare. 


CHAPTER  "VYn 

THE  AKOLE. 


%  I.  Wx  have  now  examined .  the  treatment  and  specifio 
kinds  of  ornament  at  our  command.  We  have  loetlj  to  note 
Uie  fittest  places  for  Uieir  disposal  Not  but  that  nil  kinds  of 
firnaiuont  aro  used  in  nil  iitiwos ;  but  tltero  are  soino  jmrbi  of 
tlio  litiildiiig,  wliicl),  williMUt  ornniiiout,  nru  luora  painful  timn 
othen,  and  some  which  weai'  ornament  more  gracefully  than 
othera ;  so  that,  althougli  an  able  architect  will  always  be  find- 
ing out  some  new  and  unexpected  modes  of  decoration,  and 
fitting  hie  omnmoiit  into  womlerf  ul  plncen  wliero  it  ia  leant  ax- 
jiocUid,  tlicro  iiro,  novcrtliolOna,  ouo  nv  two  guiioifd  lawn  wliich 
may  bo  noted  respecting  eveiy  ouo  of  the  parts  of  a  building, 
laws  not  (except  a  few)  impemtivo  like  those  of  construction, 
hut  yot  gonnvitllj  oxpodicii^  and  good  to  Ixi  tindorHtood,  if  it 
wcra  only  tliat  wo  might  oiijoy  tho  brilliant  niotliods  in  whiitli 
ihey  are  sometimes  broken.  I  shall  note,  however,  only  a  few 
of  the  simplest ;  to  tmce  them  into  tlieir  ramifications,  and 
class  ill  due  order  the  known  or  possible  methods  of  decoration 
for  each  part  of  a  building,  would  alone  require  a  large  vol- 
ume, and  be,  I  think,  a  somewhat  useless  work ;  for  there  ia 
often  a  high  pleasure  in  the  very  unexpectedness  of  the  orna- 
ment, which  would  bo  doBtroyod  by  too  clnbonito  an  arrnngo- 
ment  of  its  kinils. 

§  II.  I  think  iliat  tho  reader  must,  by  thia  time,  so  thor- 
oughly understand  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  a  building, 
that  I  may  class  togetlier,  in  treating  of  decoration,  several 
parts  which  I  kept  aeimrato  in  speaking  of  coustniotion.  Tims 
I  shall  put  under  one  head  (a)  the  base  of  the  wall  and  of  the 
shaft ;  then  (b)  the  wall  veil  and  shaft  itself  ;  then  (c)  the 
:^  and  capital ;  then  (d)  the  jamb  and  archivolt,  iudud- 
Vol.  I  -17 
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iug  the  arches  both  over  shafts  and  apertures,  and  the  jambs 
of  apertures,  which  are  closely  connected  with  their  archivolts ; 
finally  (b)  the  roof,  including  the  real  roof,  and  the  minor  roob 
or  gables  of  pinnacles  and  archea  I  think,  under  these  divis- 
ions, all  may  be  aiitinged  which  is  necessary  to  be  generally 
Htnted;  for  tracery  decorations  or  aperture  fillings  are  but 
Ktiiriller  forms  of  appUcation  of  the  arch,  and  the  cusps  are 
)ii(!i*oly  smullcr  spandrils,  while  buttresses  liave,  as  far  as  I 
Know,  no  upecilic  ornaniout  Tlio  best  ai*o  Uioso  which  liavo 
least ;  and  the  little  they  have  resolves  itself  into  pinnacles, 
which  are  common  to  other  portions  of  the  building,  or  into 
small  shafts,  arches,  and  niches,  of  still  more  general  applica- 
biUty.  We  shall  therefore  have  only  five  divisions  to  examine 
in  succession,  from  foundation  to  rool 

§  m.  But  in  the  decoration  of  these  several  parts,  certain 
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minor  conditions  of  ornament  occur  which  are  of  perfectly 
genera]  application.  For  instance,  whether,  in  archivolts, 
jiimbs,  or  buttrossos,  or  in  R4iutu*o  piers,  or  at  tlio  extremity 
of  the  entire  building,  wo  noitcsHiu'ily  liavo  the  awkwiu*d 
(niond  or  ai*chitoctui*id)  feature,  the  corner.  How  to  turn  a 
comer  gracefully  becomes,  therefore,  a  perfectly  general  ques- 
tion ;  to  be  examined  without  reference  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  edifice. 

§  IV.  Again,  the  furrows  and  ridges  by  which  bars  of  paral- 
lel light  and  sliade  are  obtained,  whether  these  are  employed 
in  arches,  or  jambs,  or  bases,  or  cornices,  must  of  necessity 
present  one  or  more  of  six  foriDS :  square  projection,  a  (Fig. 
LL),  or  square  recess,  b,  sharp  projection,  e,  or  sharp  recess,  d, 
curved  pi'ojection,  e,  or  curved  recess,  /.  What  odd  curves  the 
projection  or  recess  may  assume,  or  how  these  different  condi- 
tions may  be  mixed  and  run  into  one  another,  is  not  our  pres- 
ent businesa     We  note  only  the  six  distinct  kinds  or  types. 
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Now,  when  these  ridges  or  furrows  are  on  a  small  scale  thej 
often  themselyes  constitute  all  the  ornament  required  for 
larger  features,  and  are  left  smooth  cut ;  but  ou  a  very  largo 
scale  they  are  apt  to  become  insipid,  and  they  i*equu*e  a  sub- 
ornament  of  their  own,  the  consideration  of  which  is,  of  coui*se, 
in  great  part^  genei*al,  and  irrespective  of  the  place  held  by  the 
mouldings  in  the  building  itself :  which  consideration  I  tiiink 
we  had  better  undertake  first  of  alL 

§  V.  But  before  we  come  to  particular  examination  of  these 
minor  forms,  let  us  see  how  far  we  can  simplify  it  Look 
back  to  Fig.  LL,  abova  There  are  distinguished  in  it  six 
forms  of  moulding.  Of  these,  c  is  nothing  but  a  small  comer ; 
but,  for  convenience  sake,  it  is  better  to  call  it  an  edge,  and  to 
consider  its  decoration  together  with  that  of  the  member  a, 
which  is  called  a  fillet ;  while  (?,  which  I  shall  call  a  roll  (bo- 
cause  I  do  not  choose  to  assume  that  it  shall  be  only  of  the 
semicircular  section  here  given),  is  also  best  considered  to- 
gether with  its  relative  recess,/;  and  because  the  shape  of  a 
recess  is  of  no  great  consequence,  I  shall  class  all  the  throe 
recesses  together,  and  we  shall  thus  have  only  three  subjects 
for  separate  consideration : — 

1.  The  Angle. 

2.  The  Edge  and  Fillet 

3.  The  Roll  and  Kecess. 

§  VL  Tlioro  aro  two  other  general  forms  which  may  pi-ob- 
ably  occur  to  the  reader's  mind,  namely,  the  ridge  (as  of  a 
roof),  which  is  a  corner  laid  on  its  back,  or  sloping, — a  supino 
corner,  decorated  in  a  very  diiToront  manner  from  a  stilT  up- 
right comer :  and  the  point,  which  is  a  concentrated  corner, 
and  has  wonderfully  elaborate  decorations  all  to  its  insignifi- 
cant self,  finials,  and  spikes,  and  I  know  not  what  more. 
But  both  these  conditions  are  so  closely  connected  with  roofa 
(even  the  cusj)  finial  being  a  kind  of  pendant  to  a  small  roof), 
that  I  think  it  better  to  class  them  and  their  ornament  under 
the  head  of  roof  decoration,  together  with  the  whole  tribe  of 
crockets  and  bosses  ;  so  that  wo  shall  be  hero  concerned  only 
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with  the  three  subjects  above  distinguished:  and,  firsts  the 
comer  or  Augle. 

§  vn.  The  ninthematician  knows  there  ore  many  kinds  of 
angles  ;  but  the  one  we  have  principally  to  deal  with  now,  is 
that  which  the  reader  may  very  easily  conceive  as  the  comer 
of  a  square  house,  or  square  anything.  It  is  of  coui*se  the 
one  of  most  frequent  occurrence ;  and  its  treatment^  once 
understood,  may,  with  slight  modification,  bo  referred  to 
other  cornel's,  shari)er  or  blunter,  or  with  curved  sides. 
§  vin.  Evidently  the  first  and  roughest  idea  which  would 

occur  to  any  one  who  found  a 
comer  troublesome,  would  be 
to  out  it  off   Tliis  is  a  very  sum- 
mary and  tyrannical  proceed- 
ing,  somewhat   barbarous,  yet 
advisable  if  nothing  cIho  emu  l>e 
done  :  au  auiputiitod  comer  is 
said  to  be  chamfered.     It  can,  however,  evidently  be  cut  oif 
in  three  ways :  1.  ^vith  a  concave  cut,  a  ;  2.  with  a  straight 
cut,  6  /  3.  with  a  convex  cut^  c.  Fig.  LIL 

The  firat  two  methods,  Iho  most  violent  and  summaiy,  have 
the  apparent  disadvantage  that  we  get  by  them, — two  comers 
instead  of  one ;  much  milder  comers,  however,  and  with  a 
different  light  and  shade  between  them  ;  so  that  both  meth- 
ods iu*o  often  very  expedient.  You  may  see  Uio  stiiiight 
<*.hamfer  (/))  on  most  lump  postj^,  mid  pillai*s  at  railway  sta- 
tions, it  being  the  easiest  to  cut :  the  conctvve  chamfer  rcquu*ca 
more  care,  and  occurs  generally  m  well-finished  but  simple 
architecture — very  beautifully  in  the  small  arches  of  the  Bro- 
letto  of  Como,  Plate  Y.  ;  and  the  stmght  cliamfer  in  archi- 
tecture of  every  kind,  very  conHi-auily  in  Norman  cornices  and 
arches,  as  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  lY.,  at  Sens. 

§  IX.  Tlie  third,  or  convex  chamfer,  as  it  is  the  gentlest 
mode  of  ti*eatmcnt,  so  (as  in  medicine  and  moi*als)  it  is  veiy 
generally  the  best.  For  while  the  two  other  nictliods  produce 
two  cornel's  instead  of  one,  this  gentle  chamfer  does  verily 
get  rid  of  the  comer  altogether,  and  substitutes  a  soft  curve  in 
its  place. 
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Bat  it  hns,  in  Hie  form  aboTO  giTen,  Ihia  grave  diBadnmta;;c, 
Uint  it  looks  na  i(  the  comer  hnd  been  nibbed  or  worn  olT, 
bliiiiUiil  bj-  f.iiiio  nixl  wcnthor,  find  in  wniit  of  fllini-iN^niiij;  n<riitn. 
A  gcent  denl  often  depends,  and  in  such  a  coae  as  thia,  evt-n'- 
thing  depeiida.  on  the  roJun/ariiiess  of  the  ornament.  Tin 
work  of  time  is  bonuttful  on  nurfncofi,  but  not  on  odgcn  inland:  d 
In  Im  nlinrp.  ]<lvnn  if  wo  npo«lod  thorn  blnnt,  \*n  Hlmiild  nut 
like  them  blunt  on  compulsion ;  so,  to  dhow  tliat  tlio  bluutucss 
is  our  own  ordaining,  we  will  put  a  alight  iacined  lino  to  mark 
off  tlio  rounding,  niid  show  tlint  it  goes  no  farther  tlinii  wo 

a  ft  0  i{ 


chooflc.  We  shnll  tbun  have  the  section  a,  Fig.  LUI. ;  and 
tbin  mode  of  turning  an  nn^le  is  one  of  the  very  bcBt  ever  in- 
vented. By  enlfii^nfi  and  iloepcning  Uio  inciHiim,  wo  got  in 
miRcnwiion  the  formn  h,  r,  d  ;  and  by  doscribing  n  sninll  ciin.  * 
arc  on  ench  of  the  sloping  linos  of  these  figures,  we  got  e,  f, 
il,h. 

§  X,  I  do  not  know  whether  these  mouldings  nre  culled  by 
architects  cbainfera  or  beads ;  but  I  think  heaA  !\  bud  word  tor 
a  continuous  moulding,  and  tlie  pi-ojier  sense  of  the  word 
chamfer  ia  fixed  by  Spenser  ns  descriptive  not  merely  of  truu- 
<»tioii,  but  of  trench  or  furrow : — 
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"  Tho  gin  jrou,  fond  Ble*,  tlie  cold  to  looni. 
And,  eroirlnfi  In  plpea  mkde  of  green  oorn, 
Yon  lliiulcen  to  be  lardg  of  the  ynu  ; 
But  ofL  wliiHi  ja  admit  yoii  frssd  from  fekr, 
Comoa  ttiu  braiiiii  wliitur  villi  clittmrrad  Lrowti 
Full  of  wrlnblei  Mid  tract/  lurrows." 

So  I  shall  call  tbe  nbore  mouldingB  beaded  chamfers,  when 
there  is  ouy  chance  of  couf  luion  with  the  plain  chamfer,  a,  or 
b,  of  Fig.  UI. :  and  when  there  is  no  such  chance,  I  shall  use 
the  word  chamfer  only. 
§  XI.  Of  those  above  given,  b  ia  the  constant  chamfer  of 
Venice,  and  a  of  Yei-ona  : 
a  being  the  grandest  and 
best,  and  having  a  pecu- 
liar precision  and  quaint- 
nesa  of  effect  about  it    I 
found  it  twico  in  Yoiiioo, 
used  on  tbe  sborp  angle, 
08  at  a  and  b.  Fig.  IJ7.,  a 
being  from  the  angle  of  a 
house  on   tlie    Rio   Sim 
Zulian,   and  b  from  the 
windows  of  the  church  of 
San  Stefana 

§  XII.  Tboro  is,  how- 
ever, ovidoiiUy  niiotlicr 
variety  of  tbe  cliamfers, 
/unil  g.  Fig.  LITI.,  foi-m- 
od  by  an  uiibi'oketi  curve 
instead  of  two  cui-ves,  as 
c,  I'ig.  UV.  ;  ard  when 
tbitt.  or  tlio  clianifer  <!,  Pig.  LIIL,  is  large,  it  is  iiniKisHiblo  to  say 
whether  they  have  been  devised  from  the  iuciaed  angle,  or  from 
sinnll  shafts  set  in  a  nook,  ns  at  e.  Fig.  LIV.,  or  in  the  hollow 
of  the  curved  chamfer,  aa  d,  Kg.  LIV,  In  general,  however,  tbe 
slmlluw  chamffirs,  n,  /i,  o,  and/.  Fig.  LIIL,  are  {icoiiliar  to  south- 
ern work  ;  and  may  be  assumed  lo  have  been  derived  from  the 
incised  angle,  while  tlie  dcei>  clinmfera,  c,  d,  g,  li,  are  chorac- 
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teristio  of  northern  work,  and  may  be  partly  derived  or  imU 
tated  from  the  angle  shaft ;  while,  with  the  usual  extrava- 
gance of  the  northern  architects,  they  ore  cut  deeper  and 
deeper  until  we  arrive  at  the  condition  /,  Fig.  LIY.,  which 
is  the  favorite  chamfer  at  Bourges  and  Bayeux,  and  in  other 
good  French  work. 

I  have  placed  ia  the  Appendix*  a  figure  bolonging  to  this 
subject,  but  which  cannot  interest  the  general  reader,  show- 
ing the  number  of  possible  chamfers  with  a  roll  moulding  of 
given  size. 

§  XUL  If  wo  take  the  plain  chamfer,  6,  of  Fig.  LIL,  on  a 
large  scale,  as  at  a.  Fig.  LY.,  and  bead  both  its  edges,  cutting 
Awny  the  parts  thnro  shodod,  wo  shall  have  a  fonn  much  used 
ill  ridily  docoral^nl  Uothic,  boUi  in  England  and  It4ily.  It 
might  be  more  simply  described  as  the  cliamfer  a  of  Fig.  LU., 
witii  an  incision  on  each  edge  ;  but  the  part  here  shaded  iH 
often  worked  into  ornamental  forms,  not  being  entirely  cut 
away. 

§  XIV.  Many  other  mouldings,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
very  elaborate,  are 
nothing  more  than  a 
chamfer,  with  a  scries 
of  small  echoes  of  it 
on  each  side,  dying 
away  vdth  a  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  the  wall, 
OS  in  6,  Fig.  LV.,  from 
Coutances  (obsei'vo, 
here  the  white  port  is  the  solid  stone,  the  shade  is  cut  away.) 

Chamfers  of  this  kind  are  used  on  a  small  scale  and  in  deli- 
cjito  work  ;  the  coarse  clmuifci'S  are  found  on  all  scales :  /  and 
(/,  Fig.  LIII.,  in  Venice,  form  the  gi-eat  angles  of  almost  every 
Gothic  palace  ;  the  roll  being  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  round, 
and  treated  as  a  shaft,  with  a  capital  and  fresh  base  at  every 
story,  while  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  form  alternate 
quoins  in  the  brick-work  beyond  the  chamfer  cui*ve,    I  need 

•  Appendix  23  :   *'  Variulies  of  Cliamfer." 
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hardly  say  how  much  nobler  this  arrangement  is  than  a  com- 
mon quoined  angle ;  it  gives  a  finish  to  the  aspect  of  ibn 
whole  pile  attainable  in  no  other  way.  And  thus  much  nvvj 
sei*ve  couceimng  angle  decoration  by  chamfer. 


C3HAPTER  XXm 

TIIK  KnOM  AKl)   riT.T.RT. 


§  L  The  decomtion  of  the  angle  by  various  forms  of  cham- 
fer and  bead,  as  above  described,  is  the  quietest  method  we 
can  employ  ;  too  quiet,  when  great  energy  is  to  be  given  to 
the  moulding,  and  impossible,  when,  instead  of  a  bold  angle, 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  small  projecting  edge,  Uke  c  in  Fig.  LL 
In  mini)  iuihoh  wo  may  employ  ii  doconition,  far  ruder  and 
cuih'ku*  ill  \\h  HiniploHt  condiliou^i  than  the  bead,  fur  more  onbc- 
iivo  when  not  u8od  in  too  gi*out  profusion  ;  and  of  which  the 
complete  developments  are  the  source  of  mouldings  at  once 
the  most  2)icturcsque  and  most  serviceable  which  the  Gothic 
buildera  invented. 

§  II.  The  gunwales  of  the  Venetian  heavy  bai-ges  being 
liable  to  somewhat  rough  collision  with  eacli  other,  and  with 
the  walls  of  the  streets,  are  generally  protected  by  a  piece  of 
timber,  which  projects  in  the  form  of  Uie  fillet,  a,  Fig.  LT.  ; 
but  which,  like  all  other  fillols,  may,  if  wo  ho  choose,  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  two  angles  or  edges,  which  the  natuml 
and  most  wholesome  love  of  the  Venetian  boatmen  for  orna- 
ment, otherwise  strikingly  evidenced  by  their  painted  &;\il.s 
and  glittering  flag-vanes,  will  not  suffer  to  remain  wholly 
undecomtcd.  The  rough  service  of  these  timbers,  howevoi*, 
will  not  admit  of  rich  oimament,  and  the  boatbuiUler  usually » 
contonti)  himself  with  cutthig  a  scries  of  notches  iii  each  edge, 
one  series  alternating  with  the  other,  as  represented  at  1, 
Plate  IX. 

§  III.  In  tliat  simple  ornament,  not  as  confined  to  Venetian 
boats,  but  as  representative  of  a  [general  human  instinct  to 
hack  at  nn  edge,  demonHtrate.l  by  all  Bchool-boys  and  all  idle 
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B  of  penknives  or  other  cutting  inBtnimenta  on  1x>tk 
sidoB  of  the  Atlantic  ; — in  tlmt  rudo  Venetian  guuwnle,  I  my, 
18  llio  germ  of  nil  tlio  uruiunent  nliicli  bm  Uiiicliml,  with  itit 
ricli  succeBsiouB  of  ODgulor  sluulow,  the  portnls  and  nrctiivollH 
of  nearly  every  early  building  of  impoi-tance,  from  the  North 
Oei^  to  the  Stioita  of  Messina.  Nor  are  the  modifications  of 
tbo  first  BuggeBtiou  iutricntc.  All  that  is  gonorio  in  their 
ehoTActer  mny  be  Been  on  l*hito  IX.  nt  a  glance. 

g  IT.  Taking  a  piece  of  etone  instead  of  timber,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  notches,  until  they  meet  each  other,  we  have  the  con- 
dition 9,  which  is  n  moulding  from  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Andrea  Dondolo,  in  SL  Marie's.  Now,  consideriDg  tliis  mould- 
ing as  composed  of  two  decomtod  edges,  each  edge  will  bo 
reduced,  by  tlio  meeting  of  the  notches,  to  a  series  of  four- 
aded  pyramids  (as  marked  oiF  by  the  dotted  lines),  which, 
the  notches  here  being  shallow,  will  be  shallow  pyramids; 
but  by  deepening  the  notches,  we  get  them  as  at  8,  with  a 
proQle  a,  more  or  less  steep.  This  moulding  I  sbnll  always 
coll  "  the  plain  dogtooth  ; "  it  is  used  in  profusion  in  the  Ve- 
netian and  Veronese  Clothic,  generally  set  with  its  front  to  the 
spoctntor,  ns  licro  nt  8  ;  but  its  olToct  may  bo  much  vniinil  hy 
placing  it  obliiiunly  (4,  and  pi-o(11o  nn  at  /')  ;  or  with  o\w  k'hIo 
liori7X)nhil  (5,  and  111*0010  i).  Of  thcno  throo  cotidi lions,  '1  uiid 
6  are  exactly  the  some  in  reality,  only  difTerently  placed  ;  but 
in  4  the  pyramid  is  obtuse,  and  the  inclination  of  its  base  va- 
riable, the  upper  side  of  it  being  always  kept  vertical  It  ia 
comparatively  rare.  Of  the  three,  the  lost,  5,  ia  far  the  most 
brilliant  in  effect,  giving  in  the  distance  a  sigzog  form  to  the 
lugh  light  on  it,  and  a  full  sharp  shadow  below.  The  use  of 
this  shadow  is  sufficiently  seen  by  fig.  7  in  this  plate  {tlio  arch 
on  the  left,  the  numbor  bcnenth  it),  iu  which  these  levelled 
dogteeth,  with  a  small  interval  between  eocli,  are  employed  to 
set  off  by  their  vigor  the  delicacy  ot  floml  ornament  above. 
This  arch  is  the  side  of  a  niche  from  the  tomb  of  Can  Sigiiorio 
dcUa  Scatii,  nt  Vcronn ;  and  the  value,  as  well  us  the  dinlant 
expression  of  its  dogtooth,  may  bo  soon  by  referring  lo  Proiifa 
beautiful  di-awiug  of  this  tomb  in  bis  "  Sketches  iu  Franco 
and  I':aly."    I  have  before  obHciTcd  that  this  artist  never  fnilu 
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of  seizing  the  true  and  leading  expression  of  whateyer  he 
touches :  he  has  made  this  ornament  the  leading  feature  of  the 
niche,  expressing  it»  as  in  distance  it  is  only  expressible,  by  a 
zigzag. 

§  V.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  speaking 
so  highly  of  this  ditiwing,  if  he  take  the  pains  to  compare 
Praut's  symbolism  of  the  work  on  the  niche  with  the  facts  as 
thoy  staiul  hoi*o  in  Plato  IX.  But  the  truth  is  that  Prout  has 
rendered  the  oiTcct  of  the  ^lonumout  on  the  mind  of  the  passer- 
by ; — the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have  on  every  man  who 
turned  the  comer  of  the  street  beneath  it :  and  in  this  sense 
there  is  actuaUy  more  truth  and  likeness  *  in  Prout's  transla- 
tion than  in  my  fac-simile,  made  diUgently  by  peering  into  the 
details  from  a  ladder.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  symbolism  in 
Prout's  Sketch  is  the  best  possible  ;  but  it  is  the  best  which 
any  architcctund  draughtsman  has  yet  invented  ;  and  in  its 
appliculiou  to  special  subjects  it  always  shows  curious  internal 
evidence  that  the  sketch  has  been  made  ou  the  spot,  and  tliat 
the  artist  tiied  to  draw  what  he  saw,  not  to  invent  an  attrac- 
tive subject     I  shall  notice  other  instances  of  this  hereafter. 

§  VL  The  dogtooth,  employed  in  this  simple  form,  is,  how- 
ever, rather  a  foil  for  other  ornament,  than  itself  a  satisfactory 
or  generally  available  decoration.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  en- 
rich it  as  we  choose  :  taking  up  its  simple  form  at  8,  and  de- 
scribing tlio  arcs  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  \x\iton  its  sides, 
and  cutting  a  buiall  iriauguliu*  cavity  between  tlioni,  we  shall 
leave  its  ridges  somewhat  rudely  representative  of  four  leaves, 
as  at  8,  which  is  the  section  and  front  view  of  one  of  the  Ve- 
netian stone  cornices  described  above,  Cliap.  XIV.,  §  iv.,  tlie 
figure  8  being  here  put  in  the  hollow  of  the  gutter.  The  dog- 
tooth is  put  on  the  outer  lower  trimcation,  and  is  actually  in 
]^)Osition  as  fig.  5  ;  but  being  always  looked  up  to,  is  to  the 
spectator  as  3,  and  always  rich  and  effective.  The  dogteeth 
are  perhaps  most  frequently  expanded  to  the  \vidth  of  fig.  9. 

*  I  do  not  here  speak  of  artistical  merits,  but  the  play  of  the  light 
among  the  lower  shafts  is  altto  singularly  beautiful  in  this  skenh  of 
Prout's,  and  the  character  of  the  wild  and  brokeu  leaves,  half  dead,  ou 
the  stone  of  the  foreground. 
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g  TIL  As  in  nearly  all  other  onutmeDtapreTiouHljdescribod, 
so  in  this, — we  hare  only  to  deepen  the  Italian  cutting,  and 
we  fllinll  got  the  Nortliern  type.  If  we  mnke  tlio  original  ^yrtir 
mid  somewhat  steeper,  and  instead  of  lightly  incising,  cut  it 
Uirough,  ao  as  to  hare  Uie  leaves  held  only  by  their  poinU  to 
the  base,  we  shall  have  the  English  dogtooth  ;  somewhat  vul- 
gar in  ita  piqoancy,  when  compared  with  French  moulilings 
of  a  similar  kind.*  It  occurs,  I  think,  on  one  house  in  Venice, 
in  the  Campo  St.  Folo  ;  but  the  ordinary  moulding,  with  light 
inoisiona,  is  frequent  in  orchivolta  and  arohitrovos,  as  well  as 
in  the  roof  cornices. 

^  Tin.  This  being  the  simplest  treatment  of  the  pyramid, 
fig.  10,  fitun  the  rntGcl.nry  of  Weulock  Abbey,  is  an  oiuimpln 
of  the  Biinplost  decomtiou  of  the  recesses  or  inward  angles 
between  the  pyramids  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  n  simple  hacked  edge 
like  one  of  those  in  fig.  2,  tlie  cute  being  taken  up  and  decomted 
instead  of  the  points.  Each  is  worked  into  a  small  trefoiled 
arch,  with  an  incision  round  it  to  mark  its  outline,  and  another 
slight  incision  above  oxproBsing  the  luigle  of  tlio  first  cutting. 
I  said  that  the  teeth  in  fig.  7  had  in  distance  the  effect  of  a 
idgzng :  in  fig.  10  this  zigzag  efToct  is  seized  upon  and  de- 
veloitoil,  but  with  the  nasient  and  roughest  work ;  tlio  angular 
inciHion  being  a  mere  limiting  lino,  like  that  described  in  jf  tx. 
of  the  Inst  chapter.  But  hence  the  farther  steps  to  every  con- 
dition of  Norman  ornament  are  self  evident.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  of  them  arose  from  development  of  the  dogtooth  in 
this  manner,  many  being  quit«  independent  inventions  and 
nses  of  zigzi^  lines  ;  still,  they  may  nil  be  referred  to  this 
simple  type  as  tlicir  root  and  representative,  thnt  is  to  nay,  tlio 
more  hack  of  tlio  Vonelinn  gunwale,  with  a  limiting  lino  fol- 
lowing tho  rOHIl1l4Ult  !lig7J1g. 

g  a.  Fig.  11  is  a  singular  and  much  more  artificial  condi- 
tion, cast  in  brick,  from  the  church  of  the  Frari,  and  given 
here  only  for  future  reference.  Fig.  12,  resulting  from  a  fillet 
with  the  cuts  on  each  of  if-a  edges  interrupte<l  by  n  bar,  is  a 
frequent  Veoetiuu  moulding,  and  of  great  value  ;  but  tlie  plain 

■  Vlda  ths  "  Bevea  L»mpe,''  p,  126. 
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or  leaved  dogteeth  have  been  the  favorites,  and  that  to  such  a 
degree,  that  even  the  Renaissance  architects  took  them  up ; 
and  the  best  bit  of  Renaissance  design  in  Venice,  the  side  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  next  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  owes  great  part  of 
its  splendor  to  its  foundation,  faced  with  large  fiat  dogteeth, 
each  about  a  foot  wide  in  iho  base,  with  their  points  truncated, 
and  alternating  with  cavities  which  are  their  own  negatives  or 
casts. 

g  X.  One  oUi(»r  form  of  tlio  dogtooth  is  of  gi*oat  impor- 
tance in  northern  architecture,  that  produced  by 
obUque  cuts  slightly  curved,  as  in  the  margin, 
Fig.  LYL  It  is  susceptible  of  the  most  fantastic 
and  endless  decoration;  each  of  the  resulting 
leaves  being,  in  tlie  early  porches  of  Rouen  and 
Lisicux,  hollowed  out  and  worked  into  branching 
tracoiy :  and  at  ]k)urgos,  for  distiuit  olToct, 
worked  into  plain  loaves,  or  Inild  bony  ]>i'ocoHHOtf 
with  knobs  at  the  points,  and  near  the  spectator, 
into  crouching  demons  and  broad  winged  owls, 
and  other  fancies  and  intricacies,  innumerable 
and  inexpressible. 

§  XL  Thus  much  is  enough  to  be  noted  respect- 
ing edge  decoration.  We  were  next  to  con- 
sider the  fillet  Professor  Willis  has  noticed  an  ornament^ 
which  ho  has  ciiUed  the  Venetian  dentil,  "  as  the  most  univei^sal 
ornament  in  its  own  district  that  ever  I  met  with  ;  "  but  has 
not  noticed  the  reason  for  its  frequency.  It  is  nevertheless 
highly  interesting. 

The  whole  early  architecture  of  Venice  is  ai*chitecturo  of 
incrustation  :  this  has  not  been  enough  noticed  in  its  peculiar 
relation  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
inci*usted  architecture  throughout  Italy,  in  elaborate  ecclesi- 
astical work,  but  there  is  more  which  is  frankly  of  brick,  or 
thoroughly  of  stone.  But  the  Venetian  habitually  inciniBted 
his  work  with  macre  ;  he  built  his  houses,  oven  the  meanest, 
as  if  ho  hiul  boon  a  Hholl-lisli, — roughly  insido,  mothor-of- 
\iQ\\x\  on  the  surface  :  ho  was  content,  perforce,  to  gather  the 
clay  of  the  Brenta  banks,  and  bake  it  into  brick  for  his  sub- 
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stance  of  wall ;  but  ho  overlaid  it  witb  the  wealth  of  ocean, 
with  tho  most  precious  foreign  marbles.  You  might  fancy 
early  Venice  one  wildei-nees  of  brick,  which  a  pob-ifjing  sea 
h&d  beaten  upon  till  it  coated  it  with  marble  :  at  first  a  dork 
city — washed  white  by  the  sea  foam.  And  I  told  you  before 
that  it  wna  nlso  a  city  of  shafts  nud  arches,  and  tliat  its  dwell- 
ings wore  rained  upon  continuous  arcades,  among  which  the 
sea  waves  wandered.  Hence  the  thoughts  of  its  buildeis 
were  early  and   constantly  directed  to  the   incrustation   of 

g  XII.  In  Fig.  LTIL  I  have  given  two  of  these  Byzantine 
stilted  oi-chcs:  the  ono  oti 
tho  riglit,  a,  as  they  now  too 
uft«u  api)ow,  in  its  bai*  ~*3 
biickwork  ;  that  on  the  left, 
with  its  alabaster  covering, 
literally  marble  defensive 
armor,  riveted  together  in 
pieces,  which  follow  the  con- 
tours of  the  building.  Now,  _  r.«.*.... 
o)k  tlio  wnll,  those  2>iG<^<'8  ^^^  more  Jlrtt  nlabs  cut  to  the 
arr.li  outline  ;  but  under  tlie  soflit  of  tho  ai-ch  tho  marble  iiiiiil 
is  curved,  often  cut  singularly  thin,  like  bent  tiles,  and  fitted 
iogetlicr  so  tliat  tho  i»iccos  would  suntfiiii  eacli  other  even 
without  rivets.  It  is  of  course  desirable  tlmt  this  thin  sub- 
arch  of  marble  should  project  enough  to  sustnin  the  facing  of 
tho  wall ;  and  the  reader  will  see,  in  Fig.  LVII.,  tliat  its  cdgo 
forms  a  kind  of  narrow  bond  round  the  arcb  (/>),  a  baud  which 
the  least  enrichment  would  render  a  valuable  decomtive  tout- 
uro.  Now  this  biuid  is,  of  course,  it  tlio  Hoflit-pio<TH  jnvijoct 
n  liltlo  beyond  the  face  of  tho  wiJI-piw^rK,  a  nn  ro  lilhit.,  liko 
the  wooden  gunwolo  in  Plate  IX.  ;  and  the  (jucstion  is,  how  to 
enrich  it  most  wisely.  It  might  easily  have  been  dog-toothed, 
but  the  Byzantine  architects  had  not  invented  the  dogtooth, 
iind  would  not  have  used  it  here,  if  they  hod  ;  for  the  dogtooth 
cannot  be  employed  alone,  especially  on  so  priucitMl  nu  angle 
OS  this  of  the  main  arches,  without  giving  to  the  whole  build- 
ing a  pecidiar  look,  which  I  can  no  otherwise  describe  than  ns 
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being  to  tbe  eye,  exactly  what  untempered  acid  is  to  Ute 
tongue.  Tlie  mere  .dogtootli  ia  an  acid  moulding,  and  can 
nnly  bn  used  in  cei'tiiin  luingliiig  witli  others,  to  give  thom 
piijimucy  ;  iievor  nloiic.  Whut,  then,  will  bo  the  next  easiest 
methotl  of  giving  intai-cst  to  the  tillet? 

§  XIII.  Simply  to  make  the  incisions  square  instead  of  sharp, 
nnil  to  ItNLvu  c<iuiil  ititei'vals  of  the  square  o<lge  botwoen  tliem. 
Mg.  IjVIII.  is  one  of  the  cui-vod  jtiouwi  uf  iiruli  armoi',  witli  its' 
OiXffa  thus  ti-eutod ;  ouu  side  uidy  boiiig  douu 
at  the  bottom,  to  show  the  simplicity  and  ease 
of  the  work.  This  oniament  gives  foroe  and 
interest  to  the  edge  of  tlio  arch,  without  in  the 
\  least  diminishing  its  quietness.  Nothing  was 
',  nor  could  be  ever  invented,  fitter  for  its 
f  purpose,  or  more  easily  cut.  From  the  arch  it 
tUoL'efore  found  its  way  into  every  position 
wlieie  tbe  edge  of  a.  pieco  of  stono  projected, 
ami  became,  from  its  constancy  of  occun-ence 
in  the  latest  Qothio  as  well  as  the  earliest  Byzan- 
tine, most  truly  deserving  of  tbe  name  of  the 
"Venetian  Dentil"  Its  complete  intention  is 
now,  however,  only  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures 
of  Oentile  Bellini  nnd  Vittor  Oarpnccio  ;  for, 
likii  niDKt  of  the  rout  of  tbn  inciiilditigH  of  Veiio- 
iiiiii  liiiiUlingH,  ilwiw  itlwiiyH  eillior  (,'ililod  or 
piiinlol  <>ri^>ii  both,  gold  Ixiing  litid  on  tlio 
fuces  of  the  dentils,  and  their  recesses  colored 
alternately  rod  and  blue. 

§  XIV.  Observe,  liowevor,  tlint  the  renson  above 
given  for  tlio  unioerealitij  of  this  ornament  was  by 
no  means  the  renson  of  its  invention.  The  Venetinn  dentil  is  n 
particular  application  (consequent  on  the  incrusted  character 
of  Venetian  arcliitcctui'e)  of  the  general  idea  of  dentil,  which 
hud  boon  originally  given  by  the  Oi-eeks.  and  realised  Itoth  by 
tiiein  and  by  the  Byzantines  in  initny  laborious  forms,  long  be- 
fore there  was  need  of  them  for  itrch  armor  ;  and  the  lower 
half  of  Plate  IX.  will  give  some  idea  of  the  conditions  which 
occur  in  the  Itomanesque  of  Venice,  distinctly  derived  from  the 
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dnssical  dentil ;  and  of  the  gradual  transition  to  the  more 
convenient  and  simple  type,  the  running-hand  dentil,  which 
afterwords  became  the  characteristic  of  Venetian  Gothic. 
No.  13  *  is  the  common  dentiled  cornice,  which  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  St  Mark's  ;  and,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  reduplication  of  it,  forming  the  abaci  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Piazzetta  shaf t«.  Fig.  16  is  perhaps  an  earlier  type ;  per- 
haps only  one  of  more  cai^loss  workmanship,  from  a  Byzan- 
tine ruin  in  the  Bio  di  Oa'  Foecari :  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  fig.  14  from  the  Cathedral  of  Yienne,  in 
South  France.  Fig.  17,  from  St  Mark's,  and  18,  from  the 
apso  of  Murano,  arc  two  very  oai*ly  examples  in  which  tho 
fuinro  iruo  Venetian  dentil  is  alroiuly  dovolopcnl  in  nioihod 
of  execution,  though  the  object  is  still  only  to  imitate  the 
classical  one ;  and  a  rude  imitation  of  the  bead  is  joined  with 
it  in  fig.  17.  No.  16  indicates  two  examples  of  experimental 
forms  :  the  uppermost  from  the  tomb  of  Mastino  della  Scalo, 
at  Verona  ;  the  lower  from  a  door  in  Venice,  I  believe,  of  the 
thirteenth  century :  11)  is  a  more  frequent  ari^ongement., 
chiefly  found  in  cast  brick,  and  connecting  the  dentils  with 
the  dogteeth :  20  is  a  form  introduced  richly  in  the  later 
Gothic,  but  of  rare  occurrence  until  tho  latt^cr  half  of  the 
thirt^ionUi  century.  I  slmll  call  it  tho  gabled  dentil.  It  is 
found  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  sepulchral  Gothic,  associ- 
ated with  several  slight  variations  from  the  usual  dentil  type, 
of  which  No.  21,  from  the  tomb  of  Pietro  Cornaro,  may  serve 
as  an  example. 

§  XV.  All  the  forms  given  in  Plate  IX.  are  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence :  varying  nun^h  in  sizo  and  depth,  acconling  to  tho 
c'xpreRsion  of  tho  work  in  which  (hoy  occur ;  gonondly  in- 
rrcaHing  in  size  in  lat^o  work  (Mio  (uirliost  dontilH  are  seldom 
more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  hnlf  long:  tho  fully  de- 
veloped dentil  of  the  later  Gothic  is  often  as  much  as  four  or 
five  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth) ;  but  they  are  all 
somewhat  rare,  compared  to  the  tme  or  armor  dentil,  above 

*  The  sections  of  all  the  mouldings  arc  given  on  the  right  of  each; 
the  part  which  is  constantly  solid  heing  shaded,  and  that  which  is  out 
into  dentils  left 
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described.  On  tbe  other  hand,  there  ai*e  one  or  two  unique 
conditions,  which  will  be  noted  in  the  buildings  where  they 
occur.*  The  Ducal  Palace  furnishes  three  anomalies  in  the 
ttrch,  dogtooth,  and  dentil :  it  has  a  hyperbolic  arch,  as  noted 
above,  Chap.  X.,  §  xv. ;  it  has  a  double-fdnged  dogtooth  in  the 
rings  of  the  spiral  shafts  on  its  angles  ;  and,  finally,  it  lias  a 
dentil  with  concave  sides,  of  which  the  section  and  two  of  the 
blocks,  real  size,  are  given  in  Platp  XIV.  The  labor  of  ob» 
iniiiing  tliis  dillicult  pi-ofilo  hius,  however,  boon  thrown  away; 
for  the  effect  of  the  dentil  at  ten  feet  distance  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  usual  form  :  and  the  reader  may  consider 
the  dogtooth  and  dentil  in  that  plate  as  fairly  roproseuting 
the  common  use  of  them  in  the  Venetian  Oothic 

§  xvL  I  am  aware  of  no  other  form  of  fillet  decoration  re- 
quiring notice  :  in  the  Northern  Gothic,  the  fillet  is  employed 
chiefly  to  give  severity  or  flatness  to  uiouldiiigH  sup^xiHod  to 
be  too  nuich  rounded,  imd  is  therefore  gouunilly  phiin.  It  is 
itself  an  ugly  moulding,  and,  when  thus  employed,  is  merely 
a  foil  for  others,  of  which,  however,  it  at  last  usurped  the 
place,  and  became  one  of  the  most  painful  features  in  the  de- 
based Cbthic  both  of  Italy  and  the  North. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    ROTiL    AND    llK(lI<>iB. 


§  L  I  HAVE  classed  these  two  means  of  architectural  effect 
together,  because  tlie  one  is  in  most  cases  the  negative  of  the 
other,  and  is  used  to  relieve  it  exactly  as  shadow  relieves  light ; 
recess  alternating  with  roll,  not  only  in  lateral,  but  in  succes- 
sive order  ;  not  merely  side  by  side  with  each  other,  but  inter- 
rupted the  one  by  the  other  in  their  own  lines.     A  recess  itself 

*  As,  liovrever,  we  shall  not  probably  be  led  either  to  Bergamo  or 
Bologna,  I  may  mention  here  a  curiously  rich  use  of  the  dentil,  entirely 
covering  the  foliation  and  tracery  of  a  niche  on  the  outside  of  the 
duonio  of  Hurgunio ;  and  a  roll,  ontiruly  incrusted,  mi  tlio  handle  of  a 
mace  often  is  with  nails,  with  m^y  dogteeth  or  nail-heads,  on  the 
door  of  the  Pepoli  palace  of  Bologna. 
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has  properly  no  decoration  ;  but  its  depth  gives  value  to  the 
decoration  which  flanks,  encloses,  or  interrupts  it,  and  tiie 
form  wliich  iiit^irnptA  it  host  is  tiio  roll 

§  u.  I  use  the  word  roll  geneiiilly  for  any  mouldings  which 
present  to  the  eye  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  cylindri- 
cal, and  look  like  round  roda  When  upright,  they  are  in  ap- 
pearance, if  not  in  fact»  small  shafts  ;  and  are  a  kind  of  bent 
shaft,  even  when  used  in  archivolts  and  ti*acerios ; — when  hori- 
zontal, they  confuse  themselves  with  cornices,  and  are,  in  fact, 
generally  to  be  considered  as  the  best  means  of  drawing  an 
architectural  line  in  any  direction,  the  soft  curve  of  their  side 
obtaining  some  shadow  at  nearly  all  times  of  the  day,  and  that 
more  t.ciidor  and  gmteful  to  the  eye  than  can  bo  obtained 
either  by  an  incision  or  by  any  oUier  form  of  projection. 

§  m.  Their  dccomtive  power  is,  however,  too  slight  for  rich 
work,  and  they  irequentiy  require,  like  the  angle  and  the  fiUet» 
to  be  rendered  interesting  by  subdivision  or  minor  ornament 
of  their  own.  When  the  roll  is  small,  this  is  effected,  exactly 
as  in  the  cose  of  the  fiUet»  by  cutting  pieces  out  of  it ;  giving 
in  the  simplest  results  what  is  called  the  Norman  billet  mould- 
ing :  and  wlion  the  cuts  are  given  in  couplos,  and  the  pieces 
roundod  \\\U\  Mphrrrn  and  alinoiuls,  wn  hiivn  iho  onlinary 
(jrook  bniid,  both  of  thoin  loo  well  known  lo  rcMjiiirn  ilhiHlni. 
tion.  The  Norman  billet  we  shall  not  meet  with  in  Venice  ; 
the  bead  constantly  occurs  in  Byzantine,  and  of  course  in 
Renaissance  work.  In  Plate  IX.,  Fig.  17,  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble example  of  its  early  treatment,  where  the  cuts  in  it  are  left 
sharp. 

§  IV.  But  the  roll,  if  it  be  of  any  size,  deserves  better  treat- 
inont.  Ilfl  roundod  surfacjo  is  too  beautiful  \o  be  cut  away  in 
notches  ;  and  it  is  nither  to  be  covered  with  flat  chasing  or  in- 
laid patterns.  Thus  ornamented,  it  gradually  blends  itself 
with  the  true  shaft,  both  in  the  Romanesque  work  of  the 
North,  and  in  the  Italian  connected  schools ;  and  the  patterns 
used  for  it  are  those  used  for  shaft  decoration  in  general 

§  v.  But,  as  alternating  with  the  recess,  it  has  a  decomtion 
peculiar  to  itself.     We  have  often,  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
note;l  the  fondness  of  the  Northern  buildei*8  for  deep  shade 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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fuid  lioUowness  in  tbeir  mouldings ;  and  in  ike  second  chapter 
of  tlie  **  Seven  Lumps,"  the  changes  are  described  which  re- 
duced the  massive  roll  mouldings  of  the  early  Ck)ihic  to  a 
series  of  recesses,  sej^MUtited  by  bars  of  light  The  sliape  of 
these  recesses  is  at  present  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  us  : 
it  was,  indeed,  endlessly  varied  ;  but  needlessly,  for  the  value 
of  a  recess  is  in  its  darkness,  and  its  darkness  disguises  its 
form.  But  it  was  not  in  mere  wanton  indulgence  of  their  love 
of  shade  that  Uio  inamboyant  buildera  deoi)eno<l  the  funx>WB 
of  their  mouldhigs :  they  had  found  a  means  of  docomting 
those  furrows  as  rich  as  it  was  expressive,  and  the  entire 
framework  of  their  ai'chitecture  was  designed  with  a  view  to 
the  effect  of  this  decoration  ;  where  the  ornament  ceases,  the 
framework  is  meagre  and  mean  :  but  the  ornament  is,  in  the 
best  examples  of  the  style,  unceasing. 

§  VI.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ornament  formed  by  the  ghosts  or 
anatoniicH  of  the  old  sliafts,  left  in  the  furrows  wliich  had 
taken  their  place.  Every  here  and  there,  a  fragment  of  a  roll 
or  shaft  is  left  in  the  recess  or  furrow  :  a  billet-moulding  on  a 
huge  scale,  but  a  billet-moulding  reduced  to  a  skeleton  ;  for 
the  fnignicuis  of  roll  are  cut  holluw,  ami  worked  intti  mere 
entanglement  of  stony  fibres,  with  tlie  gloom  of  the  recess 
shown  through  them.  These  ghost  rolls,  fomiing  sometimes 
pedosi;ilH,  Bonictinies  cimopies,  sometimes  covering  the  whole 
r(HU*HH  with  an  arch  of  tiiicery,  beneath  which  it  runs  like  a 
luini(*l,aro  the  peculiar  ducoml ions  of  llio  flamboyant  (lolliio. 

§  VII.  Now  observe,  in  all  kinds  of  dccomtion,  we  must 
keep  carefully  under  separate  heads,  the  consideration  of  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  mere  physical  form,  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual purpose  of  ornament.  Tlie  relations  of  tlie  canopy  to 
the  statue  it  shelters,  are  to  be  considered  altogether  distinct*^ 
from  those  of  the  canopy  to  the  building  which  it  decorates. 
Ill  it«  earliest  conditions  the  canopy  is  partly  confused  with 
representations  of  miniature  architecture  :  it  is  sometimes  a 
siiiall  temple  or  gateway,  sometimes  a  honorary  addition  to 
the  pomp  of  a  saint,  a  covering  to  his  throne,  or  to  his  shrine  ; 
and  this  canopy  is  ofton  expressed  in  bas-relief  (as  in  painting), 
without  much  reference  to  the  great  requii*ements  of  the  build- 
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ing.  At  other  times  it  is  a  real  protection  to  the  statue,  and  is 
enlarged  into  a  complete  pinnacle,  carried  on  proper  shafts, 
and  boldly  roof eil  But  in  the  late  northern  system  the  cano- 
pies are  neither  expi'essive  nor  protective.  They  are  a  kind 
of  stone  lace-work,  required  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  build- 
ing, for  which  the  statues  ai*e  often  little  more.tlian  an  excuse, 
and  of  which  tlio  physical  character  is,  as  above  described,  that 
of  ghosts  of  departed  shafts. 

g  MIL  There  is,  of  course,  much  rich  tabernacle  work  which 
will  not  come  literally  under  this  head,  much  which  is  strag- 
gling or  flat  in  its  plan,  connecting  itself  gradually  with  the 
ordinary  forms  of  independent  shrines  and  tombs ;  but  the 
general  idea  of  all  tjiboniaclo  work  is  marked  in  the  coiniuoii 
phrase  of  a  "  niche,"  that  is  to  say  a  hollow  intended  for  a 
statue,  and  crowned  by  a  canopy  ;  and  this  niche  decoration 
only  reaches  its  full  development  when  the  Flamboyant  hol- 
lows are  cut  deepest,  and  when  the  manner  and  spirit  of  sculpt- 
ure had  so  much  lost  their  purity  and  intensity  that  it  became 
desirable  to  draw  the  eye  away  from  tlie  statue  to  its  cover- 
ing, so  Uiat  at  last  the  canopy  became  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  and  is  itself  so  beautiful  that  we  are  often  contented 
wiUi  architecture  from  which  pi*ofanity  has  stnick  the  statues, 
if  only  the  catio])icH  (ire  loft ;  and  consequently,  in  our  modern 
ingenuity,. even  set  up  canopies  where  wo  have  no  intention 
of  setting  statues. 

§  IX.  It  is  a  pity  that  thus  we  have  no  really  noble  example 
of  the  effect  of  the  statue  in  the  recesses  of  architecture  :  for 
the  Flamboyant  recess  was  not  so  much  a  preparation  for  it 
as  a  gulf  which  swallowed  it  up.  When  statues  were  most 
eniTiestly  dosignod,  thoy  wore  thrust  forward  in  all  kinds  of 
places,  often  in  front  of  tlio  jullars,  as  at  Aniioim,  awkwardly 
enough,  but  with  manly  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  figures. 
The  Flamboyant  hollows  yawned  at  their  sides,  the  statues 
fell  back  into  them,  and  nearly  disappeared,  and  a  flash  of 
flame  in  the  shape  of  a  canopy  rose  as  they  expired. 

§  X.  I  do  not  feel  myself  capable  at  present  of  speaking 
with  perfect  justice  of  this  niche  ornament  of  the  north,  my 
late  studies  in  Italy  having  somewhat  destroyed  my  sympa- 
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thies  with  it.  But  I  once  loved  it  intensely,  and  will  not  say 
anything  to  depreciate  it  now,  save  only  this,  that  while  I 
have  studied  long  at  Abbeville,  without  in  the  least  finding 
that  it  made  me  cai'e  less  for  Verona,  I  never  i*emained  long 
ill  Verona  without  feeling  some  doubt  of  the  nobility  of  Abbe- 
ville. 

§  XI.  Recess  decoration  by  leaf  mouldings  is  constantly 
and  beautifully  associated  in  the  north  witli  niche  decoration, 
but  r(U|uircH  no  Hpociiil  iiotico,  the  rcccsH  in  such  ciiuos  being 
used  merely  to  give  value  to  tlie  leafage  by  its  gloom,  and  the 
difference  between  such  conditions  and  those  of  the  south 
being  merely  that  in  the  one  the  leaves  are  laid  across  a  hol- 
low, and  in  the  other  over  a  solid  surface  ;  but  in  neither  of 
the  schools  exclusively  so,  each  in  some  degi*ee  intermingling 
the  method  of  the  other. 

§  XII.  Finally  the  recess  decoration  by  the  ball  ilower  is 
very  dcfhiito  and  characterisiic,  found,  I  believe,  chiolly  in 
Enghsli  work.  It  consists  merely  in  leaving  a  small  boas 
or  sphere,  fixed,  as  it  were,  at  intervals  in  the  hollows  ;  such 
bosses  being  afterwards  cai*ved  into  roses,  or  other  ornamental 
forms,  and  sometimes  lifted  quite  up  out  of  the  hollow,  on 
projecting  processes,  like  vertebrsB,  so  as  to  make  them  more 
conspicuous,  as  throughout  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bourge& 

The  value  of  this  omament  is  chiefly  iu  the  sixdted  char- 
actor  which  it  gives  to  the  linos  of  mould ings  soon  from  u  dis- 
tance. It  is  very  rich  and  delightful  when  not  used  iu  excess ; 
but  it  would  satiate  and  weary  the  eye  if  it  were  ever  used  in 
general  architecture.  Tlie  spire  of  Salisbury,  and  of  St. 
Mai*y's  at  Oxford,  are  agreeable  tis  isolated  musses  ;  but  if  an 
•  ntii'e  street  were  built  with  this  spotty  decoration  at  every 
(•:i8omout,  wo  could  not  tiiivei-HO  it  to  the  end  wiiliout  dirtgusL 
It  is  only  another  example  of  the  constant  aim  at  piqumicy  of 
effect  which  chai*acterised  the  northern  builders  ;  an  ingenious 
but  somewhat  vulgar  effort  to  give  interest  to  their  grey 
masses  of  coarae  stone,  without  overtaking  their  powers  either 
of  invention  or  execution.  We  will  thank  them  for  it  without 
blame  or  praise,  and  pass  on. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  BASE. 

§  L  We  know  now  as  much  as  is  needful  respecting  the 
methods  of  minor  and  universal  decorations,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished in  Chapter  XXII.,  §  hl,  from  the  ornament  which 
has  special  relation  to  particular  parts.  This  local  ornament^  > 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  arranged  in  §  u.  of  the  same  * 
chapter  under  five  heads,  we  hare  next,  under  those  heads,  to 
consider.  And,  first,  the  ornament  of  the  bases,  both  of  walls 
and  shaf  t& 

It  was  noticed  in  our  accoimt  of  the  divisions  of  a  wall,  that 
there  ore  something  in  those  divisions  like  the  beginning,  tlie 
several  courses,  and  the  close  of  a  human  Ufe.  And  os^  in  all 
well-conducted  lives,  the  hard  work,  and  roughing,  and  gain- 
ing of  strength  come  first,  the  honor  or  decoration  in  certain 
intervals  during  their  course,  but  most  of  all  in  their  close,  so, 
in  gcneitil,  the  base  of  the  wall,  which  is  its  beginning  of  labor, 
will  bear  least  decoration,  its  body  more,  especially  those 
opoohs  of  rest  called  its  string  courses  ;  but  its  crown  or  cor- 
nico  mosl.  of  all.  Htill,  in  Hoino  biiihIingH,  all  IIioho  nro  dnc- 
orai.od  ridily,  tliongh  Iho  lost  iiumt ;  ami  in  ol Iioi*h,  wlion  l.lio 
base  is  well  protected  and  yet  conspicuous,  it  may  probably 
receive  even  more  decoration  than  other  parts. 

§  n.  Now,  the  main  things  to  be  expressed  in  a  base  are  its 
IcvoInoHH  and  ovonnoRS.  Wo  cannot  do  bettor  than  construct 
the  several  membei-s  of  the  base,  as  developed  in  Fig.  11.,  p. 
66,  each  of  a  different  colored  marble,  so  as  to  iiroduco 
marked  level  bars  of  color  all  alonpf  tlio  foundation.  TIjIh  Ih 
exquisitely  done  in  all  the  Italian  elaborate  wall  bases ;  that 
of  St  Anastosia  at  Veix)na  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  existing, 
for  piny  of  color ;  that  of  Giotto's  campanile  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  beautifully  finished.  Then,  on  the  vertical  poiiions, 
a,  />,  c,  we  may  put  what  patterns  in  mosaic  we  please,  so  that 
they  be  not  too  rich  ;  but  if  we  choose  rather  to  have  sculpture 
(or  must  have  it  for  want  of  stones  to  inlay),  then  observe  that 
all  sculpture  on  bases  must  be  in  panels,  or  it  will  soon  be 
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worn  away,  and  that  a  plain  panelling  is  often  good  without 
any  other  ornament.  The  member  6,  which  in  St.  Mark's  is 
subordinate,  and  c\  which  is  expanded  into  a  seat,  are  both  of 
them  decorated  with  simple  but  exquisitely-finished  panelling, 
in  red  and  white  or  green  and  white  marble ;  and  the  mem- 
ber e  is  in  bases  of  this  kind  very  valuable,  as  an  expression 
of  a  firm  beginning  of  the  substance  of  the  wall  itself.  This 
member  has  been  of  no  service  to  us  hitherto,  and  was  unno- 
ticed in  the  cliaploi's  on  coustruotiou  ;  but  it  was  oxprossod 
in  the  figure  of  the  wall  base,  on  account  of  its  great  value 
when  the  foundation  is  of  stone  and  the  wall  of  brick  (coated 
or  not).  In  such  cases  it  is  always  better  to  add  the  course  e, 
above  the  slope  of  the  base,  than  abruptly  to  begin  the  com- 
mon masonry  of  the  walL 

§  iiL  It  is,  however,  with  the  member  d,  or  Xb,  that  we  are 
most  seriously  concomod  ;  for  this  being  the  essential  feature 
of  all  bases,  and  the  true  preparation  for  the  wall  or  shafts 
it  is  most  necessary  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  have 
full  expression  of  levelness  and  precision ;  and  farther,  that» 
if  possible,  the  eye  should  not  be  suffered  to  rest  on  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  stones,  which  would  give  an  efifect  of 
instability.  Both  these  objects  are  accomplished  by  attracting 
the  eye  to  two  rolls,  separated  by  a  deep  hollow,  in  the  mem- 
ber d  itself.  The  bold  projections  of  their  mouldings  entirely 
prevent  the  attention  from  being  drawn  to  the  joints  of  the 
niiuioury,  and  besides  form  a  simple  but  l)eautif ully  coiiuectod 
group  of  bai*s  of  shadow,  which  express,  in  their  perfect  paral- 
lelism, the  absolute  levelness  of  the  foundation. 

§  IV.  I  need  hardly  give  any  perspective  drawing  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  reader,  as 
()C!curriiig  under  nearly  every  column  of  the  too  numerous 
cl:issical  buildiugs  all  over  Europe.  But  I  may  name  the  btuse 
of  the  Bink  of  England  as  furnishing  a  very  simple  instance 
of  the  group,  with  a  square  instead  of  a  rounded  hollow,  both 
forming  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  gathering  into  that  of  the 
shafts  as  they  occur ;  while  the  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the 
fayade  of  the  British  Museum  are  as  good  examples  as  the 
reader  can  study  on  a  larger  scale. 
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§  V.  I  beliove  ibis  group  of  mouldings  was  first  invented 
by  ttio  Greeks,  nnd  it  hns  never  been  mnterioUy  improved,  as 
fnr  lis  its  peculiar  purpose  is  concerned  ;  *  tlio  classical  at- 
tempts at  its  variation  being  the  ugliest :  one,  the  using  a 
single  roll  of  larger  size,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
column,  which  therefore  looks  as  if  it  stood  on  a  large  saus- 
age (the  Monument  has  the  same  base,  but  more  concealed 
by  pedestal  decoration) :  another,  the  using  two  rolls  without 
the  intermediate  cavetto, — a  condition  hardly  less  awkward, 
and  which  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the  wall  and  sliaft- 
boses  of  the  Athemeum  Glub-house :  and  another,  the  intro- 
duction of  wliat  are  called  fillets  between  the  rolls,  as  may  bo 
noon  in  the  pillara  of  ITanovor  Ohapol,  llegont  BtrootH  which 
look,  in  consequence,  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  a  pile  of 
pewter  collection  plates.  But  the  only  successful  changes 
have  been  mediaeval ;  and  their  nature  will  be  at  once  under- 
stood by  a  glance  at  the  varieties  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
It  will  be  well  first  to  give  the  buildings  in  which  they  occur, 
in  order. 


1.  Santa  Fosca,  Torcello. 

2.  North    transept,    St    Markka, 

Venice. 
8.  Nave,  Torcello. 
4.  Nave,  Torcella 

6.  South  transept,  St.  Mark's. 

0.  Northern  portico,  upper  shafts, 
St  Mark's. 

7.  Another  of  the  same  group. 

B.  OortUo  of  St  Ambrogio,  Milan. 
1).  NavoHhafiSiHt  Michnin,  Pavia. 

10.  Outside  wall  base,  St  Mark's, 

Venice. 

11.  Fondaco  de'  Tnrchi,  Venice. 
13.  Nave,  Vienne,  France. 

18.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  Venice. 


14.  Ca*  Oinstinianl,  Venice. 

15.  nyzantino  fragment,  Vonico. 
10.  St.  Mark's,  upper  Ck>lonnado. 

17.  Ducal     Palace,    Venice    (win- 

dows). 

18.  Ca'  Falier,  Venice. 
10.  St  Zeno,  Verona. 

20.  San  Stefano,  Venice. 

21.  Ducal  Palace,  Venice( windows). 

22.  Navo,  Salisbury. 

23t  Santa  l''osoa,  Torcello. 

24.  Navo,  Lyons  Oathodral. 

25.  Notre  Dame,  Dijon. 

26.  Nave,  Bourges  Cathedral. 

27.  Nave,  Mortain  (Normandy). 

28.  Nave,  Rouen  Cathedral. 


*  Another  most  important  reason  for  the  peculiar  sufficiency  and 
value  of  this  base,  especially  as  opposed  to  the  bulging  forms  of  the  sin- 
gle or  double  roll,  without  the  cavetto,  has  been  suggested  by  the  writer 
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§  VI.  Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-eight  varieties  are  Vene- 
tian, being  bases  to  which  I  shall  have  need  of  future  refer- 
ence ;  but  the  interspersed  examples,  8,  9,  12,  and  19,  from 
Milan,  Pavia,  Vieune  (Fitmce),  and  Verona,  show  the  exactly 
correspondent  conditions  of  the  Romanesque  base  at  the 
period,  throughout  the  centre  of  Europe.  The  last  five  ex- 
amples show  the  changes  efifect^  by  the  French  Gothic  archi- 
icctH :  the  Salisbury  base  (22)  I  have  only  intioducod  to  show 
its  duluoss  and  vulgarity  beside  them ;  and  23,  from  Torcollo, 
for  a  Hi)ecial  reason,  in  tliat  i)laco. 

§  vn.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  two  bases,  8  and  9, 
from  the  two  most  important  Lombardic  churches  of  Ita]y, 
St  Ambrogio  of  Milan  and  St  Michele  of  Pavia,  mark  the 
character  of  the  barbaric  base  founded  on  pure  Roman 
models,  sometimes  appit)ximathig  to  such  models  very  cloaely ; 
and  the  variolius  10,  11,  11),  IG  are  l^yziuitino  typos,  also 
foimded  on  Roman  models.  But  in  the  bases  1  to  7  inclus- 
ive, and,  still  more  characteristically,  in  23  below,  tliei*e  is 
evidently  on  original  element,  a  tendency  to  use  the  fillet  and 
hollow  instead  of  the  roll,  which  is  eminently  Gothic  ;  which 
in  the  base  3  reminds  one  even  of  Flamboyant  conditions, 
and  is  excessively  remarkable  as  occui*ring  in  Italian  work  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  tenth  century,  taking  even  the  date 
of  the  last  rebuilding  of  the  Duomo  of  Torcello,  though  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  consider  these  bases  portions  of  the  orig- 
inal church.  And  I  have  therefore  put  the  base  23  among 
the  Gothic  gi'oup  to  which  it  has  so  strong  relationship, 
though,  on  the  last  supposition,  five  centuries  older  than  the 
earliest  of  the  five  terminal  examples  ;  and  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable because  it  reverses*  the  usual  treatment  of  the  lower 
roll,  which  is  in  genei*al  a  tolerably  accnmto  test  of  the  age  of 
a  base,  in  the  degree  of  its  projoc^tion.  Tims,  in  the  ex- 
ai!ii)lcs  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  12,  the  lower  roll  is  hardly  rounded 
at  all,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  late  Gothic  conditions, 
24  to  28,  in  which  it  advances  gi'adually,  like  a  wave  preparing 

of  thu  VjSiMxy  on  thu  ilCtttliutios  of  Ootliio  Arcliitocturu  in  tlio  Itrilish 
Quarterly  for  August,  1840 : — *'  Tlie  Attic  base  recedett  At  thu  point 
17 here,  if  it  suffered  from  superincumbent  weiglit,  it  would  bulge  out** 
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to  break,  and  at  last  is  actually  seen  curling  over  vriih  the  long- 
backed  rush  of  surf  upon  the  shore.  Yet  the  Torcello  base 
resembles  these  Qothic  ones  both  in  expansion  beneath  and 
in  depth  of  cavetto  above. 

§  vm.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ineffable  superionfy 
of  these  Gothic  bases,  in  grace  of  profile,  to  any  ever  invented 
by  Uio  ancients.  But  they  have  all  two  great  faults :  Tlioy 
seem,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  been  designed  without  sufli- 
cient  reference  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  usually  seen 
from  above  ;  their  grace  of  profile  cannot  bo  estimated  when 
so  seen,  and  their  excessive  expansion  gives  them  an  appear- 
ance of  flatnesR  and  separation  from  the  sliaff.,  as  if  they  had 
RplfiHlied  out  und(T  iU  proHHuro :  in  tlio  Hocond  pliu^e  i\mv 
cavntio  is  so  deeply  cut  that  it  han  the  npp(*aranco  of  a  Mack 
fissure  between  the  membcra  of  the  base ;  and  in  the  Lyons 
and  Bourges  shafts,  24  and  26,  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  the 
idea  suggested  by  it,  that  the  two  stones  above  and  below  have 
been  intended  to  join  close,  but  that  some  pebbles  have  got  in 
and  kept  them  from  fitting  ;  one  is  always  expecting  the 
pebbles  to  be  crushed,  and  the  shaft  to  settle  into  its  place 
with  a  thunder-clap. 

§  IX.  For  these  reasons,  I  said  that  the  profile  of  the  pure 
classic  base  had  hardly  been  mateiially  improved  ;  but  the 
various  conditions  of  it  are  beautiful  or  commonplace,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  variety  of  proportion  among  their  lines  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  curvatures  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  expression  of 
characters  like  those  of  the  abstract  lines  in  Plate  YU. 

The  five  best  profiles  in  Plate  X.  are  10,  17,  19,  20,  21  ;  10 
is  peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  opposition  between  the  bold  pro- 
jection of  \\h  u])por  roll,  and  the  dolicat^^  loafy  cnrvnturo  c»r  iU 
lower ;  and  this  and  21  may  bo  taken  as  nearly  lun-fed.  lypoH, 
the  one  of  the  steep,  the  other  of  the  expansive  basic  prolilcH. 
The  characters  of  all,  however,  are  so  dependent  upon  their 
place  and  expression,  that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  them  thus  sepa- 
rately ;  and  the  precision  of  curvature  is  a  matter  of  so  small 
consequence  in  general  effect,  that  we  need  not  here  pursue 
the  subject  farther. 

§  X.  We  have  thus  fai*,  however,  considered  only  the  lines 
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of  moulding  in  iho  member  X  b,  whether  of  wall  or  shaft  base. 
But  the  reader  will  remember  that  in  our  best  shaft  base,  in 
Fig.  XTT.  (p.  87),  certain  props  or  spurs  were  applied  to  the 

^ope  of  X  b ;  but  now 
j'thatX  b  is  divided  into 
these  delicate  mouldings^ 
we  cannot  conveniently 
apply  iho  spur  to  its  ir- 
roguliu*  prtililo  ;  wo  unst 
be  content  to  set  it  against 
the  lower  roll.  Let  the 
upper  edge  of  this  lower 
roll  be  the  curved  line 
here,  a,  d,  e,  b.  Fig.  LIX., 
and  c  the  angle  of  the 
square  plinth  projecting 
beneath  it  Then  the  npur, 
applied  as  we  saw  in  Chap. 
YII.,  will  be  of  some  such  form  as  the  triangle  c  e  d,  Fig. 
LIX. 

§  XI.  Now  it  lias  just  been  stated  that  it  is  of  small  impor- 
tance whether  the  abstract  lines  of  tlie  profile  of  a  base  mould- 
ing be  fine  or  not,  because  we  rarely  stoop  down  to  look  at 
thorn.  But  this  triangular  spur  is  nearly  always  seen  from 
alK)vo,  and  iho  eye  is  dniwii  to  it  as  ouo  of  iho  most  iuijx)riaiit 
features  of  iho  whole  base  ;  ihorof()i*o  it  is  a  point  of  ininiodiaio 
necessity  to  substitute  for  its  harsh  right  Hues  (c  (/,  c  e)  some 
curve  of  noble  abstract  chaiticier. 

g  xu.  I  montiouoil,  in  speaking  of  Uio  lino  of  the  sidvia  loaf 
at  p.  224,  that  I  had  marked  off  the  portion  of  it,  x  y^  because 
I  thought  it  likely  to  be  generally  useful  tousaftorwai*ds ;  and 
I  promised  the  reader  that  as  he  had  built,  so  he  should  deco- 
rate his  edifice  at  his  own  free  will  If,  therefore,  he  likes  the 
above  triangular  spur,  c  d  e,  by  all  means  let  him  keep  it ;  but 
if  he  be  on  the  whole  dissatisfied  with  it,  I  may  be  permitted, 
perhaps,  to  advise  him  to  set  to  work  like  a  tapestry  bee,  to  cut 
off  the  Utile  bit  of  lino  of  salvia  leaf  x  //,  and  try  how  ho  can 
best  substitute  it  for  tlie  awkward  lines  c  d  c  e.    He  may  try 
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it  any  way  that  he  likes ;  but  if  be  pats  the  salvia  ourvaturo 
inside  the  present  lines,  be  will  find  the  f?pur  looks  weak,  and  I 
think  he  will  determine  at  last  on  placing  it  as  I  have  done  at 
cdjCe^  Fig.  LX.  (If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to  trans- 
fer the  salvia  leaf  line  with  tracing  paper,  be  will  find  it  accu- 
rately used  in  tins  figure.)  Then  I  merely  add  an  outer  circular 
line  to  represent  the  outer  swell  of  the  roll  against  which  the 
spur  is  set»  and  I  put  another  such  spur  to  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  square,  and  we  have  the  half  base,  iFig.  LX.,  which  is  a 
general  typo  of  the  best  Gothic  bases  in  existence,  being  very 
nearly  that  of  the  upper  shafts  of  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice. 


Fxo.  liZ. 

In  those  shafts  the  quadrant  a  b,  or  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower 
roll,  is  2  feet  If  inches  round,  and  the  base  of  the  spur  d  e,  is 
10  inches  ;  the  line  d  e  being  therefore  to  a  &  as  10  to  25 1.  In 
Fig.  LX.  it  is  as  10  to  24,  the  measurement  being  easier  and 
the  type  somewhat  more  generally  representative  of  the  best, 
t.  e.  broadest,  spurs  of  Italian  Gothic 

§  xm.  Now,  the  reader  is  to  remember,  there  is  nothing 
magical  in  salvia  leaves  :  the  line  I  take  from  them  happened 
merely  to  fall  conveniently  on  the  pngo,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  taken  from  anything  else  ;  it  is  simply  its  character 
of  gradated  curvature  which  fits  it  for  our  use.  On  Plate  XI., 
opposite,  I  have  given  plans  of  the  spurs  and  quadrants  of 
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twelve  Italian  and  three  Northern  bases ;  these  latter  (18), 
from  Bourges,  (14)  from  Lyons,  (16)  from  Bouen,  are  given 
merely  to  show  the  Northern  disposition  to  break  up  bound- 
ing lines,  and  lose  breadth  in  picturesqueness.  These  North- 
ern bases  look  the  prettiest  in  this  plate,  because  this  varia- 
tion of  the  outline  is  nearly  all  the  ornament  they  have, 
being  cut  very  iiidely  ;  but  the  Italian  bases  above  them  are 
merely  pi*epared  by  their  simple  outlines  for  fai*  richer  decora- 
tion at  tlio  next  stop,  as  wo  shall  see  prosonily.  Tlie  Northern 
biiuuH  arc  to  bo  noted  also  for  another  grand  uri*or :  tho  pro- 
jection of  the  roU  beyond  the  square  plinth,  of  which  the  cor- 
ner is  seeup  in  various  degrees  of  advancement,  in  the  three 
examples.  13  is  the  base  whose  profile  is  No.  26  in  Plate  X.; 
14  is  24  in  the  same  plate ;  and  15  is  28. 

§  XIV.  The  Italian  bases  are  the  following  ;  all,  except  7  and 
10,  being  Yenetiaji :  1  and  2,  upper  colonnade,  St  Mark's  ;  8, 
Ca'  FiUior  ;  4,  lower  colonniulo,  and  5,  tninmipt,  St.  Mark's  ; 
ti,  fifun  tho  Church  of  St.  John  and  Paul  ;  7,  from  tho  tomb 
near  St  Anastasia,  Verona,  described  above  (p.  147)  ;  8  and 
9,  Fon  daco  do'  Turchi,  Venice ;  10,  tomb  of  Can  Mastiuo 
della  Scola,  Vei'ona ;  11,  San  Stefano,  Venice ;  12,  Ducal 
Palace,  Venice,  upper  colonnade.  The  No&  3,  8,  9, 11  are  the 
bases  whose  profiles  are  respectively  No&  18,  11,  13,  and  20 
in  Plate  X  The  fiat  surfaces  of  the  basic  plinths  are  here 
shaded  ;  and  in  the  lower  comer  of  the  squoi^e  occupied  by 
each  quadiiuit  is  pnt^  also  sluulcd,  tho  ccntrul  pmiilo  of  oiush 
spur,  from  its  root  at  tho  roll  of  tho  base  to  its  point ;  those 
of  Nos.  1  and  2  being  conjectural,  for  their  spm*s  were  so  rude 
and  ugly,  that  I  took  no  note  of  theii*  profiles  ;  but  they  would 
probably  be  as  here  given.  As  these  bases,  though  here,  for 
the  sake  of  compaiison,  rgduced  within  squai'os  of  equal  size, 
in  reality  belong  to  shafts  of  very  dillerent  size,  9  being  some 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  6,  three  or  four  feet,  the 
proportionate  size  of  the  roll  vaiies  accordingly,  being  largest, 
as  in  9,  where  the  base  is  smallest,  and  in  G  and  12  tlie  leaf 
pi'ofile  is  given  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  plan,  or  its  character 
could  not  have  been  exhibited. 

§  XV.  Now,  in  all  tlicse  spura,  the  reader  will  observe  that 
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the  narrowest  ore  for  the  moat  part  the  earliest.  No.  2,  from 
the  upper  colonufulo  of  Si  Mark's,  is  Uio  only  instauce  I  ever 
saw  of  the  douUo  spur,  as  transitive  between  the  squjire  ami 
octagon  plinth  ;  the  tnincated  form,  1,  is  also  rai;e  and  vory 
ugly.  Nos.  3,  i,  fi,  7,  and  0  ai«  the  general  conditions  of  tho 
Bjzantina  spur  ;  8  is  a  very  rnro  form  of  jilnu  in  Byzuntiiio 
work,  but  pi-ovoil  to  bo  bo  by  its  iiido  level  prulilo ;  while  7, 
ou  tike  coutnu-y,  Byziuitino  iu  plan,  is  ouiinontiy  Gothic  in  tho 
profile.  9  to  12  are  from  formed  Gothic  huUdiugs,  equally 
refined  in  their  profile  and  plan. 

§  xvL  'ilie  chamcter  of  the  profile  is  indeed  much  oltorotl 
by  the  accidental  nature  of  the  surface  decoration  ;  but  the 
iinjmrtnncn  of  the  broad  dilTd'onco  bctwoon  tho  i-nineil  mid  Hat 
profile  will  ho  folt  on  t^lancing  at  the  oxniuplcs  1  to  (i  in  Plata 
Xn.  The  tlireo  upjier  examples  ore  the  lloniaiiosquo  types, 
whicli  occur  as  parallels  with  the  Byzantine  types,  1  to  3  of 
Plate  XI.  Their  plaos  would  be  nearly  tlie  same  ;  but  instead 
of  rosenibhng  lint  leaven,  they  tiro  literally  apui-a,  or  claws,  as 
high  OS  they  are  broad  ;  and  the  third,  from  8L  Micbele  of 
Favia,  appears  to  bo  intended  to  have  its  i-esetublonce  to  a 
claw  enforced  by  the  trnnsverao  fillet.  1  is  from  St.  Ambropjo, 
Milan ;  2  hum  Viciuio,  Fniiico,  Tho  4th  typo,  I'lato  Xfl., 
nluiost  like  tho  oxti-emity  nt  a  man's  foot,  is  a  Byzantine  form 
(pcrhr^a  worn  on  tlie  edges),  from  the  nave  of  St.  Mark's  ; 
and  tlio  two  next  show  the  unity  of  the  two  principles,  form- 
ing tlie  perfect  lUilian  Gothic  types, — G,  from  tomb  of  Can 
Signorio  della  Scalo,  Verona ;  6,  from  San  Stefono,  Venice  (the 
base  11  of  Plate  XL,  in  pei-spective).  The  two  other  bases, 
10  and  12  of  Plato  XL,  are  conditions  of  the  same  kind, 
showiug  thu  varioli'iH  ot  riHe  imd  fall  in  exqnistto  niodidation  ; 
tho  loth,  a  typo  more  frequent  at  Voi-ona  tliim  Venice,  iu 
which  the  spur  profile  overlaps  the  roll,  instead  of  rieing  out 
of  it,  and  seems  to  hohl  it  down,  as  if  it  were  a  riug  held  by 
sockets.  Tliis  is  a  character  founil  both  in  early  and  litto 
work  ;  n  kind  of  band,  or  fillet,  appears  to  hold,  and  even 
compress,  the  centn:  of  the  roll  in  tlie  bnao  of  one  of  tlio  crypt 
shafts  of  St.  Peter's,  Oxford,  which  has  also  spurs  at  its 
angles ;   and  long  bands   How  over   the   base  of  the   angle 
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shaft  of  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice,  next  the  Porta  della 
Oorta. 

§  xviL  When  the  main  contours  of  the  base  are  once  deter- 
mined, its  decoration  is  as  easy  as  it  is  infinite.  I  have  merely 
given,  in  Plato  XTT.,  three  examples  to  which  I  shall  need  to 
refer,  hereafter.  No.  9  is  a  very  early  and  cuiious  one  ;  the 
decoration  of  the  base  6  in  Plate  XL,  representing  a  leaf 
turned  over  and  flattened  down ;  or,  rather,  the  idea  of  the 
turned  leaf,  worked  as  well  as  could  be  imagined  on  the  flat 
contour  of  the  spur.  Tlien  10  is  the  perfect,  but  simplest 
possible  development  of  the  same  idea^  from  the  earliest 
bases  of  the  upper  colonnade  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  that  is  to 
say,  the  bases  of  the  sea  fa9ade  ;  and  7  and  8  are  its  lateral 
profile  and  transverse  section.  Finally,  11  and  12  are  two  of 
the  spurs  of  the  later  shafts  of  the  same  colonnade  on  the 
Piasusotta  side  (No.  12  of  Plato  XL).  No.  11  occui*s  on  ono 
of  ihoso  Hlmfts  only,  and  is  singularly  boautiful.  I  suspocl  it 
to  bo  earlier  Uian  the  otlior,  whicli  is  tho  cliuractoristio  baso 
of  the  rest  of  the  series,  and  already  shows  the  loose,  sensual, 
ungovemed  character  of  fifteenth  century  ornament  in  the 
dissoluteness  of  its  rolling. 

§  xviu.  I  merely  give  these  as  examples  ready  to  my  hand, 
and  necessary  for  future  reference ;  not  as  in  anywise  repre- 
sentative of  the  variety  of  the  Italian  treatment  of  the  general 
contour,  far  loss  of  tho  endless  caprices  of  tho  North.  The 
most  boautiful  base  I  evor  saw,  on  tho  wholo,  is  a  Byzantine 
one  in  the  Baptistery  of  St  Mark's,  in  which  the  spur  profile 
approximates  to  that  of  No.  10  in  Plate  XI. ;  but  it  is  foimed 
by  a  cherub,  who  sweeps  downwards  on  the  wing.  His  two 
wings,  as  tbey  half  close,  form  the  upper  part  of  the  spur, 
and  the  iise  of  it  in  the  front  is  formed  by  exactly  the  action 
of  Alichino,  swooping  on  tho  pitch  lake:  ''quoi  drizzo, 
voltuido,  suso  il  petto."  But  it  requires  noble  management 
to  confine  such  a  fancy  within  such  limits.  The  greater 
number  of  the  best  bases  are  formed  of  leaves ;  and  the 
reader  may  anmso  himself  as  he  will  by  ondloss  invoutious  of 
them,  from  types  which  ho  may  gather  among  the  weeds  at 
the  ueai'eut  roadside.     The  value  of  tho  vegetable  form  is  es- 
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pedaUy  here,  as  above  noted,  Cliap.  XX ,  §  xxxii.,  its  capa- 
bility of  unity  with  the  masR  of  the  base,  and  of  bciug  sup^- 
gested  by  few  lines ;  none  but  the  Northei*Q  Gothic  archi- 
tects are  able  to  introduce  entire  animal  forms  in  this  posi- 
tion with  perfect  success.  There  is  a  beautiful  instance  nt 
the  north  door  of  the  west  front  of  Roiien  ;  a  lizard  pausing 
and  curling  himself  round  a  little  in  the  angle  ;  one  expects 
him  the  next  instant  to  lash  round  the  shaft  and  vanish  :  and 
we  may  with  advantage  compare  this  base  witli  those  of 
Bouaissauco  Scuoln  di  San  Bocca  *  at  Venice,  in  which  the 
architect^  imitating  the  medisBval  bases,  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, has  put  an  elephant,  four  inches  higher,  in  the  same 
IKwition. 

§  XIX.  I  have  not  in  this  chapter  spoken  at  all  of  the  pi*o- 
files  which  are  given  ixi  Northern  architecture  to  the  projec- 
tions of  the  lower  members  of  the  base,  b  and  c  in  Fig.  H, 
nor  of  the  methods  in  wliich  both  these,  and  the  rolls  of  the 
mouldings  in  Plate  X,  are  decorated,  especially  in  Boman 
architecture,  with  superadded  chainwork  or  chasing  of  vari- 
ous patterns.  Of  the  fii*st  I  have  not  s|X)kcn,  because  I  shall 
Iiavo  no  occasion  to  nUudo  to  them  in  tlio  following  ORsay ; 
nor  of  the  second,  bocauso  I  considor  thoin  barbarisniH. 
Decorated  rolls  and  decorated  ogee  profiles,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  base  of  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  at  Paris,  are  among 
the  richest  and  farthest  refinements  of  decorative  appliances  ; 
and  they  ought  always  to  be  reserved  for  jambs,  cornices, 
and  archi volts  :  if  you  begin  with  them  in  the  base,  you  liave 
no  power  of  refining  your  decorations  as  you  ascend,  and, 
which  is  still  worse,  you  put  your  most  delicate  work  on  the 
jutting  portions  of  tlio  foundation, — the  very  portions  whicli 
are  most  exposed  to  abmsion.  The  best  expression  of  a  base 
is  that  of  stern  endurance, — the  look  of  being  able  to  bear 
roughing  ;  or,  if  the  whole  building  is  so  delicate  that  no  one 


^  I  hare  pat  in  Appendix  ^,  "  Rennissauoe  Bases,**  my  memorandum 
written  respecting  this  building  on  the  spot.  But  the  reader  had  better 
delajr  referring  to  it,  until  we  have  completed  our  examination  of  orna- 
ments in  shafts  and  capitals. 
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cau  be  expected  to  treat  even  its  base  with  unkindness,*  lliei^ 
at  least  the  expression  of  quiet, ,  prefatory  simplicity.  The 
angle  spur  may  receive  such  decoration  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  whole 
building  ;  and  the  eye  is  always  so  attracted  to  it  that  it  can- 
not be  in  rich  arohitectui-e  left  altogether  blank  ;  the  eye  is 
stayed  \x\fon  it  by  its  position,  but  gUdes,  and  ought  to  glide, 
along  tliu  1)11810  rolls  to  i4iko  moasureniont  of  thoir  longUi : 
and  ovoii  wilh  all  Hum  luldud  litnosu,  thu  ornament  of  the 
basic  spur  is  best^  in  the  long  run,  when  it  is  boldest  and  mm-^ 
plesi  The  base  above  described,  §  xvm.,  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  ever  saw,  was  not  for  that  reason  the  best  I  ever  saw  : 
beautiful  in  its  place,  in  a  quiet  comer  of  a  Baptistery  sheeted 
with  jasper  and  ahibaster,  it  would  have  been  utterly. wrong, 
nay,  eyen  offensive,  if  used  in  sterner  work,  or  repeated  along 
a  whole  colonnade.  The  base  No.  10  of  Plate  XII.  is  the 
richest  with  which  I  was  ever  perfectly  satisfied  for  general 
service  ;  and  the  basic  spurs  of  the  building  which  I  have 
named  as  the  best  Gbthio  monument  in  the  world  (p.  147), 
have  no  omameut  upon  them  whatever.  The  adaptation, 
therefore,  of  rich  cornice  and  i*oll  mouldings  to  the  level  and 
ordinary  lines  of  bases,  whether  of  walls  or  shafts,  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  the  woi*st  barbarisms  which  the  Eoman  and  Benais- 
sonoe  architect^)  ever  committed  ;  and  tliat  nothing  can  after- 
wards redeem  the  elTumiuacy  and  vulgiuity  of  the  buildings 
in  which  it  pix)uiinonlly  takes  place. 

§  XX.  I  have  also  passed  over,  without  present  notice,  the 
fantastic  bases  formed  by  couchant  animals,  which  sustain 
luimy  Lombardic  shafts.  Tlio  pilLu'u  they  support  huvu  inde- 
pendent bases  of  the  ordiniuy  kind  ;  and  the  animal  form  l>e- 
noath  is  less  to  .be  considered  as  a  true  base  (though  often 
exquisitely  combined  with,  it,  as  in  the  shaft  on  the  south- 
west luigle  of  the  cathedral  of  Geuoa)  than  as  a  piece  of  sculpt- 
ure, otherwise  necessary  to  the  nobility  of  the  building,  and 
deriving  its  value  from  its  special  positive  fulfilment  of  ex- 
pressional  purx)oses,  with  which  we  have  here  no  concern. 

*  Ai)x>eudix  25,  **  Uomauist  Decoration  of  Busos." 


(•latk  XII  — Dkcoiiatiun  ok  Basrs. 
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Ak  the  embodiment  of  a  wild  supentition,  luid  the  repreMD- 
tation  of  aupernatuml  powers,  Uieir  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion mta  nt  utter  dofianoo  all  judgment  luiaod  on  onlinary 
cauouH  of  law ;  and  the  uiagniGconce  of  their  tieatmeut 
atones,  ill  nearly  ever;  case,  for  the  extravagance  of  their 
coDcopliou,  I  ahonld  not  admit  this  appeal  to  the  irongiun- 
tion,  if  it  Iiod  boon  mndo  hjr  a  nnlioii  in  whom  tlio  iKtwont  of 
body  and  mind  had  been  languid ;  but  by  Uto  Lombard, 
strong  in  all  Uie  realities  of  hnman  life,  we  need  not  fear 
being  led  astray  :  the  Tisions  of  a  distempered  fiiDcy  are  not 
indeed  permitted  to  replace  the  truth,  or  set  aside  the  lawa  of 
Boience :  but  the  imagination  which  is  thoroughly  under  the 
command  of  the  intelligent  will,*  hna  a  dominion  indiscerni- 
ble by  science,  and  illimitable  by  law ;  and  we  may  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  Lombordic  gryphons  in  the  more 
splendor  of  their  presence,  without  thinking  idolatry  an  ex- 
cuse for  mechanical  miscoDBtruction,  or  dreading  to  be  called 
upon,  in  other  coses,  to  admire  n  systomless  architecture,  be- 
cause it  may  happen  to  have  sprung  fram  on  irrational  relig- 


OHAITKU  XXVI. 

THE  WALL  VRIL  AND  BUAFT. 


%  1.  No  subject  has  been  more  open  ground  of  dispute 
among  arcliitects  than  the  decoration  of  the  wall  veil,  because 
no  dccoratiou  appeared  naturally  to  gi'ow  out  of  its  construc- 
Uoii ;  WK  could  any  (turvatiiros  bo  given  to  itn  niirruco  lai-go 
onongh  l«  piinIr.co  much  imiiroHHiim  ou  tlio  cyo.  It  linn  ho- 
come,  Uiercfore,  a  tiud  of  (;oiiernl  field  for  exporimeiile  of 
vniioua  cfTecte  of  surface  oruaroeut,  ox  line  been  altogether 
abiiiiilnned  to  the  moaaicist  and  fresco  paiut«r.  But  we  mny 
pei'haps  couclude,  from  what  was  advanced  in  the  Fifth  Cliap- 

*  In  ftll  tlie  uildniiis  ot  the  Lombitrdlc  fannj'  (described  in  Appundix 
8;,  IblR  cnmmaiid  »\  the  will  oveT  IM  nction   \i  oi  distinct  m  II  is  slom. 
Tb«  Imvsj  is,  ill  til  >  early   work  of  tbe  uatioii,  visibly  diseased  ;  but 
navw  tliH  will,  nor  [liu  ressou. 
Vol.  I.— 1!) 
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ier,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  decoration  whioh  will,  indeed, 
naturally  follow  on  its  construction.  For  it  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral that  the  different  idnds  of  stone  used  in  its  successive 
courses  should  be  of  different  colors ;  and  there  are  many  as- 
sociations and  analogies  which  metaphysically  justify  the  in- 
troduction of  horizontal  bands  of  color,  or  of  light  and  shade. 
They  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  kind  of  ezpi*es8ion  of  the  gi-owlh 
or  age  of  the  wall,  like  the  rings  in  the  wood  of  a  tree ;  thou 
Uioy  oiH)  a  farUior  symbol  of  the  Hlloi'mttion  of  light  and  durk- 
uoss,  wliich  was  above  noted  as  the  source  of  the  charm  of 
many  inferior  mouldings :  again,  they  are  valuable  as  an  ex- 
pression of  horizontal  space  to  the  imagination,  space  of  which 
the  conception  is  opposed,  and  gives  more  effect  by  its  oppo- 
sition, to  the  enclosing  power  of  the  wall  itself  (this  I  spoke 
of  as  probably  the  great  charm  of  these  hoiizontol  bars  to  the 
Ai*abiau  mind) :  and  again  thoy  iu*o  valuable  in  ihoir  sngges- 
tion  of  Uio  nulunil  couraos  of  i*ooks,  and  bods  of  the  earth  it- 
self. And  to  all  those  i>owerfid  iuiaguiative  reasons  wo  have 
to  add  the  mei*ely  ocular  charm  of  interlineal  opposition  of 
color ;  a  charm  so  gi*eat,  that  all  the  best  coloiists,  without  a 
single  exception,  depend  upon  it  for  the  most  piquant  of  their 
pictorial  effects,  some  vigoi^ous  mass  of  alternate .  stripes  or 
bars  of  color  being  made  centi*al  in  all  their  lichest  arrange- 
ments. Tlio  whole  system  of  Tintoret's  great  picture  of  the 
Miracle  of  SL  Mark  is  ][X)isod  on  the  l>ai*s  of  blue,  which  cross 
the  white  turban  of  the  executioner. 

§  IL  There  are,  thei*efore,  no  ornaments  more  deeply  sug- 
gestive in  their  simplicity  than  these  alternate  bars  of  horizon- 
tal colors  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  buildings  more  noble  than  those 
of  the  Pisan  Bomanesque,  in  whioh  they  ai*6  habitually  em- 
ployed ;  and  certainly  none  so  graceful,  so  attmctive,  so  endur- 
ingly  delightful  in  their  nobleness.  Yet,  of  this  pure  and 
giuceful  ornamentation,  Pi-ofessor  Willis  s^iys,  '*a  pi-actice  more 
destructive  of  architectural  grandeur  can  hardly  be  conceived :" 
and  modern  iu-chitocts  have  substituted  for  it  the  ingenious 
ornament  of  which  the  reader  has  had  one  specimen  above. 
Fig.  nr.,  p.  72,  and  witli  which  half  the  large  buildings  in 
London  are  disfigured,  or  else  traversed  by  mere  straight  lines, 
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ao,  for  instance,  the  back  of  the  Bank.  The  Unes  on  the  Bank 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  tj^ical  of  accounUi ;  but  in 
general  Uie  walla,  if  left  deetitnte  of  them,  would  have  been  as 
much  fairer  than  the  walls  charged  with  them,  as  a  eheet  of 
white  paper  is  than  the  leaf  of  a  ledger.  But  that  the  reader 
toxj  have  free  liberty  of  judgment  in  this  matter,  I  place  two 
oxomptes  of  the  old  and  the  Benaissance  ornament  side  by 
side  on  the  opposite  page.  That  on  the  right  ia  Bomanesque, 
from  8t  Pietro  of  Fistoja  ;  that  on  the  left,  modem  English, 
from  the  Arthur  Club-bouse,  St  James's  Street. 

g  m.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  should  the  hues  which  mark 
the  divisian  of  the  stones  be  wrong  when  they  are  cliiselled, 
and  right  when  Uiey  ore  marked  by  color  ?  Fint,  hpcnuHe 
tiio  color  Boparation  is  n  natural  one.  You  build  with  dinbrout 
kinds  of  stone,  of  which,  probably,  one  is  more  coetly  than 
another ;  which  tatter,  as  you  cannot  construct  your  bitiUling 
of  it  entirely,  you  arrange  in  conspicuous  bars.  But  the  chia- 
elling  of  the  stonea  is  a  wilful  throwing  away  of  time  and  labor 
in  defacing  tlie  building  :  it  costa  much  to  hew  one  of  those 
monatrouH  blocks  into  ahnpe  ;  and,  when  it  is  done,  the  build- 
ing is  toeaixr  than  it  was  before,  by  just  ns  much  atone  na  hoa 
licGii  cut  anny  from  lis  joints.  And,  secondly,  bor^inso,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  ui^ed,  straight  lines  are  ugly  things  as  liiieii, 
but  admirable  as  limits  of  colored  spaces ;  and  the  joints  of 
the  stones,  which  ore  painful  in  proportion  to  their  regularity, 
if  drawn  as  linea,  are  perfectly  agreeable  when  marked  by 
variations  of  hue. 

g  IV.  What  ia  true  of  the  divisioDfl  of  stone  by  chiselling, 
ia  equally  true  of  diviaiona  of  bricks  by  pointing.  Nor,  of 
courac,  ia  the  mere  lioiizoutol  bar  tlio  only  Arrangemont  in 
whicli  the  colors  of  brickwork  or  masonry  can  bo  gmcefnlly 
disposed.  It  is  rather  one  which  can  only  be  employed  with 
advantage  when  the  coursesof  atone  are  deep  and  bold.  When 
the  masonry  ia  small,  it  is  better  to  throw  its  colors  into  cheq- 
uered patterns.  We  shnll  luive  several  interesting  exainplea 
to  study  in  Venice  besides  the  well-known  one  of  the  Ducal 
Falaoe.  The  town  of  Moulins,  in  France,  ia  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  6a  thia  side  the  Alps  for  ita  chequered  patterns  in' 
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bricks.  The  church  of  Cbristchurch,  Sireaiham,  lately  built, 
though  spoiled  by  many  grievous  errors  (the  iron  work  in 
the  campanile  being  the  grossest),  yet  a£fords  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  a  means  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the  variety 
of  effects  which  are  possible  with  no  other  material  than 
brick. 

§  V.  We  have  yet  to  notice  another  effort  of  the  Renais- 
sance architects  to  adorn  the  blank  spaces  of  then*  walls  by 
what  is  called  Rustication.  Tliero  is  sometimes  an  obscure 
tiiico  of  the  i*omaius  of  the  imitation  of  something  organic  iu 
this  kind  of  work.  In  some  of  the  better  French  eighteenth 
century  buildings  it  has  K  distinctly  floral  character,  like  a  final 
degradation  of  Flamboyant  leafage  ;  and  some  of  our  modem 
English  architects  appear  to  have  taken  the  decayed  teeth  of 
elephants  for  their  type  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  resembles 
notliing  so  much  as  worm  casts ;  nor  these  with  any  precision. 
If  it  did,  it  would  not  bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  our  prop- 
erly imitative  ornamentation.  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
warn  the  reader  that  he  was  not  to  copy  forms  of  refuse  or 
corruption  ;  and  that,  while  he  might  legitimately  take  the 
worm  or  the  reptile  for  a  subject  of  imitation,  he  was  not  to 
study  the  worm  cast  or  coprolite. 

§  VI.  It  is,  however,  I  believe,  sometimes  supposed  that  rus- 
tication gives  an  appearance  of  soUdity  to  foundation  stones. 
Not  so ;  at  least  to  any  one  who  knows  the  look  of  a  hard 
stone.  You  may,  by  rusUcatioii,  make  your  good  marble  or 
gituiite  look  like  wet  slime,  honeycombed  by  sand-eels,  or  like 
half-baked  tufo  covered  with  slow  exudation  of  stalactite,  or 
like  rotten  claystone  coated  with  concretions  of  its  own  mud  ; 
but  not  like  the  stones  of  which  the  hard  world  is  built  Do 
not  think  that  nature  rusticates  her  foundations  Smooth 
sheets  of  rock,  glistening  like  sea  waves,  and  that  ring  under 
the  hammer  like  a  brazen  bell, — that  is  her  preparation  for 
firat  storiea  She  does  rusticate  sometimes  :  crumbly  sand- 
stones, with  their  ripple-marks  filled  with  red  mud  ;  dusty 
lime-stones,  which  the  rains  wash  into  labyrinthine  cavities  ; 
spongy  lavas,  which  the  volcano  blast  dnigs  hither  and  thither 
into  ropy  coils  and  bubbling  hollows ; — these  she  rusticates. 
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indeed,  when  abe  wants  to  make  oj^ter-shells  and  magnesiA 
of  them ;  but  not  when  she  needs  to  lay  foundations  with 
Uiem.  Then  elie  seeks  the  polished  surface  and  iron  hetui, 
not  rongh  looks  and  incoherent  Bubebmce. 

§  th.  Of  the  richer  modes  of  wall  decoration  it  ia  impossi- 
Ide  to  inatituto  any  general  comparison  ;  they  nre  quite  in- 
finite, from  mere  inlaid  geometrical  figures  up  to  incruatatiouB 
of  elaborate  bns-relief.  The  architect  lias  perhaps  more  li- 
cense in  them,  and  more  power  of  producing  good  effect  wilh 
rude  design  than  in  any  other  features  of  the  building  ;  the 
chequer  and  hatchet  work  of  the  Normans  and  tlte  rude  bos- 
i-eliefs  of  the  Lombards  being  almost  as  sntislaotory  as  the 
(lolicato  ])niioI1ing  aitd  mosaic  of  the  Duomo  of  Florcuco. 
But  this  is  to  be  noted  of  all  gooil  wall  oruiunent,  that  it  rc- 
tnins  the  expression  of  fii-m  and  nitissive  substance,  and  of 
brood  surface,  and  that  arcliiteotuie  iustAiitly  decliued  when 
linear  design  was  substituted  for  massive,  and  the  sense  of 
weight  of  wall  wns  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  upright  or  undulat- 
ing rods.  Of  tlie  ricboet  and  most  delicate  wall  veil  decora- 
tion by  inlaid  work,  ns  practised  in  Italy  from  the  twelfth  to 
tlie  fifteenth  century,  I  have  given  the  render  two  chnrnctcriH- 
tic  examples  in  I'lalos  W.  and  XXL 

§  vtu.  There  are,  however,  three  spaces  in  which  the  wall 
veil,  peculiarly  limited  in  sliape,  was  always  felt  to  be  fitted 
for  surface  decoration  of  the  most  elaborate  kind ;  and  in 
these  spaces  are  found  the  most  majestic  instances  of  its 
treatment,  even  to  lute  periods.  One  of  these  is  the  spandiil 
space,  or  the  filling  be- 
tween any  two  arches, 
«!oinmnnlvnf  thn  Hlia])0 
,1,  Fig.  liXI.  ;  the  liulf 
of  which,  or  the  flank 
filling  of  any  arch,  is 
called    a  spandril.     In  fio.  lxi. 

Cliapter  XVIL,  on  Fill- 
ing of  Apertures,  tlie  reader  will  find  another  of  these  spaces 
noted,  colled  the  tympanum,  and  cocnmonly  of  the  form  b, 
Fig.  LXL  :  and  finally,  in   Ghuptor  XVUl.,  he  wUt  find  the 
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tlm*d  space  clesci'ibed,  that  between  an  arob  and  its  protecting 
gable,  appraximating  generally  to  the  form  c,  Fig.  LXL 

§  IX.  The  methods  of  treating  these  spaces  might  alone  fur- 
nish subject  for  three  very  interesting  essays ;  but  I  shall 
only  note  the  most  essential  points  respecting  them« 

(1.)  The  Spandril.  It  was  observed  in  Chapter  XH,  that 
this  portion  of  tlie  arch  load  might  frequently  be  lightened 
with  grout  advantage  by  piercing  it  with  a  circle,  or  with  a^ 
group  of  cii*cles  ;  and  the  vooi  of  the  Euston  Hcpiara  railroad 
Htiiiiou  was  adduced  as  an  example.  One  of  the  spaudiii 
decomtions  of  Bayeux  Cathedral  is  given  in  the  "Seven 
Lamps,"  Plate  YII.  fig.  4.  It  is  little  more  than  one  of  these 
Euston  Square  spandrils,  with  its  circles  foliated. 

Sometimes  the  circle  is  entirely  pierced  ;  at  other  times  it 
is  merely  suggesteil  by  a  mosaic  or  light  tracery  on  the  wall 
surface,  oh  in  the  plate  opposite,  which  is  one  of  the  simndrils 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  It  was  evidently  intended 
tliat  all  tlio  qiondrils  of  this  building  should  be  decorated  in 
this  manner,  but  only  two  of  them  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pleted.* 

§  X.  The  other  modes  of  spandiil  filling  may  be  broadly 
reduced  to  four  heads.  1.  Free  figure  sculptui-e,  as  iu  the 
Chapter-house  of  Salisbury,  and  very  superbly  along  the  west 
fix)ut  of  Bourges,  the  best  Gothic  spandrils  I  know.  2.  Radi- 
ated foHoge,  more  or  less  referred  to  the  centre,  or  to  tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  spandril  for  its  origin  ;  single  figures  with  expanded 
wings  often  answering  the  same  pui*pose.  8.  Trefoils ;  and  4, 
ordinary  wall  decoration  continued  into  the  spandiil  space,  as 
in  Plate  XUI.,  above,  from  St.  Pietro  at  Pistojo,  and  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Benaissance  architects  introduced  span- 
dril fillings  composed  of  colossal  human  figures  recUning  on 
the  sides  of  the  urch,  iu  precarious  liissitudo  ;  but  these  can- 
not come  under  the  head  of  wall  veil  decoration. 

§  XI.  (2.)  The  Tympanum.  It  was  noted  that,  in  Gothi.; 
architecture,  this  is  for  the  most  part  a  detached  slab  of  stone, 
having  no  constructional  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  plan  of  its  sculpture  is  thoroforo  (|uito  arbitrary  ;  and,  as 

*  Vide  end  of  Appendix  20. 
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it  is  genenUlj  in  a  conspicuous  position,  nemr  thd  eye,  and 
above  tlie  entmnce,  it  is  almost  alwaj's  charged  with  a  series 
of  rich  figure  sculptures,  solemn  in  feeling  and  consecutive  in 
sul^'ect  It  occupies  in  Christian  sacred  edifices  yeiy  nearly 
the  position  of  the  pediment  in  Ghreek  sculpture.  This  latter 
is  itself  a  kind  of  tj'mpanum,  and  charged  with  sculpture  in 
the  same  manner. 

§  xn.  (3.)  The  Gktble.  The  same  principles  apply  to  it 
which  have  been  noted  respecting  the  spandril,  with  one  more 
of  some  importance.  The  chief  difficulty  in  treating  .a  gable 
lies  in  the  excessive  sharpness  of  its  upper  point  It  may,  in* 
deed,  on  iU  outnido  apex,  receive  a  finial ;  bitt  the  mooting 
of  the  insido  linos  of  its  terminal  mouldings  is  necoBSiirlly 
both  harah  and  conspicuous,  unless  artificially  concealed.  The 
most  beautiful  victory  I  have  ever  seen  obtained  over  this  dif- 
ficulty was  by  placing  a  sharp  shield,  its  point,  as  usual, 
downwards,  at  the  apex  of  the  gable,  which  exactly  reversed 
the  offensive  lines,  yet  without  actually  breaking  them ;  the 
gable  being  completed  behind  the  shield.  The  same  thing  is 
done  iu  the  Northern  and  Southern  Gothic :  in  the  porches  of 
Abbeville  and  the  tombs  of  Verona. 

§  XIII.  I  bolievo  there  is  little  else  to  be  noted  of  gcnenil 
laws  of  ornament  respecting  the  wall  veil.  We  have  next  to 
consider  its  concentration  in  the  shaft 

Now  the  principal  beauty  of  a  shaft  is  its  perfect  proportion 
to  its  work, — its  exact  expression  of  nccessaiy  strength.  If 
this  has  l>oon  truly  attained,  it  >vill  liardly  need,  in  some  cases 
hardly  bear,  more  decoration  than  is  given  to  it  by  its  own 
rounding  and  taper  curvatures  ;  for,  if  wo  cut  ornaments  in 
inUglio  on  iU  surface,  wo  weaken  it ;  if  wo  l(»avo  thorn  in 
roliof,  wo  ovrrcliargo  it,  and  tlio  swoop  of  tlio  Ihio  /i*om  il« 
base  to  its  summit,  though  deduced  in  Chapter  VIIL,  from 
necessities  of  construction,  is  already  one  of  gradated  cni-va- 
ture,  and  of  high  decorative  value. 

§  XIV.  It  is,  however,  carefully  to  bo  )iot.od,  that  dooomtions 
are  admissible  on  colossal  and  on  diminutive  shafts,  which  are 
wrong  upon  those  of  middle  size.  Fen*,  when  the  shaft  is 
enormouiEi,  incisions  or  sculpture  on  its  sides  (unless  colossal 
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also),  do  not  mateiially  interfere  with  the  sweep  of  its  curve, 
nor  diminish  the  efficiency  of  its  sustaining  mass.  And  if  it 
be  diminutive,  its  sustaining  function  is  compai*atively  of  so 
small  importance,  the  injurious  results  of  failure  so  much  less, 
and  the  relative  strength  and  cohesion  of  its  mass  so  much 
greater,  that  it  may  be  suffered  in  the  extravagance  of  onia- 
ment  or  outline  which  would  be  unendurable  in  a  shaft  of 
middle  size,  and  impossible  in  one  of  colossal.  Thu8»  the 
shuflH  dmwu  iii  Pluto  XIII.,  of  the  "  Sovcu  LtimpH,"  though 
given  as  examples  of  extmvagauce,  ai*o  yot  pleasing  in  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  arcade  they  support ;  being  each  some  six  or 
seven  feet  high.  But  they  would  have  been  monstrous,  as 
well  as  unsafe,  if  they  had  been  sixty  or  seventy. 

§  XV.  Therefore,  to  determine  the  general  rule  for  shaft 
decoration,  we  must  asceiiain  the  proportions  representative 
of  the  mean  bulk  of  shafts  :  they  might  easily  be  calculated 
fi*oiu  a  sufficient  number  of  examples,  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
assumed,  for  our  present  geneitd  pui*pose,  that  the  mean 
standard  would  be  of  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  by  eight  or 
nine  in  circumference :  then  this  will  be  the  size  on  which 
decoration  is  most  difficult  and  dangerous  :  and  shafts  become 
more  and  more  fit  subjects  for  decoration,  as  they  rise  farther 
above,  or  fall  farther  beneath  it,  until  very  small  and  very  vast 
shafts  will  both  be  found  to  look  blank  unless  they  receive 
some  chasing  or  imagery  ;  blank,  whether  they  support  a  chair 
or  table  on  the  ono  side,  or  sustain  a  villiigo  on  the  ridge  of 
an  Egyptian  ai*chitrave  on  the  other. 

§  xvL  Of  the  vaiious  ornamentation  of  colossal  shafts,  there 
are  no  examples  so  noble  as  the  Egyptian ;  those  the  reiulor 
cnn^study  in  Mr.  Roberts'  work  on  Egypt  nearly  as  well,  I 
imagine,  as  if  ho  were  beneath  their  shadow,  one  of  their  chief 
inoritH,  us  examples  of  method,  being  the  i)orfoct  decimon  and 
visibility  of  tlieir  designs  at  the  nuccsstu'y  distanco  :  contnist 
\vith  those  tlie  incrustations  of  bas-relief  on  the  Trajan  pillai*, 
much  interfering  with  the  smooth  hues  of  the  shaft,  and  yet 
tliemselves  untraceable,  if  not  invisible. 

§  XVII.  On  shafts  of  middle  size,  the  only  ornament  which 
has  ever  been  accepted  as  right,  is  the  Doric  liuting,  which. 
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indeed,  gave  the  effect  of  a  succession  of  unequal  lines  of 
shade,  but  lost  much  of  the  repose  of  the  cylindrical  gradation. 
The  Coriuihian  fluting,  wliich  is  a  nioiui  multiplication  and 
deepening  of  the  Doric,  with  a  square  instead  of  a  sharp  ridge 
between  each  hollow,  destroyed  the  serenity  of  the  shaft  alto- 
gether, and  is  always  rigid  and  meagre.  Both  are,  in  fact» 
wrong  in  principle  ;  they  are  an  elabomto  weakening  *  of  the 
shaft,  exactly  opposed  (as  above  shown)  to  the  ribbed  form^ 
which  is  the  result  of  a  group  of  shafts  bound  together,  and 
which  is  especially  beautiful  when  special  service  is  given  to 
each  member. 

§  xvm.  On  shafts  of  inferior  size,  every  species  of  decora- 
tion may  bo  wisely  lavished,  and  in  any  quantity,  so  only  that 
the  form  of  the  shaft  be  clearly  visible.  This  I  hold  to  bo 
absolutely  essential,  and  that  barbarism  begins  wherever  the 
sculptura  is  either  so  bossy,  or  so  deeply  cut,  as  to  break  the 
contour  of  the  shaft,  or  compromise  its  solidity.  Thus,  in 
Plate  XXI.  (Appendix  8),  the  richly  sculptured  shaft  of  the 
lower  Rtory  J  ins  lost  its  dignity  and  dofiiiito  f  auction,  and  bo- 
come  a  shapeless  mass,  injurious  to  the  symmetry  of  the  build- 
ing, though  of  some  value  as  adding  to  its  imaginative  and 
fanljiRtio  cliarfu*.tdr.  Had  all  tho  Rlmfts  boon  like  it,  tlio  fayado 
would  have  bcon  entirely  spoiled ;  the  inlaid  pattei*n,  on  tho 
conti-ary,  which  is  used  on  tho  shortest  shaft  of  the  upper 
storj',  adds  to  its  preciousness  without  interfering  with  its 
purpose,  and  is  every  way  delightful,  as  are  all  the  inlaid  shaft 
ornaments  of  thin  noble  church  (another  example  of  them  is 
given  in  Plate  XII.  of  the  "Seven  Lamps");  The  same  rule 
would  condemn  the  Caryatid  ;  which  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
X<^orguR8on  in  thinking  (both  for  this  and  other  roosouR)  one 
of  the  chief  crroi^H  of  tlie  Oreok  schools ;  and,  more  decisively 
still,  the  Renaissance  inventions  of- shaft  ornament,  almost  too 
absurd  and  too  monstrous  to  be  seriously  noticed,  which  con- 
sist in  leaving  square  blocks  between  the  cylinder  joints,  as  in 
the  portico  of  No.  1,  Regent  Street,  and  many  other  buildings 
in  London  ;  or  in  rusticating  portions  of  the  shafts,  or  wrap- 

*  Vide,  however,  their  defence  in  tlie  Essay  above  quoted,  p.  251. 
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ping  fleeces  about  theniy  as  at  the  entrance  of  Burlington 
House,  in  Piccadilly  ;  or  tying  drapery  i*ound  them  in  knots, 
as  in  the  new  buildings  above  noticed  (Chap.  20,  §  vn.),  at 
Paris.  But»  within  the  limits  thus  defined,  there  is  no  feature 
capable  of  licher  decoration  than  the  shaft ;  the  most  beauti- 
ful examples  of  all  I  have  seen,  are  the  slender  pillars,  encrusted 
with  arabesques^  which  flank  the  portals  of  the  Baptistery  and 
Duomo  at  Pisa,  and  some  others  of  the  Pisan  and  Lucchese 
churches ;  but  the  Yiu'iuties  of  sculpture  and  iuhiying,  with 
which  the  small  Itomanesque  shafts,  whether  Italian  or  North- 
era,  ai*e  adorned  when  they  occupy  important  positions^  are 
quite  endless,  and  nearly  aU  admirable.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt 
has  given  a  beautiful  example  of  inlaid  work  so  employed, 
from  the  doistera  of  the  Latei*an,  in  his  work  on  early  mosaic ; 
an  example  which  unites  the  surface  decoration  of  the  shaft 

with  the  adoption  of  the  spiral  contour. 
This  latter  is  often  all  the  decoration  whicli 
is  needed/  and  none  can  be  more  beautiful ; 
it  has  been  spoken  against,  like  many  other 
good  and  lovely  things,  because  it  has  been 
too  often  used  in  extravagant  degrees,  like 
the  well-known  twisting  of  the  pillars  in 
Baffaelle's  <<  Beautiful  gate."  But  that  ex- 
travagant condition  was  a  Benaissance  bar- 
baiism :  the  old  Romanesque  builders  kept 
tlioir  spirals  slight  aud  pm*e  ;  often,  as  in  the 
example  from  St.  Zouo,  in  Plate  XVIL  below, 
giving  only  half  a  turn  from  the  base  of  tlie 
shaft  to  its  head,  and  nearly  always  observing 
what  I  hold  to  be  an  imperative  law,  that  uf 
twisted  shaft  shall  be  single,  but  composed  of  at  least  t\ 
distinct  members,  twined  with  each  other.  I  suppose  they, 
followed  their  own  right  feeling  in  doing  this,  and  had  never 
studied  natural  aliafts  ;  but  the  type  they  might  have  followed 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  few  great  painters  who  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  evil  influence  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Benozzo 
Qozzoli,  who,  in  iho  frcucocs  of  tliu  llicanli  Palace,  among 
stems  of  tiees  for  the  most  part  as  vertical  as  stone  shafts,  has 
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saddenly  introduoed  one  of  the  sbape  given  in  Ilg.  LXIL 
Many  forest  trees  present,  in  their  accidental  contortions, 
types  of  most  complicated  spiral  shafts,  the  plan  being  origi- 
nally of  a  grouped  shaft  rising  from  several  roots ;  nor, 
indeed,  will  the  reader  ever  find  models  for  every  kind  of  shaft 
decoration,  so  graceful  or  so  gorgeous,  as  he  will  find  in  the 
great  forest  aisle,  where  the  strength  of  the  eartli  itself  seems 
to  rise  from  the  roots  into  the  vaulting ;  but  the  shaft  surface, 
barred  as  it  expands  with  rings  of  ebony  and  silver,  is  fretted 
with  traceries  of  ivy,  marbled  with  purple  moss,  veined  with 
grey  lichen,  and  tesselated,  by  the  itijs  of  the  rolling  heaven, 
with  flitting  fancies  of  blue  shadow  and  burning  gold. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THB  OORNIOB   AND   OAPFTAL. 

§  L  Therb  are  no  features  to  which  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects has  been  more  laboriously  directed,  in  all  ages,  than 
those  crowning  members  of  the  wall  and  shaft ;  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  endeavor,  within  any  niodomte  limits,  to  give  the 
reader  any  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  admirable  decoration 
which  have  been  invented  for  them.  But,  in  proportion  to 
the  effort  and  straining  of  the  fancy,  have  been  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  It  has  occasionally  fallen  ;  and  while  it  is 
utterly  impoRsiblo  soverally  to  enumerate  the  instances  either 
of  its  success  or  its  error,  it  is  very  possible  to  note  the  limits 
of  the  one  and  the  causes  of  the  other.  This  is  all  that  we 
shall  attempt  in  the  presnnt  chapt.or,  tracing  first  for  .our- 
selves, as  in  previous  instances,  the  natural  channels  by  which 
invention  is  here  to  be  directed  or  confined,  and  afterwaixls 
remoi'king  the  places  where,  in  real  practice,  it  has  broken 
bounds. 

§  iL  The  reader  remembers,  I  hope,  the  main  points  respect- 
ing the  cornice  and  capital,  established  above  in  the  Chapters 
on  Construction.  Of  these  I  must,  however,  recapitulate  thus 
much : — 
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1.  That  both  the  comioe  and  capital  are,  with  reference  to 
the  doite  of  their  profile  or  bell,  to  be  divided  into  two  great 
ordei*d ;  in  one  of  which  the  ornament  is  convex,  and  in  the 
other  concave.     (Chu  VL,  §  v.) 

2.  That  the  capital,  with  reference  to  the  method  of  twist- 
ing the  cornice  round  to  construct  it,  and  to  unite  tlie  circular 
shaft  with  the  square  abacus,  falls  into  five  general  forms,  ve^ 
i*esented  in  Fig.  XXTT.,  p.  1 17. 

3.  That  the  most  elaborate  capitals  woro  formed  by  true  or 
simple  ctipitals  with  a  common  cornice  added  above  their  aba- 
cus.    (Ch.  IX.,  §  xxrv.) 

We  have  then,  in  considering  decoration,  first  to  observe 
the  treatment  of  the  two  great  oi-dera  of  tlie  coniico  ;  then 
their  gathering  into  the  five  of  the  capital ;  then  the  addition 
of  the  sccondaiy  conuce  to  the  capital  when  formed. 

^  III.  Tlio  two  groat  ordora  or  families  of  cornice  were 
alM)vo  diHtinguinhod  in  Fig.  V.,  p.  75.  ;  and  i(.  was  nioiiiionod 
in  the  Hamo  ])la(;u  that  a  third  family  arose  from  their  com- 
bination. We  must  deal  with  the  two  great  opposed  groups 
first  I 

They  were  distinguished  in  Fig.  V.  by  circular  curves  drawn 
on  opposite  i^ides  of  the  same  line.  But  we  now  know  that 
in  these  smalliar  features  the  circle  is  usuaUy  the  least  inter- 
esting curve  that  we  can  use ;  and  that  it  will  be .  well,  since 
the  capital  and  cornice  are  both  active  in  their  expression,  to 
use  some  of  the  more  abstract  natural  lines.  We  will  go 
back,  therefore,  to  our  old  friend  the  salvia  leaf  ;  and  taking 
the  same  piece  of  it  we  had  before,  x  y,  Plate  YII.,  wo  will 
apply  it  to  the  cornice  line  ;  first  within  it,  giving  the  concave 
cornice,  then  without,  giving  the  convex  cornice.  In  all  the 
figures,  a,  6,  c,  d,  Plate  XV.,  the  dotted  line  is  at  the  same 
hIoik),  and  roprosonts  an  avei*ago  ]n*olile  of  tlio  root  of  (U)rniceH 
(a,  Fig.  v.,  p.  75)  ;  the  curve  of  the  salvia  leaf  is  applied  to  it 
in  each  case,  first  with  its  roundest  curvature  up,  then  with 
its  roundest  curvature  down  ;  and  we  have  thus  the  two  varie- 
ties, a  and  b,  of  the  concave  family,  and  c  and  (/,  of  the  convex 
family. 

§  IV.  These  four  profiles  will  represent  all  the  simple  cor- 
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Dides  in  tbd  world  ;  represent  them,  I  mean,  as  central  types : 
for  in  any  of  the  profiles  an  infinite  number  of  slopes  mnj  bo 
gived  to  the  dotted  lino  of  the  root  (which  in  these  four  fig- 
ures is  always  at  the  same  angle) ;  and  on  each  of  these  innu- 
merable slopes  an  innumerable  variety  of  curves  may  be  fitted, 
from'  every  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  every  shell  on  the  shore, 
and  every^movement  of  the  human  fingers  and  fancy ;  there- 
fore', If  the  reader  wishes  to  obtain  something  like  n  numerical 
representation  of  the  number  of  possible  and  beautiful  cornices 
which  may  be  based  upon  these  four  iyj^  or  i^oots.  and  among 
which  the  architect  has  leave  to  choose  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  building  imd  the  method  of  its  composi- 
tion, lot  him  sot  down  a  figuro  1  to  bcvgiu  with,  and  wriU) 
C3'phora  after  it  as  fast  as  ho  can,  without  stopping,  for  uu 
hour. 

g  v.  None  of  the  types  are,  however,  found  in  pei*feciion  of 
curvature,  except  in  the  best  work.  Very  often  cornices  are 
worked  with  circular  segments  (with  a  noble,  massive  effect, 
for  instance,  in  Sh  Michele  of  Lucca),  or  witli  rude  approxi- 
mation to  finer  ciu-vature,  especially  a,  Plato  XV.,  which  oc- 
curs often  so  small  as  to  render  it  useless  to  take  much  pains 
tipon  its  curve.  It  occurs  perfectly  pure  in  the  condition  rep- 
resented by  1  of  the  series  1 — G,  in  Plato  XV.,  on  many  of 
the  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic  buildings  of  Venice  ;  in  more 
developed  form  it  becomes  the  profile  of  the  bell  of  the  capital 
in  the  later  Venetian  Gothic,  and  in  much  of  the  best  North- 
em  Gothic.  It  also  represents  the  Corinthian  capital,  in 
which  the  curvature  is  taken  from  the  bell  to  be  added  in 
some  excess  to  the  nodding  lejivos.  It  is  the  most  gnvcoful  of 
all  simple  ]m>nios  of  mniiico  and  mpltnl. 

{5  vr.  h  is  a  nnu^li  rar(»r  and  loss  manageable  typo  :  for  Uii  4 
evident  reason,  that  while  a  is  the  natural  condition  of  a  lino 
rooted  and  strong  beneath,  but  bent  out  by  superincumbent 
weight,  or  nodding  over  in  freedom,  h  is  yielding  at  the  base 
and  rigid  at  the  summit  It  has,  however,  some  exquisite 
uses,  especially  in  combination,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
glancing  in  advance  at  the  inner  line  of  the  profile  14  in  Plate 
XV. 
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§  vn.  c  is  the  leading  convex  or  Doric  tjpe,  as  a  is  the  lead- 
ing concave  or  Corinthian.  Its  relation  to  the  best  Ghreek 
Doric  is  exactly  what  the  relation  of  a  is  to  the  Corinthian  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  curvature  must  be  taken  from  the  straighter 
limb  of  the  curve  and  added  to  the  bolder  bend,  giving  it  a 
sudden  turn  inwards  (as  in  the  Corinthian  a  nod  'outwards), 
as  the  reader  may  see  in  the  capital  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  lower  limb  of  the  curve  iscMbtUtk 
right  line.*  But  these  Doric  and  Corinthian  lines  are  mere 
varieties  of  tho  groat  ^milios  whicli  ai-e  represented  by  the 
central  lines  a  and  c*,  including  not  only  the  Doric  capital,  but 
all  the  small  cornices  formed  by  a  slight  increase  of  the  curve 
of  c,  which  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek  omament& 

§  vin.  d  is  the  Christian  Doric,  which  I  said  (Chap.  L,  §  xx.) 
was  invented  to  replace  the  antique :  it  is  the  representative 
of  the  great  Byzantine  and  Norman  famiUes  of  convex  cornice 
and  capital,  and,  next  to  the  profile  a,  tho  most  important  of 
the  four,  being  tho  best  profile  for  the  convex  capital,  as  a  is 
for  the  concave  ;  a  being  the  best  expression  of  an  elastic  line 
inserted  vertically  in  the  shaft,  and  d  of  an  elastic  line  inserted 
horizontally  and  rising  to  meet  vertical  pressure. 

If  the  reader  will  glance  at  the  arrangements  of  boughs  of 
trees,  he  will  find  them  commonly  dividing  into  these  two 
families,  a  and  d :  they  rise  out  of  tlie  trunk  and  nod  fit>m  it» 
as  a,  or  they  spring  with  sudden  curvature  out  fit>m  it» 
and  rise  into  sympathy  with  it,  nu  at  d ;  but  they  only  acci- 
dentally di8^)luy  tendencies  to  the  lines  b  or  c.  Boughs  which 
fall  as  they  spring  from  the  tree  also  describe  the  curve  d  in 
the  plurality  of  instances,  but  reversed  in  arrangement ;  their 
junction  with  the  stem  being  at  the  top  of  i(^  their  sprays 
bending  out  into  rounder  curvature. 

§  IX.  Those  then  being  the  two  primal  gi'oups,  we  liave 
next  to  note  the  combined  group,  foi*me(l  by  the  concave  and 
convex  lines  joined  in  various  proportions  of  curvature,  so  as 
to  form  together  the  reversed  or  ogee  curve,  represented  in 

*  111  yerj  oarly  Doric  it  was  an  absohUo  right  lino  ;  and  tliat  capital 
is  thuroforo  dcrivud  from  the  pure  coruioe  root,  rcprosontod  l>/  the 
dotted  lino. 
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one  of  its  most  beantittil  states  by  the  glacier  line  a,  on  Plate 
YH  I  would  rather  have  taken  this  liiie  than  any  other  to  > 
have  formed  my  third  group  of  cornices  by,  but  as  it  is  too 
large,  and  almost  too  delicate,  we  will  take  instead  that  of  the 
Matterhom  side,  ef,  Plate  VIL  For  uniformity's  sake  I  keep 
the  slope  of  the  dotted  line  the  same  as  in  the  primal  forms ; 
and  applying  this  Matterhom  cuiTe  in  its  four  relative  posi- 
tions to  that  line,  I  have  the  types  of  the  four  cornices  or 
capitals  of  the  third  family,  e,/,  g^  h,  on  Plate  XY. 

These  are,  however,  general  types  only  thus  far,  that  their 
line  is  composed  of  one  short  and  one  long  curve,  and  that 
they  represent  the  four  conditions  of  treatment  of  every  such 
line  ;  namely,  the  longest  curve  concave  in  e  and  /,  and  con- 
vex in  g  and  h ;  and  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  set  high  in 
e  and  p,  and  low  in  /  and  h.  The  relative  depth  of  the  arcs, 
or  nature  of  tlieir  curvature,  cannot  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion without  a  complexity  of  system  which  my  space  does  not 
admit 

Of  the  four  types  thus  constituted,  e  and/ are  of  great  im- 
portance ;  the  other  two  are  rarely  used,  having  an  appear- 
ance of  weakness  in  consequence  of  the  shortest  curve  being 
concave :  tlie  profiles  e.  and  /,  when  used  for  cornices,  have 
usually  a  fuller  sweep  and  somewhat  greater  ecjuality  between 
the  branches  of  the  curve ;  but  those  hero  given  are  better 
representatives  of  the  structure  applicable  to  capitals  and  cor- 
nices indifferently. 

§  X.  Very  often,  in  the  farther  treatment  of  the  profiles  e 
or/,  another  limb  is  added  to  their  curve  in  order  to  join  it  to 
the  upper  or  lower  mombci-s  of  the  cornice  or  capital.  I  do 
not  consider  this  addition  as  forming  another  family  of  cor- 
nices, because  the  leading  and  effective  part  of  the  cui*ve  is  in 
these,  as  in  the  others,  the  single  ogee  ;  and  the  added  bend 
is  merely  a  less  abioipt  termination  of  it  above  or  below  :  still 
this  group  is  of  so  great  importance  in  the  richer  kinds  of 
ornamentation  that  we  must  have  it  sufficiently  represented. 
We  shall  obtain  a  type  of  it  by  merely  continuing  the  line  of 
the  Matterhom  side,  of  which  before  we  took  only  a  fragment. 
The  entire  line  0  to  ^  on  Plate  VJLL,  is  evidently  composed  of 
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three  ourves  of  unequal  leng^s,  wliich  if  vre  call  the  shortest 
1,  the  iiitei*mediate  one  2,  and  the  longest  3,  are  there  arranged 
in  the  order  1,  3,  2,  counting  upwards.  But  evidently  we 
might  also  have  had  the  aiTaugements  1,  2,  3,  and  2,  1,  3, 
giving  us  three  distinct  lines,  altogether  independent  of  posi- 
tion, which  being  applied  to  one  general  dotted  slope  will  each 
give  foui*  coi-nices,  or  twelve  altogether.  Of  these  the  six 
most  ini|>oriant  ai'o  tliose  which  have  the  shortest  curve  con- 
vox  :  Uioy  lire  given  in  light  i*uliof  fi*oiu  k  to  ;>,  Plato  XY.,  and, 
by  turning  the  page  upside  down,  the  other  six  will  bo  seen 
in  dark  relief,  only  the  Uttle  upright  bits  of  shadow  at  the 
bottom  ore  not  to  be  considered  as  paiis  of  them,  being  only 
admitted  in  order  to  give  the  complete  profile  of  the  more 
important  cornices  in  light 

§  XI.  In  these  types,  as  in  e  and/,  the  only  genei*al  condi- 
tion is,  that  their  line  shall  be  composed  of  three  cui*ves  of  dif- 
forant  lengths  and  diiTorcnt  animgcmcnts  (the  dopth  of  arcs 
and  iiulius  of  curvatures  being  unconsidered).  They  ai*e  ar- 
ranged in  thi*ee  couples,  each  couple  being  two  positions  of 
the  same  entire  line  ;  so  that  numbering  the  component  curves 
in  order  of  magnitude  and  counting  upwai'ds,  they  will  read — 

k  1,  2,  3, 

I  3,  2,  1, 

»n  1,  3,  2,  .      .         d 

II  ^,  ii,  1, 
0  2,  1,  3, 
p  3,  1,  2. 

m  and  n,  which  are  the  Maiterhorn  line,  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  important  of  all  the  twelve  ;  k  and  I  the  next  ;  o  and 
p  are  used  only  for  certain  conditions  of  flower  carving  on 
the  surface.  The  reverees  (doi-k)  of  k  and  /  are  also  of  con- 
siderable service  ;  the  other  four  hardly  ever  used  in  good 
work. 

§  XII.  If  we  were  to  add  a  fourth  curve  to  the  component 
series,  wo  should  have  foiiy-eiglit  more  cornices  :  but  there 
is  no  use  in  pursuing  the  system  further,  as  such  arrange* 
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nenU  itre  Tery  rare  and  eosU;  resolred  into  the  simpler  I^^b 
with  cerfaun  arbitrary  ndditioiu  fitted  to  their  special  place ; 
and,  in  most  coses,  distinctly  separate  from  the  main  curve,  as 
in  tiie  inner  line  of  No.  Xk,  which  is  a  form  of  the  tj-pe «-, 
the  longest  curve,  i-e.,  the  lowest,  having  deepest  curvature, 
and  each  limb  opposed  by  a  short  contrary  curve  at  its  ex- 
tremities, the  oonvez  limb  by  a  concave,  the  concave  by  n 
oouvez. 

§  zm.  Snch,  then,  are  the  great  fomilies  of  profile  lines 
into  which  all  oomices  and  capitals  ma^  be  divided  ;  but  their 
best  examples  unite  two  siich  profiles  in  a  mode  which  we 
cannot  understand  till  we  conrider  the  further  ornament  with 
which  tho  pmflloB  aro  charged.  And  in  doing  this  wo  munt, 
for  the  sake  of  clenmess,  consider,  first  the  nature  of  the  de- 
signs themselves,  and  next  the  mode  of  cutting  them. 

I  XCT.  In  Plate  XVL,  opposite,  I  have  thrown  together  a 
few  of  the  most  chnracteiiBtio  mediieval  examples  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  rimpleat  cornice  profiles  :  the  uppermost,  a,  is  the 
l>nro  root  of  comicos  from  St.  Sfark's.  Tho  Bccniid,  A,  is  the 
Christian  Doric  cornice,  here  lettered  d  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fonon,  its  profile  being  A  «t  Flnto  XV.  in  bold  dovcloiimcnt, 
nnd  lioro  seen  on  the  left-hand  Bid^,  truly  drnwn,  though  fllloil 
up  with  the  ornament  to  show  tho  mode  in  ivliicli  the  angle 
is  turned.  This  is  also  from  Si  Mtuk's.  The  tliird,  b,  is  b 
of  Plate  XV.,  the  pattern  being  inlaid  in  black  because  its 
office  was  in  the  interior  of  St  Mark's,  where  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  sculptured  ornament  at  the  required  distance.  (The 
other  two  simple  profiles,  a  and  c  of  Plate  XV„  would  be  dec- 
oratod  in  tho  samo  manner,  but  require  no  oxnmiilo  liere,  for 
UmpmnicAin  nf  m  rmquonl.  oiiiinriencn  Mint  it  will  I  in  vn  n 
page  to  itself  alone  in  the  next  volume  ;  and  c  may  bo  scon 
over  nearly  every  shop  in  London,  being  that  of  the  common 
Greek  egg  cornice.)  The  fourth,  ein  Plate  XVI.,  is  a  trnn- 
Bitional  cornice,  passing  from  Byzantine  into  Vcnetinn  Gothic  : 
/  is  a  fully  developed  Venetian  Gothic  cornice  founded  on 
Byzantine  traditions  ;  and  f)  the  perfect  Lombnrdic-Gothic 
cornice,  founded  on  the  Pisan  RamaDesque  traditions,  and 
strongly  marked  witli  the  noblest  Northern  element,  the  Lom- 
VoL.  I.— 20 
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bardio  vitality  restrained  by  classical  modek.  I  consider  it  a 
perfect  cornice,  and  of  the  highest  or^er. 

§  xv.  Now  in  the  design  of  this  series  of  ornaments  there 
are  two  main  points  to  be  noted ;  the  first,  that  they  all,  ex- 
cept 6,  are  distinctly  rooted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornice, 
and  spring  to  the  top.  This  arrangement  is  constant  in  all 
the  best  cornices  and  capitals  ;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  supporting  power  of  both.  It  is  exactly  op- 
posed to  the  sysiom  of  running  cornices  and  iiNinrfed*  capitals, 
in  which  the  ornament  flows  along  them  horizontally,  or  is 
twined  round  them,  as  the  mouldings  are  in  the  early  English 
capital,  and  the  foliage  in  many  decorated  one&  Such  cor- 
nices have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  appliance  of  the  running 
ornaments,  which  are  proper  to  archivolts,  jambs,  &c.,  to  the 
features  which  have  definite  functions  of  support  A  tendril 
may  nobly  follow  tlie  outline  of  an  arch,  but  must  not  creep 
along  a  cornice,  nor  swathe  or  bandage  a  capital ;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  exprassion  of  these  features  that  their  ornament 
should  have  an  elastic  and  upward  spring ;  and  as  the  proper 
profile  fbr  the  curve  is  that  of  a  tree  bough,  as  we  saw  above, 
so  the  proper  arrangement  of  its  farther  ornament  is  that 
which  best  expresses  rooted  and  ascendant  strength  like  thai 
of  foliage. 

There  are  certain  very  interesting  exceptions  to  the  rule  (we 
shall  see  a  curious  one  presently)  ;  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  rule  itself,  we  may  see  constant  licenses  taken  by  the  gi*eat 
designers,  and  momentary  violations  of  it,  like  those  above 
spoken  of,  respecting  other  ornamental  laws — violations  which 
are  for  our  refreshment,  and  for  increase  of  delight  in  the 
general  observance  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  the  cornice  g,  which,  rooting  itself  in  strong  centittl  dus- 
ters, suffers  some  of  its  leaves  to  fall  languidly  aside,  as  the 
<1rooping  outer  leaves  of  a  natui*al  cluster  do  so  often  ;  but  at 
the  very  instant  that  it  does  this,  in  order  that  it  may  not 

*  Tlie  word  banded  is  used  by  Professor  Willis  in  a  different  sense  ; 
whioli  I  would  rcHiHJot,  by  applying  it  in  bis  sense  always  to  tbo  Impost, 
and  in  mine  to  tbu  capital  itself.  (Tbis  note  is  not  for  the  general 
reader,  who  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  matter.) 
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lose  any  of  its  expression  of  strengtb,  a  fruit-stalk  is  thrown 
up  above  the  lauguid  leaves,  absolutely  vertical,  as  muchstiffer 
and  stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  plant  as  the  falling  leaves 
are  weaker.  Cover  this  with  your  finger,  and  the  cornice  falls 
to  pieces,  like  a  bouquet  which  has  been  untied. 

§  xvL  There  are  some  instances  in  which,  though  the  real 
arrangement  is  that  of  a  running  stem,  throwing  ofT  leaves  up 
and  down,  the  positions  of  the  leaves  give  nearly  as  much 
elasticity  and  organisation  to  the  cornice,  as  if  they  had  been 
rightly  rooted ;  and  others,  like  6,  where  the  i*eversed  portion 
of  the  ornament  is  lost  in  the  shade,  and  the  general  expres- 
sion of  strength  is  got  by  the  lower  member.  This  cornice 
will,  nevertheless,  bo  felt  at  once  to  be  inferior  to  tlio  rest ; 
and  though  we  may  often  be  called  upon  to  admire  designs 
of  these  kinds,  which  would  have  been  exquisite  if  not  thus 
misplaced,  the  reader  will  find  that  they  are  both  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  significative  of  declining  style ;  while  the  greater 
mass  of  the  banded  capitals  are  heavy  and  valueless,  mere  ag- 
gregations of  confused  sculpture,  swathed  round  the  extremity 
of  the  shaft,  as  if  she  had  dipped  it  into  a  moss  of  melted  or- 
nament, as  the  glass-blower  does  his  blow-pipe  into  the  metal, 
and  brought  up  a  quantity  adhering  gluthiously  to  its  ex- 
tremity. We  have  many  capitals  of  this  kind  in  Englan<l : 
some  of  the  worst  and  heaviest  in  the  choir  of  York.  The 
later  capitals  of  the  Italian  Gothic  have  the  same  kind  of  ef- 
fect, but  owing  to  another  cause  :  for  their  structure  is  quite 
pure,  and  based  on  the  Corinthian  type  :  and  it  is  the  branch- 
ing form  of  the  heads  of  the  leaves  which  destroys  the  effect 
of  their  organisation.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Italian 
cornices  which  are  actually  composed  by  running  toudrilN, 
throwing  off  leaves  into  oval  interstices,  are  so  massive  in  their 
treatment,  and  so  marked  and  firm  in  their  vertical  and  arclieil 
lines,  that  they  are  nearly  as  suggestive  of  support  as  if  they 
had  been  arranged  on  the  rooted  system.  A  cornice  of  this 
kind  is  used  in  St  Michelo  of  Lucca  (Plate  VI.  in  the  *'  Seven 
Lamps,"  and  XXL  here),  and  with  exquisite  propriety ;  for 
that  cornice  is  at  once  a  crown  to  tlie  story  beneath  it  and  a 
foundation  to  that  which  is  above  it,  and  therefore  unites  the 
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strengih  and  eloaticiiy  of  the  lines  proper  to  Uie  cornice  with 
the  submission  and  prostration  of  those  proper  to  the  founda- 
tion. 

§  XVII.  Tills,  then,  is  the  first  point  needing  general  uotico 
in  the  designs  in  Plate  XVL  The  second  is  the  difiference 
between  the  freedom  of  the  Noilhern  and  the  sophistication 
of  the  classical  coi-nices,  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
rulvunccd  in  Appendix  8.  The  cornices,  a,  d,  luid  /i,  ai'O  of 
the  Hiinio  date,  but  thoy  show  a  Bingnlar  dilVoruiico  in  Uio 
workman's  temper :  that  at  b  is  a  single  copy  of  a  classictd 
mosaic ;  and  many  carved  cornices  occui*,  associated  mth  it^ 
which  are,  in  like  manner,  mere  copies  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman  eg^  and  arrow  moulding&  But  the  cornices  a  and  d 
are  copies  of  nothing  of  the  kind  :  the  idea  of  them  has  in- 
deed been  taken  from  the  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament^  but 
the  chiselling  of  them  is  in  no  wise  either  Greek,  or  Byzan- 
tine, in  temper.  The  ]3yzantines  were  knguid  copyists :  this 
work  is  as  energetic  as  its  original ;  energetic,  not  in  the 
quantity  of  work,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it :  an  indolent  man, 
forced  into  toil,  may  cover  large  spaces  with  evidence  of  his 
feeble  action,  or  acciunulate  his  dulness  into  lich  aggregation 
of  trouble,  but  it  is  gathered  weariness  stilL  The  man  who 
cut  those  two  uppermost  coi-nices  had  no  time  to  8pai*e :  did 
as  much  cornice  as  he  could  in  half  an  hour  ;  but  would  not 
endure  tlie  slightest  ti*ace  of  eiTor  in  a  curve,  or  of  bluntness 
in  an  edge.  His  work  is  absohitely  iinro[)roYabh) ;  koun,  and 
true,  as  Nature's  own ;  his  entire  force  is  in  it,  und  iixeil  on 
seeing  that  every  line  of  it  shall  be  sharp  and  right :  the 
faithful  energy  is  in  him :  we  shall  see  something  come  of 
that  cornice :  The  fellow  who  inlaid  the  other  (6),  will  stay 
where  he  is  for  ever ;  and  when  he  has  inlaid  one  leaf  up, 
will  iiiLiy  another  down, — and  so  undulate  up  and  down  to 
all  eternit}' :  but  the  man  of  a  and  d  will  cut  his  way  forward, 
or  there  is  no  truth  in  handicrafts,  nor  Btubboninos^  in  stone. 

§  xvni.  But  tliere  is  something  else  noticeable  in  those  two 
cornices,  besides  the  energy  of  them :  ns  opposed  cither  to  6, 
or  the  Greek  honeysuckle  or  eg^  patterns,  they  are  imtural 
designa     The  Greek  eQg  and  arrow  com  ice  is  a  nonsense 
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ooruice,  very  noble  in  its  lines,  but  utterly  absurd  in  mean- 
ing. AiTOws  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  eggs  (at  least  since 
Leda's  time),  neither  are  the  so-called  anx>ws  like  arrows,  nor 
the  eggs  like  eggs,  nor  the  honeysuckles  like  honeysuckles  ; 
they  are  all  conventionalised  into  a  monotonous  successiveness 
-of  notliiug, — pleasant  to  the  eye,  useless  to  tlio  thought  ])iit 
Uioso  Oliristijin  cornices  are,  ivs  fiu*  as  nuiy  bo,  Rn^;>csiivc  ; 
there  is  not  Uie  tenth  of  the  work  in  thorn  that  there  is  in  the 
Greek  iutows,  but,  as  far  as  that  work  will  qo,  it  has  consistent 
intention  ;  with  the  fewest  possible  incisions,  and  those  of  the 
easiest  shape,  they  suggest  the  true  image,  of  dustera  of 
leaves,  each  leaf  with  its  central  depression  fix>m  root  to 
point,  and  tliat  distinctly  visible  at  almost  any  distance  from 
the  eye,  and  in  almost  any  light 

§  XIX.  Here,  tlien,  are  two  great  new  elements  visible , 
energy  and  naturalism  : — Life,  with  submission  to  the  laws  of 
Gk)cl,  and  love  of  his  works  ;  this  is  Christianity,  dealing  with 
her  classical  models.  Now  look  back  to  what  I'soid  in  Chap. 
L  §  XX.  of  this  dealing  of  hers,  and  invention  of  the  new  Doric 
line  ;  then  to  what  is  above  stated  (§  viii.)  respecting  that  new 
I>oric,  and  the  boughs  of  trees ;  and  now  to  the  evidence  in 
the  cutting  of  the  leaves  on  tlie  same  Doric  section,  and  see 
how  the  whole  is  beginning  to  come  together. 

§  XX.  We  oaid  tliat  something  would  come  of  tliose  two 
cornices,  a  and  d.  In  e  and/  we  see  that  something  ha»  come 
of  them :  e  is  also  from  St  Mark's,  and  one  of  the  earUest 
examples  in  Venice  of  the  transition  from  the  Byzantine  to 
the  Gothic  cornice.  It  is  already  singularly  developed  ;  flow- 
ers have  been  added  between  the  clustera  of  loaves,  and  the 
leavoM  tliO]uselvos  en  rind  over  :  and  obsorve  the  well-dirocUMl 
thought  of  the  sculptor  in  this  curling  ; — the  old  incisions  aro 
retained  below,  and  their  excessive  rigidity  is  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  earlincss  of  the  cornice  ;  but  those  iucisions  now 
stand  for  the  vndor  surface  of  the  leaf ;  and  behold,  when  it 
turns  over,  on  the  top  of  it  you  see  true  ribs.  Look  at  the 
upper  and  under  surface  of  a  cabbage-leaf,  and  see  what  quick 
steps  we  are  making. 

§  XXL  The  fifth  example  (/)  was  cut  in  1347 ;  it  is  from 
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the  iomb  of  Marco  GKustiniani,  in  the  church  of  St  John  and 
Paul,  aud  it  exhibits  the  character  of  the  central  Venetian 
€k>thio  fully  developed.  The  lines  ai'e  oil  now  soft  and  undu- 
latory,  thoiigh  elastic ;  the  sharp  incisions  have  become  deeply- 
gathered  folds ;  the  hollow  of  the  leaf  is  expressed  completely 
beneath,  and  its  edges  ore  touched  with  Ught,  and  incised  into 
several  lobes,  and  their  ribs  delicately  di*awn  above.  (The 
flower  between  is  only  accidentally  absent ;  it  occui*s  in  most 
cornices  of  the  time.) 

But  in  both  these  cornices  the  reader  will  notice  that  while 
the  naturalism  of  the  sculpture  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  the 
classical  formalism  is  still  retained.  The  leaves  ai*e  accurately 
numbered,  and  sternly  set  in  their  places ;  they  are  leaves  in 
office,  and  dai*e  not  stir  nor  wave.  They  have  the  shapes  of 
leaves,  but  not  the  functions^  ''having  the  form  of  knowledge, 
but  denying  tlie  power  thereof.**  What  is  the  moaning  of 
this?  . 

§  xxu.  Look  back  to  paragraph  xxxiii.  of  the  flrst  chapter, 
and  you  will  see  the  meaning  of  it .  These  cornices  are  the 
Venetian  Ecclesiasticid  Gothic ;  the  Chiistian  element  strug- 
gling with  the  Formalism  of  the  Papacy, — the  Papacy  being 
entirely  heathen  in  all  its  principles.  That  officialism  of  the 
leaves  and  their  ribs  means  ApostoUc  succession,  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  more,  and  is  already  preparing  for  the  transi- 
tion to  old  Heathenism  again,  and  the  Benaissance.'*' 

§  xxiiL  Now  look  to  tlio  last  cornice  {g).  That  is  Protestant- 

*  The  Benaiflsanott  i>eriod  being  one  of  return  to  formalism  on  the 
one  aide,  of  utter  lioentiouanesa  on  the  other,  no  that  Bometimos,  aa  here, 
I  have  to  declare  its  lifelessneaa,  at  other  times  (Gliap.  XXV.,  g  xvii.) 
ita  lasoiviousuesa.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  no  contradiction  in  thia:  but 
tliu  reader  might  well  aak  how  I  knew  the  change  from  the  base  11  to 
tlic  ba^u  ]2,  in  IMate  XII.,  to  bo  one  from  tum])oraucu  to  luxury ;  and 
fioui  the  cornice/ to  tlie  cornice  ^,  in  Plate  XVI.,  to  be  one  from  form- 
alism tu  vitality.  I  know  it,  both  by  certain  internal  evidtiuces,  on 
which  I  shall  have  to  dwell  at  length  hereafter,  and  by  the  context  of 
the  works  of  the  time.  But  the  outward  signs  might  in  both  ornaments 
be  the  same,  distluguiBhablu  only  n»  signs  of  opposite  tendencies  hy  the 
uveut  of  both.  The  blush  of  sliauic  cannot  always  be  told  from  the 
blush  of  indignation. 
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ism, — ^a  slight  touch  of  Dissent^  hardly  amounting  to  schism, 
in  thoso  faUing  loaves,  but  true  life  in  the  >vholo  of  iK  The 
fonns  all  broken  through,  and  sent  heaven  knows  where,  but 
the  root  held  fast ;  and  the  strong  sap  in  the  branches ;  and, 
l)e8t  of  all,  good  fruit  ripening  and  opening  straight  towards 
heaven,  and  in  the  face  of  it^  even  though  some  of  the  leaves 
lie  in  Uie  dust 

Now,  observe.  Tlie  cornice/  I'epresents  Heathenism  and 
Papistry,  animated  by  the  mingling  of  Christianity  and  nature. 
The  good  in  it,  the  life  of  it,  the  veracity  and  liberty  of  it» 
such  as  it  has,  are  Protestantism  in  its  heart ;  the  ligidity  and 
saplessness  are  the  Bomanism  of  it  It  is  the  mind  of  Fra 
Angolico  iu  the  monk's  dress, — Christianity  before  the  llefor- 
mation.  The  cornice  g  has  the  Lombardic  life  element  in  its 
fulness,  with  only  some  color  and  shape  of  ClassicaUsm  min- 
gled with  it — the  good  of  classicalism  ;  as  much  method  and 
Formalism  as  are  consistent  with  life,  and  fitting  for  it :  The 
continence  within  certain  border  lines,  the  unity  at  the  i*oot, 
the  simpUcity  of  the  great  profile, — all  these  are  the  healthy 
classical  elements  retained :  the  rest  is  reformation,  new 
strength,  and  recovered  liberty. 

§xxiv.  There  is  one  more  point  about  it  OHpocially  notice- 
able. The  leaves  are  thoroughly  natuml  in  their  general  char- 
acter, but  they  ai*e  of  no  particular  species  :  and  after  being 
something  like  cabbage-leaves  in  the  beginning,  one  of  them 
suddenly  becomes  an  ivy-leaf  in  the  end.  Now  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  of  thia  I  know  it,  indeo'.l,  to  bo  a  clasBicnl  char- 
acter ; — it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Southern  work  ;  and 
markedly  distinctive  of  it  from  the  Northern  ornament,  which 
would  Imvo  boon  oak,  or  ivy,  or  apple,  but  not  nnyiliing,  nor 
two  things  in  one.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a  clciu^ly  classical  element ; 
but  whether  a  good  or  bad  element,  I  am  not  sure  ; — whether 
it  is  the  last  ti*ace  of  Centaurism  and  other  monstrosity  dying 
away  ;  or  whether  it  has  a  figurative  puipose,  legitimate  in 
architecture  (though  never  in  painting),  and  has  been  rightly 
retained  by  the  Christian  sculptor,  to  exjiress  the  working  of 
that  spirit  which  gmfts  one  nature  upon  another,  and  discerns 
a  law  in  ita  membera  warring  against  the  law  of  its  mind. 
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§  xxY.  Tliese,  iben,  being  tho  poinfa  most  noticeable  in  the 
spiiit  both  of  the  designs  and  the  chiselling,  we  have  now  to 
return  to  the  question  proposed  in  §  zm.,  and  observe  the 
modifications  of  form  of  profile  which  resultckl  from  tho 
changing  contours  of  the  leafage  ;  for  up  to  §  xm.,  we  had,  as 
usual,  considei*ed  the  possible  conditions  of  foiin  in  the  ab- 
stract ; — ^the  modes  in  which  they  have  been  derived  from 
each  other  in  actual  practice  require  to  be  followed  in  tlioir 
turn.  How  tho  Graok  Doric  or  Gi*ook  ogoo  coniicoa  woix) 
invoutcMl  is  not  easy  to  dotonnino,  and,  fortunately,  is  liltlo  to 
our  present  purpose  ;  for  the  mediieval  ogee  cornices  have  an 
independent  development  of  their  own,  from  tlie  first  typo  of 
the  concave  cornice  a  in  Plate  XV. 

§  XXVI.  That  cornice  occurs,  in  the  simplest  work,  perfectly 

pure,  but  in  finished  work  it 

*wns    quickly  felt  that  there 

was  a  mcagi'cnoss  in  its  jimc- 

tion  with  the  wall  beneath  it, 

where  it  was  set  as  here  at  a. 

Fig.  LXHL,  which  could  only 

be   conquered  by  concealing 

9  J^  9       such     junction  in  a  bar    of 

Fxo.  Lzni.  shadow.  There  were  two  ways 

of  getting  this  bar :  one  by  a 
projecting  roll  at  the  foot  of  the  cornice  (6,  Fig.  LXm),  the 
other  by  Hlipping  the  whole  cornice  a  little  forward  {i\  Fig. 
LXIIL).  FiX)iu  those  two  methods  ai'lsu  two  gi'oiipH  of  cor- 
nices and  capitals,  which  we  shall  pursue  in  succession. 

§  xxviL  First  group.  With  the  roll  at  the  base  (6,  Fig. 
LXnL).  The  chain  of  its  succession  is  represented  from  1 
to  6,  in  Plate  XV. :  1  and  2  arc  the  steps  already  gained,  as  in 
Fig.  LXm.  ;  and  in  them  tlie  profile  of  cornice  used  is  a  of 
Plate  XV.,  or  a  refined  condition  of  b  of  Fig.  V.,  p.  75  above. 
Now,  keeping  the  same  refined  profile,  substitute  the  condition 
of  it, /of  Fig.  V.  (and  there  accounted  for),  above  the  roll 
here,  and  you  have  3,  Plate  XV.  This  supei-added  abacus 
was  instantly  felt  to  be  harsh  in  its  projecting  angle  ;  but  you 
know  what  to  do  with  an  angle  when  it  is  harsh.     Use  your 
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simplest  chamfer  on  it  (a  or  6,  Fig.  LTTT.,  page  2G1,  above), 
1>iit  on  the  visible  fddo  only,  and  you  have  lig.  4,  Plato  XY. 
(tlie  top  stone  being  made  deeper  that  you  may  liuve  room  to 
chamfer  it).  Now  this  iig.  4  is  the  profile  of  Lonibardic  and 
Venetian  early  capitals  and  cornices,  by  tens  of  thousands  ; 
and  it  continues  into  the  late  Venetian  Gothic,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  as  time  advances,  the  vertical  lino  at  the  top 
of  the  original  cornice  begins  to  slope  outwards,  and  through 
a  series  of  years  rises  like  the  hazel  wand  in  the  hand  of  a 
diviner  : — but  how  slowly  I  a  stone  dial  which  marches  but  45 
degrees  in  three  centuries,  and  through  the  intermediate  con- 
dition 6  arrives  at  0,  and  so  stays. 

In  tracing  this  chain  I  have  kept  all  the  profiles  of  the  same 
height  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  more  easy ;  the  depth 
chosen  is  about  intermediate  between  that  which  is  customai-y 
in  cornices  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  often  a  little  shorter. 
and  capitals  on  the  other,  which  are  often  a  little  deeper.* 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  profiles  5  and  G  entablish  them- 
selves in  capitals  chiefly,  while  4  is  rotoiuod  in coiniccs  to  ilio 
latest  times. 

g  xxviii.  Second  group  (r,  Pig.  LXIIL).  If  tlie  lower  anp^lo, 
which  was  quickly  felt  to  bo  Imnl,  bo  rounded  oJT,  wo  li.ivo 
the  form  a,  Fig.  LXIV.  The  front  of  the  curved  line  is  then 
decorated,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  tei*mination  of  the  deco- 
rated surface  marked  by  an  incision,  as  in  an  ordinary  cham- 
fer, as  at  6  here.     This  I  beUeve  to  liave  been  the  simple  ori- 

*  Tlie  reader  must  nlwnys  remember  that  a  cornice,  in  becoming  a 
rapital,  must,  if  not  originally  lK»ld  and  doop,  liavo  doptli  addod  t(»  itH 
])ronin,  in  order  to  roacli  tho  juHt  ])roporlioii  of  tlio  lower  monilu^r  of  tliu 
Hlmft  bond  ;  and  lliiii  tliitroforo  thu  finmll  Orook  ogg  oorninoHaro  nltoHy 
incapnblo  of  becoming  ciipitnls  till  tlioy  bavo  totally  cliangud  tlioir  form 
and  deptli  The  Rpnaissance  architects,  wlio  noviM'  obtained  hold  of  a 
riglit  principle  but  tlioy  made  it  worse  than  a  wrong  one  by  misapplica- 
tion, canglit  the  idea  of  tnrning  tho  cornice  into  a  capital,  but  did  not 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  accompanying  change  of  depth.  Hence 
we  have  pilaster  heads  formed  of  small  egg  cornices,  and  that  meanest 
of  all  mean  heads  of  shafts,  tho  coarse  Roman  Doric  profile  chopped 
into  a  small  egg  and  arrow  moulding,  both  which  may  be  seen  disfigur- 
ing half  the  buildings  in  Loudon. 
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gin  of  most  of  the  Venetian  ogee  cornices  ;  but  tbey  are  farther 
complicated  by  the  curves  given  to  the  leafage  which  flown 
over  them.  In  the  ordinai'j  Greek  cornices,  and  in  a  and  d 
of  Plate  XYL,  the  decoration  is  indBed  from  the  outside  pro- 
file, without  any  suggestion  of  an  interior  surface  of  a  differ- 
ent contour.  But  in  the  leaf  cornices  which  follow,  the 
decoration  is  represented  as  overlaid  on  one  of  the  early 
pix>filcs,  and  has  another  outside  contour  of  it^  own  ;  which 
is,  indood,  tho  true  profile  uf  the  cornico,  but  boueaih  wliich, 
nioro  or  Iumh,  tho  Niiiiplor  prufilu  is  houii  or  HUggustod,  which 
terminates  all  tho  incisions  of  the  chisel  This  imder  pro- 
file will  often  bo  foinid  to  bo  some  condition  of  tlio  ty^Ki  a  or 
b,  Fig.  LXIV.  ;  and  the  loaf  profile  to  be  anotlier  ogee  with 
its  fullest  curve  up  instead  of  down,  lapping  over  the  cornice 

edge  above,  so  tliat  the  entire  pro- 
file might  bo  considered  as  mado 
up  of  two  ogoo  curvos  laid,  like 
packed  herrings,  head  to  tail. 
Figures  8  and  9  of  Plata  XV.  ex- 
emplify tills  aiTangement  Fig. 
Pio.  LXIV.  '^  ^^  ^  heavier  contour,    doubtless 

composed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  of  which  I  had  not  marked  the  innermost  profile,  and 
which  I  have  given  here  only  to  complete  the  series 
which,  from  7  to  12  inclusive,  exemplifies  the  gradual  restric- 
tion of  the  leaf  outUiio,  from  its  boldest  projection  in  tlie 
cornice  to  its  most  modest  sci'vice  in  the  capital.  This  change, 
however,  is  not  one  which  indicates  difference  of  age,  but 
merely  of  office  and  position  :  the  cornice  7  is  from  the 
tomb  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  (1350)  in  St.  Mai'k's,  8 
from  a  canopy  over  a  door  of  about  the  same  period,  9  from 
tho  tomb  of  tho  Dogaressa  Agnese  Vcnier  (1411),  10  from  that . 
of  Pietro  Coniaro  (13G1),*  and  11  from  that  of  Andrea  Moro- 
siui  (1347),  all  in  tho  church  of  San  Giov.  and  Paohi,  all  there 
being  cornice  profiles  ;  and,  finally,  12  from  a  capital  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  of  fourteenth  century  work. 

*  I  have  taken  tlictio  diituH  roughly  from  Selvutico  ;  thi^ir  aU^luto  &u- 
curucy  to  within  u  year  or  two,  i»  here  of  uo  importauce. 
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§  xxnc.  Now  the  i-cador  will  cloubtlcss  notice  that  in  ilio 
throo  exfuupleR,  10  io  12,  tho  leaf  has  adiiTercnt  contour  fnnn 
that  of  7,  8,  or  9.  This  clifforenco  is  i>eculiarly  significant.  I 
have  always  desired  that  the  reader  should  theoretically  con- 
ftidor  the  capital  as  a  concentration  of  tho  coiniico  ;  but  in 
practice  it  often  happens  that  the  cornice  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  unrolled  capital ;  and  one  of  the  richest  early  forms  of  tho 
Byzantine  cornice  (not  given  in  Plate  XV.,  because  its  sepa- 
rate character  and  importance  require  examination  apart)  is 
nothing  more  than  an  unrolled  continuation  of  tho  lower  range 
of  acimthus  leaves  on  the  Coiinthian  capital.  From  this  cor- 
nice others  appear  to  have  been  derived,  like  c  in  Plato  XVJ., 
in  which  tlie  acanthus  outline  has  become  conrusod  with  timt 
of  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  rosette  of  the  centre  of  tlie  Co- 
rinthi;m  capital  ifitioduced  between  them  ;  and  thus  their 
foims  approach  more  and  more  to  those  derived  from  the  cor- 
nice itself.  Now  if  the  leaf  has  the  contour  of  10,  11,  or  12, 
Plate  XV.,  the  pi'ofile  is  either  actually  of  a  capital,  or  of  a 
cornice  derived  from  a  capital ;  while,  if  the  leaf  have  the  con- 
tour of  7  or  8,  the  profile  is  either  actually  of  a  cornice  or  of 
a  capital  derived  fi'om  a  cornice.  Where  iho  Byzantines  use 
the  lic^n thus,  tho  JjombardH  use  iho  Vorw^poliUn  wat.or-loaf; 
but  the  coiiiioctiou  of  tho  cornircH  and  ciipitaln^s  exactly  the 
Same. 

§  XXX.  Thus  far,  however,  we  have  considered  the  charac- 
ters of  profile  which  are  common  to  the  cornice  and  capital 
lioth.  We  have  now  to  note  what  farther  decorative  features 
or  i)eculiarities  belong  to  the  capital  itself,  or  result  from  the 
thooroticnl  gathering  of  tlio  one  into  tho  other. 

Ij<K)k  back  \o  Fig.  XXII.,  p.  117,  Tho  fivo  typen  there 
piven,  represented  the  five  different  methods  of  concentration 
of  the  root  of  cornices,  a  of  Fig.  V.  Now,  as  many  profiles 
of  cornices  as  were  developed  in  Plate  XV.  from  this  cornice 
root,  there  represented  by  the  dotted  slope,  so  many  may  be 
applied  to  each  of  the  five  types  in  Fig.  XXII., — ai)pliod  sim- 
ply in  a  and  6,  but  with  farther  modifications,  necessitated  by 
their  tinin cations  or  spurs,  in  c,  d,  and  e. 

Then,  these  comice  profiles  having  been  so  applied  in  such 
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■ome  alight  curvature  being  usunl  on  bo  bold  a  Bcnle  ;  but  it  is 
nil  tiie  better  ta  a  first  oxnmple,  tbe  metliod  of  reductiou  being 
of  order  d,  in  Fig.  XXIL,  p.  117,  and  witli  a  concave  out,  as 
in  Fig.  ZXI,  p.  116.  These  two  capitals  ore  from  the  cloister 
ol  tlie  duomo  of  Verona. 

§  xxzm.  The  lowermost  figure  in  Plate  XVIL  raproMtiilti 
nn  exquisitely  finished  oxainplo  of  tlio  Hnnio  typo,  from  8L 
Zeno  of  Verona.  Above,  nt  3,  iti  llate  II ,  the  plau  of  the 
■hafta  vras  given,  but  I  inadvertently  reversed  their  position : 
in  comparing  that  plan  with  Plate  XVII.,  Plate  n.  must  be 
held  upside  down.  The  capitals,  with  the  band  connecting 
tbem,  are  all  cut  out  of  one  block  ;  their  profile  is  nn  ndapto- 
liou  of  4  of  llato  XV.,  with  a  itliiiu  lioadstoiio  Hii{>oriiii]>OBod. 
Tbia  method  of  reduction  is  that  of  order  d  iu  Fis-  XXII., 


but  tlio  pocnlinrity  of  treatment  of  their  tnmcnliou  is  litfrlily 
intoroHiiiiK-  Fig-  IjXV.  i-opi-cHOiitji  the  plans  of  the  luipiUlH 
nt  the  bnsc,  the  slmdod  ports  being  the  bollB  :  the  open  lino, 
tJie  roll  with  ite  connecting  band.  The  bell  of  the  one,  it  will  . 
be  scon,  is  the  exact  i-overse  of  that  of  the  other ;  tlie  angle 
tninciilions  ore,  in  both,  curvetl  horizontally  us  well  iis  up- 
rightly ;  but  their  curve  is  convex  in  the  one,  and  in  the  otlier 
concave.  Plate  XVIl  will  show  the  efiect  of  both,  with  the 
farther  incisions,  to  the  same  depth,  on  the  flank  of  the  one 
witli  the  concave  truncation,  which  join  with  the  rest  of  its 
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singularly  bold  and  keen  execution  in  giving  the  impression 
of  its  rather  having  been  cloven  into  its  form  by  the  sweeps  of 
a  sword,  than  by  the  dull  travail  of  a  chisel  Its  workman 
was  proud  of  it,  as  well  he  might  be :  he  has  written  his  name 
upon  its  front  (I  would  that  more  of  his  fellows  had  been  as 
kindly  vain),  and  the  goodly  stone  proclaims  for  ever,  ada- 

MINUS  DE  SANCTO  OIORQIO  ME  FEOTP. 

§  XXXIV.  The  reader  will  easily  understand  that  the  grace- 
fulness of  Uiis  kind  of  tnmcation,  as  he  sees  it  in  Plato  XVIL, 
Hoon  suggested  the  idea  of  reducing  it  to  a  vegoLublo  outline, 
and  laying  four  healing  leaves,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wounds 
which  the  sword  had  made.  These  four  loaves,  on  the  ti*un- 
cations  of  the  capital,  correspond  to  the  four  leaves  which  we 
saw,  in  like  manner,  extend  themselves  over  the  spurs  of-  the 
base,  and,  as  they  increase  in  delicacy  of  execution,  form  one 
of  tho  most  lovely  groups  of  capitals  which  the  Gothic  work- 
luon  ever  invented  ;  n^prosontod  by  two  pd'fcct  ty|)os  in  tho 
capitals  of  the  Piazzottii  columns  of  Vonica  But  this  pure* 
group  is  an  isolated  one  ;  it  remains  in  the  first  simplicity  of  its 
conception  far  into  the  thirteenth  century,  while  around  it  rise 
up  a  crowd  of  other  forms,  imitative  of  the  old  Oorinthian, 
and  in  which  other  and  younger  leaves  spring  up  in  luxuriant 
growth  among  the  primal  four.  The  varieties  of  their  group- 
ing we  shall  enumerate  hereafter :  one  general  characteristio 
of  them  nil  must  be  noted  here. 

§  XXXV.  The  reader  has  been  told  ropoutodly  ♦  that  there 
arc  two,  and  only  two,  real  orders  of  capitals,  originally  ropix)- 
sented  by  the  Corinthian  and  the  Doric  ;  and  distinguished  by 
the  concave  or  convex  contours  of  their  bells,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  <?,  Fig.  V.,  p.  75.  And  hitherto,  respecting  the 
capital,  we  have  been  exclusively  concerned  with  the  methods 
in  which  these  two  families  of  simple  contours  have  gathered 
tliemselves  together,  and  obtained  reconciliation  to  tho  abacus 
above,  and  the  shaft  below.  But  tho  last  paragraph  introduces 
us  to  the  surface  ornament  disposed  upon  these,  in  the  chisel- 
ling of  which  tho  characters  described  above,  §  xxviii.,  which 

*  Chap.  I.  §  XIX.,  Appendisc  7:  and  Chap.  VI.  §  v. 
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Are  but  feebly  mnrked  in  the  cornice,  boldly  distinguished  and 
divide  the  fntnilics  of  the  capital 

§  xxxvr.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  ornament  be,  it  must 
clearly  have  relief  of  somd  kind,  and  must  present  projecting 
surfaces  separated  by  incisions  But  it  is  a  very  materia  ques- 
tion whether  the  contour,  hitherto  broadly  considered  as  that 
of  tlie  entire  boll,  shall  be  that  of  the  outride  of  the  project- 
ing and  i*elieved  ornaments,  or  of  the  bottoms  of  the  incisiojiH 
which  divide  them  ;  iVhether,  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  first  cut 
out  the  bell  of  our  capital  quite  smooth,  and  then  cut  farther 
into  it,  with  incisions,  which  shall  leave  ornamental  forms  in 
relief,  or  whether,  in  originally  cutting  the  contour  of  the  l>ell, 
wo  shall  leave  i)n)jocting  bits  of  stone,  which  we  may  tdi^r- 
wards  work  into  the  relieved  ornamcnK 

§  xxxvii.  Now,  look  back  to  Fig.  V.,  p.  75.  Cleaily,  if  to 
ornament  the  already  hollowed  profile,  6,  we  cut  deep  incisions 
into  it,  we  shall  so  far  weaken  it  at  the  top,  that  it  will  nearly 
lose  all  its  supporting  power.  Cleai'ly,  also,  if  to  ornament 
the  already  bulging  profile  c  we  were  to  leave  projecting  pieces 
of  stone  outside  of  it,  we  should  nearly  destroy  all  its  relation 
to  the  original  sloping  lino  X,  and  produce  nn  unseemly  and 
ponderous  mass,  hardly  recognizable  as  a  cornice  profile.  It  is 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wo  can  afford  to  cut  into  this 
profile  without  fear  of  destroying  its  strength,  and  that  we  can 
afford  to  leave  pi*ojections  outside  of  the  other,  without  fear  of 
destroying  its  lightness.  Such  is,  accordingly,  the  natural  dis- 
|)osition  of  the  sculpture,  and  the  two  gi*eat  families  of  capitals 
are  therefore  distinguished,  not  merely  by  their  concave  and 
convex  contours,  but  by  the  ornamontjition  being  loft  outsido 
the  bell  of  tho  ono,  and  cut  into  the  boll  of  tho  other;  so  that, 
in  either  case,  the  ornamental  portions  will  fall  l)etioeen  the, 
dotted  lines  at  e^  Fig.  V.,  and  the  pointed  oval,  or  vesica  piscis, 
which  is  traced  by  them,  may  be  called  the  Limit  of  ornamen- 
tation. 

§  XXXVIII.  Several  distinctions  in  tho  quantity  and  stylo  of 
the  ornament  must  instantly  follow  from  this  great  distinction 
in  its  position.  First,  in  its  quantity.  For,  observe :  since  in 
the  Doric  profile,  c  of  Fig.  V.,  tho  contour  itself  is  t-o  be  com- 
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loosed  of  the  surface  of  the  ornamentation,  this  ornamentation 
must  be  dose  and  united  enough  to  form,  or  at  least  suggest^  a 
continuous  surface ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  rich  in  quantity  and 
close  in  aggregation  ;  otherwise  it  will  destroy  the  massy  char- 
acter of  the  profile  it  adorns,  and  approximate  it  to  its  opposite, 
the  concave.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ornament  left  pix>jecting 
fix>m  the  concave,  must  be  sparing  enough,  and  dispersed 
ouougli,  to  allow  the  concave  bell  to  be  cleai-ly  seen  beneath  it ; 
otJiurwiHO  it  will  clioko  up  the  concuvo  prulilo,  luid  approxiumto 
it  to  ittt  up][)OHiU),  11 10  convex. 

§  XXXIX.  And,  secondly,  in  its  style.  For,  clearly,  as  the 
sculptor  of  the  concave  profile  must  leave  masses  of  rough 
stone  prepared  for  his  outer  ornament,  and  cannot  finish  them 
at  once,  but  must  complete  the  cutting  of  the  smooth  bell 
beneath  first,  and  then  return  to  the  projecting  masses  (for  if 
he  were  to  finish  these  latter  firat,  they  would  assuredly,  if 
d<*licato  or  slmq),  Ik)  bix>ken  us  ho  worked  on  ;  since,  I  siiy,  ho 
must  work  in  this  foreseeing  and  prodotenninod  method,  he  is 
sure  to  reduce  the  system  of  his  ornaments  to  some  definite 
83rmmetncal  order  before  he  begins) ;  and  the  habit  of  conceiv- 
ing beforehand  all  that  he  has  to  do,  will  probably  render  him 
not  only  more  orderly  in  its  arrangement,  but  more  skilful 
and  accurate  in  its  execution,  than  if  he  could  finish  all  as  he 
worked  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sculptor  of  the  convex 
]m)(i]o  hivH  it^  Huiooth  surface  laid  before  him,  as  a  piece  of 
paper  ou  which  ho  can  ukotc^h  at  his  pleuHuro ;  the  inciuiouM  ho 
makc^  in  it  ai*o  like  touches  of  a  dark  pencil ;  and  he  is  at 
liberty  to  roam  over  the  surface  in  perfect  freedom,  with  light 
incisions  or  with  deep  ;  finishing  here,  suggesting  there,  or 
perhaps  in  places  leaving  the  surface  altogether  smooth.  It  is 
ten  to  one,  therefore,  but  that,  if  he  yield  to  the  temptation, 
ho  becomes  irregular  in  design,  and  rude  in  handling ;  and  we 
shall  assuredly  find  the  two  families  of  capitals  distinguished, 
the  one  by  its  symmetiical,  tlioroughly  organised,  and  exqui- 
sitely executed  ornament,  the  other  by  its  i*ambling,  confused, 
and  rudely  chiselled  ornament :  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
we  shall  often  have  to  admire  the  disciplined  precision  of  the 
one,  and  as  often  to  regi*et  the  iiTegular  rudeness  of  the  other. 
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we  shall  not  fail  to  find  balancing  qualities  in  both.  Tlie 
severity  of  the  disciplinarian  capital  represses  the  jxiwer  of  tlie 
imagination ;  it  gradually  degenerates  into  Formalism  ;  and 
the  indolence  which  cannot  escape  from  its  stern  demand  of 
nccurate  workmanship,  seeks  refuge  in  copyism  of  establishe<l 
forms,  and  loses  itself  at  last  in  lifeless  mechanism.  Tlio  license 
of  the  other,  though  o{\jcs\\  abuRO<l,  i>onnitH  full  oxnrciso  i.o  the 
imagination  :  the  mind  of  the  sculptor,  luishacklod  by  the 
niceties  of  chiselling,  wanders  over  its  orbed  field  in  endless 
luitasy  ;  and,  when  generous  as  well  as  powerful,  repays  the 
liberty  which  has  been  granted  to  it  with  interest,  by  develoj)- 
ing  through  the  utmost  wildness  and  fulness  of  its  thoughti«, 
an  order  as  nutrh  inoro  noble  than  the  mechanical  symmntry 
of  the  opponent  school,  as  the  domain  which  it  regulates  is 
▼aster. 

§  XL.  And  now  the  reader  shall  judge  whether  I  had  not 
reason  to  cast  aside  the  so-called  Five  orders  of  the  Benaissance 
architects,  with  their  volutes  and  fillets,  and  to  tell  him  that 
there  were  only  two  real  orders,  and  that  there  could  never  be 
more.*  For  we  now  find  that  these  two  great  and  real  orders 
are  representative  of  the  two  great  influences  which  must  for 
ever  divide  the  heart  of  man  :  the  one  of  Lawful  Discipline, 
mth  its  perfection  and  order,  but  its  danger  of  degeneracy 
into  Formalism  ;  the  other  of  Lawful  Freedom,  with  its  vigor 
and  variety,  but  its  danger  of  degenei-acy  into  Licentiousness. 

§  XLi.  I  shall  not  attem2)t  to  give  any  illustrations  here  of 
the  most  elaborate  developments  of  either  order ;  they  will  be 
better  given  on  a  larger  scale :  but  the  examples  in  Plate 
XVJT.  and  XVIIT.  rojn*oflont  tlin  two  inothodH  of  ornament  in 
Ihcir  earliest  applianco.  'Jlie  two  low(*r  r.H]iiliilM  in  Pliil4> 
XVIL  are  a  pure  tyj)e  of  the  concave  school ;  the  two  in  the 
centre  of  Plate  XVIII.,  of  the  convex.  At  the  t/>p  of  Plate 
XVIIL  are  two  Lombardic  capitals  ;  that  on  tho  left  from  Sta. 
iSofia  at  Padua,  that  on  the  right  from  the  cortile  of  Si  Am- 
brogio  at  Milan.  They  both  have  the  concave  angle  truncation ; 
but  being  of  date  piior  to  the  time  when  the  idea  of  the  con- 
cave bell  was  developed,  they  are  otherwise  left  square,  and 

•Chap.  I.,  §  xlx. 
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(looomtetl  with  the  Burfnco  omomeut  clioractoriBtio  of  the  oon- 
rex  school.  The  rehition  of  the  desigua  to  each  other  is  in- 
teresting ;  the  cross  heing  promineot  in  the  cenli-e  of  enoh,  but 
wore  lichly  relieved  in  that  from  St  Ainhrogio.  The  two 
henefttli  oro  from  the  southem  portico  of  St  Mark's ;  tlio 
shofta  having  been  of  different  lengths,  and  neither,  in  nil 
])robabi)ity,  originally  intended  for  their  present  phkce,  they 
have  double  abnci,  of  wliich  tlie  uppermost  is  the  cornice  run- 
iihign>unt1  Iho  whole  fn^iulo.  TlieKigu4,'^edvupitnliu  hiffhly 
ttiiriiMiH,  and  in  iln  plovo  vory  ulTooUvo  itiid  liuiuiliriil  |  iillluiiitfli 
one  of  the  ciccptious  which  it  was  uhuve  noticed  that  we 
Nhonld  sometimes  find  to  the  law  stntod  in  g  xv.  above. 

§  zui.  The  lower  capital,  which  is  also  of  the  true  convex 
sdiool,  exhibits  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  spurred  type,  a 
of  Fig.  XXU,  respecting  which  one  or  two  jmints  must  be 
noticciL 
Jf  wu  wuro  to  t^iko  lip  the  plan  of  tlie  simiilo  spur,  mpro- 
ficnto<l  nt  <:  in  I'lg.  XX.IL,  p. 
I  117,  and  treat  it,  with  the  salvia 
leaf,  as  we  did  the  spur  of  the 
le,    we  should  have  for  the 
I  head  of  our  capital  a  plan  like 
,  Fig.  LXVI,,  which  is   actually 
that  of  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Fondaco  do'  Turchi  at  Venice ; 
witli   lliis  (inly  difTcrcnco,  tliut 
the  iuloniiedittto  curves  Iret ween 
the  spurn  would  have  been  cir- 
I  cular:  thei-eason  theyareuotso, 
Fm-Lxvi.  here,  is  tliat  tlie  decoration,  in- 

stead of  being  confined  to  the 
spur,  is  now  spread  over  the  whole  mnss,  and  contouro  are 
thci-efore  given  fo  the  inteniieiliate  cui-res  which  fit  them  for 
this  ornament ;  the  inside  shnded  space  being  the  head  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  outer,  the  abacua.  The  reailer  has  in  Pig. 
LXVI.  a  chnract«natic  type  of  the  plans  of  the  spurred  capitals, 
generally  pi(!f(:rr<'d  by  tlio  ui!ul[il<)i-s  ot  tlm  uuiivi:x  school,  but 
treated  wilh  liilinitti  variety,  the  upuru  oftou  bciiij;  cut  into 
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uiunBl  fomiB,  or  the  incisioDs  between  them  multiplied,  for 
richer  effect  j  aiid  in  our  own  Nommn  cnpitAl  the  type  c  of 
Fig.  XXU.  is  vnrioiisly  BiibdiviJotl  h;  incUiims  on  \\r  slojw, 
approiimntiug  iu  general  effect  to  mnny  conditions  of  the  rent 
spuired  type,  e,  but  totoU;  difiering  from  them  in  piinciple. 

§  xun.  The  treatment  of  the  spur  in  the  concare  school  is 
frvr  mora  eomplicnted,  being  borrowed  in  nenrly  every  case 
from  the  original  Oorinthian.  ItA  plan  may  bo  gcuei-iUly 
nipreaeDled  by  Fig.  liXVIL     The  apor  itaelf  ia  carved  into 


a  carling  tendril  or  concave  leaf,  wliicli  supports  the  project- 
ing angle  of  a  four-sided  abacus,  whose  hollow  sides  fall  back 
behind  tlie  bell,  and  have  geiieially  a  rosette  or  other  orna- 
ment in  their  centres.  t\\a  medintvnl  ni'cl)it«cts  often  put 
another  sqimre  abacus  above  nil,  as  repieaeiited  by  the  shadcil 
portion  of  Fig.  liXVIL.  and  some  maasy  conditions  of  tliJH 
form,  elaborately  oriinmoiit<>d,  aro  verj-  lioautirnl ;  but  it  j:( 
apttobrromo  ripd  and  efrnniiintc,  an  afwiirndly  it  is  in  tin; 
original  Corinthian,  -which  is  tlioroughly  mean  and  meagre  in 
its  upper  tendrils  and  nbncus. 

%  XLiv.  The  lowest  capital  in  Fkte  XVIH  is  from  St. 
Mark's,  and  ningidur  iit  having  iloublo  spurs  ;  it  is  thei-efore 
to  be  compared  with  the  doubly  spurred  base,  also  from  St. 
Mark's,  in  Plate  XI,  In  other  respects  it  is  a  good  example 
of  the  union  of  breadth  of  mass  with  subtlety  of  curvatura. 
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which  choiucterises  nearly  all  the  spurred  capitals  of  the  con- 
vex school.  Its  plan  is  given  in  Fig.  LXVlil :  the  inner 
shaded  circle  is  the  head  of  the  shaft ;  the  white  cross,  the 
bottom  of  the  capital,  which  expands  itself  into  the  external 
shaded  portions  at  the  top.  Each  spur,  thus  formed,  is  cut 
like  a  ship's  bow,  with  the  Doric  profile  ;  the  surfaces  so  ob* 
tained  are  then  charged  with  arborescent  ornament 

§  XLV.  I  shall  not  here  farther  exemplify  the  conditions  of 
the  treatment  of  the  spur,  l>ocauso  I  am  afmid  of  confusifig 
the  rciuhjr'H  mind,  and  dimitiishing  iho  disitnctnoHH  of  his 
conception  of  the  differences  between  the  two  great  oixlciis, 
which  it  has  been  my  principal  object  to  develope  through- 
oi|t  this  chapter.  If  all  my  readers  lived  in  London,  I  could 
at  once  fix  this  difference  in  their  minds  by  a  simple,  yet 
somewhat  curious  illustration.  In  many  parts  of  the  west 
end  of  London,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  comers  of  ]k4gmvc 
8(|uai*t),  and  the  north  side  of  Orosvonor  8<|uaro,  the  (joriii- 
thian  capitals  of  newly-built  houBCS  are  put  into  cages  of  wiix). 
The  Avii'e  cage  is  the  exact  form  of  the  typical  capital  of  the 
convex  school ;  the  Corinthian  capital,  within,  is  a  finishcxl 
and  highly  decorated  example  o£  the  concave.  The  space  be- 
tween the  cage  and  capital  is  the  limit  of  ornamentation. 

§  xLVi.  Those  of  my  readers,  however,  to  whom  this  illus- 
tration is  inaccessible,  must  be  content  wiUi  the  two  pix>files, 
18  and  14,  on  Plate  XV.  If  they  will  glance  along  the  line 
of  sections  from  1  to  (S,  they  will  sco  that  the  protilo  13  is  their 
final  doYolopnient,  with  a  supoi'addod  coniico  for  its  abacus. 
It  is  taken  from  a  capital  in  a  very  important  ruin  of  a  palace, 
near  the  Rialto  of  Venice,  and  hereafter  to  be  desci'ibed  ;  the 
projection,  outside  of  its  principal  curve,  is  the  profile  of  its 
tuiptn'oiidcd  leaf  ornamentation  ;  it  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
simplest,  yet  a  perfect  type  of  tlie  concave  group. 

g  XLvii.  The  profile  14  is  that  of  the  capital  of  the  main 
shaft  of  the  northern  portico  of  St  Mark's,  the  most  finished 
example  I  ever  met  with  of  the  convex  family,  to  which,  in 
spite  of  the  central  inward  bend  of  its  profile,  it  is  marked  as 
distinctly  belonging,  by  the  bold  convex  curve  at  its  root, 
spiinging  fruiii  the  shaft  in  the  line  of  the  Ohiistian  Doric 
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cornico,  rdcI  cxncMy  rcvcraing  tbe  strucinro  of  ilio  oilior  pn)- 
file,  wbich  rises  fix)m  the  shaft,  like  ti  piilm  leaf  from  its  stem. 
Farther,  in  the  profile  13,  the  innermost  lino  is  that  of  tlio 
bell ;  but  in  the  profile  14,  the  outermost  line  is  that  of  the 
bell,  and  the  inner  line  is  the  limit  of  the  incisions  of  the 
chisel,  in  undercutting  a  reticulated  veil  of  ornament,  sur- 
rounding a  flower  like  a  lily ;  most  ingeniously,  and,  I  hope, 
justly,  conjectured  by  the  Mardiese  Selvatico  to  have  been 
intended  for  an  imitation  of  the  capitals  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  which  Hiram  made,  with  '*  nets  of  checker  work, 
and  wreaths  of  chain  work  for  the  chapiters  that  were  on  the 
top  of  the  pillars  .  .  .  and  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the 
top  of  the  pillars  were  of  lily  work  in  the  porch."  (I  ICings, 
vii.  17,  19.) 

§  xLviii.  On  this  exquisite  capital  there  is  imposed  an 
abacus  of  the  profile  with  which  we  began  our  investigation 
long  ago,  the  profile  a  of  Fig.  Y.  Tliis  abacus  is  formed  by 
the  cornice  already  given,  a,  of  Plate  XVI.  :  and  therefore  wo 
have,  in  this  lovely  Venetian  capital,  the  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  investigation,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  :  the 
type  of  the  first  cornice ;  the  decoration  of  it,  in  its  emer- 
gence from  the  classical  models  ;  the  gathering  into  the  capi- 
tal ;  the  superimposition  of  the  secondary  conitce,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  bell  of  the  capital  by  triple  curvature  in  the 
two  limits  of  chiselling.  I  cannot  express  the  exquisite  refine- 
ments of  tlie  curves  on  the  small  scale  of  Plate  XV.  ;  I  will 
give  them  more  accuiiitely  in  a  larger  engraving ;  but  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  here  given  will  not  prevent  the  reader 
from  peiveiving,  and  let  him  note  it  thonghifnlly,  that  ilie 
oulxM*  curve  (»f  tho  noble  capiUd  is  the  (»iie  which  was  our  \\vh\, 
example  of  associated  curves ;  that  I  have  had  no  n(MMl, 
throughout  the  whole  of  om'  inquiry,  to  refer  to  any  other 
ornamental  line  than  tho  three  which  I  at  first  chose,  the  sim- 
plest of  those  which  Nature  set  by  chance  before  me  ;  and 
that  this  lily,  of  the  delicate  Venetian  marble,  has  but  been 
wrought,  by  the  highest  human  art,  into  the  same  Une  which 
the  clouds  disclose,  when  they  break  from  the  rough  rocks  of 
the  flank  of  the  Matterhom. 
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g  L  If  the  windows  and  doors  of  some  of  our  beet  northern 
GoUiio  buildingB  were  built  up,  and  the  oniament  of  their 
nrchivolta  conceoleil,  tbore  would  often  remniu  little  but  rnosBea 
of  (loud  wiUl  and  uusit^litly  buttrasa ;  the  whole  vitnlitjr  of  tlio 
buihliiig  (»nujiuLin(j  in  the  gmcoful  pi-oiioiiioiut  or  riuli  utuiUd- 
ings  of  its  apertures.  It  is  not  so  in  tlie  south,  where,  fre- 
quently, the  aperture  is  a  mere  dnrk  spot  on  the  variegated 
widl;  but  there  the  column,  witli  its  horizontal  or  curTnl 
arohitraye,  assumes  an  importance  of  anotlier  kind,  equally 
depeni^^t  upon  the  methods  of  lintel  and  archivolt  decora^ 
tio|i^  .^0^  though  in  tlieir  riobneee  of  minor  variety  tliey 
defy  all  oxompUflcatiuii,  may  bo  very  InxNully 
t.^gsncmlued, 

:-,.;  ,..t^ik)  mere  lintel,  indeed,  there  is  no  spe- 
->  ciSp:^focorati6n,  nor  can  be ;  it  baa  no  organ- 
:.  litm  to  direct  its  ornament,  and  therefore  may 
Deceive  any  liind  and  degree  of  ornament^  atv 
cording  to  its  position.  In  a  Greek  temple, 
it  ha$  meagre  horitontal  Unes ;  in  a  Boman- 
^que  churpb,  it  becomes  a  row  of  upiigbt 
nicliea,  with  on  ai>ostle  tu  each  ;  and  may 
beooiue -liny thing  else  ut  the  architect's  wilL 
But  the  arch  head  has  a  natural  organism, 
which  separates  its  ornament  into  distinct 
families,  bi-oodly  definable. 

g  n.  In  speaking  of  tlie  arch-line  and  arch 
masoui'y,  wo  couHidcroil  tliu  iiFc.li  to  bn  4:ut 
atrnight  thi-uiigh  tho  wtdl ;  ho  thai.,  if  half 
built,   it  would  have  the  appearance  at  a, 

Fig.  LXIX.     But  in   the   chapter  on  Form 

of  AperturcH,  wo  found  that  tho  side  of  the 
arch,  or  jarob  of  the  aperture,  niiglit  often  require  to  be 
bovollod,  HO  an  (j>  give  tho  uoctiuii  b,  l''ig.  liXDC.     It  is  otisily 
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eonoeivnble  Unit  wlien  two  nuif^s'  of  vourboitb  were  uaod, 
one  OTor  Anotlior,  it  voiil<1  be  enfdor  to  lonvo  tliomi  boiiontli, 
of  ftmuller  diameter,  than  to  bere]  them  to  Accurate  junc- 
tion with  Uiose  outside.  'Whether  influenced  by  tliis  facility, 
nr  by  decorative  instinct,  the  early  noFtlj^eni  buildei-s  often 
Riibi^ibite  for  the  bevel  the  tbini  condition,  c,  of  Fi>r.  LXIX.; 
m  tbat^  of  the  three  forms  in  (hat  figure,  a  belongs  piincip.-iUy 
to  the  Bonth,  c  to  the  north,  and  6  indifferently  to  both. 

g  m.  If  the  arch  in  the  northern  building  be  very  deep,  ita 
depth  will  probably  be  attained  by  a  succession  of  steps,  like 
that  in  c  ;  and  the  richest  results  of  northern  archivolt  deco- 
mtion  ore  entirely  based  oh  the  oggrcgntion  of  the  onuiment 
of  thmw  n?enil  ntAim ;  nliilo  tliOKO  of  the  nouUi  nro  only  tho 
complete  finish  and  porfoction  of  the  omnmcnt  of  one.  lu 
this  ornament  of  tlie  single  arch,  the  points  for  gonernl  note 
ve  Tery  few. 

g  IV.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  derived  from  the  classical 
ardtitrave,*  and  the  early  Bomanesque  arclios  are  notiiing  but 
such  an  architrave,  bent  round.  The  hoiizoiitnl  lines  of  the 
latter  become  semicircular,  but  their  importance  and  vtlue  re- 
main exactly  the  same ;  their  continuity  is  preserved  nci-osn  nil 
tlie  Toussoirs,  and  the  joints  nnd  functions  of  t1io  latter  nro 
studiously  concealed.  As  the  builders  got  accustomoil  to  the 
arch,  oDd  love  it  better,  tliey  ceoso  to  be  ashamed  of  its  struct- 
ure :  the  vousaoirs  begin  to  show  themselves  confidelitly,  and 
fight  for  precedence  with  the  architi-ave  lines  ;  and  there  is  an 
ontAnglcmcnt  of  tlin  two  s  true  tit  ron,  in  consctjuoncn,  like  the  cir- 
cular and  radiating  lines  of  a  cobweb,  until  at  last  the  orchiti-nve 
lines  got  worsted,  and  driven  away  oiiMde  of  the  vnusnoirs ;  be- 
ing )Mnuittd<l  til'  stay  nt  nil  only  nu  cnndittcin  of  llieir  drriRHiti^ 
tliemselves  iu  tooditovol  costume,  as  in  Uio  plate  op)K>sito. 

§  V.  In  other  coses,  however,  before  tlie  entire  discomfiture 
of  the  architrave,  a  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  between  the  ad- 
verse parties  on  these  terms  :  That  the  ai-chitrave  shall  en- 

*  Tlie  trcbltrave  is  proprrly  tho  liorlzontnt  piece  o(  etotie  laid  ftcroBS 
tlie  tnpe  at  the  plllus  iu  Qreeh  bltildiogB,  nnd  commonly  marked  vitli 
horliouUI  Unea,  obUined  hj  illght  projeotlons  ol  Its  ■iirtus,  whils  it  U 
protected  kboTi  in  the  richer  orders,  \ij  k  Binall  coruice. 
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tirely  dismifls  its  inner  three  meagi*e  lines,  and  leave  the  space 
of  them  to  the  voussoirs,  to  display  themselves  after  ^eir 
manner ;  but  that,  in  return  for  this  concession,  the  architrave 
shall  have  leave  to  expand  the  small  cornice  which  usually 
terminates  it  (the  reader  had  better  look  at  the  original  form 
in  that  of  the  Erechtheum,  in  the  middle  of  the  Elgin  room 
of  the  Biitish  Museum)  into  bolder  prominence,  and  even  to 
put  bi*ackets  under  it,  as  if  it  were  a  roof  cornice,  and  thus 
mark  with  a  l>old  shadow  tlio  terminal  line  of  the  voussoira 
Tiiis  condition  is  souu  in  the  arch  from  UL  Piotro  of  Pistoju, 
Plate  XTTT.,  above. 

§  VL  If  the  Gothic  spirit  of  the  building  be  thoroughly  do- 
torininod,  and  victorious,  the  architravo  cornice  is  comxwllod 
to  relinquish  its  classical  form,  and  take  the  profile  of  a  Gothic 
cornice  or  dripstone  ;  while,  in  other  cases,  as  in  much  of  the 
Gotliio  of  Verona,  it  is  forced  to  disappexur  altogether.  But 
the  voussoirs  then  concede,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  of 
their  dignity  as  to  receive  a  running  ornament  of  foliage  or 
animals,  like  a  classical  frieze,  and  continuous  round  the  arch. 
In  fact^  the  contest  between  the  adversaries  may  be  seen  run- 
nuig  through  all  the  early  architecture  of  Italy :  success  in- 
clining sometimes  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  tlie  other,  and 
voi-ious  kinds  of  truce  or  reconciliation  being  efifected  between 
them :  sometimes  merely  formal,  sometimes  honest  and  affec- 
tionate, but  with  no  regular  succession  in  time.  The  greatest 
victoiy  of  the  voussoir  is  to  annihilate  the  cornice,  and  receive 
an  ornament  of  its  own  outline,  and  entii'ely  limited  by  its  own 
joints :  and  yet  this  may  be  seen  in  tlie  veiy  early  apse  of  Murano. 

§  vn.  The  most  usual  condition,  however,  is  that  unity  of 
the  two  membera  above  described,  §  v.,  and  which  may  be 
geneitiUy  represented  by  the  archivolt  section  a.  Fig.  LXX.  ; 
and  from  this  descend  a  family  of  Gothic  archivolts  of  the 
]ii<<[lie8t  iiriportanco.  For  the  cornice,  thus  attached  to  the 
Hroh,  Biitroi-a  exactly  the  same  changes  as  the  level  cornice,  or 
capital  ;  receives,  in  due  time,  its  elaborate  ogee  profile  and 
leaf  ornaments,  like  Fig.  8  or  9  of  Plate  XV.  ;  and,  when  the 
shaft  loses  its  sha^K),  and  is  lost  in  the  later  Gothic  jamb,  the 
archivolt  has  influence  enough  to  iutixxluce  this  ogee  profile 
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in  tho  jamb  nlso,  tbrougk  tlie  bandeil  impost :  and  we  im- 
mediately  find  ourselves  invoWcd  iu  deep  successions  of  ogee 
mouldings  in  sides  of  doors  and  windows,  wbicli  never  would 
have  been  tliougbt  of,  but  for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
classical  architi*ave  to  the  attempts  of  the  voussoir  at  its  degra- 
dation or  banishment 

§  vin.  This,  then,  will  be  tho  firat  great  head  under  which 
we  shall  in  future  find  it  convenient  to  arrange  a  large  num- 
ber of  archivolt  decorations.  It  is  the  distinctively  Southern 
and  Byzantine  form,  and  typically  represented  by  tho  section 
a,  of  Fig.  LXX. ;  and  it  is  susceptible  of  almost  every  species 
of  surface  ornament^  respecting  which  only 
Uils  general  law  may  bo  assortod :  that,  |^ 
while  tho  outside  or  vertical  surface  may 
proi)orly  be  decorated,  and  yet  tho  sodlt  or 
under  surface  left  plam,  the  soffit  is  never 
to  be  decorated,  and  the  out«r  surface  left 
plain.  Much  beautiful  sculptm*o  is,  in  the 
best  Byzantine  buildings,  half  lost  by  be-  r 
ing  put  under  soffits  ;  but  the  eye  is  led 
to  discover  it,  and  even  to  demand  it^  by 
the  rich  cliasing  of  the  outside  of  tho  vous- 
soirn.  It  would  have  been  nn  hypocrisy  to 
cai've  them  externally  only.  But  there 
is  not  the  smallest  excuse  for  carving  the  soffit,  and  not  the 
outside  ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  approach  the  building  under  the 
idea  of  its  being  perfectly  \i\t\\\\ ;  wo  do  not  look  for  the  soffit 
decoration,  and,  of  course,  do  not  see  it :  or,  if  we  do,  it  is 
merely  to  regret  that  it  should  not  Ijo  in  a  bettor  place.  In 
tho  llonaiHsanco  ar(;liil<M!t.H,  it  may,  porha^m,  for  (nuM^  bo  con- 
nidered  a  merit,  that  thoy  ])nt  their  bad  decorations  systemat- 
ically in  the  places  wliere  we  should  least  expect  it,  and  can 
seldomest  see  it : — Approaching  the  Scuola  di  San  I^occo,  you 
probably  will  regret  the  extreme  plainness  and  barrenness  of 
the  window  tn\ceric8 ;  but,  if  you  will  go  very  close  to  tho 
wall  beneath  the  windows,  you  may,  on  sunny  days,  discover 
a  quantity  of  panel  decorations  which  the  ingenious  architect 
has  concealed  imder  the  soffits. 
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The  custom  of  decorating  the  arch  soffit  with  panelling  is  a 
Roman  application  of  the  Greek  roof  ornament^  which,  what- 
ever its  intrinsic  merit  (compai*e  Chap.  XXTX.  §  iv.),  may 
rationally  be  appUed  to  waggon  vaults,  as  of  St  Peter's,  and 
to  arch  soffits  under  which  one  walka  But  the  Renaissance 
firchitects  had  not  wit  enough  to  reflect  that  x)eople  usually 
do  not  walk  through  windows. 

§  IX.  So  far,  thou,  of  the  Southern  oi'chiyolt :  In  Fig. 
TiXIX.,  h1>ov(\  it  will  1)0  roiuoiuhorod  tliiit  a  roproHonU  tlio 
Hitiiphml  form  of  Uio  Norllioni.  In  the  ftirlJioi'  dovolopniojit 
of  this,  which  we  have  next  to  consider,  the  voussoirs,  in  con- 
soquencQ  of  their  o^vn  negligence  or  over-confidenco,  sustain  a 
total  and  irrecoverable  defeat  That  archivolt  is  in  its  earliest 
conditions  perfectly  pure  and  undecorated, — the  simplest  and 
mdest  of  Gothic  forms.  Necessarily,  when  it  falls  on  the 
pier,  and  meets  that  of  the  opposite  arch,  the  entire  section 
of  masoiu'y  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  is  carried  by  the 
crosslet  shaft,  which  we  above  stated  to  be  distinctive  of* 
Northern  design.  I  am  more  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  sud- 
den and  fixed  development  of  this  typo  of  archivolt  than  for 
any  other  architectural  transition  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
But  there  it  is,  pure  and  firmly  established,  as  early  as  the 
building  of  St  Micholo  of  Pavia ;  and  we  have  thenceforward 
only  to  observe  what  comes  of  it 

§  X.  We  find  it  first,  as  I  said,  perfectly  ban*en ;  cornice 
and  architrave  altogether  ignored,  tho  existence  of  such  things 
practically  denied,  and  a  plain,  deep-cut  recess  with  a  single 
mighty  shadow  occupying  their  place.  The  voussoirs,  think- 
ing their  great  adversary  utterly  defeated,  ai-e  at  no  trouble 
to  show  themselves  ;  visible  enough  in  both  the  upper  and 
under  archivolts,  they  are  content  to  wait  the  time  when,  as 
ini^ht  havo  boon  hoped,  they  should  receive  a  new  decomtiou 
piM'.iiliai'  to  thomsolvoa 

§  XT.  In  this  8t\te  of  paralysis,  or  expectation,  their  flank  is 
turned  by  an  insidious  chamfer.  The  edges  of  the  two  gi-eat 
blank  archivolts  are  felt  to  be  painfully  conspicuous  ;  all  the 
four  ai*o  at  once  beaded  or  chamfered,  as  at  6,  Fig.  LXX.  ;  a 
rich  group  of  deep  linos,  running  concentiically  with  the  arch. 
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is  the  result  on  tlio  imitant,  and  Uie  Into  of  the  voassoirs  ie 
Bonled.  'riioy  Burroitder  nt  onco  without  a  Btruggle,  anil  iin- 
comlitiunolly ;  tlto  cliamtors  doepoii  and  multiply'  tliemaolvcK, 
cover  the  sofGt,  ally  themeelTes  with  other  forms  resulting  from 
grouped  shafts  or  traceries,  and  settle  into  the  inextricafalo 
richness  of  the  fully  developed  Qothio  jomh  and  arch ;  farther 
complicated  in  the  end  by  the  addition  of  niches  to  their  i-e- 
cesses,  as  above  described. 

g  UL  The  voussoirs,  in  despair,  go  over  to  the  cloaaical 
camp,  in  hope  of  receiving  some  help  or  tolemnce  &om  their 
former  enemies.  They  receive  it  indeed :  but  aa  traitors 
shonld,  to  tlieir  own  eternal  dishonor.  They  are  slinrply 
cliinollod  nt  the  jninta,  or  nisticnteil,  or  cut  iiito  ninsks  and 
satyrs'  heads,  and  so  set  forth  and  pUloried  in  the  various  de- 
testable forms  of  which  the  Himplest  is  given  above  in  Flute 
TfTTT  (on  the  left)  :  and  others  may  be  seen  in  nearly  ereiy 
large  building  in  London,  more  eFipeciolly  in  the  bridges  ;  and, 
OS  it  in  pure  spite  at  the  treatment  they  had  received  from 
the  archivolt,  they  are  now  not  content  with  vigorously  show- 
ing tlieir  lateral  jninte,  but  shape  themselves  into  right-angled 
steps  at  their  licmls,  cutting  to  pieces  tlioir  limiting  lino, 
which  othernino  woidil  Imve  liad  sympathy  witli  that  of  tlm 
Areh,  and  fitting  thoinsclvos  to  their  now  friend,  the  Renais- 
sance Ruled  Copy-book  wall.  It  had  been  better  tliey  had 
died  ton  times  over,  in  tlieir  own  ancient  cause,  than  thus  pro- 
longed Uieir  existence. 

§  XIII.  Wo  bid  them  farewell  in  their  dishonor,  to  return 
to  our  victorious  chamfer.  It  liod  not,  we  said,  obtained  so 
cnfiy  a  conquest,  iinlesn  by  tlio  help  of  certain  formn  of  <ho 
grou[ied  shaft.  Tho  (•Iimiifi'r  was  qiiiffl  enough  lo  dct-oi-ivlii 
tlio  archivulta,  if  there  wcro  no  more  than  two  ;  but  if,  as 
above  noticed  in  §  in.,  the  archivolt  was  very  deep,  and  com- 
posed of  a  Huccea^ion  of  such  st«p!t,  the  multitude  of  chamfer- 
lugs  were  felt  to  be  weak  and  insipid,  and  instead  of  dealing 
witli  tlie  outside  edges  of  tho  archivolts,  tJie  group  was  soft- 
ened by  inlfoducing  solid  shafts  in  their  dark  inner  angles. 
This,  the  manliest  and  best  condition  of  the  early  northern 
jamb  and  orchivoU,  is  represented  in  section  at  fig.  12  of  Plate 
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n. ;  and  its  simplest  aspect  in  Plate  Y.,  from  the  Broletto  of 
Como, — an  intei*esting  example,  because  there  the  voussoirs 
being  in  the  midst  of  their  above-described  southern  contest 
with  the  ai*chitrave,  wei-e  better  prepared  for  the  flank  at- 
tack upon  them  by  the  shaft  and  chamfer,  and  make  a  noble 
resistance,  with  the  help  of  color,  in  which  even  the  shaft  itself 
gets  sUghtly  worsted,  and  cut  across  in  several  places,  like 
General  Zach's  column  at  Marengo. 

§  XIV.  Tlio  shafts  however,  rapidly  i*allics,  and  brings  up  its 
own  ^lociiliar  duconilioim  to  its  aid  ;  and  the  iutoruiodiiite 
archivolts  receive  running  or  panelled  ornaments,  also,  until  we 
reach  the  exquisitely  rich  conditions  of  our  own  Norman  archi- 
volts, and  of  the  parallel  Lombardic  designs,  such  as  the  en- 
trance of  the  Duomo,  and  of  San  Fermo,  at  Verona.  This 
change,  however,  occupies  little  time,  and  takes  place  princi- 
pally in  dooi*ways,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  wall, 
and  depth  of  archivolt ;  so  that  we  find  the  rich  shafted  suc- 
cession of  oniamont,  in  the  doorway  and  window  aperture, 
associated  with  the  earliest  and  rudest  double  archivolt^  in 
the  nave  arches,  at  St  Michele  of  Pavia.  The  nave  arches, 
therefore,  are  most  usually  treated  by  the  chamfer,  and  the 
voussoirs  are  there  defeated  much  sooner  than  by  the  shafted 
arrangements,  which  they  resist,  as  we  saw,  in  the  south  by 
color ;  and  even  in  the  north,  though  forced  out  of  their  own 
shaiK),  they  tiiko  that  of  birds'  or  nioiistci's'  licads,  which  for 
some  time  peck  and  pinch  tlio  rolls  of  the  ai'chivolt  to  tlicir 
hearts'  content;  while  the  Norman  zigzag  ornament  allies  itself 
with  them,  each  zigzag  often  restraining  itself  amicably  be- 
tween the  joints  of  each  voussoir  in  the  ruder  work,  and  even  in 
the  highly  finished  arches,  distinctly  presenting  a  concentiic 
or  simlike  arrangement  of  lines  ;  so  much  so,  as  to  prompt  the 
conjecture,  hIkjvo  stated,  Chap.  XX.  g  xxvi.,  that  all  such 
ornanjents  were  intended  to  be  t}'incal  of  light  issuing  from 
the  orb  of  the  arch.  I  doubt  the  intention,  but  acknowledge 
the  resembLince  ;  which  perhaps  goes  fai*  to  account  for  the 
never-faiUng  delightfulncss  of  this  zigzag  decoration.  The 
diminution  of  the  zigzag,  as  it  gradually  shares  the  defeat  of 
the  voussoir,  and  is  at  lust  ovorwhehncd  by  the  complicated, 
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railroad-like  fluency  of  the  later  Gothic  mouldings,  is  to  mo 
one  of  the  saddest  sights  in  the  drama  of  architecture. 

§  XV.  One  farther  circumstance  is  deserving  of  especial 
note  in  Plate  V.,  the  greater  depth  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  toj) 
of  the  arch.  This  has  been  above  alluded  to  as  a  feature  of 
good  construction,  Ohap.  XI.,  §  m. ;  it  is  to  be  noted  now  on 
one  still  more  valuable  in  decoration  :  for  when  we  amvo 
at  the  deep  succession  of  concenti'ic  arclii volts,  with  which 
northern  portals,  and  many  of  the  associated  windows,  arc 
headed,  we  immediately  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
outer  curve  with  the  inner.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
width  of  the  group  of  archivolts  be  twice  or  three  times  that 
of  the  inner  aperture,  the  inner  arch  may  be  distinctly 
pointed,  and  the  outer  one,  if  drdwii  with  concentric  ai*c8,  ap- 
proximate very  nearly  to  a  round  arch.  This  is  actually  the 
case  in  the  later  Gothic  of  Ycrona;  the  outer  line  of  the 
archivolt  having  a  hardly  perceptible  point,  and  every  inner 
nrch  of  course  forming  the  point  more  distinctly,  till  the  in- 
nermost becomes  a  lancet  By  far  the  nobler  method,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  pure  early  Italian  Gothic  ;  to  make  every 
outer  arch  a  magnified  facsimile  of  the  innermost  one,  eveiy 
lii'o  including  the  same  number  of  dngroos,  but  dngiTOS  of  a 
larger  circle.  The  rosult  is  the  condition  rcpresontod  in 
Plate  v.,  often  found  in  far  bolder  development ;  exquisitely 
springy  and  elastic  in  its  expression,  and  entirely  free  from 
the  heaviness  and  monotony  of  the  deep  northern  archivolts. 

§  xvL  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  intennediato  form,  6,  of 
Fig.  LXIX.  (which  its  convenience  for  admission  of  light  has 
rendered  common  in  nearly  all  architectures),  because  it  has 
no  ti*ansitions  peculiar  to  itself :  in  the  north  it  RomotimcM 
shares  the  fate  of  the  outer  architi*ave,  and  is  channelled  into 
longitudinal  mouldings ;  sometimes  remains  smooth  and  inassv, 
OS  in  military  architecture,  or  in  the  simpler  forms  of  domestic 
and  ecclesiastical  In  Italy  it  receives  surface  decoration  like 
the  architmve,  but  has,  perhaps,  something  of  peculiar  expres- 
sion in  being  placed  between  the  tracery  of  the  window  within, 
and  its  shafts  and  tabernacle  work  without,  as  in  tlie  Duomo 
of  Florence  :  in  this  position  it  is  always  kept  smooth  in  sur- 
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face,  and  inlaid  (or  painted)  with  delicate  arabesques ;  while 
the  troceiy  and  the  tabernacle  work  are  richly  sculptured. 
The  example  of  its  treatment  by  colored  vouasours,  given  in 
Plate  XIX.,  may  be  useful  to  the  reader  as  a  kind  of  central 
expression  of  the  apei*ture  decoration  of  the  pui*e  Italian 
Gothic ; — aperture  decoration  proper ;  applying  no  shaft  work 
to  the  jauibs,  but  leaving  the  bevelled  opening  unenriched  ; 
using  on  the  outer  oitsliivolt  the  voussoira  and  concentric 
uitthiliiivo  in  i*o(!oncilouiont  (Uio  latter  having,  Iiowovm*,  sonic 
(H)iiiiCMili(>u  with  Uio  Nonnuu  xigsftug)  ;  and  boijuulli  Ihoiii,  Uio 
pure  Italian  two-pieced  and  mid-cuspod  arch,  with  rich  cusp 
decoration.  It  is  a  Veronese  arch,  probably  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  finished  with  extreme  care  ;  tlie  rod  ]x>rtion8  are 
all  in  brick,  deUcately  cost :  and  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  whole  is  the  small  piece  of  brick  inlaid  on  the  angle  of 
each  stone  voussoir,  with  a  most  just  feeling,  which  every 
artist  wiU  at  once  understand,  that  the  color  ought  not  to  be 
let  go  all  at  onc& 

§  xvu.  We  have  traced  the  various  conditions  of  treatment 
in  the  arohivolt  alone  ;  but^  except  in  what  has  been  said  of 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  vouasou's,  avo  might  throughout 
have  spoken  in  the  same  teims  of  the  jamb.  Even  a  parallel 
to  the  expression  of  the  voussoir  may  be  found  in  the  Lom- 
boi'dic  and  Norman  divisions  of  the  shafts,  by  zigzags  and 
other  transvei'se  ornamentation,  which  in  tlie  end  ore  all  swept 
away  by  the  canoUculated  mouldings.  Then,  in  the  recesses 
of  these  and  of  the  ai*chivolts  alike,  the  niche  and  statue  deco- 
llation develops  itself ;  and  the  vaulted  imd  cavernous  apertures 
ore  covered  Avitli  incrustations  of  fretwork,  and  with  eveiy 
various  application  of  foHage  to  their  fantastic  mouldings. 

§  xvni.  I  have  kept  the  inquu*y  into  tlie  proper  ornament 
of  the  luxjhivolt  wholly  free  fi*om  all  confusion  with  the  ques- 
tions of  beauty  in  tmcery ;  for,  in  fiict^  all  tnicery  is  a  mere 
multiplication  and  entanglement  of  small  archivolts,  imd  its 
cusp  ornament  is  a  minor  condition  of  that  pix)per  to  the  span- 
dril  It  does  not  reach  its  completely  defuicil  form  until  the 
jamb  and  ai*chivolt  have  been  divided  into  longitudinal  mould- 
ings ;  and  then  the  tiniccry  is  formed  by  the  innermost  gix>up 
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of  tiie  flhnftH  or  UlIotA,  bent  into  wlintoTnr  fnrmti  or  fnlintionn 
tlio  (1c«i)TiiPr  tim;  vliooM ;  but  tbin  nitli  n  delicacy  of  nilaplA- 
tion  whicb  I  ratlier  cboose  to  illustrate  hy  particulnr  examples, 
of  which  wo  ehali  meet  with  many  in  the  course  of  our  inquiiy, 
tlum  to  delay  the  reader  by  Bpecifying  here.  As  for  the  con- 
ditioDB  of  beauty  in  the  di^aition  of  the  tmcery  bars,  I  ace 
no  hope  of  dealing  with  the  subject  fairly  but  by  <10Toting,  if 
I  eon  find  tinie,  a  separate  essay  to  it — which,  in  itself,  need 
not  be  long,  but  would  inTolve,  before  it  could  be  completed, 
the  examination  of  the  whole  moss  of  materials  lately  collected 
by  the  indefatigable  industiy  of  the  English  architects  who 
have  devoied  their  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  which 
are  of  the  highest  value  as  illustrntiDg  the  ohronologicol  suc- 
cession or  meobonical  structuro  of  tracery,  but  which,  in  most 
cases,  touch  on  their  esthetic  merits  incidentally  only.  Ot 
woi'ka  of  this  kind,  by  for  the  best  I  have  met  with  is  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe'e,  on  Decorated  Windows,  which  seems  to 
me,  as  far  as  a  cursory  glance  can  enable  me  to  judge,  to  ex- 
haust the  euliject  as  respects  English  Gotliic  ;  and  which  moiy 
be  recommended  to  tiie  readers  who  ore  interested  of  the 
subject,  as  contAtning  a  clear  and  masterly  onnuuintiou  of  tho 
general  principles  by  which  tho  design  of  tracery  lias  hv.n\ 
regulated,  from  its  ilrat  doTolupnicnt  to  its  final  degradation. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


§  I.  The  modes  of  decoration  hitherto  considered,  have 
been  common  to  the  exteriors  and  interiora  of  all  noble  build- 
ings ;  nnd  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  various  kinds  of 
omnment  which  require  protection  from  weather,  and  are 
necessarily  confined  to  interior  work.  But  in  the  cose  of  the 
roof,  the  exterior  and  inferior  treatments  become,  as  we  saw 
in  construction,  so  nlen  in  decoration,  separated  by  broad  and 
bold  distiuctions-  One  eido  of  n  wall  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
same  as  another,  and  if  its  sti'iictui-o  bo  concealed,  it  is  mostly 
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on  the  inside  ;  but»  in  tlie  i*oof,  the  auniomioal  stracfaire,  out 
of  which  decoration  should  naturally  spring,  is  visible,  if  at 
all,  in  the  interior  only  :  so  that  the  subject  of  internal  oma* 
roent  becomes  both  wide  and  important^  and  that  of  external, 
oompai*atively  subordinate. 

§  II.  Now,  so  long  as  we  were  concerned  principally  with 
the  outside  of  buildings^  we  might  with  safety  leave  expi*es- 
sioind  chimictcr  out  of  the  question  for  the  time,  because  it  is 
not  to  bo  expected  that  all  peraons  who  pass  tlie  building,  or 
HOC  it  fix>m  a  distimco,  shall  be  in  the  temper  which  tlio  build- 
ing is  properly  intended  to  induce  ;  so  that  ornaments  some- 
what at  viuiiuice  with  Uiis  temper  may  often  be  employed 
externally  without  painful  effect  But  these  ornaments  would 
be  inadmissible  in  the  interior,  for  those  who  enter  will  for  the 
most  part  either  be  in  the  proper  temper  which  the  building 
rtxjuires,  or  desirous  of  acquiring  it  (The  distinction  is  not 
rigidly  ulksurvcxl  by  the  modiievtU  builders,  and  grotesques,  or 
)ux>fiuiti  bubjiH.*Ui,  i>ccur  in  the  interior  of  churche^  in  basuui^ 
crockets,  capitals,  brackets^  and  such  other  portions  of  minor 
ornament :  but  we  do  not  find  the  interior  wall  covered  with 
hunting  and  battle  pieces^  as  often  the  Lombardio  exteriora) 
And  thus  the  interior  expression  of  the  roof  or  ceiling  becomes 
necessarily  so  various,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  fitting  dec- 
oration so  dependent  upon  particular  circumstances,  that  it  is 
neariy  impossible  to  chissify  its  metlnxis,  or  limit  its  applica- 
tion. 

§  in.  I  ha%*e  Uttle,  theivJor^,  to  sav  hece,  and  that  touching 
rather  the  omission  tlian  the  selection  of  decoration,  as  far  as 
n»ganl6  interior  roofing.  Whether  of  timber  or  stone,  roofs 
an»  necessarily  dirided  into  surfaces,  and  rilM  or  beams ; — 
surfaces,  flat  or  carved ;  ribs»  traversing  the^>  in  the  direc- 
li^His  when*  niaiu  strcugtli  is  r\\juii\^l ;  or  Wvuns.  lUliii«^  tliu 
hollow  of  the  dark  guble  with  llie  iulrioule  r\x^f-ln.-e,  or  sm>- 
|vmin^  the  tUit  ivilinir.  Wherever  the  ribs  aiivl  l^eauis  are 
siiu^xlv  5uul  uiia^vtevilv  arraxi^:evi.  there  is  no  difiio-.hy  :ilx>uc 
vKkxu^Uvvu  ;  the  Ixvuus  mav  W  I'tunrevi  lae  ribs  iuoiildevU  and 
tlK^  OYv  IN  sAli^tusl  Ht  once  ;  but  when  the  \.iidtin^  is  unrilibed, 
as  iu  |4;uu  wn^vm  >nult^  and  much  i  \cvllcni  ccuriy  Goihic,  or 
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when  Uie  ceilinf^  ia  flnt,  it  bccounn  a  cHfGcult  question  Low 
fnr  their  sernnes  nuiy  receive  orunnientution  indeitendeiit  of 
tbeir  atructure.  I  have  never  mjeiAl  seen  a  flat  ceiling  sntis- 
factorily  decoi'ated,  except  by  painting  :  tliere  ia  muub  goocl 
iiod  fanciful  panelling  in  old  English  domestic  arcliitecture, 
but  it  always  is  in  some  degree  menningleea  and  mean.  The 
flnt  ceilings  of  Venice,  aa  in  Uie  Scuolft  di  San  Bocco  and 
Ducol  Palace,  have  in  tbeir  vast  panellings  some  of  tbe  noblest 
paintings  (on  stretcbed  canvas)  wliioh  the  world  posaessea  : 
and  this  ia  all  very  well  for  the  ceiling  ;  but  one  would  rather 
have  the  painting  in  a  better  place,  especially  when  tbe  niin 
■oaks  tltrongb  its  canvas,  ns  I  Imve  seen  it  doing  tbrougli 
many  a  noblo  Tintoret.  On  the  whole,  fliit  ceilings  are  oh 
much  to  be  avoided  ns  jtomiblo  ;  and,  nlien  necessary,  \icv- 
linps  a  panelled  omnmentntion  wilb  rich  colorerl  patterns  is 
tbe  most  satisfying,  luid  Iomh  least  of  valuable  labor.  But  I 
leave  the  quesLiou  lu  the  reader's  thought,  being  myself  ex- 
ceedingly undecided  respecting  it :  except  only  touching  one 
point — tJiat  a  blank  ceiling  ia  not  to  be  redeemed  by  a  deco- 
tated  ventilator. 

g  IV.  I  linve  a  more  oonllmied  opinion,  however,  rosiiocting 
Uio  docnrtdion  of  curved  surfnccs.  Tho  iiiajosty  of  a  roof  is 
never,  I  think,  so  groat,  as  when  the  eyo  can  pass  undisturbed 
over  tbe  course  of  all  ito  curvatures,  and  trace  tbe  dyieg  of  the 
shadows  along  its  smooth  nnd  sweeping  vaulle.  And  I  would 
rather,  mynclF,  have  a  plain  liclgod  (Inthiii  vnidt,  with  all  itH 
rough  stonon  viaiblo,  to  keep  tho  Bluet  nod  wind  out  of  a  caLhe- 
AtfA  aisle,  than  all  the  fanning  and  pendonting  aiul  foliation 
tbiit  over  bewildered  Tudor  wijihlr.  llnl,  niowiic  or  fmsccj 
niny  of  coui-so  bo  used  as  far  oh  wo  can  idToivl  or  obtain  them ; 
for  these  do  not  break  the  curvature.  Perhaps  tbe  most 
solemn  roofs  in  tlie  world  are  the  apse  conchas  of  tbe  Roman- 
esque basilicas,  witli  their  golden  ground  and  severe  figui-es. 
Kxaclly  opposed  to  these  are  tlie  decorntioiiN  which  disturb  the 
sorenity  of  tbe  curve  without  givinj;  it  interest,  like  tbe  vulgar 
panelling  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Pantheon  ;  both,  I  think,  in 
tbe  last  degree  detestable. 

g  V.  As  roofs  internally  may  be  divided  into  surfaces  and 
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riba,  ezternallj  they  may  be  divided  into  suriaoefl^  and  pomtiiL 
or  ridges ;  these  bitter  often  receiving  very  bold  and  distine- 
tive  ornament  The  outside  surface  is  of  small  importance  in 
central  Europe,  being  almost  universally  low  in  slope,  and 
tiled  throughout  Spain,  South  France,  and  North  Italy :  of 
stin  less  importance  where  it  is  flat,  as  a  terrace  ;  as  often  in 
South  Italy  and  the  East»  mingled  with  low  domes :  but  the 
larger  Eastern  and  Arabian  domes  become  elaborate  in  oma- 
nioiitaiUon :  I  cannot  BiKmk  of  Uioni  with  conPuhuico ;  to  Uiti 
mind  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  nortli,  a  ruof  is  a  guard  against 
wild  weather ;  not  a  surface  which  is  forever  to  bask  in  serene 
heat^  and  gleam  across  deserts  like  a  rising  moon.  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  drawing  of  a  richly  decorated 
Eastern  dome  that  made  me  desire  to  see  the  original 

§  VL  Our  own  northern  roof  decoration  is  necessarily  sim- 
pla  Colored  tiles  arc  used  in  some  cases  with  quaint  effidci ; 
but  I  lichovo  the  dignity  of  the  building  is  always  greater 
when  the  roof  is  kept  in  an  imdisturbod  mass^  op^xxdng  itself 
to  the  variegation  and  richness  of  the  wall&  The  Italian 
round  tile  is  itself  decoration  enough,  a  deep  and  rich  fluting; 
which  all  artists  delight  in  ;  this,  however,  is  fitted  exclusively 
for  low  pitch  of  roofs.  On  steep  domestic  roofs,  there  is  no 
ornament  better  tliou  may  be  obtained  by  merely  rounding, 
or  cutting  to  an  angle,  tlie  lower  extrouiities  of  the  flat  tiles 
or  shingles,  tiA  in  Switzerland  :  thus  the  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  an  appcanuice  of  scales,  a  fish-Uke  defence 
against  water,  at  once  perfectly  simple,  natural,  and  effective 
at  any  distance ;  and  the  best  decoration  of  sloping  stone 
roofs,  as  of  spires,  is  a  mere  copy  of  tliis  scale  aimor ;  it  en- 
riches every  one  of  the  spii-es  and  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral 
of  Coutaucos,  and  of  many  Norman  and  early  Gothic  build- 
ings, lioofs  covereil  or  edged  witli  lead  have  often  i)iiiteiiis 
designed  \x\iO\\  the  lc:ul,  gilded  and  i*elievcil  with  some  dai'k 
color,  as  on  the  house  of  Jaijues  Cobui*  iit  Boin*gcs ;  and  I 
imagine  tbe  efTect  of  this  must  have  I>oeii  bingiiLirly  delicate 
and  beautiful,  but  only  ti-aces  of  it  now  i-emtiin.  The  nortii- 
cm  roofs,  liowevor,  «^enenUly  stand  \\\  little  need  of  surface 
decoration,  the  eye  being  diiiwn  to  ILe  fuutastic  ranges  of 
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their  donner  windows,  and  to  tiie  finiols  and  fringes  on  their 
points  and  ridges. 

.  §  VII.  Whether  doimer  windows  are  legitimately  to  be 
cliissed  as  deoorative  features,  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  doubt 
The  northern  spire  system  is  evidently  a  mere  elevation  and 
ox.'ig^oration  of  the  domestic  turret  with  its  look-out  windows, 
and  one  can  hardly  part  with  the  grotesque  lines  of  the  projec- 
tions, though  nobody  is  to  be  expected  to  live  in  the  spire : 
but^  at  all  events,  such  windows  are  never  to  be  allowed  in 
places  visibly  inaccessible,  or  on  less  than  a  natural  and  ser- 
viceable scale. 

§  viiL  Under  the  general  head  of  roof-ridge  and  point 
decoration,  we  may  include,  as  above  noted,  the  entire  race 
of  fringes,  finials,  and  crockets.  As  there  is  no  use  in  any  of 
these  things,  and  as  they  are  visible  additions  and  parasitical 
portions  of  the  structure,  more  caution  is  required  in  their  use 
than  in  any  other  featiu'es  of  ornament,  and  the  architect  and 
spectator  must  both  be  in  felicitous  humor  before  they  can  be 
well  designed  or  thoroughly  enjoyed.  They  are  generally 
most  admirable  where  the  grotesque  Nortliem  spirit  lias  most 
power  ;  and  I  think  there  is  almost  always  a  certain  spirit  of 
playfulness  in  them,  adverse  to  the  grandest  architectuiid 
effects,  or  at  least  to  be  kept  in  severe  subordination  to  the 
sereiier  character  of  the  prevalent  line&  But  as  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  seriousness  of  majesty  on  the  one  hand,  so  they 
ore  to  the  weight  of  dulness  on  the  other  ;  and  I  know  not  any 
features  which  make  the  contrast  between  continental  domestic 
architecture,  and  our  own,  more  humiliatingly  felt,  or  which 
givn  flo  Riidrlnu  a  feeling  of  now  life  and  delights  when  wo  jmirr 
from  the  sti*eet«  of  London  to  those  of  Abbeville  or  llouoii,  as 
the  quaint  points  and  pinnacles  of  the  roof  gables  nnd  turreta 
The  commonest  and  heaviest  roof  may  be  redeemed  by  a  spike 
at  the  end  of  it,  if  it  is  set  on  with  any  spirit ;  but  the  foreign 
builders  have  (or  had,  at  least)  a  peculiar  feeling  in  this,  and 
gave  animation  to  the  whole  roof  by  the  fringe  of  its  back, 
and  the  spike  on  its  forehead,  so  that  all  goes  together,  like 
the  dorsal  fins  and  spines  of  a  fish  ;  but  our  spikes  have  a  dull, 
screwed  on,  look  ;  a  far-off  relationship  to  the  nuts  of  machin- 
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erj  ;  and  our  roof  fringes  ore  Bui*e  to  look  like  fender^  as  if 
they  were  meant  to  catch  ashes  out  of  the  London  smoke- 
douda 

§  ix.  Stone  finials  and  crockets  are,  I  think,  to  be  considei-ed 
in  arohitectura,  what  points  and  flashes  of  light  are  in  the 
color  of  painting,  or  of  nature.  There  are  some  landscapen 
Avhose  best  character  is  sparkling,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
i*cpose  in  the  midst  of  brilliancy,  or  embracing  it^ — as  on  the 
liolds  of  Hunuuor  soa,  or  mimnior  laud  : 

''Calm,  and  deep  peace,  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  tho  down  that  dronoh  thu  funto, 
And  on  tho  aUverjr  gunMunora, 
2' hat  twinkle  into  green  and  gold," 

And  there  are  colorists  who  can  keep  tlieir  quiet  in  tho  midst 
of  a  jowollory  of  light ;  but^  for  tho  most  part»  it  is  bettor  to 
avoid  breaking  up  either  lines  or  masses  by  too  many  points, 
and  to  make  the  few  points  used  exceedingly  precious.  So 
the  best  crockets  and  finials  are  set^  like  stai's,  along  the  lines» 
and  at  the  points,  which  they  adorn,  with  considerable  inter- 
vals between  them,  and  exquisite  deUcacy  and  fancy  of  sculpt- 
ure in  their  own  designs ;  if  very  small,  they  may  become 
more  frequent^  and  describe  lines  by  a  chain  of  points ;  but 
their  whole  value  is  lost  if  they  are  gathered  into  bunches  or 
clustered  into  tassels  and  knots ;  and  an  over-indulgence  in 
them  always  marks  lowness  of  school.  In  Venice,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  finial  to  the  arch-head  is  the  first  sign  of  degrada- 
tion ;  all  her  best  architecture  is  entirely  without  either  crock- 
ets or  finials ;  and  her  ecclesiastical  architecture  may  be  classed, 
with  fearless  accuracy,  as  better  or  worse,  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  or  expansion  of  the  crocket.  The  absolutely  per- 
fect use  of  the  crocket  is  found,  I  think,  in  the  tower  of  Giotto, 
and  in  some  other  buildings  of  the  Pisan  school.  In  the  North 
they  generally  eiT  on  one  side  or  oUier,  and  are  either  florid 
and  huge,  or  mean  in  outline,  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
pinched  out  of  the  stone-work,  as  throughout  the  entire  cathe- 
dral of  Amiens ;  and  are  besides  connected  with  the  generally 
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spoity  system  which  has  beou  s^ioken  of  under  the  head  of 
oixshivolt  decoration. 

§  X.  Employed,  however,  in  moderation,  they  ore  among  the 
most  delightful  means  of  deUcate  expression  ;  and  the  archi- 
tect has  more  liberty  m  their  individual  ti*eatmeiit  than  in  any 
other  feature  of  the  building.  Separated  entirely  from  the 
Ktructiurid  system,  they  are  subjected  to  no  shadow  of  any 
other  laws  than  those  of  gittce  and  chastity ;  and  the  fancy 
may  range  without  rebuke,  for  materials  of  their  design, 
through  the  whole  field  of  the  visible  or  imaginable  creation. 


(JHAl^rKJ^  XXX. 

THE   YE8TI1IULE. 

§  I.  I  HAVE  hardly  kept  my  promise.  The  reader  has  deco- 
rated but  little  for  himself  oh  yet ;  but  I  have  not,  at  least^^ 
attempted  to  bias  his  judgment.  Of  the  simple  forms  of  deco- 
ration which  have  been  set  before  him,  he  has  always  been 
left  free  to  choose  ;  and  the  stated  restrictions  in  the  methods 
of  applying  thcin  have  been  only  those  which  followed  on  the 
necessities  of  construction  previously  determined.  These  hav- 
ing been  now  defined,  I  do  indeed  leave  my  reader  free  to 
build  ;  and  with  what  a  freedom  I  All  the  lovely  forms  of  the 
universe  set  before  him,  whence  to  choose,  and  all  the  lovely 
lines  thut  bound  their  substance  or  guide  their  motion  ;  and 
of  all  these  lines,— and  there  are  myriads  of  myriads  in  every 
bank  of  grass  and  every  tuft  of  forest ;  and  groups  of  them 
divinely  hannonizod,  in  the  boll  of  ovcuy  flower,  and  in  every 
several  member  of  bird  and  beast, — of  all  these  Hues,  for  the 
l)rincipal  forms  of  the  most  iiniK)i'tant  menibere  of  architect- 
are,  I  have  used  but  Three  I  What,  therefore,  must  be  the 
infmity  of  the  treasure  in  them  all !  There  is  maticrial  enough 
ill  a  single  flower  for  the  ornament  of  a  score  of  cathedrals, 
but  suppose  we  were  satisfied  mth  less  exhaustive  appUance, 
and  built  a  score  of  cathedrals,  each  to  illustrate  a  single 
flower?    that  would   bo  better  than  tiying   to  invent  new 
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styles,  I  think     There  is  quite  difference  of  style  enough,  be- 
tween a  violet  and  a  harebell,  for  all  reasonable  purposea 

§  II.  Perhaps,  however,  even  more  strange  than  the  stnig- 
gle  of  our  arcliitects  to  invent  new  styles,  is  the  way  tliey  com- 
monly speak  of  this  treasure  of  natural  infinity.  Let  us  take 
our  patience  to  us  for  an  instant,  and  hear  one  of  them,  not 
among  the  least  intelligent : — 

"It  is  not  true  that  all  natural  forms  arc  l)0(tutifiil.  Wo 
may  hardly  bo  ablo  to  dotool  Uiis  iii  Nature  hormilf ;  but  when 
till)  foriiiH  aro  Hoparatod  fitim  tlio  thingn,  and  oxhibitod  alone 
(by  sculpture  or  ciu'ving),  we  then  see  that  tliey  are  not  all 
fitted  for  ornamental  purposes  ;  and  indeed  that  very  few,  per- 
haps none,  are  so  fitted  without  correction.  Yes,  I  say  cor* 
rection,  for  though  it  is  the  liighest  aim  of  every  ai*t  to  imitate 
nature,  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  imitating  any  natural  form, 
but  by  crilwuiing  and  connecting  it, — criticising  it  by  Nature's 
rules  gathorcil  from  all  her  works,  but  never  completely  car- 
ried out  by  her  in  any  one  work  ;  connecting  it,  by  rendering 
it  more  natural,  t.  e.  more  conformable  to  the  general  tendency 
of  Natm*c,  according  to  that  noble  maxim  recoixled  of  Baffaelle, 
'that  the  artist's  object  was  to  make  things  not  as  Nature 
makes  them,  but  as  she  would  make  them  ;  *  as  she  ever  tries 
to  make  them,  but  never  succeeds,  though  her  aim  may  be  de- 
duced from  a  compaiison  of  her  efforts  ;  just  as  if  a  number 
of  archers  had  aimed  unsuccessfully  at  a  mark  upon  a  wall, 
and  this  mark  were  then  removed,  we  could  by  the  examina- 
tion of  their  aiTow  marks  ()oint  out  the  most  ])robable  position 
i)f  the  six)t  aimed  at,  with  ai;ertaiuty  of  being  uoiu*er  to  it  tliau 
any  of  their  shots."  * 

§  UL  I  had  thought  that,  by  tliis  time,  we  had  done  with 
that  stale,  second-hand,  one-sided,  and  misunderetood  saying 
of  RafiEaelle's ;  or  that  at  least,  in  these  days  of  purer  Christian 
light,  men  might  have  begun  to  get  some  insight  into  the 
moaning  of  it :  RaiTaelle  was  a  painter  of  liumanity,  and  as- 
suredly there  is  something  the  matter  with  humanity,  a  few 
dourebbe\  more  or  less,  wanting  in  it.  We  have  most  of  ua 
heard  of  original  sin,  and  may  perhaps,  in  our  modest  moments, 
conjecture  that  we  are  not  quite  what  God,  or  nature,  would 

*  Garbutt  on  Dubign,  p.  74. 
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linTO  UH  to  1)0.  IbifGiollfl  ha-i  mimntJiinf;  io  mond  in  Hnmiuiity : 
I  filiould  Imvfl  likeil  tu  liavo  boou  liim  iiiciicliitg  n  (IniRj'I — or  t, 
j>ease-bl088om,  or  a  moth,  or  &  mustard  seed,  or  any  other  of 
God's  slightest  works.  If  he  had  accomplished  Uiat^  one 
might  have  found  for  him  mora  reapectaUe  employment, — 
to  set  the  stars  in  better  order,  perhaps  (they  seem  grievously 
scattered  as  they  are,  and  to  be  of  all  manner  of  shapes  and 
nzea, — except  the  ideal  shape,  and  theproper  size) ;  or  to  give 
UB  a  corrected  view  of  the  ocean  ;  that,  at  least,  seems  a  very 
irregular  and  improveable  thing ;  the  very  fishermen  do  not 
know,  this  day,  how  far  it  will  reach,  driTen  up  before  the 
west  wind : — perhaps  Some  One  else  does,  but  that  is  not  our 
Inisiuesa  Lot  us  go  dovm  and  stand  by  the  beach  of  it,— of 
tlie  great  irregular  sen,  and  count  whether  the  thunder  of  it  is 
not  out  of  tim&  One, — two  : — here  comes  a  well-formed  wave 
at  las^  trembling  a  little  at  the  top,  but,  on  the  whole,  orderly. 
So,  crash  among  the  shingle,  and  up  as  far  ns  this  grey  pebble ; 
now  stand  by  and  walcli  I  Another : — Ah,  careless  wave  1  why 
couldn't  you  have  kept  your  crest  on  ?  it  is  all  gone  away  into 
Spray,  striking  up  against  the  clifb  there — -I  thought  aa  much 
— missed  tlio  mark  by  n  couple  of  feet  1  Aunther : — How  now, 
impntioTit  one  I  conldii't  you  linvo  waitotl  till  youi'  fridod'H  ro- 
jlux  wall  done  with,  inntond  of  rolling  yonraelf  up  witli  il  in 
that  unseemly  manner?  Yoii  go  for  uottiing.  A  fourlli,  and 
a  goodly  one  at  lost.  Wliat  think  we  of  yonder  slow  rise,  and 
crystalline  hollow,  without  n  llaw?  Steady,  good  wave;  not 
so  fiuit ;  not  so  fruit ;  tvhoro  aro  you  coming  to  7 — By  our  oi'dii- 
toctuml  word,  this  is  too  bad  ;  two  yartls  over  tlie  mark,  and 
over  BO  iiiiichof  you  in  tinr  hwa  besidon  ;  and  n  wavo  which  we 
liad  HDitie  h"lw  of,  hdhiinl  llioii',  broken  all  l«  jiievcs  out  at  son, 
and  hiying  a  great  wliito  tablc-olotli  of  foam  all  Uio  way  to  the 
shore,  as  if  the  marine  goda  were  to  dine  oET  it  I  Alas,  for 
these  unhappy  arrow  shots  of  Nature  ',  Hhe  will  never  hit  her 
^nark  with  those  unruly  waves  of  hers,  nor  get  one  of  them 
into  the  ideal  shape,  if  we  wait  for  a  thousand  years.  Let  us 
send  for  a  Greek  architect  to  do  it  for  her.  He  comes— the 
great  Greek  architect,  witli  measure  and  rule.  Will  he  not 
aljK)  make  the  weight  for  the  winds  ?  and  weigh  out  the  waters 
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by  measure  ?  and  make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  fur  the 
lightning  of  the  tliunder  ?  He  sets  himself  orderly  to  his  work, 
and  behold  I  this  is  the  mark  of  nature,  and  this  is  the  thing 
into  which  the  great  Gi*eek  ai*ohitect  improves  the  sea — 


^oXarro,  OdXarra :    Was  it  this,  then,  that  they  wept  to  see 
from  the  sacred  mountain — those  wearied  ones  ? 

g  IV.  But  tlio  sea  was  meant  to  bo  iiTogubu*  1  Yes,  and 
were  not  also  the  leaves,  and  the  blades  of  grass ;  and,  in  a 
sort,  as  far  as  may  be  without  mark  of  sin,  even  the  coimte- 
nance  of  man?  Or  would  it  be  pleasanter  and  better  to  have 
US  all  alike,  and  numl)ored  on  our  foruhoads,  that  we  might 
bo  known  one  fix>m  the  other? 

§  V.  Is  there,  then,  nothing  to  be  done  by  man's  art?  Hare 
we  only  to  copy,  and  again  copy,  for  ever,  the  imagery  of  the 
universe  ?  Not  so.  We  have  work  to  do  upon  it ;  there  is 
not  any  one  of  us  so  simple,  nor  so  feeble,  but  he  has  work  to 
do  upon  it  But  the  work  is  not  to  improve,  but  to  explain. 
This  infinite  universe  is  unfathomable,  inconceivable,  in  its 
Avhole  ;  every  human  creature  must  slowly  spell  out,  and  long 
contemplate,  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  possible  for  him  to 
reach  ;  then  set  forth  what  he  litis  loarncd  of  it  for  those  be- 
neath him  ;  extiicating  it  fi-om  infinity,  as  one  gathei*s  a 
violet  out  of  grass ;  one  does  not  improve  either  violet  or 
grass  in  gathering  it,  but  one  makes  the  flower  visible;  and 
then  the  human  being  has  to  make  its  power  upon  his  own 
heart  visible  also,  and  to  give  it  the  honor  of  the  good 
thoughts  it  has  raisod  up  in  him,  and  to  write  upon  it  the 
liistory  of  his  own  soul.  And  sometimes  he  may  bo  able  t<4 
do  more  than  this,  and  to  set  it  in  strange  lights,  and  display 
it  in  a  thouHand  wnya  before  unknown  :  ways  specially  di- 
rected to  necessary  and  noble  puq^oses,  for  which  he  had  to 
choose  iubtrunicnts  out  of  the  wide  urniory  of  God.     All  this 
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he  may  do :  and  in  this  he  is  only  doidg  what  eTery  Christiau 
Iios  to  do  with  the  written,  as  well  as  the  created  word, 
*'  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  Out  of  the  infinity  of 
tlie  written  word,  he  has  also  to  gather  and  set  forth  things 
new  and  old,  to  choose  them  for  tiie  season  and  the  work  timt 
ore  before  him,  to  explain  and  manifest  them  to  others,  witli 
such  illustration  and  enforcement  as  may  be  in  his  power, 
and  to  crown  them  with  the  history  of  what,  by  them,  God 
has  done  'for  his  souL  And,  in  doing  this,  is  he  improving 
the  Word  of  Gk>d  ?  Just  such  di£ference  as  there  is  between 
the  sense  in  which  a  minister  may  be  said  to  improve  a  text, 
to  the  people's  comfort,  and  the  sense  in  which  an  atheist 
might  declare  that  ho  could  improve  the  Book,  which,  if  any 
man  shall  add  unto,  there  shall  bo  adde<l  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  therein ;  just  such  difference  is  thci*e 
between  that  which,  with  respect  to  Nature,  man  is,  in  his 
humbleness,  called  upon  io  do,  and  that  which,  in  his  inso- 
lence, he  imagines  himself  capable  of  doing. 

§  VI.  Have  no  fear,  therefore,  reader,  in  judging  between 
nature  and  art,  so  only  that  you  love  both.  If  you  can  lovo 
one  only,  then  let  it  be  Nature  ;  you  ai*o  safe  with  her  :  but 
do  not  then  ati<».mpt  to  judge  the  art,  to  whi(ih  you  do  not 
care  to  give  thouglit,  or  time.  But  if  you  lovo  both,  you  may 
judge  between  them  fearlessly ;  you  may  estimate  the  last-, 
by  its  making  you  remember  the  first,  and  giving  you  the 
same  kind  of  joy.  If,  in  the  square  of  the  city,  you  can  find 
a  delight,  finite,  indeed,  but  pure  and  intense,  like  that  which 
you  have  in  a  valley  among  the  hills,  then  its  art  and  archi- 
f^<»l.tu*e  are  riglit ;  but  if,  after  fair  trial,  you  can  find  no  de- 
light in  tlinin,  nor  any  instrnciion  like  tlmt  o(  nature,  T  vnW 
oil  you  foarlessly  to  condenm  them. 

We  are  forced,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  our  power  and 
knowledge,  to  live  in  cities  ;  but  such  advantage  as  we  have 
in  association  with  each  other  is  in  p^eat  pai't  counterbalanced 
by  our  loss  of  fellowship  witli  nature.  We  cannot  all  have 
our  gardens  now,  nor  our  pleasant  fields  to  meditate  in  at 
eventide.  Then  the  function  of  our  architecture  is,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  replace  these  ;  to  tell  us  about  nature  ;  to  ^lossess 
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us  with  memories  of  her  quietness ;  to  be  solemn  and  full  of 
tenderness,  like  her,  and  rich  in  portraitures  of  her ;  full  of 
delicate  imagery  of  the  flowers  we  can'  no  more  gather,  and  of 
the  living  creatures  now  far  away  from  us  in  theu*  own  soU- 
tude.  If  ever  you  felt  or  found  this  in  a  London  Sti*eet^— if 
ever  it  furnished  you  with  one  serious  thought^  or  one  ray  of 
ti*ue  and  gentle  pleasure, — if  there  is  in  your  heart  a  true  de- 
light in  its  grim  milings  and  dark  casements,  and  wasteful 
Hnoiy  of  shops,  and  feeble  coxcombiy  of  club-houses, — it  is 
woU  :  promote  the  building  of  mora  liku  Uioni.  l\\\i  if  thoy 
never  taught  you  anything,  and  never  mode  you  happier  as 
you  passed  beneath  them,  do  not  Uiink  they  have  any  myste- 
rious goodness  nor  occult  sublimity.  Have  done  with  the 
wretched  a£fectation,  the  futile  barbarism,  of  pretending  to 
enjoy :  for,  as  surely  as  you  know  that  the  meadow  gross, 
incshed  with  fiury  rings,  is  better  than  tlie  wood  pavement^ 
cut  into  hoxiigous ;  and  as  surely  as  you  know  the  fresh  winds 
and  HuuHhino  of  tlie  ux^huid  ai*o  bettor  than  the  choke-damp 
of  the  vault,  or  the  gas-light  of  the  ball-room,  you  may  know, 
as  I  told  you  that  you  should,  that  the  good  architecture, 
which  lias  life,  and  truth,  and  joy  in  it,  is  better  than  the  bad 
architecture,  which  has  death,  dishonesty,  and.  vexation  of 
heai't  in  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 

§  VII.  Anil  now  come  witli  me,  for  I  have  kept  you  too  long 
from  your  gondola  :  come  with  me,  on  an  autumnal  morning, 
through  the  dark  gates  of  Padua,  and  let  us  take  the  broiul 
road  Iciuling  towards  tlio  YaxuL 

It  lies  level,  for  a  league  or  two,  between  its  elms,  and  vino 
festoons  full  laden,  their  thin  leaves  veined  into  scarlet  hectic, 
and  their  clusters  deepened  into  gloomy  blue ;  then  mounts 
an  embankment  above  the  Brenta,  and  runs  between  the  river 
and  the  broad  plain,  which  stretches  to  the  north  in  endless , 
lines  of  ninlbeny  and  maize.  The  Brenta  flows  slowly,  ])ut 
Btrougly  ;  a  muddy  volume  of  yellowish-gi*ey  water,  that 
neither  hastens  nor  slackens,  but  glides  licavily  between  its 
monotonous  banks,  with  here  and  there  a  short,  babbling 
eddy  twisted  for  an  instant  into  its  opaque  surface,  and  van- 
ishing, as  if  something  hud  been  dragged  into  it  and  gone 
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down,  Dnetf  and  shndeleas,  the  road  fares  along  tho  rlyke 
on  its  norUiom  Bide  ;  and  tbe  toll  white  towci-  of  Uolo  in  hccii 
trembling  in  the  heat  mist  for  nway,  and  never  sceina  UGorcr 
than  it  did  at  first.  Presently  you  pass  one  of  the  much 
Taunted  "villaBon  the  Breuta:"  a  glaring,  spectml  Bhell  of 
brick  and  stucco,  its  windows  with  painted  architraves  like 
'picture-fmmeB,  and  a  eoui-t-yord  imved  with  j^ebblcs  in  front 
of  it,  all  burning  in  the  thick  glow  of  the  feverish  suuBhine, 
bat  fenced  from  the  high  rond,  for  magnificence  snke,  with 
goodly  posts  and  chains  ;  then  another,  of  Sew  Gothic,  with 
Chinese  variations,  painted  red  and  green  ;  a  third  composed 
for  the  greater  port  of  dead-wall,  .with  fictitious  windows 
pnintod  uiwn  it,  oncli  with  a  pen-green  blind,  and  a  classical 
architrave  in  bad  perspective  ;  and  a  fourth,  with  stucco  fig-  < 
ores  set  on  the  top  of  its  garden-wall :  soma  antique,  like  the 
land  to  be  seen  at  the  comer  of  the  New  Boad,  and  some  of 
clumsy  grotesque  dwarfs,  with  fat  bodies  and  large  boota 
This  is  Uie  architecture  to  which  her  studies  of  the  Renais- 
sance have  conducted  modem  Italy. 

g  via.  Tbe  sun  climbs  steadily,  and  vrarms  into  intense 
white  the  walls  of  the  little  piazza  of  Dolo,  whore  we  change 
lit>rmH.  Another  dronry  siogo  among  tlio  now  divided 
bmnclion  of  Lho  Urenln,  funning  iircgular  ntid  half-Btognaut 
cnuals ;  with  one  or  two  more  villas  on  the  other  side  of  tJicm, 
but  these  of  the  old  Vcnetieui  type,  which  we  may  have  recog- 
nised before  at  Fadun,  and  sinking  fast  into  utter  ruin,  block, 
and  rent,  nnd  lont^ly,  not  close  to  tho  odgo  uf  tho  dull  water, 
with  what  were  once  small  gardens  beside  them,  kneaded  into 
mud,  and  with  bIighto<1  frngnioiita  of  giiarltid  hcilges  and 
lii-oknn  sljikcH  for  their  fencing;  and  lioro  and  llioi-o  a  fow 
frognicnls  of  inorhlo  stops,  which  have  once  givon  thoni  griice- 
ful  access  from  the  water's  edge,  now  settling  into  the  mud 
in  broken  joints,  all  nslopo,  cmd  slippery  with  green  weed. 
At  liuit  tho  rood  turns  itlinrply  to  tlio  north,  and  tlicro  is  iin 
open  space,  covered  with  bent  gross,  on  tlie  right  of  it :  but 
do  not  look  that  way. 

g  IX.  Five  minutes  more,  and  we  are  in  the  upper  room  of 
the  little  inn  at  Meetre,  glad  of  n  moment's  rest  in  shade. 
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The  table  is  (always,  I  think)  covered  with  a  cloth  of  nominal 
white  and  perennial  grey,  with  plates  and  glasses  at  due  inter- 
vals, and  small  loaves  of  a  peculiar  white  bread,  made  with 
oil,  and  more  like  knots  of  flour  than  bread.  The  view  from 
its  balcony  is  not  cheerful :  a  nan'ow  street^  with  a  solitary 
brick  church  and  ban*en  campanile  on  the  other  side  of  it ; 
and  some  conventual  buildings,  with  a  few  crimson  remnants 
of  fresco  about  their  windows ;  and,  between  them  and  the 
Hironl,  a  diU^.h  with  souio  hIow  current  in  it,  and  one  or  two 
small  houHOB  boHido  it,  one  with  an  arlnir  of  rosuH  at  lis  door, 
as  in  an  Euglish  toiv-gardon ;  the  air,  however,  about  uh  hav- 
ing in  it  nothing  of  roses,  but  a  close  smell  of  garlic  and  crabs, 
warmed  by  the  smoke  of  various  stands  of  hot  cliestnuts. 
There  is  much  vociferation  also  going  on  beneath  the  window 
respecting  cei*tain  wheelbarrows  which  are  in  rivalry  for  our 
baggage :  we  ap|)case  their  rivalry  with  our  best  patience,  and 
follow  them  down  the  narrow  street 

§  X.  Wo  have  but  walked  some  two  hundred  yards  when 
we  come  to  a  low  whai-f  or  quay,  at  the  extremity  of  a  canal, 
with  long  steps  on  each  side  down  to  the  water,  which  latter 
we  fancy  for  an  instant  has  become  black  witli  stagnation  ; 
another  glance  undeceives  ns, — it  is  covered  with  the  black 
boats  of  Venice.  Wo  enter  one  of  them,  rather  to  try  if  they 
be  real  boats  or  not,  than  with  any  definite  purpose,  and  glide 
away ;  at  first  feeling  as  if  the  water  wore  yielding  continually 
beneath  the  boat  and  letting  her  sink  into  soft  vacancy.  It  is 
something  clearer  tlian  any  water  we  have  seen  lately,  and  of 
a  pale  green ;  the  banks  only  two  or  three  feet  above  it,  of 
nuid  and  rank  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  tree  ;  glid- 
ing swiftly  past  the  small  casement  of  the  gondola,  as  if  they 
wei*e  dragged  by  upon  a  painted  scene. 

Stroke  by  stroke  we  count  the  plunges  of  the  oar,  each 
heaving  up  the  side  of  the  boat  slightly  as  her  silver  beak 
shoots  forward.  We  lose  patience,  and  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  cushions  :  the  sea  air  blows  keenly  by,  as  we  stand 
leaning  on  the  roof  of  the  floating  cell  In  front,  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  long  canal  and  level  bank ;  to  the  west,  the  tower 
of  Mestre  is  lowering  fast,  and  behind  it  there  have  risen  pur- 
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plo  shnpon,  of  tlin  color  of  dorul  rosn-loftvofl,  nil  round  tlio  linri- 
zon,  foobly  delinctl  ngniusi  tlio  rvftoiiiooii  sky, — Llio  Alju*  of 
BnssoDO.  Forward  still :  the  endless  canal  bends  at  last,  and 
then  brealcs  into  intricate  angles  about  some  low  bastions,  now 
torn  to  pieces  and  staggering  in  ugly  rents  towards  the  water, 
— the  bastions  of  the  fort  of  Molghera.  Anotiier  turn,  and 
another  perspectiTe  of  canal;  but  not  interminable.  The 
nlver  beak  cleaves  it  fast, — it  widens :  the  rank  gross  of  the 
banks  sinks  lower,  and  lower,  and  at  last  dies  in  tawny  knots 
along  an  e:qwnse  of  weedy  shore.  Over  it,  on  the  right,  but 
n  few  years  back,  we  might  have  seen  the  logoon  stretching  to 
the  borizon,  and  the  warm  southern  sky  bending  over  Mnln- 
nioftcH  to  tlio  BOO.  Now  wo  (uiii  BOO  nothing  but  wluit  sooiiih  a 
low  and  monotonous  dock-yard  wall,  witli  flab  arches  to  let 
the  tide  through  it ;— this  is  the  railroad  bridge,  conspicuons 
abore  all  things.  Bat  at  the  end  of  those  dismal  arches,  there 
rises,  out  of  the  wide  water,  a  straggling  line  of  low  and  con- 
fused  brink  buildings,  which,  but  for  the  many  towers  which 
are  mingled  among  tbem,  might  be  the  suburbs  of  an  Enghsli 
ninnufactuiing  town.  Four  or  five  domes,  pale,  and  appnr- 
ontly  at  n  greater  distance,  rise  OTOr  the  centre  of  tho  lino  ; 
but  tlie  object  whirli  first  niUJios  the  flyo  is  a  sidloii  cloiiil  of 
black  amoke  brooding  over  the  northern  half  of  it,  and  which 
issues  from  the  belfry  of  a  church. 
It  is  Yenice. 


APPENDIX. 


1.   1X)UNI>ATI0N  OF  TIMIOB. 

I  FIND  the  chronicleni  Agree  in  fixing  the  year  421,  if  any : 
the  following  sentence  from  De  Monaoi  may  perhaps  interest 
the  reader. 

"  God,  who  punishes  the  sins  of  men  by  war  sorrows,  and 
whose  ways  are  post  finding  out)  willing  both  to  saye  the  in- 
nocent blood,  and  that  a  great  power,  beneficial  to  the  whole 
world,  should  arise  in  a  spot  strange  beyond  belief,  moved 
the  chief  men  of  the  cities  of  the  Venetian  province  (which 
fi*om  the  border  of  Paunonia,  extended  as  far  as  the  Adda,  a 
river  of  Lonibardy),  both  in  memory  of  x^ost,  and  in  dread  of 
future  distress,  to  cstabliHh  states  upon  the  nearer  islands  of 
the  inner  gulphs  of  the  Adriatic,  to  which,  in  the  last  nocos- 
sity,  they  might  retreat  for  refuge.  And  first  ^Oalienus  do 
Fontana,  Simon  de  Qlauconibus,  and  Antonius  Calvus,  or, 
as  others  have  it^  Adalburtus  Fulerius,  Thomas  Candiano, 
Comes  Daulus,  Consuls  of  Padua,  by  the  command  of  their 
King  and  the  desire  of  the  citizens,  Inid  the  foundations  of 
the  now  connnonwoalib,  under  good  aus))icos,  on  the  island 
of  the  nialio,  the  highest  and  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the 
deep  river  now  called  the  Brenta,  in  the  year  of  Oui*  Lord, 
as  many  writers  assure  us,  four  hundred  and  twenty -one,  on 
the  25th  day  of  March."  ♦ 

It  is  matter  also  of  very  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
Venice  was  founded  by  good  Christians  :  "  La  qual  citade  d 
stoda  hedificada  da  veri  e  boni  Christiani : "  which  inf orma- 

«  Ed.  Venetis,  1758,  Lib.  I. 
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lion  I  found  in  Iho  MS.  copy  of  Uio  ZiiiKtarol  Olironicio,  in 
the  library  of  St.  Miirkk 

Finally  the  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  lier  name,  re- 
corded by  Sansovino,  will  be  accepted  willingly  by  all  who 
love  Venice  :  "  Fu  intei'pretato  da  alcuni,  die  questa  voce 
Vknetia  voglia  dire  VENT  ETIAM,  cioe,  vieni  ancora,  e  au- 
rora, percioche  quante  volte  verrai,  Bempre  vodrai  nuovo  cose, 
CI  move  bellezze." 

2.    1>0^VBR  OF  TIIR  DOORS. 

The  best  authorities  agree  in  giving  the  year  G97  as  that  of 
the  election  of  the  first  doge,  Paul  Luke  Anafoste.  He  was 
elected  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  commonalty,  tribunes,  and 
clergy,  at  Heradea,  "divinus  rebus  prociu*aUs,"  as  usual,  in 
all  serious  work,  in  those  times.  His  authority  is  thus  de- 
fined by  Sabellico,  who  was  not  likely  to  have  exaggerated 
it : — "  PonoH  quom  decus  onino  inipurii  ao  mfijc8t4iH08Hct :  cui 
jus  concilium  cogondi  quotios  do  ropublica  aliquid  roforii 
oporteret ;  qui  tribunos  annuos  in  singulos  insulas  legeret,  a 
quibus  ad  Ducem  esset  provocatio.  CsBterum,  si  quis  digui- 
tatem,  ecdesiam,  sacerdotumve  cleri  populique  suffragio  esset 
adeptus,  ita  demum  id  ratum  haberetiur  si  dux  ipse  auctor 
f actus  esset"  (Lib.  I.)  The  last  clause  is  very  important, 
indicating  the  subjection  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  popular 
and  ducal  (oV  patiician)  powers,  which,  throughout  her  ca- 
reer, was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  policy 
of  Venice.  The  appeal  from  the  tribunes  to  the  doge  is  also 
important ;  and  tlie  expression  ''  decus  omne  imperii,"  if  of 
soinewliat  doubtful  force,  is  at  least  as  energetic  as  could 
have  been  expected  from  an  historian  under  the  influence  of 
the  Council  of  Ten. 

8.    SEIUIAR   DEL   CONSTGIJO. 

The  date  of  the  decree  which  made  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  grand  council  hereditary,  is  variously  given  ;  the  Venetian 
Inatorians  themselves  saying  as  little  as  thoy  can  al>ont  it. 
Tlio  tiling  wuH  ovidunlly  not  acconiplitihud  ;il.  onct;,  Hcvonil  do- 
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creos  following  in  miccossivo  yours :  the  Council  of  Ten  wan 
established  without  any  doubt  in  1310,  in  consequence  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Tiepolo.  The  Venetian  verse,  quoted  by  Muti- 
nelli  (Annali  Urbani  di  Yenezia,  p.  153),  is  worth  remember- 
ing. 

"  Del  miUe  iresento  e  diese 
A  xneszo  el  xnese  delle  ceriese 
Bagiiunonte  paasd  el  ponte 
E  per  eno  fo  fatto  el  Consegio  di  diese.** 

The  reader  cannot  do  better  than  take  1297  as  the  dat^of  the 
beginning  of  the  change  of  government,  and  this  will  enable 
him  exactly  to  divide  the  1100  years  from  the  election  of  the 
first  doge  into  600  of  monarchy  and  500  of  aristocracy.  The 
coincidence  of  the  numbers  is  somewhat  curious ;  697  tlie 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the'  government,  1297  of  its 
change,  and  1797  of  its  fall 

4.    S.    PIETItO   DI   0A8TELL0. 

It  is  credibly  reported  to  have  been  founded  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  (with  somewhat  less  of  credibility)  in  a  place 
where  the  Trojans,  conducted  by  Antenor,  had,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  built  "  un  castello,  chiamato  prima  Ti^oja, 
poscia  Olivolo,  interpretato,  luogo  pieno."  It  seems  that  St 
Peter  appeared  in  person  to  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  and  com- 
manded liiin  to  found  in  his  honor,  a  churcli  in  Umt  spot  of 
the  rising  city  on  the  liialto  :  "  ove  avesse  vcduto  una  manditi 
di  buoi  e  di  pecore  pascolare  unitAmehto.  QuestA  fu  la  pro- 
dif(iofla  orif^inn  dotta  (IhioKa  di  San  Pu^t.ro,  v\\{\  jM)R(*.iii,  o  rino- 
vata,  o  ristaurata,  daOrso  Participazio  IV  Vcrcovo  OHvolcnHc, 
divenne  la  Cattedrale  della  Nuova  citta."  (Notizie  Storiclie 
delle  Chiese  e  Monasteri  di  Yenezia.  Padua,  1758.)  What 
there  was  so  prodigious  in  oxen  and  sheep  feeding  together, 
we  need  St.  Peter,  I  think,  to  tell  us.  The  title  of  Bishop  of 
Castello  was  first  taken  in  1091 :  St  Mai'k's  was  not  made  the 
cathedral  church  till  1807.  It  may  be  thought  hai'dly  fair  to 
conclude  the  small  importance  of  the  old  St.  Pietro  di  Castello 
fix>m  the  appeamnco  of  the  wretched  modernisations  of  1620. 
Vol.  L— 23 
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But  these  modemisationa  ai*e  spoken  of  as  improvements; 
and  I  find  no  notice  of  peculiar  beauties  in  the  older  building, 
either  in  the  work  above  quoted,  or  by  Sansovino  ;  who  only 
Bays  that  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fii*e  (as  evei^thing  in 
Venice  was,  I  think,  about  three  times  in  a  century),  in  the 
i-eign  of  Vital  Michele,  it  was  rebuilt  "  with  good  thick  walls, 
maintaining,  for  all  that,  the  order  of  its  arrangement  taken 
from  the  Greek  mode  of  building."  This  does  not  seem  the 
dciWTiption  of  a  very  cnthuBiastio  effort  to  rebuild  a  highly 
ornate  ciiUiodniL  The  present  church  is  among  the  least  in- 
teresting in  Venice  ;  a  wooden  bridge,  something  like  that  of 
Battersea  on  a  small  scale,  connects  its  island,  now  almost  de« 
serted,  with  a  wretched  suburb  of  the  city  behind  the  arsenal ; 
and  a  blank  level  of  lifeless  grass,  rotted  away  in  places  irather 
than  trodden,  is  extended  before  its  mildewed  fai9ade  and  soli- 
tai7  tower. 

6.    PAPAL   1>0WKU  IN   VKMIGK. 

I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
twenty-eighth  book  of  Daixi  for  some  account  of  the  restraints 
to  which  the  Venetian  clergy  were  subjected.  I  have  not  my- 
self been  able  to  devote  any  time  to  the  examination  of  the 
original  documents  bearing  on  this  matter,  but  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  a  friend,  who  will  not  at  present  per^ 
mit  me  to  give  his  name,  but  who  is  certainly  better  con- 
versant with  the  records  of  the  Venetian  State  than  any 
otlier  Englishman,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  genei*al 
reader : — 

*'  In  the  year  1410,  or  perhaps  at  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth 
century^  churchmen  were  excluded  from  the  Grand  Council 
and  declared  iucli^ble  to  civil  employment ;  and  in  tlie  same 
year,  1410,  the  Council  of  Ten,  with  the  Giunta,  decreed  that 
whenever  in  tlio  state's  councils  matters  conceming  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  were  being  treated,  all  the  kinsfolk  of  Venetian 
beneficed  clergymen  were  to  be  expelled  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1434,  the  uELATiONs  of  churclnnen  were  declaimed  ineligible  to 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  Home. 
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^'  Th6  VeneiiAiis  nevei*  gave  possession  of  any  see  in  their 
territories  to  bishops  unless  they  hocl  been  proposed  to  Uio 
pope  by  the  senate,  which  elected  the  patriarch,  who  was  8U][>- 
posed,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  liable  to  ex- 
amination by  his  Holiness,  as  an  act  of  confirmation  of  instal- 
L'ltiou ;  but  of  course,  everything  depended  on  the  relative 
l)ower  at  any  given  time  of  Homo  and  Venice  :  for  instance,  w 
few  days  after  the  accession  of  Julius  U,  in  1603,  he  requests 
the  Signory,  cap  in  hand,  to  allow  him  to  confer  the  ai'chbish- 
opric  of  Zara  on  a  dependant  of  his^  one  Cipico  the  Bishop 
of  Famagoeta.  Six  years  later,  when  Venice  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  leaguers  of  Cambrai,  that  furious  pope  would  assuredly 
have  confeiTed  Zara  on  Cipico  wmiouT  asking  leave.  In  1G08, 
the  rich  Camaldolite  Abbey  of  Vangadizza,  in  the  Polesino, 
fell  vacant  through  the  death  of  Lionardo  Loredano,  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  since  some  while.  The  Venetian  amba88.ar 
dor  at  Home  received  the  news  on  the  night  of  the  28th  De- 
cember ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  requested  Paul  IV.  not  to  dis- 
pose of  this  prefeimeni  until  he  heard  from  the  senate.  The 
pope  talked  of  '  poor  cardinals '  and  of  his  nephew,  but  made 
no  positive  reply  ;  and,  as  Francesco  Contarini  was  withdraw- 
ing, said  to  hiiri :  '  My  Lord  ambasRndov,  with  this  opportu- 
nity we  wiU  inform  you  that^  to  our  very  great  regret,  we  un- 
dei-stand  tliat  the  chiefs  of  the  Ten  mean  to  turn  sacristans  ; 
for  they  order  the  parish  priests  to  close  the  church  dooi*s  at 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  not  to  ring  the  bells  at  certain  houra.  This 
is  precisely  the  sacristan's  office ;  we  don't  know  why  their 
lordships,  by  printed  edicts,  which  we  have  seen,  choose  to  in- 
tetfoi*o  in  this  matter.  This  is  pure  and  mere  occloBiostical 
jnriFuliction ;  and  even,  in  cose  of  any  inconvonionco  arising, 
is  there  not  the  patriarch,  who  is  at  any  rat^o  3'our  own  ;  why 
not  apply  to  him,  who  could  remedy  these  irregulai'ities  ? 
These  ore  matters  which  cause  us  very  notable  displeasure ; 
we  say  so  that  they  may  be  written  and  known  :  it  is  decided 
by  the  councils  and  canons,  and  not  uttered  by  us,  that  who- 
soever foiTus  any  resolve  against  the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  can- 
not do  so  without  incurring  censure  :  and  in  order  that  Father 
Paul  [Bacon's  correspondent]  may  not  say  hereafter,  as  he  did 
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in  lu8  post  iimiingB,  that  our  proilecoaaoni  assented  either 
tacitly  or  by  x>^i^™^<>^>  ^®  declare  that  we  do  not  give  our 
assent^  nor  do  we  approve  it ;  nay,  we  blame  it^  and  let  this 
be  announced  in  Venice,  so  that^  for  the  rest^  every  one  may 
take  care  of  his  own  conscience.  St  Thomas  ti  Becket,  whose 
festival  is  celebrated  this  very  day,  sufifereil  martyrdom  for  the 
ecclesiastical  liberty  ;  it  is  our  duty  likewise  to  support  and 
defend  it'  Contarini  says  :  '  This  remonstrance  was  delivered 
with  Bomo  mtu'ktt  o£  un^^cr,  which  induced  mo  to  tell  him  how 
the  tiibuual  of  the  most  oxcollout  the  Lords  chiefs  oi  the  Ten  is 
in  our  couutiy  supreme ;  that  it  does  not  doits  business  unad- 
visedly, or  condescend  to  unwortliy  matters ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, should  those  Lords  have  come  to  any  public  declaration  of 
their  will,  it  must  be  attributed  to  orders  anterior,  and  to  im- 
memorial custom  and  authority,  recollecting  that,  on  former 
occasions  likewise,  similar  commissions  wei*e  given  to  prevent 
divoin  initou^ruitiou  ;  wherefore  an  upright  intention,  such  as 
this,  ought  jioL  to  bo  taken  in  any  other  bciiho  than  its  own, 
especially  as  the  parishes  of  Venice  were  in  her  own  gift,'  &c. 
Ac.  The  pope  persisted  in  bestowing  the  abbacy  on  his  nephew, 
but  the  republic  would  not  give  possession,  and  a  compromise 
was  e£fected  by  its  being  conferred  on  the  Venetian  Matteo 
Priuli,  who  allowed  the  cardinal  five  thousand  ducats  per  an- 
num out  of  its  revenues.  A  few  years  before  this,  this  very 
same  pope  excommunicated  the  State,  because  she  had  im- 
prisoned two  churchmen  for  heinous  crimes ;  the  strife  lasted 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  ended  through  the  mediation  of 
Henry  IV.,  at  whose  suit  the  prisoners  were  delivered  to  the 
French  ambassador,  who  made  them  over  to  a  papal  commis- 
sioner. 

*'  fu  January,  1484,  a  tournament  was  in  preparation  on  St 
jMark's  Square  :  some  mui'niura  had  been  heard  about  the  dis- 
iributiou  of  the  prizes  having  been  pre-arranged,  without  re- 
gard to  the  *  best  man.'  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ten  was 
walking  along  Eialto  on  the  28th  January,  when  a  young 
priest,  twenty-two  years  old,  a  sword-cutler's  son,  and  a  Bo- 
lognese,  and  one  of  Perugia,  both  nien-at-arniH  under  Uol>ert 
SansoYoriiK»,  fell  upon  a  clothier  with  drawn  weapons.     Tliu 
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chief  of  the  Ten  desired  they  might  be  seiased,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment the  priest  escaped  ;  he  was,  howeyer,  subsequentlj  re- 
taken, and  in  that  very  evening  hanged  by  torch-light  between 
the  columns  with  the  two  soldiers.  Innocent  YIQ.  was  less 
powerful  than  Paul  IV. ;   Venice  weaker  in  1605  than  in  148^. 

"  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  exclusion  from  the  Grand  Council,  whether  a»i 
the  end  of  the  fourtenth  or  commencement  of  the  following 
centuxy,  of  the  Venetian  eisclesiastics,  (as  induced  either  by 
the  republic's  acquisitions  on  the  main  land  then  made,  and 
which,  through  the  rich  benefices  they  embraced,  might  have 
rendered  an  ambitious  churchman  as  dangei*ous  in  the  Grand 
Council  us  a  victorious  condottiere  ;  or  from  di*ead  of  their 
allegiimce  being  divided  between  the  church  and  their  coim- 
try,  it  being  acknowledged  that  no  man  can  servo  two  mnsters,) 
did  not  render  them  hostile  to  their  fatherland,  whoso  in- 
terests were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  eagerly  fathered  by 
the  Venetian  prelates  at  Rome,  who,  in  their  turn,  received 
all  honor  at  Venice,  where  state  receptions  given  to  cardinals 
of  the  houses  of  Correr,  Grimani,  Cornaro,  Pisani,  Contarini, 
Zono,  Delfino,  and  others,  vouch  for  the  good  understanding 
that  existed  between  the  '  Papalists '  and  their  countrymen. 
The  Cardinal  Grimani  was  instrumental  in  detaching  Julius 
IL  from  the  league  of  Cambrai ;  the  Cardinal  Cornaro  always 
aided  the  state  to  obtain  anything  required  of  Leo  X.  ;  and, 
both  before  and  after  their  times,  all  Venetians  that  had  a 
seat  in  the  Sacred  College  were  i)atriots  rather  than  pluralists : 
I  mean  that  they  cared  more  for  Venice  than  for  their  bene- 
fices, admitting  thus  the  soundness  of  that  pohcy  which  de- 
niod  thorn  adniiflmou  int.o  iho  Grand  Council." 

To  this  interesting  statement,  I  shall  add,  from  the  twenlA- 
eighth  book  of  Darn,  two  passages,  well  deserving  consideni- 
tion  by  us  English  in  present  days : 

"  Pour  6tre  parfaitement  assur6e  centre  les  envahissemcnts 
de  la  puissance  eccl68ia8tique,  Venise  commen9a  pai*  lui  uter 
tout  pretexte  d'intervenir  dans  les  affaires  de  TEtat ;  elle  reata 
invariablement  fid61e  an  dogme.  Jamais  aucune  des  opinions 
nouvelles  n*y  prit  la  moindre  faveur  ;  jamais  aucun  h^r^siarque 
ue  soi-tit  de  Venise. '  Les  conciles,  les  disputes,  les  gueiTcs  de 
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religion,  se  pass&rent  sans  qu'elle  y  prit  jamais  la  moindre 
part.  luobronlable  dans  sa  foi,  elle  ne  fut  pas  moins  invaria- 
ble dans  son  sjrstc^me  de  tolerance.  Non  seulement  ses  sujets 
(le  la  religion  grecque  conservei*ent  Texercise  de  leur  culte, 
leurs  6veques  et  leurs  pr6ires;  mois  les  Protestantes,  les 
Anneniens,  les  Mahomitans,  les  Juife,  ioutes  les  religions, 
loutes  les  sectes  qui  se  trouvaient  dons  Yenise,  avaient  des 
temples,  et  la  sepulture  dans  les  £glises  n'^tait  point  refusu 
aux  lier6tique&  Une  police  vigilante  s*appliquait  avec  le 
minno  Hoin  it  ^toindra  les  disoonles,  ot  t\  onipOcLor  los  fana- 
iiquoB  ot  les  uovateurs  de  troubler  TEtat" 

"  Si  on  consid5re  que  c'est  dansim  temps  oil  presque  toutes 
les  nations  trembloient  devant  la  puissance  pontificale,  que 
les  Yonitiens  surent  tenir  leur  dergd  dans  la  dependance,  et 
braver  souveht  les  censui'es  eccK^siostiques  et  les  interdits, 
sans  encourir  jamais  aucun  reproche  sur  la  pui'eto  do  leur 
foi,  on  sera  force  de  reconnaltre  que  cette  republique  avait 
dcvanc6  de  loin  les  autres  peuples  dons  cette  partie  de  la 
science  du  gouvemement  La  f ameuse  maxime, '  Siamo  vene- 
ziani,  poi  ohristiani,'  n'ctait  qu'une  formule  6nergique  qui  ne 
prouvait  point  quils  voulussent  placer  Tintor^t  de  la  religion 
apr^s  celui  de  TEtat,  mais  qui  annon^ait  leur  invariable  r6- 
solution  de  ne  pas  soufifnr  qu'un  pouvoir  etranger  portat 
atteinte  aux  droits  de  la  r6publique. 

**  DouB  toute  la  duree  de  son  existence,  au  milieu  dos  rcvers 
comnie  dans  la  pro8p6rito,  cet  inobnuilablo  gonvorncment  ne 
lit  qu*une  seule  fois  des  concessions  a  la  cour  de  llome,  et  ce 
fut  pour  detacher  le  Pape  Jules  II.  de  la  ligue  de  Gambrai. 

'/Jamais  il  ne  se  relacha  du  soin  de  tenir  le  clerg6  dans  une 

'nullite  absolue  relativement  aux  affaires  politiques;  on  pent 

cii  juj^cr  par  la  conduite  qu'il  tint  avecTordre  religieux  le  plus 

rcdou table  et  le  plus  uccoutumo  a  s'immiscer  dans  les  secrets 

do  TEttit  et  dans  les  iiiterots  temporels." 

The  nmin  points,  next  stntod,  respecting  the  Jesuits  arc, 
that  the  decree  which  permitted  their  establishment  in  Venice 
required  formiil  renewal  every  three  years ;  that  no  Jesuit 
could  stay  in  Venice  more  than  tlaeo  years  ;  that  the  slightest 
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diflobedienoo  to  tlie  authority  of  the  govemmont  was  inntantlj 
punished  by  imprisonmeut ;  that  uo  Veuctian  could  outer  iho 
order  without  express  peimission  from  the  government ;  that 
the  notaries  were  forbidden  to  sanction  any  testumentoiy  dis- 
posal of  property  to  the  Jesuits ;  finally,  tliat  the  heads  of 
noble  families  were  forbidden  to  permit  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  tlio  Jesuits'  colleges,  on  pain  of  degradation  fi*om  , 
their  rank. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  enforcement  of  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  the  councils  of  the  state,  dates 
exactly  from  the  period  which  I  have  marked  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  power.  The  Ro- 
manist is  \yolcomo  to  his  advantage  in  this  fact,  if  advantage 
it  be ;  for  I  do  not  bring  forward  the  conduct  of  the  senate 
of  Venice,  as  Daru  does,  by  way  of  an  example  of  the  general 
science  of  government  The  Venetians  accomplished  therein 
what  we  ridiculously  call  a  separation  of  **  Church  and  State  ** 
(as  if  the  State  were  not,  in  all  Christendom,  necessarily  also 
the  Church*),  but  ought  to  coll  a  separation  of  lay  and  clerical 
officers.  I  do  not  point  out  this  separation  as  subject  of 
praise,  but  as  the  witness  bonie  by  the  Venetians  against  tlio 
jn'inciplofl  of  tljo  l^ijMw.y.  If  tlioy  wore  \jo  blaino,  in  yielilin;^' 
to  their  fear  of  the  ambitious  spirit  of  llomo  so  far  ns  to  de- 
prive their  councils  of  all  religious  element,  what  excuse  are 
we  to  offer  for  the  state,  which,  with  Lords  Spiritual  of  her 
own  faith  already  in  her  senate,  permits  the  polity  of  Home 
to  be  represented  by  lay  members  ?  To  have  sacrificed  relig- 
ion to  mistAkon  policy,  or  purchased  security  with  ignominy, 
would  have  l>eeii  no  new  ihing  in  tlio  worhVs  liisUiry  ;  but  to 
bo  at  once  impious  and  im]K)litic,  and  sookfor  danger  tlirongh 
dislionor,  was  reserved  for  the  English  parliament  of  1829. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  referring  to,  and  fai*- 
ther  enforcing,  the  note  on  this  subject  which,  not  without 
deliberation,  I  appended  to  the  "  Seven  Lamps  ; "  and  of  add- 
ing to  it  the  following  passage,  written  by  my  father  in  the 
year  1839,  and  published  in  one  of  the  journals  of  that  yeai* : 

*  Compare  Appendix  12. 
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— A  poaaage  roinarkable  oa  muck  for  ito  iairinsio  Talaa,  as  for 
having  ataioci,  twolve  yeara  ago,  irutha  to  which  the  mind  ol 
Knglniul  aeeiuH  hut  now,  and  thai  alowly,  awakening. 

**  Wo  hear  it  aaid,  that  it  cannot  be  merely  the  Soman  re- 
ligion tlmt  Cttuaoa  the  difficulty  [reapecting  Ireland],  for  we 
w<n'o  once  all  lioman  Catholioa,  and  nationa  abroad  of  this 
t\M\  are  not  aa  the  Iriali.  It  ia  totally  overlooked,  that  when 
wo  were  ao,  our  government  woa  deapotic,  and  fit  to  cope  with 
lliiH  diingoi'oiiH  roligion,  m  niont  of  tho  Gonliiionlnl  govoni- 
iMiinl^  yot  iii'o.  Ill  what  Ittjuum  Oiilholio  attiUi,  or  in  what  itgo 
of  ilunniu  OiiUiolic  England,  did  wo  uvor  hoiu*  of  auuh  ugitutiuu 
na  now  oxiata  in  Ireland  by  evil  men  taking  advantage  of  an 
nnonndouH  Htaio  of  ihinga — RoniAU  Catholic  ignorance  in  the 
people,  IVoluHlunt  tolnrution  in  Uio  government?  Wo  Iiave 
yot  to  feel  tho  troinendoua  difficulty  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
oniiuioipation  lion  iuv(»lvod  \ih.  Too  late  we  discover  that  a 
Uoniuu  Oulliolio  Ih  wholly  iniuipublo  of  boing  aiifuly  <'.o]niectod 
with  ih()  Jiritiah  conMtilution,  aa  it  now  oxiHta,  in  any  near  t^ 
laiion,  Tlie  proaent  conatituiion  iano  longer  fit  for  Catholica. 
It  IN  a  creature  oMMontially  Pi-oteatant,  gi*owing  with  the  gi*owth, 
and  atrongUioning  with  the  airength,  of  Proteatantiam.  So 
entirely  ia  Protoataniiam  interwoven  with  the  whole  fiuihe  of 
our  oonatitution  and  lawa,  that  I  talco  my  stand  on  this,  against 
all  agitatora  in  oxiutonco,  tlmt  the  lioman  religion  is  totally 
incompatible  with  tho  Ihitiuh  constitution.  We  have,  in  tid- 
ing to  cond)ino  tlioni,  got  into  a  nnize  of  diflicultics  ;  wo  are 
the  worse,  and  Ireland  none  the  better.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
nuuiicipal  reform  or  popular  Lords  Lieutenant  The  mild 
Hway  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  not  strong  enough  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  population.  The  stem  soul  of  a.  Bepublican 
would  not  shrink  from  sending  half  the  misguided  population 
and  all  the  priests  into  exile,  and  planting  in  their  j^laco  an 
industrious  Protestant  people.  But  you  cannot  do  iliiu,  and 
you  cannot  convert  the  Irish,  nor  by  other  means  make  them 
fit  to  wear  the  mild  restraints  of  a  Protestant  Government. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  strange  logic  that  begot  the  idea  of  ad- 
mitting Catholi(;s  to  adminiHler  any  part  of  our  laws  or  consti- 
tution.    It  was  mlmittod  by  all  that,  by  tho  very  act  of  aban- 
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cloning  the  lloinan  religion,  wo  bocnmo  a  f  roo  find  onlighionc<l 
people.  It  was  only  by  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  that  slavish 
religion  that  we  attained  to  the  freedom  of  thought  which  has 
advanced  us  in  the  scale  of  society.  We  ore  so  much  advanced 
by  adopting  and  adhering  to  a  reformed  religion,  that  to  prove 
our  liberal  and  unprejudiced  views,  we  throw  down  the  bai*- 
rioi*s  betwixt  the  two  religions,  of  which  the  one  is  the  ac- 
knowledged cause  of  light  and  knowledge,  the  other  the  cause 
of  da^kn^  and  ignomuce.  We  are  so  much  altered  to  the 
better  by  leaving  this  people  entirely,  and  giving  them  neither 
part  nor  lot  amongst  us,  that  it  becomes  proper  to  mingle 
again  with  them.  We  have  found  so  much  good  in  leaving 
them,  that  we  deem  it  the  best  possible  reason  for  returning 
to  be  among  them.  No  fear  of  their  Church  again  shaking 
us,  with  all  bur  light  and  knowledge.  It  is  true,  the  most 
enlightened  nations  fell  under  the  spell  of  her  enchantments, 
fell  into  total  darkness  and  superatitiou  ;  but  no  fear  of  us — 
we  are  too  well  informed !  What  miserable  reasoning  I  infat- 
uated presumption  I  I  fear  me,  when  the  Eoman  religion 
roUed  her  clouds  of  darkness  over  the  earlier  ages,  that  she 
quenched  as  much  light,  and  knowledge,  and  judgment  as 
oiu:  modern  Liberals  have  ever  displayed.  I  do  not  expect  a 
statesman  to  discuss  the  point  of  Titmsubstautiation  betwixt 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  nor  to  trace  the  naiTow  lines  which 
divide  Protestant  sectarians  from  each  other;  but  can  any 
statesman  that  shall  have  taken  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
face  of  Europe,  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  choice  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion  ?  If  he  unfortunately  knew  nothing  of  its  be- 
ing the  true  one  in  regard  to  our  eternal  intorosts,  he  is  at 
least  Imund  (o  see  whether  it  bo  not  the  best  for  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  a  people.  He  may  bo  but  moderately  imbued 
with  pious  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  a  kingdom,  but  at  least  he 
will  be  expected  to  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of  religion, 
as  of  law  or  government ;  and  blind,  indeed,  must  he  be  if  he 
docs  not  discern  that,  in  neglecting  to  cherish  the  Protestant 
faith,  or  in  too  easily  yielding  to  any  encroachments  on  it,  he 
is  foregoing  the  use  of  a  stiite  engine  more  powerful  than  all 
the  laws  which  the  uninspired  legislators  of  the  earth  havo 
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ever  promulgated,  in  promoting  the  kappiuess,  iko  peace, 
pi*ospeiity,  and  the  oi-der,  the  industiy,  and  the  wealth,  of  a 
people ;  in  forming  every  quality  valuable  or  desirable  in  a 
subject  or  a  citizen ;  in  sustaining  the  public  mind  at  that 
point  of  education  and  information  that  forms  the  best  se- 
cuiity  for  the  state,  and  the  best  preservative  for  the  freedom 
of  a  people,  whether  religious  or  poUticaL" 

6.   IU£NAISSANC£  ORNAMENTS. 

There  having  been  three  principal  styles  of  architecture  in 
Venice, — the  Oi*eek  or  Byzantine,  the  Gk>thic,  and  the  Itenais- 
sauce,  it  will  bo  shown,  in  the  sequel,  that  tlie  llenaissance 
itself  is  divided  into  three  coiTcspondent  famiUes :  Renaissance 
engrafted  on  Byzantine,  which  is  earliest  and  best ;  Renais- 
sance engrafted  on  Gothic,  which  is  second,  and  second  best ; 
RoiiaisHiuico  on  RonaiHsanco,  which  is  double  darkness,  and 
worst  of  all.  Tho  paliusos  in  whi(*Ji  RonaisHtuico  is  ongnifted 
on  Byzantine  are  those  noticed  by  C!ommynes :  they  are  char- 
actei-ized  by  an  ornamentation  very  closely  resembling,  and 
in  some  cases  identical  with,  early  Byzantine  work  ;  namely, 
gi*oups  of  colored  marble  circles  inclosed  in  interlacing  band& 
I  have  put  on  the  opposite  page  one  of  these  ornaments,  from 
tlie  Ca'  Trevisan,  in  which  a  most  curious  and  delicate  piece 
of  inlaid  design  is  intix>duced  into  a  band  which  is  almost  ex- 
actly copied  from  tho  church  of  Theotocos  at  Constantinople, 
and  correspondent  with  others  in  St.  Mai*k'&  Tiiere  is  also 
much  Byzantine  feeling  in  the  treatment  of  the  animals,  es- 
pecially in  the  two  birds  of  the  lower  compartment,  while  the 
peculiar  cuitcs  of  the  cinque  cento  leafage  are  visible  in  tho 
leaves  above.  The  dove,  alighted,  with  the  olive-branch 
plucked  off,  is  opposed  to  the  i*aveu  with  restless  expanded 
wings.  Beneath  ai'e  evideutl}'  the  two  sacrifices  "of  every 
clean  fowl  and  of  every  clean  beast."  The  color  is  given  with 
green  and  white  marbles,  the  dove  relieved  on  a  ground  of 
gi-ayish  green,  and  all  is  exquisitely  finished. 

In  Plato  L,  p.  27,  the  upper  figure  is  from  tho  siuno  piiliico 
(Oa*  Trevisan),  aud  it  is  very  intoreHtinjif  in  iU  propoitioiis.    If 
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we  tftke  five  circles  in  geometrical  proportion,  each  diameter 
being  two-tliirds  of  the  diameter  next  above  it^  and  ai*i*auge 
the  circles  so  proportioned,  in  contact  with  each  other,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  plate,  we  shall  find  that  an  increase  quite 
imperceptible  in  the  diameter  of  the  circles  in  the  angles, 
will  enable  us  to  inscribe  the  whole  in  a  square.  The  lines  so 
described  will  then  inm  in  the  centre  of  the  white  banda  I 
cannot  be  certain  that  this  is  the  actual  construction  of  the 
Trevisan  design,  because  it  is  on  a  high  wall  surface,  where  I 
could  not  get  at  its  measurements  ;  but  I  found  this  construc- 
tion exactly  coincide  with  the  lines  of  my  eye  sketch.  The 
lower  figure  in  Plate  L  is  from  the  front  of  the  Oa*  Doiio,  and 
probably  struck  the  eye  of  Commynes  in  its  first  brightnosa 
Salvatico,  indeed,  considers  both  the  Oa'  Trevisan  (which  once 
belonged  to  Bianca  Gappello)  and  the  Ca'  Dario,  as  buildings 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  defer  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion at  present,  but  have,  I  believe,  sufficient  reason  for  as- 
suming the  Ca'  Dario  to  have  been  built  about  1486,  and  the 
Ga'  Trevisan  not  much  later. 

7.    VAIUBTIES   OF   THE   ORDERS. 

Of  these  phantasms  and  grotoscjnos,  one  of  some  gonnral  im- 
portance is  that  commonly  called  Ionic,  of  which  the  idea  was 
taken  (Yitruvius  says)  from  a  woman's  hair,  curled ;  but  its 
lateral  proceRscfl  look  more  like  rams'  horns  :  bo  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  a  more  2)ioco  of  ngrooablo  extravagance,  and  if,  inHtoad  of 
rams'  horns,  you  put  ibex  horns,  or  cows'  horns,  or  an  ass's 
head  at  once,  you  ^vill  have  ibex  ordoin,  or  ass  onlors,  or  any 
number  of  other  ordci*s,  one  for  every  head  or  hoiii.  You 
may  have  heard  of  another  order,  the  Composite,  which  is 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  mixed,  and  is  one  of  the  worst  of  ten 
thousand  forms  referable  to  the  Corinthian  as  their  head  :  it 
may  be  described  as  a  spoiled  Corinthian.  And  you  may  have 
also  heard  of  another  order,  called  Tuscan  (which  is  no  order 
at  nil,  but  a  spoiled  Doric) :  and  of  another  called  Roman 
Doric,  which  is  Doric  more  spoiled,  both  which  are  simply 
among  the  most  stupid  viuiatiuuH  over  ijiveutod  \\\ion  forms 
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already  known.  I  find  also  in  a  French  pamphlet  upon  arohi- 
iecture,*  as  applied  to  shops  and  dwellmg  houses,  a  sixth 
order,  the  *'  Ordre  Fran9ais,"  at  least  as  good  as  any  of  the 
three  last,  and  to  be  hailed  with  acclamation,  considering 
whence  it  comes,  there  being  usually  more  tendency  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel  to  the  confusion  of  "  ordei-s  "  than 
thoir  multiplication :  but  the  reader  will  find  in  the  end  tliat 
tliero  01*6  in  very  deed  only  two  orders,  of  which  tho  Greek, 
Doric),  and  Ooriuthian  are  tho  first  examples,  and  Uhuj  not 
perfect,  nor  in  anywise  sulTlciontly  i*epreMontiitivo  of  tho  vast 
families  to  which  they  belong ;  but  being  the  first  and  the 
best  known,  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  types  of 
the  rest  The  essential  distinctions  of  the  two  great  orders 
he  will  find  explained  in  §§  xxxv.  and  xxxvl  of  Ohap.  XXYII., 
and  in  the  passages  there  referred  to ;  but  I  should  rather  de- 
sire that  these  passages  might  be  rcac^l  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur. 

8.  THE  NOBTHEBN  SNEBGY. 

I  have  sketched  above,  in  the  First  Chapter,  the  great  events 
of  architectural  history  in  the  simplest  and  fewest  words  I 
could  ;  but  this  indraught  of  the  Lombard  energies  upon  the 
Byzantine  rest,  like  a  wild  north  wind  descending  into  a  space 
of  rorified  atmosphere,  and  encountered  by  an  Arab  simoom 
from  the  south,  may  well  require  from  us  some  farther  atten- 
tion ;  for  tlio  diiroroncos  in  all  thouo  hcIiooIh  are  more  in  tho 
degrees  of  their  impetuosity  and  relinonient  (Uicso  (pialilies 
being,  in  most  cases,  in  inverse  i*atio,  yet  much  united  by  the 
Ambs)  than  in  the  style  of  the  ornaments  they  employ.  Tlio 
same  leaves,  the  same  animals,  the  same  arrangements,  are 
used  by  Scandinavians,  ancient  Britons,  Saxons,   Normans, 

♦  L'Artisto  on  Batimonts,  par  Louis  Bertcnnx :  Dijon,  1848.  My 
printer  writes  at  tlio  sido  of  tlie  page  a  noto,  wliicli  I  insert  witli  tlianks : 
— "  This  is  not  tlio  first  attempt  at  a  French  order.  The  writer  has  a 
Treatise  by  Sebastian  Le  Clero,  a  great  man  in  his  generation,  which  con- 
tains a  Roman  order,  a  Spanish  order,  which  tho  inventor  appears  to 
think  very  grand,  and  a  new  French  order  nationalised  by  tho  Gallio 
cock  crowing  and  clapping  ita  wings  in  tho  capital." 
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Lombards,  Unmans,  Byzantines,  and  Arabians ;  all  being  alike 
descended  through  classic  Greece  from  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
and  some  from  Phoenicia.  The  belts  which  encompass  the 
Ass^an  bulls,  in  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum,  are  the 
same  as  the  belts  of  the  ornaments  found  in  Scandinavian 
tumuli ;  their  method  of  oiiiamentntion  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  gate  of  Mycenoo,  and  of  the  Lombard  pulpit  of  St.  Am- 
brogio  of  Milan,  atd  of  the  church  of  Theotocos  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  essential  differences  among  the  great  schools  ai-e 
their  differences  of  temper  and  treatment,  and  science  of  ex- 
pression; it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Norman  ornaments,  and 
Lombard  ornaments,  and  Byzantine  ornaments,  as  formally 
distinguished ;  but  there  is  iiTCcoucileablo  sepamtiou  between 
Arab  temper,  and  Lombard  temper,  and  Byzantine  temper. 

Now,  OS  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  compai-o  the  three 
schools,  it  appears  to  mo  tliat  the  Arab  and  Lombard  are  both 
distinguished  from  the  Byzantine  by  their  energy  and  love  of 
excitement^  but  the  Lombard  stands  alone  in  his  love  of  jest : 
Neither  an  Arab  nor  Byzantine  ever  jests  in  his  architecture  ; 
the  Lombard  has  great  difficulty  in  ever  being  thoroughly 
sorions ;  tlms  they  represent  three  conditions  of  humanity, 
one  in  porf(5ct  rest,  the  Byzantine,  with  ex(|u!nitu  perception 
of  grace  and  dignity  ;  the  Anib,  with  the  sanio  i>orccption  of 
grace,  but  with  a  restless  fever  in  his  blood  ;  the  Lombard, 
equally  energetic,  but  not  burning  himself  away,  capable  of 
submitting  to  law,  and  of  enjopng  jest.  But  the  Arabian 
feverishness  infects  even  the  Lombard  in  the  South,  showing 
itself,  however,  in  endless  invention,  with  a  refreshing  firmness 
and  onh^r  direc^ling  Mio  whole  of  it  Tlinoxritoninnt  is  gi*<wvl^ 
est  in  the  earliest  times,  most  of  all  shown  in  St-.  Michelle  of 
Pavia ;  and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  connect  much  of  ifs 
peculiar  manifestations  with  the  Lombard's  habits  of  eating 
and  drinking,  especially  his  camivorousness.  The  Lombard 
of  early  times  seems  to  have  been  exactly  what  a  tiger  would 
be,  if  you  could  give  liim  love  of  a  joke,  vigorous  imagination, 
strong  sense  of  justice,  fear  of  hell,  knowledge  of  northern 
mythology,  a  stone  den,  and  a  mallet  and  chisel ;  fancy  him 
pacing  up  and  down  in  tlie  said  den  to  digest  his  dinner,  and 
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striking  on  the  ^vaIl,  with  n  new  fancy  in  Lis  Load,  at  overy 
tui-n,  and  you  Lave  the  Lombardio  sculptor.  As  civilisation 
increases  the  supply  of  vegetables,  and  shortens  that  of  wild 
beasts^  the  excitement  diminishes ;  it  is  still  strong  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Lyons  and  Bouen  ;  it  dies  away  gradu- 
ally in  the  later  Gothic,  and  is  quite  extinct  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy. 

I  think  I  shall  best  illustrate  this  general  idea  by  simply  ^ 
copying  the  entries  in  my  dioiy  which  wei*o  written  when, 
after  six  months'  close  study  of  Byzantine  work  in  Venice,  I 
came  again  to  tlie  Lombai*d  work  of  Verona  and  Pavia.  There 
are  some  other  points  alluded  to  in  these  entries  not  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  matter  immediately  in  hand  ;  but  I  have  left  them, 
as  they  will  be  of  use  hereafter. 

*'  (Verona.)  Comparing  the  arabesque  and  sculpture  of  the 
Duomo  hero  witli  St.  Moi'k's,  the  first  thing  that  sti'ikes  one 
iH  iho  low  nilicf,  the  second,  the  gi*eator  motion  and  spirit, 
with  iniiuitiJy  loss  grnco  and  scioiico.  With  the  iiyzantino, 
.  however  rude  the  cutting,  every  line  is  lovely,  and  the  animals 
.  or  men  ai*e  i)laced  in  any  attitudes  which  secure  ornamental 
effect^  sometimes  impossible  ones,  always  severe,  restrained, 
or  languid.  With  the  Romanesque  workmen  all  the  figures 
show  the  effort  (often  successful)  to  express  energetic  action ; 
hunting  chiefly,  much  fighting,  and  both  spirited  ;  some  of  the 
dogs  running  capitally,  straining  to  it,  tmd  the  knights  hitting 
hai*d,  while  yet  the  faces  and  drawing  are  in  the  last  degree 
barbai*ou&  At  Venice  all  is  gi'aceful,  fixed,  or  languid  ;  the 
eastern  torpor  is  in  every  line, — the  mark  of  a  school  formed 
on  severe  huditions,  and  keeping  to  them,  and  never  likely  or 
desirous  to  rise  beyond  them,  but  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
'   beauty,  and  much  solemn  reUgious  faith. 

"If  the  Greek  outer  archivolt  of  St  Mark's  is  Byzantine,  the 
law  is  somowliat  broken  by  its  busy  domesticity  ;  figures  en- 
gaged in  every  tmde,  and  in  the  preparation  of  viands  of  all 
kinds ;  a  crowded  kind  of  London  Christmas  scene,  inter- 
leaved (hterally)  by  the  superb  balls  of  leafage,  unique  in 
sculpture  ;  but  oven  this  is  strongly  oppoHod  (o  the  wild  war 
and  chase  ptujsion  of  the  Lombard.     Farther,  the  Ijonibaixl 
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bnilding  is  as  Bharp,  precise,  and  accurate,  as  that  of  St. 
Mark's  is  careless.  The  Byzantines  seem  to  have  been  too 
lassy  to  put  their  stones  together ;  and,  in  general,  my  first 
*  impression  on  coming  to  Verona,  after  four  months  in  Venice, 
is  of  the  exquisitely  neat  masonry  and  perfect  feeling  here ;  a 
style  of  Gothic  formed  by  a  combination  of  Lombard  surface 
ornament  with  Pisan  Gk)thic,  than  which  nothing  can  possibly 
be  more  chaste,  pure,  or  solemn." 

I  have  said  much  of  the  shafts  of  the  entrance  to  the  crypt 
of  St  Zeno ;  *  the  following  note  of  the  sculptui*es  on  the 
archivolt  above  them  is  to  our  present  purpose : 

"  It  is  covered  by  very  light  but  most  effective  bas-roliofs  of 
jesting  subject : — two  cocks  canning  on  their  shoulders  a  long 
staff  to  which  a  fox  (?)  is  tied  by  the  legs,  hanging  down  be- 
tween them  :  the  strut  of  the  foremost  cock,  lifting  one  leg  at 
right  angles  to  the  other,  is  delicioua  Then  a  stag  hunt,  with 
a  centaur  horseman  drawing  a  bow  ;  the  arrow  has  gone  clear 
through  the  stag's  throat,  and  is  sticking  there.  Several  capi- 
tal hunts  with  dogs,  with  fruit  trees  between,  and  birds  in 
them  ;  the  leaves,  considering  the  early  time,  singularly  well 
sot,  with  the  edges  outwards,  shni-p,  and  deep  cut :  snails  and 
frogs  filling  up  the  intei*vals,  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  with 
some  saucy  puppies  on  their  liind  legs,  two  or  three  nonde- 
script beasts ;  and,  finally,  on  the  centre  of  one  of  the  arches 
on  the  south  side,  an  elephant  and  castle, — a  very  strange  ele- 
phant, yet  cut  as  if  the  carver  had  seen  one. 

Observe  this  elephant  and  castle  ;  we  shall  meet  with  him 
fai-ther  north. 

"Tlicso  sculptures  of  St.  Zeno  are,  however,  quite  quint  and 
tamo  compared  witli  those  of  St.  Micholo  of  Pavia,  wliich  are 
designed  also  in  a  somewhat  gloomier  mood  ;  significative,  as  I 
tliink,  of  indigestion.  (Note  that  they  are  much  earlier  than 
St.  Zeno  ;  of  the  seventh  century  at  latest.  There  is  more  of 
nightmare,  and  less  of  wit  in  them.)  Lord  Lindsay  has  de- 
scribed them  admirably,  but  has  not  said  half  enough  ;  the 
state  of  mind  represented  by  the  west  front  is  more  that  of  a 

♦  The  lower  gronp  in  Plato  XVII. 
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foyerisli  ilronm,  Uian  resultant  from  any  dotorminoil  Architect- 
ural purpose,  or  even  from  any  definite  love  and  delight  in 
the  grotesque.  One  capital  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  grinning 
heads,  other  heads  grow  out  of  two  bodies,  or  out  of  and  under 
feet ;  the  creatures  are  all  fighting,  or  devouring,  or  stiniggling 
which  shall  be  uppermost,  and  yet  in  an  ineffectual  way,  as  if 
they  would  fight  for  ever,  and  come  to  no  decision.  Neither 
sphinxes  nor  centaurs  did  I  notice,  nor  a  single  peacock  (I  be- 
lieve ^HBAcocks  to  be  purely  Byzantine),  but  mermaids  wiUi  lion 
tfiilH  (Uiu  Noulptor  liaving  i>orliiipu  Hoon  doublo  at  the  tiuio), 
stnmgo,  Lu'go  fish,  apes,  stags  (bulk?),  dogs,  wolves,  and 
hoi*ses,  giiffins,  eagles,  long-tailed  birds  (cocks  ?),  hawks,  and 
ditigons,  without  end,  or  with  a  dozen  of  ends,  aa  the  case  may 
be  ;  smaller  birds,  with  rabbits,  and  small  uondesciipts,  filling 
the  friezes.  The  actual  leaf,  which  is  used  in  the  best  Byzan- 
tine mouhlings  at  Venice,  occurs  in  pai-ts  of  these  Pavian  de- 
sigua  But  the  Lombard  animals  are  all  alive^  and  fiercely 
alive  too,  idl  inijmtience  and  spring  :  the  Byzantine  birds  peck 
idly  at  the  fi-uit,  and  the  animals  hardly  touch  it  with  their 
nosea  The  cinque  cento  birds  in  Venice  hold  it  up  daintily, 
like  train-bearers ;  the  birds  in  the  earlier  Gothic  peck  at  it 
hungrUy  and  naturally ;  but  the  Lombard  beasts  gripe  at  it 
like  tigers,  and  tear  it  ofif  with  writhing  lips  and  glaring  eyes. 
They  are  exactly  like  Jip  with  the  bit  of  geranium,  wor- 
rying imaginary  cats  in  it." 

Tlie  notice  of  tlio  leaf  in  the  above  extract  is  important, — it 
is  the  vine-leaf  ;  used  constiuitly  both  by  Byzantines  and  Lom- 
bards, but  by  the  latter  with  especial  frequency,  though  at 
this  time  they  were  hardly  able  to  indicate  what  they  meant. 
It  forms  the  most  remarkable  generaUty  of  the  St  Michele 
decoration  ;  though,  had  it  not  luckily  been  carved  on  the 
fayade,  twining  round  a  stake,  and  with  gi*ape8, 1  should  never 
have  known  what  it  wiis  meant  for,  its  general  form  being  a 
succession  jof  shai'p  lobes,  with  incised  furrows  to  tlie  point  of 
each.  But  it  is  thrown  about  in  endless  change  ;  four  or  five 
varieties  of  it  might  be  found  on  every  cluster  of  capitals :  and 
not  content  wiili  this,  tlio  Jjoinbtird.s  liiut  the  same  form  oven 
in  thou*  griilin  wings.     They  love  tiio  vine  very  lieartiiy. 
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In  St.  Michele  of  Lucca  we  bAve  perhaps  the  noblest  instance 
in  Itnly  of  the  Lonilmrd  spirit  in  its  later  i-efmemoni  It  is 
some  four  centuries  later  than  St.  Michele  of  Pavia,  and  tlie 
method  of  workmanship  is  altogether  different  In  the  Parian 
church,  nearly  all  the  ornament  is  cut  in  a  coai*se  sandstone, 
in  lN)]d  relief :  a  darker  and  liardor  stone  (I  tliink,  not  soq)cn- 
iine,  Dut  its  surface  is  so  disguised  by  the  lustre  of  ages  that 
I  could  not  be  certain)  is  used  for  the  capitals  of  the  western 
door,  which  ai'e  especially  elaborate  in  their  sculpture ; — two 
devilish  apes,  or  apish  devils,  I  know  not  which,  with  biistly 
moustaches  and  edgy  teeth,  half-crouching,  with  their  hands 
impertinently  on  their  kneed,  ready  for  a  spit  or  a  spring  if 
one  goes  near  them  ;  but  all  is  pure  bossy  sculpture  ;  there  is 
no  inlaying,  except  of  some  variegated  tiles  in  the  shape  of 
saucers  set  concave  (an  ornament  used  also  very  gracefully  in 
St  Jacopo  of  Bologna) :  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  chui'ch 
is  enriched  with  the  massy  reliefs,  well  preserved  eveiywhere 
above  the  reach  of  human  animals,  but  utterly  dcsiro3'ed  to 
some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  worn  away  into  large 
cellular  hollows  and  caverns,  some  almost  deep  enough  to  ren- 
der the  walls  unsafe,  entirely  owing  to  the  imcR  i-o  which  the 
rocnsflofl  of  the  church  are  dodic^atod  by  j.lio  rolinod  and  liigli- 
niinded  Ilnlians.  Jhit  Ht^  Micliolo  of  Tjiurn  jh  wronglit  en- 
tirely in  white  marble  and  green  seri>cntine  ;  there  is  hardly 
any  relieved  sculpture  except  in  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  and 
cornices,  and  all  the  designs  of  wall  ornament  are  inlaid  with 
exquisite  precision — white  on  dark  ground  ;  the  ground  being 
cut  out  and  filled  with  seipentine,  the  figures  left  in  solid 
marble.  TJie  designs  of  the  Pavian  church  are  onrniBtcd  on 
the  walls  ;  of  the  Lucchcso,  incorpomtcd  with  tlioni ;  Rinall 
portions  of  real  sculpture  being  introduced  exactly  where  the 
eye,  after  its  rest  on  the  flatness  of  the  wall,  will  take  most 
dehght  in  the  piece  of  substantial  form.  The  entire  arrange- 
ment is  perfect  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  morbid  restlessness 
of  the  old  designs  is  now  appeased.  Geometry  seems  to  have 
acted  as  a  febrifuge,  for  beautiful  geometrical  designs  are  in- 
troduced amidst  the  tumult  of  the  hunt ;  and  there  is  no  more 
seeing  double,  nor  ghastly  monstrosity  of  conception ;  no  more 
Vol.  I.— 24 
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oiuling  i>f  ovoryiliing  iu  somoihing  elue ;  no  mora  disputing 
for  spare  legs  among  bewildered  bodies  ;  uo  more  setting  ou 
of  heads  wrong  side  foi'emost  The  fragments  liave  come 
together :  we  are  out  of  the  Inferno  with  its  weeping  down 
the  spine ;  we  are  iu  the  fair  hunting-fields  of  the  Lucchese 
mountains  (though  they  hod  their  tears  also), — with  hoi-se, 
and  liound,  and  hawk ;  and  meny  blast  of  the  trumpet-^Very 
strange  creatures  to  be  hunted,  in  all  truth ;  but  still  creatures 
with  a  single  head,  and  that  on  their  shoulders,  which  is  ex- 
actly the  lost  place  in  the  Paviiiu  ohui*ch  whci-o  a  head  is  to  be 
looked  for. 

My  good  hiend  Mr.  Cockerell  wonders,  in  one  of  his  leci- 
uros,  why  I  give  so  much  praise  to  tliis  "crazy  front  of 
Lucca."  But  it  is  not  crazy  ;  not  by  any  meana  Altogether 
sober,  in  companson  with  the  early  Lombard  work,  or  with 
our  Norman.  Cmzy  in  one  sense  it  is  :  utterly  neglected,  to 
the  breaking  of  its  old  stout  heart ;  the  venomous  nights  and 
salt  frosts  of  the  Miu*emnia  wintoi's  have  theu*  way  with  it — 
"  Poor  Tom's  a  cold !  "  The  weeds  that  feed  on  the  marsh 
air,  have  twisted  themselves  into  its  crannies ;  the  polished 
fragments  of  serj^entine  are  spUt  and  rent  out  of  their  cells, 
and  lie  in  gi*een  ruins  along  its  ledges ;  the  salt  sea  winds 
have  eaten  away  the  fair  shafting  of  its  star  window  into  a 
skeleton  of  crumbling  ra^'s.  It  cannot  stand  much  longer ; 
may  Heaven  only,  in  its  benignity,  preserve  it  from  restoi*a- 
tion,  and  the  sands  of  the  Scrchio  give  it  honorable  grave. 

Iu  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  Pliite  VI.,  I  gave  a  faithful  drawing 
of  one  of  its  upper  arches,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  ; 
for  there  is  a  marked  piece  of  character  in  the  figure  of  the 
hoi-seman  on  the  left  of  it.  And  in  making  this  reference,  I 
would  say  a  few  words  about  those  much  abused  plates  of  the 
"Seven  Lamps."  Thoy  are  black,  they  are  overbitten,  they, 
arc  hastily  drawn,  thoy  are  coarse  and  disagreeable  ;  how  dis- 
agreeable to  many  readera  I  venture  not  to  conceive.  But 
their  truth  is  can-ied  to  an  extent  never  before  attempted  in 
architectuiTil  dmwing.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
because  a  drawing  is  dclicutc,  or  lookw  civreful,  it  has  been 
carefully  dmwn  from  the  tliinj<  roprosenLod  ;  in  nine  instances 
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out  of  ten,  cnroful  nnd  dolicaio  drnwingn  nro  mnclo  ni  hotno. 
It  is  not  BO  easy  as  the  I'eoder,  perhaps,  imagines,  to  finish  n 
drawing  altogether  on  the  spot^  especioUy  of  details  seventy 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  any  one  who  will  try  the  position 
in  which  I  have  had  to  do  some  of  my  work — standing, 
namely,  on  a  cornice  or  window  sill,  holding  by  one  arm 
round  a  shaft,  and  hanging  orer  the  street  (or  canal,  at  Ven- 
ice), with  my  sketch-book  supported  agoinst  the  wall  fi*om 
which  I  was  drawing,  by  my  breast,  so  as  to  leave  my  right 
hand  free — will  not  thenceforward  wonder  that  shadows 
should  be  occasionally  carelessly  laid  in,  or  lines  drawn  with 
some  unstoadincss.  But,  steady,  or  infirm,  the  sketches  of 
which  tlioflo  plates  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps  "  are  foc-siiiiiloH,  worn 
mode  from  the  architecture  itself,  and  rej^rcsent  that  archi- 
tecture with  its  actual  shadows  at  the  time  of  day  at  which  it 
was  drawn,  and  with  every  fissure  and  line  of  it  as  they  now 
exist ;  so  that  when  I  am  speaking  of  some  new  pointy  which 
perliaps  the  drawing  was  not  intended  to  illustrate,  I  can  yet 
turn  back  to  it  with  perfect  certainty  that  if  anything  be  found 
in  it  bearing  on  matters  now  in  hand,  I  may  depend  upon  it 
just  OS  securely  as  if  I  hod  gone  bock  to  look  again  at  the 
building. 

It  is  necessary  that  my  readers  should  understand  this 
thoroughly,  and  I  did  not  before  sufficiently  explain  it ;  but  I 
believe  I  can  show  them  the  use  of  this  kind  of  truth,  now 
that  wo  are  agaiu  concerned  with  this  front  of  Lucca.  Tliey 
will  find  a  drawing  of  tlio  entire  front  in  GkiUy  Knight's  **  Ar- 
chitecture of  Italy."  It  may  serve  to  give  them  an. idea  of  its 
general  disposiLion,  and  it  looks  very  caroful  and  accurate  ; 
but  ovory  bit  of  the  ornament  on  it  is  dratm  oiU  of  iJw  arllHl's 
head.  There  is  not  one  line  of  it  that  exists  on  the  building. 
The  reader  will  therefore,  perhaps,  think  my  ugly  black  plate 
of  somewhat  more  value,  upon  the  whole,  in  its  rough  veracity, 
than  the  other  in  its  delicate  fiction.* 

*  One  of  the  tipper  stories  is  also  in  GaUy  Knighrs  plate  represented 
as  merely  banded,  and  otherwise  plain :  it  is,  in  reality,  covered  with 
08  delicate  inlaying  as  the  rost.  Tlie  whole  front  is  besides  out  of  pro- 
)>ortiou,  and  out  o^  |)or8]K!ctivo,  at  unco ;  and  yet  this  work  is  roferred 
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Ab,  however,  I  made  a  drawing  of  aiioUior  jmrt  of  ike  church 
somewhat  more  deUcately,  and  as  I  do  not  choose  tliat  my 
favorite  church  should  suffer  in  honor  by  my  coarse  work,  I 
have  had  tliis,  as  far  as  might  be,  facsimilied  by  line  engrav- 
ing (Plate  XXI).  It  represents  the  southern  side  of  the 
lower  arcade  of  the  west  front ;  and  may  convey  some  idea  of 
the  exquisite  finish  and  grace  of  the  whole  ;  but  the  old  plate, 
in  the  ''Seven  Lamps,"  gives  a  nearer  view  of  one  of  the  up- 
per arches,  and  a  more  faithful  impression  of  the  present 
aHpoc.t  of  the  work,  and  onpocially  of  Mio  soat^  of  Iho  hoi^so- 
meu ;  iho  limb  stinughtj  and  well  down  on  the  sliiTiip  (iho 
wanior's  seat,  observe,  not  the  jockey's),  with  a  single  pointed 
spur  on  the  heel.  The  bit  of  the  lower  cornice  imdor  iliis 
arch  I  could  not  see,  and  therefore  had  not  drawn  ;  it  was 
suppUed  from  beneath  another  arch.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
iho  reader  has  lost  tho  tiu'cad  of  my  story  while  I  liave  Ixion 
recommending  my  voracity  to  him.  I  was  insisting  ui)on  tho 
healthy  tone  of  this  Lucca  work  as  compai-ed  with  the  old 
spectral  Lombard  friezes.  The  apes  of  the  Pavian  church  ride 
without  stiiTups,  but  all  is  in  good  order  and  harness  here : 
civilisation  had  done  its  work  ;  there  was  reaping  of  corn  in 
the  Val  d*Amo,  though  rough  hunting  still  upon  its  hills.  But 
in  the  north,  though  a  century  or  two  later,  we  find  the  for- 
ests of  the  Bhone,  and  its  rude  limestone  cotes,  haunted  by 
phantasms  still  (more  meat-eating,  then,  I  think).  I  do  not 
know  a  more  interesting  group  of  cathedrals  tlian  that  of 
Lyons,  Vienue,  nnd  VtUencia :  a  more  interesting  indeed,  gen- 
erally, than  beautiful ;  but  there  is  a  row  of  niches  on  the 
west  front  of  Lyons,  and  a  course  of  panelled  decomtion  about 
its  doors,  which  is,  without  exception,  the  most  exquisite 
piece  of  Northern  Gothic  I  ever  beheld,  and  with  which  I 

to  118  of  authority,  by  our  arohiteots.  Well  may  our  arcliilcctnro  faU 
from  its  plac«  among  the  fine  arta,  as  it  is  doing  rapidly  ;  nearly  all  our 
works  of  value  being  devoted  to  the  Greek  architecture,  which  is  uiteiiy 
vaeleta  to  us— or  worse.  One  most  noble  book,  however,  has  been  ded- 
icated to  our  English  abbeys, — Mr.  E.  Sharpo's  *'  Architectural  Paral- 
lels"— almost  a  model  of  what  I  should  like  to  see  dune  for  the  Gothic 
of  all  Europe. 
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know  nothinpf  thnt  ir  ovon  comparablo,  oxcopt  iho  work  of  iho 
north  tninBopt  of  llouen,  described  in  iho  "  Seven  Lani][)8,'* 
p.  164 ;  work  of  about  the  same  date,  and  exactly  the  same 
plan  ;  quatrefoils  filled  with  grotesques,  but  somewhat  less 
finished  in  execution,  and  somewhat  less  wild  in  imagination. 
I  wrote  down  hastily,  and  in  their  own  course,  the  subjects  of 
some  of  the  quatrefoils  of  Lyons  ;  of  which  I  here  give  the 
reader  the  sequence : — 

L  Elephant  and  castle ;  less  graphic  than  the  St  Zeno 

one. 
2.  A  huge  head  walking  on  two  legs,  turned  backwards, 

hoofed  ;  tho  head  has  a  honi  behind,  with  drapery 

over  it,  which  ends  in  another  head. 
8.  A  boar  hunt ;  the  boar  under  a  tree,  very  spirited. 

4.  A  bird  putting  its  head  between  its  legs  to  bite  its  own 

tail,  which  ends  in  a  head. 

5.  A  dragon  with  a  human  head  set  on  the  wrong  way. 

6.  St  Peter  awakened  by  the  angel  in  prison  ;  full  of  spirit, 

the  prison  picturesque,  with  a  trefoiled  arch,  the  an- 
gol  eager,  St  Peter  startled,  and  full  of  motion. 

7.  St  Potor  led  out  hy  the  angol. 

8.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes ;  fish  and  all,  in  tho 

small  space. 

9.  A  large  leaf,  with  two  snails  rampant^  coming  out  of 

nautilus  shells,  with  grotesque  faces,  and  eyes  at  the 
ends  of  their  horns. 

10.  A  man  with  an  axe  striking  at  a  dog*s  head,  which  comes 

out  of  a  nautilus  shell :  the  rim  of  the  sholl  brauclK^H 
into  a  stem  with  two  lai'ge  leaves. 

11.  Martyi'dom  of  St  Sebastian  ;  his  body  very  full  of  ar- 

rows. 

12.  Beasts  coming  to  ark  ;  Noah  opening  a  kind  of  wicker 

cage. 

13.  Noah  building  the  ark  on  shores. 

14.  A  vine  leaf  with  a  dragon's  head  and  tail,  the  one  biting 

the  other. 
16.  A  man  riding  a  goat,  catching  a  flying  devil. 
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16.  An  eol  or  murnonn  gi'owing  into  a  bunch  of  flowera, 

which  turns  into  two  wing& 

17.  A  sprig  of  hazel,  with  nuts,  thi*own  all  around  the 

quatrefoils  with  a  squin*el  in  centre,  appai*ently  at- 
tached to  the  tree  only  by  its  enormous  tail,  richly 
furrowed  into  hair,  and  nobly  sweeping. 

18.  Four  hares  fastened  together  by  the  ears,  galloping  in 

a  circle.  Mingled  with  tliese  grotesques  are  many 
sioord  and  buckler  combats,  the  bucklera  being 
round  and  conical  like  a  hat ;  I  thouglit  the  fiiTit  I 
noticed,  civrried  by  a  man  at  full  gallop  on  hoiiioback, 
had  been  a  small  umbrella. 

This  list  of  subjects  may  sufficiently  illustrate  the  feverish 
chai*acter  of  the  Northern  Energy  ;  but  influencing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  there  is  also  the  Northern  love  of  what  is 
called  the  Grotesque,  a  feeUng  which  I  find  myself,  for  the 
present,  quite  incapable  either  of  analysing  or  defining,  though 
we  all  have  a  distinct  idea  attached  to  the  word  :  I  shall  tiy, 
however,  in  the  next  volume. 

9.    WOODEN   OHUROHES   OF   THE   NORTH. 

I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
vaulting  shaft,  but  the  reader  will  find  some  interesting  con- 
firmatiouH  of  it  in  Diihl's  work  on  the  wooden  churehoH  of  Nor- 
way. The  inside  view  of  the  church  of  Borgund  shows  the 
limber  construction  of  one  shaft  run  up  through  u  crossing 
architrave,  and  continued  into  the  clerestory ;  while  the 
church  of  Unies  is  in  tlie  exact  form  of  a  basiUca ;  but  the 
wall  above  tbe  arches  is  formed  of  planks,  with  a  strong  up- 
right above  each  capital.  The  passage  quoted  from  Stephen 
l]<ldy's  Life  of  Bishop  Wilfrid,  at  p.  86  of  Churton's  "Eaily 
English  Church,"  gives  us  one  of  the  transformations  of  petri- 
factions of  the  woodon  Saxon  churchea  "  At  Ripon  he  built 
a  new  church  of  polished  stoney  with  columns  variously  orna- 
niontod,  and  i)orclioa/'  l^Ir.  Churtoii  adilH  :  *'  It  was  perhaps 
in  bad  imitation  of  tho  marble  buildings  ho  had  uecu  in  Italy, 
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tiiat  be  wnshoci  the  walls  of  iliis  original  Tork  Minster,  and 
made  them  '  whiter  than  snow.' " 

10.  CHUBCH   OF  ALEXANDBIA. 

The  very  cause  which  enabled  the  Venetians  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
church  by  the  caliph  for  tlie  sake  of  its  marbles :  the  Arabs  and 
Venetians,  though  bitter  enemies,  thus  building  on  the  same 
models;  these  in  reverence  for  the  destroyed  church,  and 
those  with  the  very  pieces  of  it  In  the  somewhat  prolix  ac- 
count of  the  matter  given  in  the  Notizie  Stonche  (above 
quoted)  the  main  points  are,  that  "  il  Califa  de'  Saraceni,  per 
fabbricarsi  un  Palazzo  presse  di  Babilonia,  aveva  ordinato  che 
dalle  Chieso  d'  Cristiani  si  togliessero  i  piti  scelti  marmi  ;'* 
and  that  the  Venetians,  "  videro  sotto  i  loro  occhi  flagellarsi 
crudelmente  un  Cristiano  per  aver  infranto  im  marmo.'*  I 
heartily  wish  that  the  same  kind  of  punishment  were  enforced 
to  tlus  day,  for  the  same  sin. 

11.  RENAISSANCE   LANDSCAPE. 

I  am  glad  here  to  re-assert  opinions  which  it  has  grieved 
me  to  l)e  suspected  of  having  changed.  The  calmer  tone  of 
tlie  second  volume  of  "Modem  Painters,''  as  compared  with 
the  firsts  induced,  I  believe,  this  suspicion,  very  justifiably,  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  its  readers.  The  difference  resulted, 
however,  from  the  Rimplo  fact,  that  the  first  was  written  in 
great  haste  and  indignation,  for  a  special  puiposo  and  time ; 
— the  second,  after  I  had  got  engaged,  almost  unawares,  in 
iiHiiiii'ioH  wliirli  r.oiilil  not  bo  luutlily  nor  imligimntly  piii^Hiiod  ; 
my  opiniuuH  remaining  then,  and  ronmining  now,  allx)gctlior 
unchanged  on  tlio  subject  which  led  me  into  the  discussion. 
And  that  no  farther  doubt  of  them  may  be  enterttuned  by  any 
who  may  think  them  worth  questioning,  I  shall  here,  once  for 
all,  express  them  in  the  plainest  and  fewest  words  I  con.  I 
think  that  J.  M.  W.  Turner  is  not  only  the  greatest  (professed) 
landscape  painter  who  ever  lived,  but  that  he  has  in  him  as 
much  as  would  have  furnished  all  the  rest  with  such  power  as 
they  had ;  and  that  if  we  put  Nicolo  Poussin,  Solvator  and 
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our  own  Ooinsborougli  out  of  tlio  group,  be  would  cut  up  into 
Claudes,  Cuyps,  Euysdaels,  and  such  others,  by  uncounted 
bunches.  I  hope  this  is  plainly  and  strongly  enough  stated. 
And  farther,  I  like  his  later  pictures,  up  to  the  year  1845,  the 
best ;  and  believe  that  those  persons  who  only  like  his  early 
pictures  do  not,  in  fact,  like  him  at  olL  They  do  not  like  that 
which  is  essentially  /lur.  They  like  that  in  which  he  resem- 
bles other  men ;  which  he  hod  learned  from  Loutherbourg, 
Claude,  or  Wilson  ;  that  which  is  indeed  his  own,  they  do  not 
(iiu'o  for.  Not  that  there  is  not  much  of  his  own  in  his  oatIj 
works ;  Ihuy  uru  all  iiivuhiablo  in  thoir  way ;  but  thoso  ][M3I>- 
sons  who  can  find  no  beauty  in  his  strangest  fantasy  on  the 
Academy  walls,  cannot  distinguish  the  peculiarly  Tumei'esque 
characters  of  the  earlier  pictures  And,  therefore,  I  again 
state  here,  that  I  think  his  pictures  painted  between  the  years 
1830  and  1845  his  greatest ;  and  tliat  his  entire  power  is  best 

represented  by  such  pictures  as  the 
Tuiner.  Tintoret.  Temoiuire,  the  Sun  of  Venice  going  to 
Massoccio.  Sea,  and  others,  painted  exactly  at  the 

John  Bellini  time  when  the  public  and  the  press 

Albert  Durer.  were  together  loudest  in  abuse  of  him. 

Giorgione.  I  desire,  however,  the  reader  to  ob- 

Paul  Veronese.  serve    that   I   said,    above,    professed 

Titian.  landscape  painters,  among  whom,  per- 

Bubens.  haps,  I  should  hardly  have  put  Gains- 

Correggio.  borough.     Tlio  landscape  of  the  gi*eat 

Orcagna.  figure  painters  is  often  majestic  in  the 

Benozzo  GozzolL  highest  degree,  and    Tintoret  s  espe- 

Giotto.  cially  shows  exactly  the  same  power 

Bafiaelle.  and  feeling  as  Tumer'&  If  with  Turner 

Perugino.  I  were  to  rank  the  historical  painters  as 

landscapists,  estimating  rather  the 
power  they  show,  than  the  actual  value  of  the  landscape  they 
produced,  I  should  class  those,  Avhose  landscapes  I  have 
studied,  in  some  sucli  order  as  this  at  tlie  side  of  the  page  : — 
associating  with  the  landscape  of  Perugino  that  of  Francia  and 
Angelico,  and  the  other  severe  paintera  of  religious  subjects. 
I  have  put  Turner  and  Tintoret  side  by  side,  not   knowing 
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whinli  {r,  in  lanflRcnpn,  iho  groator ;  I  hrul  noarly  aAsociatocI 
in  tho  i^mo  nmntier  Mio  iioblo  names  of  John  Bellini  and  Albert 
Durer ;  but  Bellini  must  be  put  firsts  for  his  profound  religious 
peace  yet  not  separated  from  the  other,  if  but  that  we  might 
I'emember  his  kindness  to  him  in  Venice  ;  and  it  is  well  we 
should  take  note  of  it  here,  for  it  furnishes  us  with  a  triost 
interesting  confirmation  of  what  was  said  in  the  text  respects 
ing  the  position  of  Bellini  as  the  last  of  the  religious  paintera 
of  Venice.  The  following  passage  is  quoted  in  Jackson's 
"Essay  on  Wood-engraving,"  from  Albert  Durer's  Diary  : 

''I  have  many  good  friends  among  the  Italians  who  warn 
me  not  to  oat  or  drink  with  their  painters,  of  whom  several 
are  my  enemies,  and  copy  fny  picture  in  the  church,  and 
others  of  mine,  wherever  they  can  find  them,  and  yet  they 
blame  them,  and  say  they  are  not  according  to  ancient  art,  and 
therefore  not  good.  Giovanni  Bellini,  however,  has  praised  me 
highly  to  several  gentlemen,  and  wishes  to  have  something  of 
my  doing  :  he  called  on  mo  himself,  and  requested  that  I 
would  paint  a  picture  for  him,  for  which,  he  said,  he  would  pay 
me  wdL  People  are  all  surprised  that  I  should  be  so  much 
thouglit  of  by  a  person  of  liis  rnpntaiion  :  ho  is  very  old,  but 
is  still  tho  host  paini.or  of  ihoni  all.*' 

A  choi<^o  litl.ln  piece  of  description  this,  of  the  Bonaissancn 
painters,  side  by  side  tvith  the  good  old  Venetian,  who  was 
Soon  to  leave  them  to  their  own  ways.  The  Renaissance  men 
are  seen  in  perfection,  envying,  stealing,  and  lying,  but  with- 
out wit  enough  to  lie  to  purpose. 

12.       BOMANIST  MODEBN   ART. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  these  days,  that  Itoman- 
ism  should  be  deprived  of  the  miserable  influence  which  its 
pomp  and  picturesqueness  have  giveu  it  over  the  weak  senti- 
mentaUsm  of  the  English  people  ;  I  call  it  a  miserable  influ- 
ence, for  of  all  motives  to  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
this  I  unhesitatingly  class  as  the  basest :  I  can,  in  some  meas- 
ure, respect  the  other  feelings  which  have  been  the  beginnings 
of  apostasy  ;  I  can  respect  tho  desire  for  imity  which  would 
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redfiim  the  BomnniBt  by  love,  and  the  distruat  of  his  own 
heart  which  subjeota  the  proselyte  to  priestly  power  ;  I  say  I 
can  respect  these  feelings,  though  I  cannot  pardon  unprinci- 
pled submission  to  them,  nor  enough  wonder  at  the  infinite 
fatuity  of  the  unhappy  persons  whom  they  have  betrayed  : — 
Fatuity,  self-inflicted,  and  stubborn  in  resistance  to  God's 
Word  and  man's  reason  I — to  talk  of  the  authority  of  the 
Oliurch,  OS  if  the  Church  were  anything  else  than  the  whole 
company  of  Christian  men,  or  wore  ever  spoken  of  in  Scripture* 
iiH  olbor  than  a  com^xuiy  to  bo  taught  and  fed,  not  to  teach 
mid  feed — Fatuity  I  to  talk  of  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  as  if  a  Chiistian  state,  and  every  officer  therein,  were 
not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  Church,-}-  and  as  if  any  state 
officer  could  do  his  duty  without  endeavoring  to  aid  and  pro- 
mote religion,  or  any  clerical  officer  do  his  duty  without  seek- 
ing for  such  aid  and  accepting  it : — Fatuity  I  to  seek  for  the 
unity  of  a  living  body  of  truth  and  trust  in  Qod,  with  a  dead 
body  of  lies  and  trust  in  wood,  and  tlicnce  to  expect  anytliing 
else  than  plague,  and  consumption  by  worms  undying,  for 
both.  Blasphemy  as  well  as  fatuity !  to  ask  for  any  bettep  intep- 
j^retcr  of  God's  Word  than  God,  or  to  expect  knowledge  of  it 
in  any  other  way  than  the  plainly  ordered  way :  if  any  man 
will  DO  ho  shall  know.  But  of  all  these  fatuities,  the  basest  is 
the  being  lured  into  the  Eomanist  Church  by  the  glitter  of  it, 
like  larks  into  a  trap  by  broken  gloss  ;  to  bo  blown  into  a 
change  of  religion  by  the  whine  of  an  organ-pipe ;  stitched 
into  a  new  creed  by  gold  threads  on  priests'  petticoats  ;  jan- 
gled into  a  change  of  conscience  by  the  chimes  of  a  belfry. 

*  Except  in  the  single  passage  *'  tell  it  unto  the  Church, "  which  it 
simply  the  extension  of  what  had  been  commanded  before,  i.e.,  tell  the 
fault  first  **  between  thee  and  him,''  then  taking  **  with  thee  one  or  two 
moro,"  then,  to  all  Cliristiau  men  capable  of  hearing  the  cause :  if  he 
refuse  to  hear  their  common  voice,  **  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen 
niiin  and  publican  :  "  (But  consider  how  Christ  treated  both.) 

f  One  or  two  remarks  on  this  fiubject,  some  of  whicli  I  had  intended 
to  have  inserted  here,  and  otiiurs  in  Appendix  t5,  I  have  arranged  in 
more  consistent  order,  and  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  ** Notes  on 
the  Construction  of  Slieep-foUls,"  for  the  convenience  of  readers  inte^ 
estcd  in  other  architecture  tlian  that  of  Venetian  palaces. 
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I  know  nothing  in  tho  Avn^  of  orror  ho  clfirk  (m  tliifi,  no 
imbecility  so  absolute,  no  treaoberj  ro  contemptible.  I  liml 
hardly  believed  that  it  was  a  thing  possible,  though  vague  stories 
had  been  told  me  of  the  effect,  on  some  minds,  of  mere  scarlet, 
and  candles,  until  I  came  on  this  passage  in  Fugin's  "  Hemarks 
on  articles  in  the  Bambler" : — 

"Those  who  have  lived  in  want  and  privation  are  the  best 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  blessinge  of  plenty ;  thus,  those 
who  have  been  devout  and  sincere  members  of  the  separated 
portion  of  the  English  Ohurch  ;  who  have  prayed,  and  hoped, 
and  loved,  through  all  the  poverty  of  the  maimed  rites  which 
it  has  retained — to  them  does  the  realisation  of  all  their  long- 
ing desires  appear  truly  ravishing.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Oh  I  Uion,  what 
delight  t  what  joy  unspeakable !  when  one  of  the  solemn  piles 
is  presented  to  them,  in  all  its  pristine  life  and  glory  1 — the 
stoups  are  filled  to  the  brim ;  the  rood  is  raised  on  liigh  ;  the 
screen  glows  with  sacred  imagery  and  rich  device  ;  the  niches 
are  fiUed ;  the  altar  is  replaced,  sustained  by  sculptured  shafts, 
the  relics  of  the  saints  repose  beneath,  the  body  of  Our  Lord 
is  enshiined  on  its  consecrated  stone  ;  the  lamps  of  the  sanc- 
tuary bum  bright ;  the  saintly  portraitures  in  the  glass  win- 
dows shine  all  gloriously  ;  and  tho  albs  hang  in  tho  oaken 
ambries,  and  tho  cope  chests  are  filled  with  orphreyed  baudo- 
kins  ;  and  pix  and  pax,  and  chrismatory  are  there,  and  thuri- 
ble, and  crosa" 

One  might  have  put  this  man  under  a  pix,  and  left  him,  one 
should  have  thought ;  but  he  h*as  been  brought  forward,  and 
partly  received,  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  ceremonial 
splendor  on  tho  mind  of  a  great  architect  It  is  very  noccs- 
sary,  tliorofore,  that  all  those  who  have  folt  sorrow  at  this 
should  know  at  once  that  he  is  not  a  great  architect^  but  ono 
of  the  smallest  possible  or  conceivable  architects  ;  and  that 
by  his  own  account  and  setting  forth  of  himself.  Hear 
him : — 

"I  believe,  as  regards  architecture,  few  men  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  myself.  I  have  passed  my  life  in  thinking  of 
fine  things,  studying  fine  things ;  designing  fine  things,  and 
realising  very  poor  ones.     I  have  never  had  the  clianco  of  pro- 
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(lacing  a  single  fine  eocloHituitioul  building,  except  my  own 
church,  where  I  oin  both  paymaster  tind  ai'chitect ;  but  every- 
thing else,  either  for  want  of  adequate  funds  or  injudicious  in- 
terference and  conti'ol,  or  some  other  contingency,  is  more  or 
less  a  failure.        •        *        • 

'*  St  George's  was  spoilt  by  the  very  instructions  laid  down 
by  the  committee,  that  it  was  to  hold  3000  people  on  the  floor 
at  a  limited  price  ;  in  consequence,  height,  proportion,  every- 
thing, was  sacrificed  to  meet  these  conditions,  [(Nottingham 
was  H|M lilt  by  the  stylo  being  rostriciod  to  lancet,  *- a  iH)riod 
well  suited  to  a  Oisteroiau  abbey  in  a  bocludcd  vale,  but  very 
unsuitable  for  the  centre  of  a  crowded  town.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

''  Eirkham  was  spoilt  through  several  hundred  pounds  being 
reduced  on  the  oiiginal  estimate ;  to  effect  this,  which  was  a 
great  siun  in  proportion  to  the  entire  cost,  the  area  of  the 
church  was  contracted,  the  walls  lowered,  tower  and  spire  re- 
duced, the  tliicknoss  of  walls  diminished,  and  stone  arches 
omitted."  (Uomarks,  &c.,  by  A.  Welby  Pugin  :  Dolman,  1850.) 

Is  that  so  ?  Phidias  can  niche  himself  into  the  comer  of  a 
pediment,  and  Eaffaelle  expatiate  within  the  circumference  of 
a  clay  platter  ;  but  Pugin  is  inexpressible  in  less  than  a  cathe- 
dral ?  Let  his  iueffableness  be  assured  of  this,  once  for  all, 
that  no  difficulty  or  restraint  ever  happened  to  a  man  of  real 
power,  but  his  power  was  the  more  manifested  in  the  contend- 
ing with,  or  conquering  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  field  so  small, 
no  cranny  so  contracted,  but  that  a  great  spirit  con  house  and 
manifest  itself  therein.  The  thunder  that  smites  the  Alp  into 
dust,  can  gather  itself  into  tlie  width  of  a  golden  wire.  What- 
ever gi'catness  there  was  in  you,  had  it  been  Buonarroti's 
own,  you  liad  room  enough  for  it  in  a  single  niche :  you 
might  have  put  the  whole  power  of  it  into  two  feet  cube  of 
Caen  stone.  St  George  s  was  not  liigh  enough  for  want  of 
money?  JJut  was  it  want  of  money  that  niiulo  you  put  that 
blunt,  overloaded,  laborious  ogee  door  into  tlie  side  of  it  ? 
Was  it  for  lack  of  funds  that  you  sunk  the  tracery  of  the  par- 
apet in  its  clumsy  zigzags  ?  Was  it  in  parsimony  that  you 
buried  its  paltry  pinnacles  in  that  eruption  of  diseased 
crockets  ?  or  in  pecuniiu'y  cmban-assnient  tliat  you  set  up  the 
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belfry  foolflcnpfi,  with  the  mimicry  of  dormor  windows,  which 
nobody  oui  over  roach  nor  look  out  of?    Not  so,  but  in  mere 

.  incapability  of  better  things. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  speak  thus  of  any  living  architect ; 

.  and  there  is  much  in  this  man,  if  he  were  rightly  estimated, 
which  one  might  both  regard  and  profit  by.  Ho  has  a  most 
Hincere  love  for  his  profession,  a  heartily  honest  enthusiasm  for 
l)ixe8  and  piscinas  ;  and  though  he  will  never  design  so  much 
as  a  pix  or  a  piscina  thoroughly  well,  yet  better  than  most  of 
the  experimental  architects  of  the  day.  Employ  him  by  all 
means,  but  on  small  work.  Expect  no  cathedrals  from  him  ; 
but  no  one,  at  present,  can  design  a  better  finiaL  That  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  one  over  the  western  door  of  St.  Qcorge's ; 
and  there  is  some  spirited  impishness  and  switching  of  tails  in 
the  supporting  figures  at  the  imposts.  Only  do  not  allow  his 
good  designing  of  finials  to  be  employed  as  an  evidence  in 
matters  of  divinity,  nor*  theuce  deduce  the  incompatibility  of 
Protestantism  and  art.  I  should  have  said  all  that  I  have  said 
above,  of  ortistical  apostasy,  if  Giotto  had  been  now  living  in 
Florence,  and  if  art  were  still  doing  all  that  it  did  once  for 
Rome.  But  the  grossnessof  the  error  becomes  incomprehen- 
sible as  well  as  unpardonable,  when  wo  look  \o  what  level  of 
degradation  tho  human  intellect  has  sunk  at  tliis  instant  in 
Italy.  So  fai*  from  llomanism  now  producing  anything  greater 
in  art,  it  cannot  even  preserve  what  has  been  given  to  its  keep- 
ing. I  know  no  abuses  of  precious  inheritance  half  so  grievous, 
as  the  abuse  of  all  that  is  best  in  art  wherever  the  Romanist 
priesthood  gets  possession  of  it.  It  amounts  to  absolute  iii- 
fitnation.  The  noblest  pieces  of  modiroval  sculpture  in  Noii.li 
Il4ily,  tho  two  griflhia  at  the  central  (west)  door  of  tlie  catlK- 
dral  of  Verona,  were  daily  permitted  to  be  brought  into  sei- 
vice,  when  I  was  there  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  by  a  washer- 
woman Hving  in  the  Piazza,  who  tied  her  clothes-lmes  to  their 
beaks :  and  the  shafts  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  were  used  by 
a  salesman  of  common  caricatures  to  fasten  his  piints  upon 
(C!ompare  Appendix  25)  ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  continu- 
ally passing  priests  :  while  tho  quantity  of  noble  art  annually 
destroyed  in  altarpicccs  by  candle-ilroppings,  or  perishing  by 
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pui'O  bnitnlity  of  nogloot,  paasos  nil  oBtiiuaia  I  do  not  know, 
(US  I  have  repeatedly  Bttited,  how  for  Uio  Bploudor  of  oroliiteet- 
ure,  or  other  ai*t,  is  compatible  with  the  houeaty  and  useful- 
ness of  religious  sei*vice.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  incline 
to  severe  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  the  less  I  can  ti'ust  the 
sentiments  excited  by  painted  glass  and  coloi'ed  tilea  But  if 
there  be  indeed  value  in  such  things,  our  plain  duty  is  to  direct 
our  strong  til  against  the  superstition  which  has  dishonoi*ed 
them  ;  there  are  thousands  who  might  possibly  be  benefited 
by  them,  to  whom  tliey  are  now  merely  an  olTenco,  owing  to 
their  association  with  idolatrous  ceremonies.  I  have  but  this 
exhortation  for  all  who  love  them, — not  to  regulate  their 
creeds  by  their  taste  in  coloi-s,  but  to  hold  calmly  to  the  rights 
at  whatever  present  cost  to  their  imaginative  enjoyment ;  sure 
that  they  will  one  day  find  in  heavenly  trutli  a  brighter  charm 
tlian  in  eiu*thly  imagery,  and  striving  to  gather  stones  for  the 
eternal  building,  whoso  walls  siiall  be  salvation,  luid  wliOM 
gates  shall  bo  iu*aiso. 

13.  MR.  febgusson's  system. 

• 

The  reader  may  at  first  suppose  this  division  of  the  attri- 
butes of  buildings  into  action,  voice,  and  beauty,  to  be  the 
same  division  as  Mi*.  Fergussou's,  now  well  known,  of  their 
merits,  into  technic,  eesthetic  and  phonetic. 

But  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  systems ;  mine, 
indeed,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  system,  it  is  a  mere  arrange- 
ment of  my  subject,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  convenience  in 
its  treatment :  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  differs  altogether  from 
Ml*.  Fergusson's  in  these  two  following  respects  :  — 
'  The  action  of  a  building,  that  is  to  say  its  standing  or  con- 
sistence, depends  on  its  good  construction  ;  and  the  first  part 
of  the  foregoing  volume  has  been  entirely  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  constructive  merit  of  buildings  ;  but  con- 
struction is  not  their  only  technical  merit.  There  is  as  much 
of  technical  ineiit  in  their  expression,  or  in  their  beauty,  as  in 
tlioir  construction.  There  is  no  more  mechanical  or  technical 
adininibluness  in  the  stroke  of  the  painter  who  covei's  them 
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with  frefloo,  thfui  in  tho  doxterity  of  the  mason  who  comonts 
their  stones :  there  is  just  as  much  of  what  is  technical  in 
their  beauty,  therefore,  as  in  their  construction ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  often  just  as  much  intellect  shown  in 
their  construction  as  there  is  in  either  their  expression  or 
decoration.  Now  Mr.  Fergusson  means  by  his  "  Phonetic  " 
division,  whatever  expresses  intellect :  my  consti*uctive  divis- 
ion, therefore,  includes  port  of  his  phonetic :  and  my  ex- 
pressive and  decorative  divisions  include  part  of  his  technical. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Fergusson  tiies  to  make  the  same  divisions 
fit  the  sulyecls  of  art»  and  ai*t  itself ;  and  therefore  talks  of 
teclmic,  cesUietic,  and  phonetic,  arts,  (or,  translating  the  Greek,) 
of  artful  arts,  sensitive  arts,  and  talkative  arts ;  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do  witli  any  division  of  the  arts,  I  have  to  deal  only 
with  the  merits  of  buildings.  As,  however,  I  have  been  led 
into  reference  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  system,  I  would  fain  say  a 
word  or  two  to  effect  Mr.  Fergusson's  extrication  from  it  I 
hope  to  find  in  him  a  noble  ally,  ready  to  join  with  mo  in  wai* 
upon  affectation,  falsehood,  and  prejudice,  of  every  kind ;  I 
have  derived  much  instruction  from  his  most  interesting  work, 
and  I  hope  for  much  more  from  its  continuation ;  but  ho  nuist 
disentangle  himself  from  his  system,  or  he  will  bo  strangled 
by  it ;  never  was  anything  so  ingeniously  and  hopelessly  wix)ng 
tluroughout ;  the  whole  of  it  is  founded  on  a  confusion  of  the 
instruments  of  man  with  his  capacities. 

Mr.  Ferguason  would  have  us  toko — 

"  Firsts  man's  muscular  action  or  power."     (Technics.) 

"  Secondly,  those  developments  of  sense  by  which  he  does  !  ! 
as  much  as  by  his  musdoa'*    (^Csfchotics.) 

"Lastly,  his  intellect,  or  to  confine  this  more  coiToctly  to  iin 
external  action,  his  poiver  of  speech  /  /  /  "     (Phonetics. ) 

Qmnting  this  division  of  humanity  correct,  or  sufiicient,  tho 
wiiter  then  most  curiously  supposes  that  he  may  armnge  the 
arts  OS  if  there  were  some  belonging  to  each  division  of  man, — 
never  observing  that  every  art  must  be  governed  by,  and  ad- 
dressed to,  one  division,  and  executed  by  another ;  executed 
by  the  muscular,  addrcHsod  to  the  sensitive  or  intellectual ; 
and  that,  to  be  an  lU't  at  all,  it  must  have  in  it  work  of  tho 
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one,  and  guidance  fi'om  the  other.  If,  by  any  lucky  accident, 
be  bad  been  led  to  an*auge  the  arts,  oitber  by  their  objects, 
and  the  things  to  which  they  are  addressed,  or  by  their  meonSi 
and  the  things  by  which  they  ore  executed,  he  would  have 
discovered  his  mistake  in  on  instant.    As  thus : — 

These  arts  are  addressed  to  the, — Muscles  1 1 

Senses, 
Intellect ; 
or  executed  by, — Miuiclos, 

Souses !  t 
Intellect. 

Indeed  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  arts  are  in  a  sort  addressed 
to  the  muscles,  surgery  for  instance  ;  but  this  is  not  among 
Mr  Fergusson's  technic,  but  his  politic,  arts  I  and  all  the  arts 
may,  in  a  sort,  be  said  to  be  pei*formed  by  the  senses,  as  the 
senses  guide  both  muscles  and  intellect  in  their  work  :  but 
thuy  guide  thorn  im  thoy  receive  iuformution,  or  iiro  stumltirdu 
of  accumcy,  but  not  as  in  themselves  capable  of  action.  Mr. 
Fergusson  is,  I  believe,  the  first  person  who  bos  told  us  of 
senses  that  act  or  do,  they  having  been  hitherto  supposed  only 
to  sustain  or  perceive.  The  weight  of  error,  however,  rests 
just  as  much  in  the  original  division  of  man,  as  in  the  en- 
deavor to  fit  the  arts  to  it  The  slight  omission  of  the  soul 
mokes  a  considerable  difference  when  it  begins  to  influence 
the  final  results  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Fergusson  calls  morals  and  religion  *'  Politick  2u*ts  "  (as 
if  religion  were  an  art  at  all  I  or  as  if  both  were  not  as  nocoK- 
sary  to  individuals  as  to  societies) ;  and  therefore,  formin«^ 
these  into  a  body  of  arts  by  themselves,  leaves  the  best  of  t]io 
arts  to  do  without  the  soul  and  the  moral  feeling  as  best  ilioy 
may.  Hence  "  expression,"  or  **  phonetics,"  is  of  intellect 
only  (jis  if  men  never  expressed  their  fecling>i !)  ;  and  tlion, 
strangest  and  worst  of  all,  intellect  is  entirely  resolved  into 
talking  !  There  can  be  no  intellect  but  it  must  talk,  (uid  nil 
talking  must  be  intellectual  I  believe  people  do  sometimes 
talk  without  understanding ;  and  I  tliink  the  world  would 
fare  ill  if  they  never  undeiiitood  witliout  talking.     The  iulel- 
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leot  is  an  entirely  silent  faculty,  nncl  lins  nothing  to  do  with 
ports  of  speech  any  more  than  the  moi*al  pai*t  has.  A  man 
may  feel  and  know  things  without  expressing  either  the  feel- 
ing or  knowledge  ;  and  the  talking  is  a  muscular  mode  of 
communicating  the  workings  of  the  intellect  or  heart : — mus- 
cular, whether  it  be  by  tongue  or  by  sign,  or  by  carving  or 
writing,  or  by  expression  of  feature  ;  so  that  to  divide  a  man 
into  muscular  and  talking  parts,  is  to  divide  him  into  body  in 
general,  and  tongue  in  paiiiculor,  the  endless  confusion  re- 
sulting from  which  arrangement  is  only  less  marvellous  in 
itself,  than  the  resolution  with  which  Mr.  Fcrgusson  has 
worked  tlu*ough  it^  and  in  spite  of  it»  up  to  some  very  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  trutlis  ;  although  starting  with  a  division 
of  humanity  which  does  not  in  the  least  mise  it  above  the 
brute,  for  a  rattlesnake  has  his  muscular,  aBsthetic,  and  talk- 
ing part  OS  much  as  man,  only  he  talks  with  his  tail,  and  says, 
"  I  am  angry  with  you,  and  should  like  to  bite  you,**  more  la- 
conically and  effectively  than  any  phonetic  biped  could,  were 
ho  so  minded.  And,  in  fact,  the  rctd  difference  between  the 
brute  and  man  is  not  so  much  that  the  one  has  fewer  means  of 
expression  than  the  other,  as  that  it  has  fewer  tlionghts  to  ox- 
proBH,  and  that  wo  do  not  iindowtnnd  its  oxproHHioiis.  Ani- 
mals can  talk  to  one  another  intelligibly  enough  when  they 
have  anything  to  say,  and  their  captains  have  words  of  com- 
mand just  ns  clear  as  ours,  and  better  obeyed.  We  have  in- 
deed, in  watching  the  efforts  of  an  intelligent  animal  to  talk 
to  a  human  being,  a  melancholy  sense  of  its  dumbness ;  but 
the  fault  is  still  in  \\h  int.olligonco,  more  tu.in  in  \\h  t.ongnn.  It 
has  not  wit  enough  to  systeniivtiHe  its  crioH  or  signs,  and  form 
iliotn  into  limgufigo. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  fallacies  and  confusions  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  arrangement.  It  is  a  perfect  entanglement  of 
gun-cotton,  and  explodes  into  vacuity  wherever  one  holds  a 
light  to  it  I  shall  leave  him  to  do  so  with  the  rest  of  it  for 
himself,  and  should  perhaps  have  left  it  to  his  own  handling 
altogether,  but  for  the  intemperateness  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  has  spoken  on  a  subject  perhaps  of  all  others  de- 
manding gentleness  and  caution.     No  man  could  more  eiu*- 

Voi..  ^.—2T^ 
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nesUy  havo  desired  the  cbangea  lately  iniixxluced  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  University  of  Oxford  than  I  did  myself ;  no  man 
can  be  more  deeply  sensible  than  I  of  grievous  failures  in  the 
practical  working  even  of  the  present  system :  but  I  believe 
that  these  failures  may  be  almost  without  exception  traced  to 
one  soui'ce,  the  want  of  evangelical,  and  the  excess  of  rubrical 
religion  among  the  tutors ;  together  with  such  rustiness  and 
stiffness  as  necessarily  attend  the  continual  operation  of  any 
intellectual  machine.  The  fault  is,  at  any  rate,  far  less  in  the 
system  than  in  the  imiKU'foctiou  of  its  admiiiiBtmlion ;  and 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  VergiisBoii 
speaks  of  it  are  hai*dly  decorous  in  one  who  can  but  be  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  its  working.  Tliey  are  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  the  structure  of  the  essay  in  which  they  occur  ;  for 
if  the  high  powers  of  mind  which  its  author  possesses  had 
been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  he  could  not 
have  wasted  his  time  on  the  development  of  a  system  wlii<:h 
their  siiuplust  fonnulw  of  logic  would  have  shown  him  to  bo 
untenable. 

Mr.  Fergusson  will,  however,  find  it  easier  to  overthrow  his 
system  than  to  replace  it  Eveiy  man  of  science  knows  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  a  reasonable  system  of  classification,  in 
any  subject,  by  any  one  gi*oup  of  characters ;  and  that  the 
best  classifications  are,  in  many  of  their  branches,  convenient 
rather  than  reasonable :  so  that,  to  any  person  who  is  really 
master  of  his  subject,  many  different  modes  of  classification 
will  occur  at  different  tiipes ;  one  of  which  he  will  use  rather 
than  another,  according  to  the  point  which  he  has  to  investi- 
gate. I  need  only  instance  the  three  arrangements  of  miner- 
als, by  their  external  characters,  and  tlieir  positive  or  negative 
bases,  of  which  the  first  is  the  most  useful,  the  second  the 
most  natural,  the  thiid  the  most  simple ;  and  aU  in  several 
ways  unsatisfactory. 

But  when  the  subject  becomes  one  which  no  single  mind 
can  gi*asp,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  range  of  human 
occupation  and  enquiiy,  the  difficulties  become  as  great,  and 
the  inotliodu  as  various,  as  the  uses  to  which  the  classification 
might  bo  put ;  luid  Mr.  Kurgussoii  luis  uuMroly  forgotten  to 
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inform  uh  wbat  is  the  object  io  wbioh  bis  arrangomontii  nro 
addressed.  For  observe :  tbere  is  one  kind  of  arrangement 
wbicb  is  based  on  the  rational  connection  of  the  sciences  or 
arts  with  one  another  ;  an  arrangement  which  maps  them  out 
like  the  rivers  of  some  great  country,  and  marks  the  points  of 
their  junction,  and  the  direction  and  force  of  their  united 
currents ;  and  this  without  assigning  to  any  one  of  them  a 
superiority  above  another,  but  considering  them  all  as  neces- 
sary members  of  the  noble  unity  of  human  science  and  effort. 
There  is  another  kind  of  classification  which  contemplates  the 
order  of  succession  in  which  they  might  most  usefully  be  pre- 
sented to  a  single  mind,  so  that  the  given  mind  should  obtain 
the  most  effective  and  available  knowledge  of  thoni  all :  and, 
finally,  the  most  usual  classification  contemplates  the  powers 
of  mind  which  they  each  require  for  their  purauit,  the  objects 
to  which  they  are  addressed,  or  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  assigns  to  each  of  them  a  rank  superior  or  in- 
ferior, according  to  the  nobility  of  the  powers  they  require, 
or  the  grandeur  of  the  subjects  they  contemplate. 

Now,  not  only  would  it  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  different 
classification  with  respect  to  each  of  these  great  intentions, 
but  it  might  be  found  so  even  to  vary  the  order  of  the  suc- 
cession of  sciences  in  the  case  of  every  several  mind  to  which 
they  were  addressed  ;  and  that  their  rank  would  also  vary 
with  the  power  and  specific  character  of  the  mind  engaged 
upon  them.  I  once  heard  a  very  profound  mathematician 
remonstrate  against  the  impropriety  of  Wordsworth's  receiv- 
ing a  pension  from  govommont,  on  tlio  ground  that  lie  wns 
"  only  a  poet."  If  the  study  of  niathnmatics  liad  always  this 
nari'owing  effect  upon  the  sympathies,  the  science  itself  would 
need  to  be  deprived  of  the  rank  usually  assigned  to  it ;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  effect  it  had  on  the  mind 
of  this  man,  and  of  such  others,  it  was  a  very  contemptible 
science  indeed.  Hence,  in  estimating  the  real  rank  of  any 
art  or  science,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  it  would 
be  grasped  by  minds  of  every  order.  There  are  some  arts 
and  sciences  which  we  underrate,  because  no  one  has  risen  to 
show  us  with  what  inajcnty  Ihoy  may  bo  invested  ;  and  otli^rs 
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wbioh  we  overrate,  because  we  ore  blinded  to  their  general 
meanness  by  the  magnificence  which  some  one  man  has 
thrown  around  them:  thus,  philology,  evidently  the  most 
contemptible  of  all  the  sciences,  has  been  raised  to  unjust 
dignity  by  Johnson.*  And  the  subject  is  farther  compli- 
cated by  the  question  of  usefulness  ;  for  many  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  require  considerable  intellectual  power  for  theii*  pui*- 
suit^  and  yet  become  contemptible  by  the  slightness  of  what 
they  accomplish  :  metaphysics,  for  instance,  exorcising  iutol- 
ligoncu)  of  II  high  ortlor,  yet  usoloss  to  Uio  moss  of  maukiud, 
and,  to  its  own  mustei*s,  dangerous.  Yet,  as  it  has  bocomo 
so  by  the  want  of  the  true  inteUigence  which  its  inquiries 
need,  and  by  substitution  of  vain  subtleties  in  its  stead,  it 
may  in  future  vindicate  for  itself  a  higher  rank  than  a  man  of 
common  sense  usually  concedes  to  it 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  attempt  at  arrangement  must  be 
useful,  even  where  it  does  nothing  more  than  develop  difficul- 
ties. Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  their 
so  often  supposing  all  other  branches  of  science  dependent 
upon  or  inferior  to  their  ovm  best  beloved  branch  ;  and  the 
greatest  deficiency  of  men  comparatively  unlearned,  their 
want  of  perception  of  the  connection  of  the  branches  with 
each  other.  He  who  holds  the  tree  only  by  the  extremities^ 
can  perceive  nothing  but  the  separation  of  its  Bpray&  It 
must  always  be  desirable  to  prove  to  Uioso  Uio  equality  of 
rank,  to  these  the  closeness  of  sequence,  of  what  they  had 
falsely  supposed  subordinate  or  separate.  And,  after  such 
candid  admission  of  the  co-equal  dignity  of  the  truly  noble 
arts  and  sciences,  we  may  be  enabled  more  justly  to  estimate 
the  inferiority  of  those  which  indeed  seem  intended  for  the 
occupation  of  inferior  powers  and  narrower  capacities.  In 
Appendix  14,  following,  some  suggestions  will  be  found  as 
1o  the  principles  on  which  classification  might  be  based  ;  but 
lliG  aiTiingement  of  all  the  arts  is  certainly  not  a  work  which 

*  Not,  however,  hy  Johnsou^s  testimony:  Vide  Adventurer,  No.  89. 
'*Such  operations  as  required  neither  celerity  nor  strength, — the  low 
drudgery  of  collating  copies,  comparing  authorities,  ditjcating  dicliona- 
rie$t  or  accumulating  oompilationii." 
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oould  wiih  discretion  be  Attempted  in  the  Appendix  to  on 
essay  on  a  branch  of  one  of  them. 

14    DIVISIONS  OF  HUMANITT. 

Tlio  reader  will  probably  understand  this  part  of  the  siib« 
ject  better  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  briefly  to  consider  the 
actions  of  the  mind  and  body  of  man  in  the  sciences  and  arts, 
wbich  give  these  latter  the  relations  of  rank  usually  attrib- 
uled  to  them. 

It  was  above  observed  (Appendix  18)  that  the  arts  were 
generally  ranked  according  to  the  nobiUty  of  the  powers  they 
require,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  the  being  of  man  which 
iliey  engaged  or  addressed.  Now  their  rank  is  not  a  very 
important  matter  as  regards  each  other,  for  there  ai*e  few  dis- 
putes more  futile  than  that  concerning  the  respective  dignity 
of  arts,  all  of  which  are  necessary  and  honorable.  But  it  is  a 
very  important  matter  as  regards  themselves  ;  very  important 
whether  they  are  practised  with  Uie  devotion  and  regai'ded 
with  the  respect  which  are  necessary  or  duo  to  their  perfec- 
tion. It  does  not  at  all  matter  whether  arcliitccture  or  sculpt- 
ure be  the  nobler  art ;  but  it  matters  much  whether  tlie 
thought  is  bestowed  upon  builduigs,  or  the  fooling  is  ox- 
pressed  in  statues,  which  make  either  deserving  of  our  admi- 
ration. It  is  foolish  and  insolent  to  imagine  that  the  art 
which  we  ourselves  practise  is  greater  than  any  other ;  but  it 
is  wise  to  take  care  that  in  our  own  hands  it  is  as  noble  as  we 
can  make  it  liot  us  take  some  notice,  thoroforo,  in  what  de- 
grnoH  thdfaonllioH  of  man  may  bo  ongagod  in  hiH  sovoral  f\v\H\ 
we  may  consider  Iho  entire  man  as  made  up  of  body,  soul, 
and  intellect  (Lord  Lindsay,  meaning  the  same  thing,  says  in- 
aocni-ately — sense,  intellect,  and  spirit — forgetting  that  there 
\A  a  moral  sense  as  well  as  a  bodily  sense,  and  a  spiritual 
body  as  well  as  a  natural  body,  and  so  gels  into  some  awk- 
ward confusion,  though  right  in  the  main  points).  Then, 
taking  the  word  soul  as  a  short  expression  of  the  moral  and 
responsible  part  of  being,  each  of  these  three  parts  has  a  pas- 
sive and  active  power.     The  body  has  senses  and  Aiuscles  ; 
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the  soul,  feeling  and  i^esoluiiou  ;  ibe  intellect^  uudorstAnding 
nnd  imagination.  The  scheme  may  be  put  into  tabular  form, 
thus : — 

Passive  or  Receptive  Port  Active  or  Motive  Part. 

Body       ...     Sonsea  Muscles. 

Soul        ...    Feeling.  Resolution. 

Intellect  -    -    -    Understanding.  Imagination.         % 

In  UiiH  H(*.bonio  I  considor  memory  a  part  of  undoraliinding, 
and  consciunco  I  leave  out,  as  being  tho  voice  of  Uod  in  Uio 
hearty  inscpai*able  fix>m  the  system,  yet  not  an  essential  part 
of  it  The  sense  of  beauty  I  consider  a  mixture  of  the  Senses 
of  the  body  and  souL 

Now  all  these  parts  of  the  human  system  have  a  reciprocal 
action,  on  one  another,  so  that  the  true  perfection  of  any  of 
tliom  IS  not  poHsiblo  >viihoiit  some  rcLitive  i>orfoctiou  of  tho 
othoi*s»  luid  yet  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  system  may  bo 
brought  into  a  morbid  development,  inconsistent  with  the 
perfection  of  the  others.  Thus,  in  a  healthy  state,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  senses  quickens  that  of  the  feelings,  and  these  lat- 
ter quicken  the  underatanding,  and  then  all  the  three  quicken 
the  imagination,  and  then  all  the  four  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion ;  while  yet  there  is  a  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  the 
encouiiiged  luid  morbid  feeling  may  weaken  or  bias  the  un- 
derstanding, or  that  tlie  over  shrewd  and  keen  undei-standing 
may  shorten  tlie  imagination,  or  that  the  undeinstanding  and 
imagination  together  may  take  place  of,  or  undermine,  the 
resolution,  as  in  Hamlet  So  in  the  mere  bodily  frame  there 
is  a  delightful  perfection  of  the  senses,  consistent  mth  the  ut- 
most health  of  the  musculai*  system,  as  in  the  quick  sight  and 
hearing  of  an  active  savage :  another  false  delicacy  of  the 
senses,  in  the  Sybarite,  consequent  on  their  over  indulgence, 
until  tho  doubled  roso-leaf  is  painful ;  and  this  incouBistent 
witli  muscular  perfection.  Again  ;  there  is  u  perfection  of 
muscular  action  consistent  with  exquisite  sense,  as  in  that  of 
tlie  fingers  of  a  musician  or  of  a  painter,  in  which  the  muscles 
are  guided  by  tho  slightest  feeling  of  the  strings,  or  of  the 
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pencil :  another  perfection  of  tnnBcnlnr  action  inconsistent 
wi(h  aouteness  of  sense,  as  in  the  effort  of  battle,  in  vhich  a 
soldier  (loes  not  perceive  his  wounds.  So  that  it  is  never  so 
~  utich  the  question,  what  is  the  solitary  perfection  of  a  given 
])art  of  the  man,  as  what  is  its  balanced  perfection  in  relation 
to  the  whole  of  him  :  and  again,  the  perfection  of  any  single 
power  is  not  merely  to  be  valued  by  the  mere  rank  of  the 
power  itself,  but  by  the  harmony  which  it  indicates  among 
the  other  powers.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  archer's  glance 
along  his  arrow,  or  a  hunter's  raising  of  his  rifle,  there  ia  a 
certain  perfection  of  sense  and  finger  which  is  the  result  of 
mere  practice,  of  a  simple  bodUy  perfection  ;  but  there  is  a 
forther  vnlue  in  the  habit  which  results  from  Uie  resolution 
and  intellect  necessary  to  the  forming  of  it :  ii)  the  hunter's 
raising  of  his  rifle  there  is  a  quietness  implying  for  more  than 
mere  practice, — implying  courage,  and  habitual  meeting  of 
danger,  and  presence  of  mind,  and  many  other  such  noble 
choractei-s.  So  also  in  a  musicinD's  way  of  laying  finger  on 
hie  instrument,  or  a  painter's  linndling  of  his  pencil,  there  ore 
many  qualities  e^tpressive  of  tbe  special  sensibilities  of  each, 
operating  on  the  production  of  the  habit,  besides  tbe  sensi- 
bility operating  at  the  moment  of  action.  So  tlmt  there  nre 
three  distiiiot  stages  of  merit  ill  what  is  conimonly  called 
mere  bodily  dexterity  ;  the  firat,  the  dexterity  given  by  prac- 
tice, called  command  of  tools  or  of  weapons ;  the  second  stage, 
the  dexterity  or  grace  given  by  chnmcter,  as  tlie  gentleness  of 
hand  proceeding  from  modesty  or  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  the 
steadiness  of  it  resulting  from  habitual  patience  coupled  wiUt 
ilorision,  and  tli"  tlnmndiul  other  (iharnrUim  iinrtiiilly  disccriii- 
lilo,  oven  in  n  innn's  writing,  much  more  in  his  general  handi- 
work ;  and,  thirdly,  thei-e  is  the  perfection  of  action  produced 
by  the  operation  of  present  strength,  feeling,  or  intelligence  on 
iiistraments  thus  previounly  perfected,  as  the  handling  of  a 
great  painter  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by  his  iiutnodiate ' 
care  and  feeling  And  love  of  his  subject,  or  knowledge  of  it, 
and  as  physical  strengtli  is  increased  by  strength  of  will  and 
greatness  of  heart.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  difference  in 
mnnner  of  lighting,  and  in  actual  mnsciilar  stronglh  and  on- 
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durance,  betweon  a  couiniou  soldior,  aud  a  mnn  in  the  oircum- 
Btonces  of  the  Homtii,  or  of  the  temper  of  Leonidas. 

Mere  physical  skill,  therefore,  the  mere  perfection  and  power 
of  the  body  as  an  instrument,  is  manifested  in  three  stages : 

Firsts  Bodily  power  by  practice ; 
Secondly,  Bodily  power  by  moral  habit ; 
Thirdly,  Bodily  power  by  immediate  energy  ; 

and  the  urliH  will  bo  gi'oater  or  loss,  ctoUiriH  paribus,  luscortling 
to  the  degrees  of  these  dexterities  which  they  iidniit.  A  smith's 
work  at  his  anvil  admits  little  but  the  first ;  fencing,  shooting, 
aud  riding,  admit  sometliiug  of  the  second  ;  while  the  lino  arts 
admit  (merely  through  the  cliannel  of  the  bodily  dexterities)  an 
expression  almost  of  the  whole  man. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  higher  arts  ac/mt7  this  higher  bodOy 
perfection,  they  do  not  all  require  it  in  equal  degrees,  but  can 
disiHsuse  with  it  moi*e  aud  more  in  proportion  to  their  dignity. 
The  arts  whose  chief  element  is  bodily  dexterity,  may  be  classed 
together  as  arts  of  the  third  order,  of  which  the  highest  will 
bo  those  which  admit  most  of  the  x>ower  of  moral  liabit  and 
energy,  such  as  riding  and  the  management  of  weapons  ;  and 
the  rest  may  be  thrown  together  under  the  general  title  of 
handicrafts,  of  which  it  does  not  much  matter  which  are  tlie 
most  honorable,  but  ratlier,  which  are  the  most  neces8ai*y  and 
least  injurious  to  healtli,  which  it  is  not  our  present  business 
to  examine.  Men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  these  ai'c  called 
aiiizans,  as  opposed  to  artists,  who  are  concerned  with  the 
line  art& 

The  next  step  in  elevation  of  art  is  the  addition  of  tlie  intelli- 
gences which  have  no  connection  with  bodily  dexterity  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  hunting,  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals 
and  then*  places  of  abode  ;  in  architecture,  of  mathematics  ;  in 
painting,  of  bannoiiies  of  color  ;  in  music,  of  those  of  sound  ; 
uU  Ihis  pure  science  being  joined  with  readiness  of  expedient 
in  applying  it,  and  with  shrewdness  in  apprehension  of  difficul- 
ties, either  present  or  probable. 

It  will  often  happen  that  intelligence  of  this  kind  is  possessed 
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wilhoiit  Itodily  iloxtttritj,  m-  Uin  nnoil  of  it. ;  one  mrtn  diroctiiig 
and  another  executing,  ns  Tor  the  most  part  in  arobitocture, 
war,  nnd  seamanship.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  bodily  dexterities 
needed  even  in  its  subordinate  agents  become  less  important, 
and  ni-e  moi'O  nnd  more  rephiced  by  intelligence  ;  ns  in  the 
Bt«enug  of  a  ship,  the  bodily  dexterity  required  is  less  than  in 
shooting  or  fencing,  but  the  intelligence  &r  greater :  and  so  in 
war,  the  mere  swordsmanship  and  marksmanship  of  the  troops 
are  of  small  importance  in  comparison  with  their  disposition, 
nnd  right  choice  of  the  moment  of  action.  So  thiit  arts  of  this 
second  order  must  bo  estimated,  not  by  the  quantity  of  bodily 
dexterity  Uioy  require,  but  by  tlie  quantity  and  dignity  of  Uie 
kuowhKlge  needed  in  their  practice,  and  by  the  degree  of 
subtlety  needed  in  bringing  such  knowledge  into  play.  War 
certainly  stands  first  in  the  general  mind,  not  only  as  the 
greatest  of  the  arts  which  I  have  called  of  the  second  order, 
but  OB  tlie  greatest  of  oil  arts.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
distinguish  the  respect  ptiid  to  the  Fowei*,  from  that  rendered 
to  the  Art  of  the  soldier  ;  the  honor  of  victory  being  more 
dependent,  in  the  vulgar  mind,  on  its  results,  than  its  difficul- 
ties. I  hclieve,  l10^TnTo^,  that  taking  into  consideration  tho 
greatness  of  tlio  niixiotiwi  under  which  this  art  must  be  pi-rio- 
tiscd,  the  mnllitude  of  circumetances  to  be  known  and  re- 
garded in  it,  and  the  subtleties  botli  of  apprehension  and 
strntngcm  conntantly  dninnnded  \>y  it,  ns  well  as  the  multi- 
plicity of  disturbing  accidents  and  doubtful  contingencies 
against  which  it  must  moke  provision  on  the  instant,  it  must 
ihcU^cd  rank  ns  fnr  llin  llrHt  of  IJie  arU  of  Uio  second  onlor  ; 
luid  next  fo  this  grrat  arl.  of  killing,  medicine  being  much  hkn 
wiir  in  its  sti'atngome  and  watchings  against  its  daik  and 
subtle  death -enemy. 

Then  the  arts  of  the  first  order  will  be  those  in  which  the 
Ima{{iDative  port  of  the  intellect  and  the  Sensitive  part  of  the 
eoul  are  joined  :  as  poetry,  architecture,  and  painting  ;  these 
forming  a  kind  of  cross,  in  their  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  hu- 
man being,  with  tliose  of  the  second  order,  wliioh  wed  the  In- 
telligent part  of  tho  iutollcct  and  Itosohito  }»irt  of  tho  souL 
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But  tbo  roador  must  feel  more  and  more,  at  every  step,  the 
impossibility  of  classing  tlie  arts  tliemselves,  independently  uf 
the  men  by  whom  they  are  practised  ;  and  how  an  aii,  low  in 
itself,  may  be  made  noble  by  the  quantity  of  human  sti*engtli 
and  being  which  a  great  man  will  pour  into  it ;  and  an  ai-t, 
gi-eat  in  itself,  be  made  moan  by  the  meanness  of  the  mind 
occupied  in  it  I  do  not  intend,  when  I  caU  painting  an  art 
of  the  firat,  and  war  an  art  of  the  second,  order,  to  class 
Dutch  landscape  paintera  with  good  soldiers ;  but  I  mean, 
that  if  from  Huch  a  man  as  Napoleon  we  woro  to  take  away 
tho  honor  of  all  that  ho  had  dono  in  law  and  civil  govemmeut^ 
and  to  give  him  the  reputation  of  his  soldiership  only,  his 
name  would  be  less,  if  justly  weighed,  than  that  of  Buon- 
arroti, himself  a  good  soldier  also,  when  need  waa  But  I 
will  not  endeavor  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  for  I  believe  that  of 
all  the  arts  of  tho  firat  order  it  would  be  found  that  all  that  a 
jnan  Iihh,  or  is,  or  can  bo,  lie  can  fully  express  in  tliom,  and 
give  to  any  of  them,  and  And  it  not  enough. 

• 

15.    INSTINOTFTB  JUDGMENTS. 

The  same  rapid  judgment  which  I  wish  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  of  architecture,  may  in  some  sort  also  be  formed  of 
painting,  owing  to  the  close  connection  between  execution  and 
expression  in  the  latter ;  as  between  structure  and  expression 
in  tlio  former.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  good  painting  by 
a  side  glance  as  we  pass  along  a  gallery  ;  and,  until  we  can  do 
80,  we  are  not  fit  to  pronounce  judgment  at  all :  not  tliat  I 
class  this  easily  visible  excellence  of  painting  with  tlie  gi*eat  ex- 
prcssional  qualities  which  time  and  watchfulness  only  unfold. 
I  have  again  and  again  insisted  on  the  supremacy  of  these 
last  and  shall  always  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  perceive  a  ten- 
dency among  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  critics  of  tho  day  ^ 
to  forget  that  the  business  of  a  painter  is  to  paint,  and  so  al- 
together to  despise  those  men,  Veronese  and  Rubens  for  in- 
stance, who  were  painters,  par  excellence,  and  in  whom  the 
tfxpressional  qualities  are  subordinate.  Now  it  is  well,  when 
we  have  sti'ong  nioi*al  or  poetical  feeling  manifested  in  paint- 
ing, to  mark  this  as  the  best  part  of  tho  work  ;  but  it  is  not 
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well  i(>  coimidor  nft  a  thing  of  Rinnll  account,  the  i»ainior*H  lan- 
guage in  wliicli  that  fooling  is  conveyed  ;  for  if  that  language 
be  not  good  and  lovely,  the  man  may  indeed  be  a  just  moral- 
ist or  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  not  a  painter,  and  it  was  \vrong 
of  him  to  paint  He  had  much  better  put  his  momlity  into 
sermons,  and  his  poetry  into  verse,  than  into  a  language 
of  which  he  was  not  master.  And  this  masteiy  of  the  lan- 
guage is  that  of  which  we  should  be  cognizant  by  a  glance  of 
the  eye  ;  and  if  that  be  not  found,  it  is  wasted  time  to  look 
farther  :  the  man  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  his  expres- 
sion of  himself  wiU  be  cramped  by  his  awkward  efforts  to.  do 
what  he  was  not  fit  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  be 
a  painter  indeed,  and  have  Uio  gift  of  colors  and  linos,  what 
is  in  Iiim  will  come  from  his  hand  freely  and  faithfully  ;  and 
the  language  itself  is  so  difficult  and  so  vast,  tliat  the  mere 
possession  of  it  argues  the  man  is  great,  and  that  his  works 
are  worth  reading.  So  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  case  in 
which  this  true  uiistical  excellence,  visible  by  the  eye-glance, 
was  not  the  index  of  some  true  expressionol  worth  in  the 
work.  Neither  have  I  ever  seen  a  good  expression  al  work 
without  high  aiiistical  nieiit :  and  tliat  tliis  is  cvor  denied  is 
only  owing  to  tlio  narrow  view  which  men  are  apt  U)  tnko  bnih 
of  expression  and  of  art ;  a  narrowness  conHoqiioiit  on  thoir 
own  especial  practice  and  habits  of  thought  A  man  long 
trained  to  love  the  monk's  visions  of  Fra  Angelico,  turns  in 
proud  and  ineffable  disgust  from  the  first  work  of  Bubens 
which  he  encounters  on  his  return  across  the  Alps.  But  is  he 
right  in  his  indignation  ?  He  has  forgotten,  tliat  wliile  An- 
gelico prayed  and  wept  in  his  oliiw  $huU\  there  was  different 
work  doing  in  the  dank  fields  of  Flanders  ; — wild  seas  to  be 
banked  out ;  endless  canals  to  be  dug,  and  boundless  mai-shes 
to  be  di*ained ;  hard  ploughing  and  harrowing  of  the  frosty 
clay  ;  careful  breeding  of  stout  horses  and  fat  cattle  ;  close 
setting  of  brick  walls  against  cold  winds  and  snow  ;  much 
hardening  of  hands  and  gross  stoutening  of  bodies  in  all  this  ; 
gross  jovialities  of  harvest  homes  and  Christmas  feasts,  which 
were  to  be  the  reward  of  it ;  rough  affections,  and  sluggish 
imagination  ;   fieshy,   substantial,  ironshod   humanities,  but 
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hiimanitiea  still ;  humanities  which  Qod  hod  his  eye  upon, 
find  wlilch  won,  perhaps,  here  and  thei*e,  as  much  favor 
in  his  sight  as  the  wasted  aspects  of  the  whispenng  monks 
of  Florence  (Heaven  forbid  it  should  not  be  so,  since  the 
most  of  us  cannot  be  monks,  but  must  be  ploughmen  and 
reapers  still).  And  are  we  to  suppose  there  is  no  nobility 
in  Rubens*  masculine  and  universal  sympathy  with  all  this, 
and  with  his  large  human  rendering  of  it.  Gentleman  though 
he  was,  by  birth,  and  feeling,  and  %lucation,  and  place  ;  and, 
wlion  ho  choHO,  lordly  in  concopiion  iduo?  llo  liad  his 
faulin,  porhapB  gi*cAt  and  lauioutablo  faults,  though  iuoih) 
those  of  his  time  and  his  country  than  his  own  ;  he  has 
neither  cloister  breeding  nor  boudoir  breeding,  ami  is  very 
unfit  to  point  either  in  missals  or  annuals  ;  but  he  has  on 
open  sky  and  wide-world  breeding  in  him,  that  we  may  not 
be  ofifended  with,  fit  idike  for  king's  court,  knight's  camp,  or 
peasant's  cottage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  trained  here  in 
England,  in  our  Sir  Joshua  school,  will  not  and  cannot  allow 
that  Uiere  is  any  ai*t  at  all  in  the  technical  work  of  Angelico. 
But  he  is  just  as  wrong  as  the  other.  Fra  Angelico  is  as  ti-ue 
a  master  of  the  art  necessary  to  his  purposes,  as  Bubens  was 
of  that  necessary  for  liis.  We  have  been  taught  in  England 
to  think  there  can  be  no  virtue  but  in  a  loaded  binish  and 
rapid  hand  ;  but  if  we  can  shake  our  common  sense  free  of 
such  teaching,  we  shall  understand  that  there  is  art  also  in 
the  delicate  |)oint  and  in  tlie  hand  which  trembles  as  it  moves  ; 
not  beiuuise  it  is  more  liable  to  err,  but  bectiuso  Ihore  is 
more  danger  in  its  en*or,  and  more  at  stake  upon  its  precision. 
The  art  of  Angelico,  both  as  a  colorist  and  a  draughtsman,  is 
consummate  ;  so  perfect  and  beautiful,  that  his  work  may  be 
recognised  at  any  distance  by  the  rainbow-play  and  biiUiaucy 
of  it :  However  closely  it  may  be  surrounded  by  other  works 
of  the  same  school,  glowing  with  enamel  and  gold,  Angelico's 
may  be  told  from  them  at  a  glance,  like  bo  many  huge  pieces 
of  opal  lying  among  common  marbles.  So  again  with  Giotto  ; 
tlie  Arena  chapel  is  not  only  the  most  perfect  expressiouid 
work,  it  is  the  prettiest  piece  of  wall  decoration  and  fair  color, 
in  North  Italy. 
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Now  ilioro  iR  a  correRponclenco  of  the  rauno  kind  botwcon 
tbe  tecbiiiciil  and  oispressional  parts  of  arcbiiociuro  ; — not  a 
true  or  entire  correspondence,  so  that  when  the  expression  is 
best-,  the  building  must  be  also  best ;  but  so  much  of  corre- 
spondence as  that  good  building  is  necessary  to  good  expres- 
sion, comes  before  it|  and  is  to  be  primarily  looked  for :  and 
the  more,  because  the  manner  of  building  is  capable  of  being 
determinately  estimated  and  classed ;  but  the  expressional 
character  not  so :  we  can  at  once  determine  the  true  value  of 
technical  qualities,  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  viiluo  of 
expressional  qualities :  and  besides  this,  the  looking  for  the 
technical  qualities  first  will  enable  us  to  cast  a  largo  quantity 
of  rubbish  'aside  at  once,  and  so  to  narrow  the  difficult  field  of 
inquiry  into  expression  :  we  shall  get  rid  of  Chinese  pagodas 
and  Indian  temples,  and  Renaissance  Palladiimisms,  and  Al- 
hambra  stucco  and  filigree,  in  one  great  rubbish  heap  ;  and 
shall  not  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about  their  expi-ession,  or 
anything  else  conceiiiing  them.  Then  taking  the  buildings 
which  have  been  rightly  put  together,  and  which  show  com- 
mon sense  in  their  structure,  we  may  look  for  their  fai'ther 
and  higher  excellences ;  but  on  those  which  are  absurd  in 
their  first  steps  we  need  waste  no  time. 

16.  STRENGTH   OP   SHAFTS. 

I  could  have  wished,  before  writing  this  chapter,  to  have 
given  more  study  to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  strength  of 
shafts  of  diflbront  materials  and  sinicturo ;  but  I  rannot  onior 
inl4)  fwnry  inquiry  wliirh  gnnomi  ml.irisni  niiglii.  HU^^gORl.,  imd 
this  1  believe  to  bo  one  which  would  have  occupied  iho  rujulcr 
with  less  profit  than  many  othora  :  all  that  is  necessary  for 
him  to  note  is,  that  the  great  increase  of  strength  gained  by  a 
tubular  form  in  iron  shafts,  of  given  solid  contents,  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  general  principle  stated  in  the  text,  that  the 
strength  of  materials  is  most  available  when  they  are  most 
concentrated.  The  strength  of  the  tube  is  owing  to  certain 
properties  of  the  arch  foimed  by  its  sides,  not  to  the  disper- 
sion of  its  materials  :  and  the  principle  is  altogether  inapplica- 
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ble  to  stone  slmfta  No  one  would  think  of  building  a  pillar 
of  a  succession  of  sandstone  rings  ;  however  stix>ng  it  might 
be,  it  would  be  still  stronger  filled  up,  and  the  substitution  of 
such  a  pillar  for  a  solid  one  of  the  same  contents  would  lose 
too  much  space  ;  for  a  stone  pillar,  even  when  solid,  must  be 
quite  as  thick  as  is  either  graceful  or  convenient^  and  in  mod- 
em churches  is  often  too  thick  as  it  is,  hindering  sight  of  the 
preacher,  and  checking  the  sound  of  his  voio& 

17.    ANHWKR  IX)   MIL    OAimRTT. 

Some  three  months  ago,  and  long  after  the  writing  of  this 
passage,  I  met  accidentally  with  Mr.  Qiu'bett's  elementary 
Treatise  on  Design.  (Weale,  1850.)  If  I  hod  cared  about  the 
reputation  of  originality,  I  should  have  been  annoyed — and 
was  so,  at  first,  on  finding  Mi*.  Oarbett's  illustrations  of  the 
Hubjoct  exactly  the  same  as  mine,  oven  to  the  choice  of  the  ele- 
p1iant*H  f(M)t  for  the  puitdlel  of  the  Doric  pillar:  I  even  thought 
of  omitting,  or  re-writing,  great  part  of  the  chapter,  but  deter- 
mined at  last  to  let  it  stand.  I  am  striving  to  speak  plain 
truths  on  many  simple  and  trite  subjects,  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  much  of  what  I  say  has  been  said  before,  and  am 
quite  willing  to  give  up  all  claim  to  originality  in  any  reason- 
ing or  assertion  whatsoever,  if  any  one  cores  to  dispute  it  I 
desire  the  reader  to  accept  what  I  say,  not  as  mine,  but  as  the 
truth,  which  may  be  all  the  world's,  if  they  look  for  it.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Frank  Howard  promised  at  some 
discussion  respecting  the  ''Seven  Lamps,'*  reported  in  the 
'*  Builder,"  to  pluck  all  my  borrowed  feathers  off  mo  ;  but  I 
did  not  see  the  end  of  the  discussion,  and  do  not  know  to  this 
(lay  how  many  feathers  I  have  left :  at  all  events  tlie  elephant's 
foot  must  belong  to  Mi*.  Garbett,  though,  stnctly  speaking, 
neither  he  nor  I  can  be  quite  justified  in  using  it,  for  an  ele- 
phant in  reality  stands  on  tiptoe  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  the 
expression  of  a  Doric  shaft  As,  however,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  speak  of  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Garbott's,  and  desire  also  to 
recommend  it  us  of  much  interest  and  utility  in  its  st4iteinents 
of  fact,  it  iH  iinpoHHiblo  for  mo  to  pans  iilt<>|jfotlior  without  no- 
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tico,  fin  if  unanRWombln,  Hovcral  pnasagoB  in  which  tho  writer 
hns  objected  to  views  stated  in  the  "  Seven  Lampa"  I  should 
at  any  mte  have  noticed  the  passage  quoted  above,  (Chap. 
30th,)  which  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  all  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten, though  without  referring  to  me ;  but  the  references  to 
the  "  Seven  Lamps  "  I  should  not  have  answered,  unless  I  had 
desired,  genei'ally,  to  recommend  the  book,  and  partly  also,  be- 
CJiuse  they  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  animadversion 
which  the  "Seven  Lamps"  had  to  sustain  from  architects, 
very  generally ;  which  examples  being  once  answered,  there 
will  be  little  occasion  for  my  referring  in  future  to  other  criti- 
cisms of  the  kind. 

Tho  first  reference  to  the  "  Seven  Lamps  "  is  in  the  second 
page,  where  Mr.  Gorbett  asks  a  question,  "  Why  are  not  con- 
venience and  stability  enough  to  constitute  a  fine  building?  '* 
— which  I  should  have  answered  shortly  by  asking  another, 
"  Why  we  have  been  made  men,  and  not  bees  nor  termites : " 
but  Mr.  Garbett  has  given  a  very  pretty,  though  partial, 
answer  to  it  himself,  in  his  4th  to  9th  pages, — an  answer 
which  I  heartily  beg  the  reader  to  consider.  But,  in  page  12, 
it  is  made  a  grave  charge  against  me,  that  I  use  the  words 
l)caiity  and  ornatnent  interchangeably.  I  do  so,  and  over 
shall ;  and  so,  I  believe,  one  day,  will  Mr.  Gai'bett  himself; 
but  not  while  he  continues  to  head  his  pages  thus : — "  Beauty 
not  dependent  on  ornament,  or  superfluous  features."  What 
right  has  he  to  assume  that  ornament,  rightly  so  called,  ever 
was,  or  can  be,  superfluous  ?  I  have  said  before,  and  repeat- 
edly in  other  places,  that  the  most  beautiful  things  are  the 
most  URcloss ;  I  never  said  superfluous.  I  said  useless  in  the 
well-undei-stood  and  usual  sense,  as  meaning,  inapplicable  to 
the  service  of  the  body.  Thus  I  called  peacocks  and  lilies 
useless ;  meaniug,  that  roast  peacock  was  unwholesome  (tak- 
ing Juvenal's  word  for  it),  and  that  dried  lilies  made  bad  bay : 
but  I  do  not  tliink  peacocks  superfluous  birds,  nor  that  the 
world  could  get  on  well  without  its  liliea  Or,  to  look  closer, 
I  suppose  the  peacock's  blue  eyes  to  be  very  useless  to  him  ; 
not  dangerous  indeed,  as  to  their  first  master,  but  of  small 
service,  yet  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  superfluous  eye  in  all  his 
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tail :  and  for  lilies,  though  the  gi*eat  King  of  Israel  was  not 
'*  arrayed "  like  one  of  them,  can  Mr.  Garbett  tell  us  which 
are  their  superfluous  leaves?  Is  tliere  no  Diogenes  among 
lilies?  none  to  be  found  content  to  di'ink  dew,  but  out  of 
silver  ?  The  fact  is,  I  never  met  with  the  oi'chitect  yet  who 
did  not  think  ornament  meant  a  thing  to  be  bought  in  a  shop 
and  pinned  on,  or  left  off,  at  ai'chitectuitil  toilets,  as  the  fancy 
seized  them,  tliinking  little  more  than  many  women  do  of  the 
other  kind  of  ornament — the  only  true  kind,— St  Peter  s  kind, 
— "  Not  that  outward  adorning,  but  the  umor—of  the  heart" 
I  do  not  moan  Uiat  arcliitects  cannot  conceive  this  better  or- 
nament, but  they  do  not  understand  that  it  is  the  only  orna- 
ment ;  that  all  architectural  ornament  is  tliis,  and  nothing  but 
this ;  that  a  noble  building  never  has  any  extraneous  or  su- 
perfluous ornament;  that  all  its  parts  are  necessary  to  its  love- 
liness, and  that  no  single  atom  of  tliem  could  be  removed 
without  harm  to  its  lifa  You  do  not  build  a  temple  and  then 
dress  it*  You  create  it  in  its  loveliness,  and  leave  it,  as  her 
Milker  left  Eve.  Not  unadorned,  I  believe,  but  so  well  adorned 
as  to  need  no  feather  crowns.  And  I  use  the  words  ornament 
and  beauty  interchangeably,  in  order  that  architects  may  un- 
dei*stand  this :  I  assume  that  tlieir  building  is  to  be  a  perfect 
creature  capable  of  nothing  less  than  it  has,  and  needing  noth- 
ing more.  It  may,  indeed,  receive  additional  decoration  after- 
wards, exactly  as  a  woman  may  gracefully  put  a  bracelet  on 
her  arm,  or  sot  a  flower  in  her  hair:  but  that  additional 
decoration  is  not  the  architecture.  It  is  of  curtains,  pictures, 
statues,  things  that  may  be  taken  away  from  the  building,  and 
not  hurt  it  What  has  the  architect  to  do  with  these  ?  He  has 
only  to  do  with  what  is  part  of  the  buiidmg  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  its  own  inherent  beauty.  And  because  Mr.  Garbett  does 
not  understand  or  acknowledge  this,  he  is  led  on  from  error 
to  error  ;  for  we  next  find  him  endeavoring  to  define  beauty 
as  distinct  from  ornament,  and  saying  that  "Positive  beauty 
may  bo   produced   by  a  studious  collation   of  wliat(;ver  will 

*  We  have  done  bo — theoretically  ;  just  as  one  would  reason  on  tlie 
human  form  from  the  bones  outwards:  but  thu  Architect  of  human 
form  frames  all  at  onoe — bono  and  llesh. 
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display  cleaign,  onlor,  and  congniity."  (p.  14.)  In  that  ho? 
There  is  a  highly  studious  coUation  of  wliatever  will  display 
design,  order,  and  congruity,  in  a  skull,  is  there  not? — yet 
small  beauty.  The  nose  is  a  decorative  feature, — yet  slightly 
necessary  to  beauty,  it  seems  to  me  ;  now,  at  least,  for  I  once 
thought  I  must  be  wrong  in  considering  a  skull  disagreeable* 
I  gave  it  fair  trial :  put  one  on  my  bedroom  chimney-piece, 
and  looked  at  it  by  sunrise  every  morning,  and  by  moonlight 
every  night,  and  by  all  ihe  best  lights  I  could  think  of,  for  a 
month,  in  vain.  I  found  it  as  ugly  at  Inst  as  I  did  at  llrsU 
So,  also,  the  hair  is  a  decoration,  and  iU  natural  curl  is  of 
little  use ;  but  can  Mr.  Qarbett  conceive  a  bald  beauty ;  or 
does  ho  prefer  a  wig,  because  that  is  a  "  9l\idiowi  collation  " 
of  whatever  will  produce  design,  order,  and  congruity  ?  So 
the  flush  of  the  cheek  is  a  decoration, — God's  painting  of  the 
temple  of^iis  spirit, — and  the  redness  of  the  lip ;  and  yet  poor 
Viola  thought  it  beauty  truly  blent ;  and  I  hold  with  her. 

I  have  answered  enough  to  this  count 

The  second  point  questioned  is  my  assertion,  **  Ornament 
cannot  be  overcharged  if  it  is  good,  and  is  always  overcharged 
when  it  is  bad."  To  whicli  Mr.  Garbett  objects  in  these  terras  : 
•*  I  must  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  best  ornament 
may  bo  overcharged  by  being  miBi)hiced." 

A  short  sentence  with  two  mistakes  in  it 

First  Mr.  Garbett  cannot  get  rid  of  his  unfortunate  notion 
that  ornament  is  a  thing  to  be  manufactured  sepamtely,  and 
fastened  on.  He  supposes  that  an  ornament  may  be  called 
goo<l  in  itAolf,  in  the  stonomason's  yard,  or  in  the  ironmonger's 
shop  :  Onco  for  all,  lot  him  put  thiH  idea  out  of  hin  head.  Wo 
may  say  of  a  thing,  considered  scpamtoly,  that  it  is  a  pretty 
thing  ;  but  before  we  can  say  it  is  a  good  ornament,  we  must 
know  what  it  is  to  adorn,  and  how.  As,  for  instance,  a  ring 
of  gold  is  a  pretty  thing  ;  it  is  a  good  ornament  on  a  woman's 
finger  ;  not  a  good  ornament  hung  through  her  under  lip.  A 
hollyhock,  seven  feet  high,  would  be  a  good  ornament  for  a 
cottage-garden  ;  not  a  good  ornament  for  a  lady's  head-dress. 
Might  not  Mr.  Ghirbett  have  seen  this  without  my  showing? 
and  that,  therefore,  when  I  said  "good**  ornament,  I  said 
Vol.  I— 26 
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'*  "well-placed  "  ornament^  in  one  word,  and  thai,  also,  when 
Mr.  Garbett  says  ''it  may  be  overcharged  by  being  mis- 
placed/' he  merely  says  it  may  be  overchai'ged  by  being  bad. 

Secondly.  But,  granted  tiiat  ornament  toere  independent 
of  its  position,  and  might  be  pronounced  good  in  a  separate 
form,  as  books  are  good,  or  men  are  good, — Suppose  I  had 
written  to  a  student  in  Oxford,  "  You  cannot  have  too  many 
books,  if  they  be  good  books ; "  and  he  had  answered  me, 
**  Yes,  for  if  I  have  many,  I  have  no  place  to  put  them  in  but 
tlio  coal-collar."  Would  Uiat  in  anywise  affect  the  general 
principle  that  he  could  not  have  too  many  books  ? 

Or  sup]x>se  he  had  written,  "  I  must  not  have  too  many, 
they  confuse  my  head."  I  should  have  written  back  to  him  : 
**  Don*t  buy  books  to  put  in  the  coal-hole,  nor  read  them  if 
they  confuse  your  head  ;  you  cannot  have  too  many,  if  they  be 
good :  but  if  you  are  too  lazy  to  take  care  of  tliem,  or  too  dull 
to  \nx)\\i  by  tbom,  you  ai'o  l>ettor  without  them." 

Exm*.tly  in  iho  Biiiae  tone,  I  repeat  to  Mr.  Qai'bett^  **  You 
cannot  have  too  much  ornament,  if  it  be  good :  but  if  you  are 
too  indolent  to  aiTange  it,  or  too  dull  to  take  advantage  of  it^ 
nssurodly  you  are  better  without  it" 

Tlie  other  points  bearing  on  this  question  have  already  been 
stated  in  the  close  of  the  2l8t  chapter. 

The  third  reference  I  have  to  answer,  is  to  my  repeated  as* 
sertion,  that  the  evidence  of  manual  labor  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  value  in  ornament,  {"  Seven  Ijamps,"  p.  6G,  **  Moil- 
eru  Paintei*s,"  §  1,  Chap.  UL,)  to  which  objection  is  made  in 
these  terms  :  **  We  must  here  warn  the  reader  against  a  re- 
markable error  of  Buskin.  The  value  of  ornaments  in  archi- 
tecture depends  not  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  manual  labor 
they  contain.  If  it  did,  the  finest  ornaments  ever  executed 
would  be  the  stone  chains  that  hang  before  certain  Indian 
rock-teroples."  Is  that  so  ?  Hoar  a  parallel  argument.  ''  The 
value  of  the  Cornish  mines  depends  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
on  the  quantity  of  copper  they  contain.  If  it  did,  the  most 
valuable  things  ever  produced  would  be  copper  saucepans" 
It  is  hardly  worth  my  while  to  answer  this  ;  but,  lest  any  of 
my  readci-s  should  bo  confused  by  the  objection,  and  as  I  hold 
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ilio  foot  io  bo  of  p^*oai  iinportivnco,  I  may  ro-Biato  it  for  thorn 
with  Bomo  oxplauation. 

Obaerre,  then,  the  appearance  of  labor,  that  is  to  say,  the 
evidence  of  the  past  industry  of  man,  is  always,  in  the  abstract, 
intensely  delightful :  man  being  meant  to  labor,  it  is  delightful 
to  see  that  he  has  labored,  and  to  read  the  record  of  his  active 
and  worthy  existence. 

The  evidence  of  labor  becomes  painful  only  when  it  is  a  sign 
of  Evil  greater^  od  E\nl,  than  the  labor  is  great,  as  Good.  As, 
for  instuice,  if  a  man  has  labored  for  an  hour  at  what  might 
have  been  done  by  another  man  in  a  moment,  this  evidence  of 
his  labor  is  also  evidence  of  his  weakness ;  and  this  weakness  is 
greater  in  rank  of  evil,  tliau  his  industry  is  great  in  rank  of 
good. 

Again,  if  a  man  have  labored  at  what  was  not  worth  accom- 
plishing, the  signs  of  his  labor  are  the  signs  of  his  folly,  and  his 
folly  dishonors  his  industiy ;  we  had  rather  he  had  been  a  wise 
man  in  rest  than  a  fool  in  labor. 

Again,  if  a  man  have  labored  without  accomplishing  an}'- 
thijig,  the  signs  of  his  labor  are  the  signs  of  his  disappoint- 
iiiont ;  and  wo  Imvo  moro  soitow  in  sympathy  with  his  failure, 
than  pleosiiro  in  Hyinpat.by  with  his  work. 

Now,  tlioroforo,  in  ornament,  whenever  labor  replaces  what 
was  bettor  than  labor,  that  is  to  say,  skill  and  thought ;  wher- 
ever it  substitutes  itself  for  these,  or  negatives  these  by  its  exist- 
ence, then  it  is  positive  evil.  Copper  is  an  evil  when  it  alloys 
gold,  or  poisons  food :  not  an  evil,  as  copper ;  good  in  the 
foriri  of  pence,  seriously  objectionable  when  it  occupies  the 
room  of  guiuea&  Lot  Dana(3  cast  it  out  of  her  lap,  when 
Ihc  gold  comes  from  heaven  ;  but  let  the  poor  man  gather  it 
up  carefully  from  the  earth. 

Fai'tlier,  the  evidence  of  labor  is  not  only  a  good  when  added 
io  other  good,  but  the  utter  absouce  of  it  destroys  good  in 
human  work.  It  is  only  good  for  God  to  create  without  toil  ; 
that  which  man  can  create  without  toil  is  worthless  :  machine 
ornaments  are  no  ornaments  at  all.  Consider  this  cai*efu]ly, 
reader  :  I  could  illustrate  it  for  you  endlessly  ;  but  you  feel  it 
yourself  every  hour  of  your  existence.     And  if  you  do  not 
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know  that  you  feol  it»  take  tip,  for  a  littlo  time,  ttie  trade 
>vliinh  of  all  manual  inulcH  liiitf  boon  luoBt  honored :  bo  for 
once  a  carpenter.  Make  for  yourself  a  table  or  a  chair,  and 
see  if  you  ever  thought  any  table  or  chaii*  so  delightful, 
and  what  strange  beauty  there  will  be  in  their  crooked  limbs. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  other  animadversions  on  the  **  Seven 
Lamps"  in  Mr.  Gai'bett's  volume ;  but  if  thei*e  be  more,  I  must 
now  leave  it  to  his  own  consideration,  whether  he  may  not,  as 
in  tlio  above  instances,  have  made  them  incautiously :  I  may, 
perhaps,  also  be  ponnittod  to  rocpiest  other  architects,  who 
may  happen  to  glance  at  the  preceding  pages,  not  immediately 
to  condemn  what  may  appear  to  them  false  in  general  principle. 
I  must  often  be  found  deficient  in  technical  knowledge ;  I  may 
often  eiT  in  my  stxitemeuts  respecting  matters  of  practice  or  of 
special  law.  But  I  do  not  write  thoughtlessly  respecting  prin- 
ciples ;  and  my  statements  of  these  will  generally  be  found 
worth  reconnoitring  before  attacking.  Architects,  no  doubt^ 
fancy  they  have  strong  grounds  for  supposing  me  wrong  when 
they  seek  to  invalidate  my  assertions.  Let  me  assure  them,  at 
least,  that  I  mean  to  be  their  friend,  although  they  may  not 
immediately  recognise  me  as  such.  If  I  could  obtain  the 
public  ear,  and  the  principles  I  have  advocated  were  carried 
into  general  practice,  porphyry  and  serpentine  would  be 
given  to  them  instead  of  limestone  and  brick  ;  instead  of  tavern 
and  shop-fronts  they  would  have  to  build  goodly  churches 
and  noble  dwelling-housos ;  and  for  every  stunted  Qrecism 
and  stucco  llomanism,  into  which  they  are  now  forced  to 
shape  their  palsied  thoughts,  and  to  whose  crumbling  plagiar- 
isms they  must  trust  their  doubtful  fame,  they  would  be 
asked  to  raise  whole  streets  of  bold,  and  rich,  and  living  archi- 
1  ecture,  with  the  certainty  in  their  hearts  of  doing  what  was 
honorable  to  themselves,  and  good  for  all  men. 

Before  I  altogetlier  leave  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
labor  on  architectural  effect,  the  reader  may  expect  from  me  a 
word  or  two  respecting  the  subject  which  this  3'ear  must  bo 
interesting  to  all— the  applicability,  namely,  of  glass  and  iron 
to  architecture  in  general,  as  in  some  sort  exemplified  by  the 
Crystal  Palace. 
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It  is  thought  by  many  that  we  shall  forthwith  have  great 
port  of  our  architecture  in  gloss  and  iron,  and  that  new  forms 
of  beauty  will  result  from  the  studied  employment  of  these 
materials. 

« 

It  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  how  far  this  is  possible ;  how 
far  eternally  impossible. 

There  oi-e  two  means  of  delight  in  all  productions  of  art — 
color  and  form. 

The  most  vivid  conditions  of  color  attainable  by  human  art 
are  those  of  works  in  glass  and  enamel,  but  not  the  most  per- 
fect The  best  and  noblest  coloring  possible  to  ai*t  is  that 
attained  by  the  touch  of  the  human  hand  on  an  opaque  sur- 
face, upon  which  it  can  command  any  tint  required,  without 
subjection  to  alt^^ration  by  fire  or  other  mechanical  mcanp. 
No  color  is  bo  noble  as  the  color  of  a  good  ])ainting  on  amvns 
or  gesso. 

This  kind  of  color  being,  however,  impossible,  for  the  most 
part,  in  architecture,  the  next  best  is  the  scientific  disposition 
of  the  natural  colors  of  stones,  which  are  far  nobler  than  any 
abstract  hues  producible  by  human  ari 

The  delight  which  we  receive  from  glass  painting  is  one 
altogether  inferior,  and  in  which  wo  should  degrade  oui*selvos 
by  over  indulgence.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  possible  tliat  wo  may 
raise  somo  palaces  like  Aladdin's  with  colored  glass  for  jewels, 
which  shall  be  new  in  the  annals  of  human  splendor,  and 
good  in  tlioir  place  ;  but  not  if  they  superseded  nobler  edi- 
fice& 

Now,  color  is  ]iiT>ducibln  cither  on  opaque  or  in  trnnspar- 
v\\[  iHxlioH :  but  f(n*ni  is  only  cxproHsiblo,  in  its  iKU'fociion,  on 
C)p:iquo  l>odicH,  without  lustre. 

This  law  is  imperative,  universal,  iirevocable.  No  perfci;; 
or  refined  form  can  be  expressed  except  in  opaque  and  lustre- 
less matter.  You  cannot  see  the  form  of  a  jewel,  nor,  in  any 
perfection,  even  of  a  cameo  or  bronze.  You  cannot  perfectly 
see  the  form  of  a  humming-bird,  on  account  of  its  burnish- 
ing ;  but  you  can  see  the  form  of  a  swan  perfectly.  No  noble 
work  in  form  can  ever,  therefore,  be  produced  in  transpai*ent 
or  lustrous  glass  or  enamel     All  noble  architecture  depends 
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for  its  majesty  on  its  foim  :  tliereforo  you  con  uover  Iiayo  any 
noble  architecture  in  ti*ausparent  or  lustix)U8  glass  or  euanieL 
Iix>n  is,  however,  opaque ;  and  both  it  and  opaque  enamel 
may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  quite  lustreless ;  and,  therefore, 
lit  to  receive  noble  form. 

Let  this  be  thoroughly  done,  and  both  the  iron  and  enamel 
made  fine  in  paste  or  grain,  and  you  may  have  an  architect- 
ure OS  noble  as  cost  or  struck  architecture  even  can  be :  as 
noble,  therefore,  as  coins  can  be,  or  common  cast  bronzes,  and 
Hiidi  other  nniUiplicablo  tilings  ;  * — otorutilly  Hoptmitod  fi*oiu 
nil  gooil  and  gretit  things  by  a  gulph  which  not  idl  tliu  tubu- 
lar biidges  nor  engineering  of  ten  thousand  nineteenth  cen- 
turies cast  into  one  great  bronze-foreheaded  century,  will  ever 
overpass  one^nch  of.  All  art  which  is  worth  its  room  in  this 
world,  all  art  which  is  not  a  piece  of  blundering  refuse,  occu- 
pying the  foot  or  two  of  eaiili  which,  if  unencumlxirod  by  it^ 
would  liHYu  grown  com  or  violets,  or  some  bettor  thing,  is  (tri 
which  pnHHieds  from  an  indimdual  mind,  %oorking  through  tii- 
slrumenlit  which  astdsl,  but  do  not  mipersede,  the  mttscidar  action 
of  the  human  hand,  ttpon  the  materials  w?nch  most  tenderly  re- 
ceive, and  most  securely  retain,  the  impressions  of  such  human 
labor. 

And  the  value  of  every  work  of  art  is  exactly  in  the  i*atio  of 
the  quantity  of  humanity  which  has  been  put  into  it,  and  leg- 
ibly expressed  upon  it  for  ever  : — 

Firsts  of  thought  and  moral  purpose ; 

Secondly,  of  technical  skill ; 

Thirdly,  of  bodily  industry. 

*  Of  coiirso  moro  muUiplicability,  as  of  an  engraving,  does  not  dimin- 
ish tliu  iiilriiisio  value  of  thu  work  ;  and  if  tho  casU  of  sculpture  could 
bo  as  sharp  as  the  sculpture  itself,  they  would  hold  to  it  the  relation  of 
vnluu  which  engravings  hold  to  paintings.  And,  if  we  choose  to  have 
our  churches  ull  alike,  we  might  cast  them  all  in  bronze— wo  might  ac- 
tutilljr  coin  uhuruhcs,  and  liavu  mintu  of  Cuthednils.  It  would  be  worthy 
of  the  spirit  of  the  century  to  put  milled  edges  for  mouldings,  and  have 
a  popular  currency  of  religious  subjects :  a  new  cast  of  nativities  every 
Christmas.  I  have  not  heard  this  contemplated,  however,  and  I  speak, 
therefore,  only  of  the  results  which  I  believe  are  contemplated,  as  at- 
tainable by  mere  mechanical  applications  of  glass  and  iron. 
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Tlio  qimiitity  of  InKlily  iiidiifitry  wliicli  that  Oryntiil  riilm*4> 
ezprefNSCB  is  very  grout.     So  far  it  is  gooil. 

The  quantity  of  thought  it  expresses  is,  I  suppose,  a  single 
and  very  admirable  thought  of  Mi*.  Faxton's,  probably  not  a  bit 
brighter  than  thousands  of  thoughts  which  pass  through  his 
active  and  intelligent  bi*ain  every  hour, — that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  build  a  greenhouse  larger  than  ever  greenhouse  was 
built  before.  This  thought,  and  some  very  ordinary  algebra, 
are  as  much  as  all  that  glass  can  represent  of  human  intellect. 
**  But  one  poor  half -pennyworth  of  bread  to  all  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sack."    Alas ! 

"  The  earth  hath  babbles  &■  the  water  hath : 
And  this  is  of  them." 

18.    BABLT   EMOUSH   OAPrTALS. 

The  depth  of  the  cutting  in  some  of  the  early  English  capi- 
tals is,  indeed,  port  of  a  general  system  of  attempts  at  exag- 
gerated force  of  effect,  like  the  "  black  touches  "  of  second-rate 
draughtsmen  which  I  have  noticed  as  chaittcteristic  of  nearly 
all  northern  work,  OHSociaicd  with  the  lovo  of  ilio  ^roteH(]uc  : 
but  tlie  main  section  of  i.ho  cajutnl  is  indeed  a  dnpstono  rolled 
round,  as  above  described  ;  and  drii)stono  sections  are  con- 
tinually found  in  northern  work,  wher6  not  only  they  cannot 
increase  force  of  effect,  but  are  entirely  invisible  except  on 
close  oxfimi nation  ;  as,  for  instnncc,  under  the  uppermost  range 
of  stones  of  the  foundation  of  Whitehall,  or  under  the  slope  of 
the  restored  base  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  under  the  level 
of  the  eye.  I  much  doubt  if  any  of  the  Follows  bo  aware  of 
its  existence. 

Many  readers  will  be  surprised  and  displeased  by  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  early  Ikiglish  capital  That  capital  has, 
indeed,  one  character  of  considerable  value  ;  namely,  the  bold- 
ness with  which  it  stops  the  mouldings  which  fall  upon  it,  and 
severs  them  from  the  shaft,  contrasting  itself  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  vertical  lines.  Sparingly  used,  or  seldom  seen, 
it  is  thus,  in  its  place,  not  unpleasing  ;  and  we  English  love  it 
from  association,  it  being  alwa}n9  found  in  connection  with  our 
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• 

pui*08t  And  lovoliost  GoUiio  arclios,  luul  iiovor  in  multitudes 
liirgo  enough  to  Hjitiato  tho  eye  with  its  form.  The  reader 
who  sits  in  the  Temple  church  every  Sunday,  and  sees  no 
ai*chitecture  during  the  week  but  that  of  Chancery  Lane,  may 
most  justifiably  quan*el  with  me  for  what  I  have  said  of  it. 
But  if  every  house  in  Fleet  Street  or  Chancery  Lane  were 
Gothic,  and  all  had  enr^y  English  capitals,  I  would  answer  for 
his  making  peace  with  me  in  a  foiinight 

19.    TOMBS   NEAR   ST.    AM  ASTASIA. 

Whoso  Uioy  arc,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  reader  or  to 
me,  and  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  discover ;  their  value  being 
not  in  any  evidence  they  bear  respecting  dates,  but  in  their 
intrinsic  merit  as  examples  of  composition.  Two  of  them  are 
within  the  gate,  one  on  the  top  of  it,  and  this  latter  is  on  the 
whole  tlie  best,  though  all  are  beautiful ;  uniting  the  intense 
noriheni  energy  in  their  figure  sculpture  with  the  most  sorono 
chissictd  rosti*aint  in  their  outlines,  and  unaffected,  but  mas- 
culine simplicity  of  constiniction. 

I  have  not  put  letters  to  the  diagram  of  the  lateral  arch  at 
page  158,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  clearness  of  the 
curves,  but  I  shall  always  express  the  same  points  by  the  same 
letters,  whenever  I  have  to  give  measures  of  arches  of  this 
simple  kind,  so  that  the  reader  need  never  have  the  diagrams 
lettered  at  all  This  base  or  span  of  the  centre  arch  will 
always  be  a  6  ;  its  vertex  will  always  be  V ;  the  points  of  the 
cusps  will  be  c  c  ;  jp  p  will  be  the  bases  of  perpendiculars  let 
fall  from  V  and  c  on  a  b  ;  and  d  the  base  of  a  peipendicular 
from  the  point  of  the  cusp  to  the  arch  line.  Then  a  b  will 
always  be  a  span  of  the  arch,  V  p  its  perpendicular  height,  Y 
a  the  chord  of  its  side  arcs,  d  c  the  depth  of  its  cusps,  c  c  tho 
horizontal  interval  between  the  cusps,  a  c  the  length  of  the . 
chord  of  the  lower  arc  of  the  cusp,  V  c  the  length  of  the  chord 
of  the  upper  arc  of  the  cusp,  (whether  continuous  or  not,)  and 
c  2^  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  from  the  point  of  the  cusp 
on  a  b. 

Of  course  we  do  not  want  all  these  measures  for  a  single 
lU'ch,  but  it  often  luq^pens  that  some  of  them  are  attainable 
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mora  easily  iban  otliers ;  Bome  nro  often  nnattaiiuble  nl- 
tf^ther,  and  it  is  necflBsary  tberefore  to  have  expresaioiu  for 
whiohever  ve  may  be  able  to  determine. 

V  p  or  V  0,  abi  and  d  c  are  always  easential ;  then  either  a 
e  and  V  c  or  cc  and  c  p :  when  I  hare  my  choice,  I  always 
take  ab,V  p,  dc,  c  c,  and  c  p,  but  c  p  is  not  to  be  generally 
obtaioed  so  accurately  as  the  cusp  arcs. 

The  measures  of  tlie  present  arch  are : 
Ft.  In. 


at. 

s, 

,8 

yp. 

4, 

,0 

Tc, 

1, 

.** 

ac, 

i. 

.Oi 

dc. 

0, 

.8* 

20.  BHArra  of  ddoal  p«lac& 

^e  shortness  of  the  thicker  ones  at  the  angles  is  induced 
by  the  greater  depth  of  the  enlarged  capitals  i  thus  the  36th 
shaft  is  10  ft.  H  in.  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  10  „  OJ  * 
in  droumference  under  the  fillet  of  its  capital ;  but  it  is  only 
6  „  1}  high,  while  the  minor  intermediate  shafts,  of  which  the 
thickest  is  7  „  8  round  at  the  base,  and  7  ,,  4  under  oapitnl, 
are  yet  on  the  average  7  ,,  7  high.  The  angle  shaft  towards 
the  sea  (the  18th)  is  nearly  of  tlie  pi-oportions  of  the  36th,  and 
there  nre  three  others,  tlie  15th,  24t1i,  and  2Gth,  which  are 
thicker  than  the  rest,  though  not  so  thick  as  the  angle  onea 
The  24tl)  and  26th  liave  both  pnrty  walls  to  bear,  and  I 
imagine  tho  16t)i  must  in  old  time  hnvo  carried  another, 
roanhiiig  lun-oni  wlint  is  now  tho  Snla  del  (Iran  OonstgUo. 

Hioy  moasuro  respectively  round  at  tlte  base, 

The  16th,  8  „  S 
24th,  9  „  6) 
26th,  8  „  OJ 

*  I  ihftll  often  hnve  ocouion  to  write  meuuTM  tn  tho  camnt  text, 
lliaroforo  the  rawler  will  klndlj  nndarstnnd  tlint  wheiiover  thej  nre  tliiii 
writleii,  2  „  2,  nith  doiiblo  cotntnu  belirpuii,  tho  Ural  Dgurwit»ud  for 
Bngliih  Toel,  tlie  M«onil  for  EiigllaU  iucbe*. 
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The  other  pillars  towards  the  sea,  and  tliose  to  the  27th  in- 
clusive of  Uio  Piozasettn,  are  all  seven  feet  round  at  the  base, 
and  then  there  is  a  most  curious  and  delicate'  crescendo  of 
circumference  to  the  36th»  thus  : 

The  28th,  7  „  8  The  33rd,    7  „  6 
29th,  7  „  4  34th,    7  „  8 

30th,  7  „  6  85th,    7  „  8 

81st,  7  „  7  36th,  10  „  4^ 

32nd  7  „  5 

Tlio  slmfUi  of  tlio  \x\}\HM*  arcade,  wliicli  arc  al>ovo  those 
thicker  columns,  are  also  thicker  than  their  companions, 
measuring  on  the  average,  4  „  8|  in  circumference,  while  those 
of  the  sea  foyade,  except  the  29th,  average  4  „  7(  in  circum- 
ference. The  29th,  which  is  of  course  above  the  15th  of 
tlie  lower  story,  is  5  „  5  in  circumference,  which  little  piece 
of  ovidoiici)  will  bo  of  no  small  value  to  us  by-and-by.  The 
35th  carries  the  angle  of  the  x^alace,  and  is  G  „  0  round.  The 
47th,  which  comes  above  the  24th  and  carries  the  party  wall 
of  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio,  is  strengthened  by  a  pilaster ; 
and  the  51st»  which  comes  over  the  26th,  is  5  „  4|  round, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  the  29th  ;  it  canies  the  party  wall  of 
the  Sola  del  Scrutinio  ;  a  small  room  containing  part  of  St. 
Mark's  library,  coming  between  the  two  saloons;  a  room 
which,  in  remembrance  of  the  help  I  have  received  in  all  my 
inquiries  from  the  kindness  and  intelligence  of  its  usual  oc- 
cupant, I  shall  never  easily  distinguish  otherwise  than  as  "  Mr. 

Lorenzi's."  * 

I  may  as  well  connect  with  these  notes  respecting  the  ar- 
cades of  the  Ducal  Palace,  those  which  refer  to  Plate  XIV., 
which  represents  one  of  its  spandrila  Uvery  spandril  of  the 
lower  arcade  was  intended  to  have  been  occupied  by  an  orna- 
ment resembling  the  one  given  in  that  plate.  The  mass  of  the 
building  being  of  Istrian  stone,  a  depth  of  about  two  inches 
is  left  within  the  mouldings  of  the  arches,  rough  hewn,  to 

*  I  cannot  suffer  this  volume  to  close  without  also  tlmnking  my  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  for  lielp  given  me  in  a  thousand  ways  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  Vouicu  :  but  cliietly  for  Ids  direction  to  passages  elucida- 
tory of  my  subject  in  the  MSB.  of  St.  Mark's  library. 
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receiyo  tho  fdaba  of  fino  mftrblo  comixmng  tlio  pattomn.  I 
camiot  say  whether  tho  design  was  ever  completed,  or  the  mar- 
bles have  been  since  removed,  but  there  are  now  only  two 
spandrils  retaining  their  fillings,  and  vestiges  of  them  in  a 
third.  The  two  complete  spandrils  are  on  the  sea  fayade, 
above  the  3rd  and  lOtli  capitals  {mde  method  of  numbering, 
Chap.  L,  page  .44)  ;.that  is  to  say,  connecting  the  2nd  arch 
with  the  drd,  and  the  9th  with  the  10th.  The  latter  is  the 
one  given  in  Plate  XIV.  The  white  portions  of  it  are  all 
white  marble,  the  dentil  band  surrounding  the  circle  is  in 
coarse  sugary  marble,  which  I  believe  to  be  Greek,  and  never 
found  in  Venice  to  my  recollection,  except  in  work  at  least 
anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  shaded  fields  charged 
with  the  three  white  triangles  are  of  red  Verona  marble ;  the 
inner  disc  is  green  serpentine,  and  the  dark  pieces  of  the  ra- 
diating leaves  are  grey  marble.  The  three  triangles  are  equi- 
lateral The  two  uppermost  are  1  „  5  each  side,  and  the 
lower  1  „  2. 

The  extreme  diameter  of  the  circle  is  3  „  10^ ;  its  field  is 
slightly  raised  above  the  red  marbles,  as  shown  in  the  section 
at  A,  on  the  left  A  a  is  part  of  the  red  marble  field ;  a  h  the 
section  of  the  dentil  moulding  let  intx)  it;  6  o  tho  entire 
breadth  of  tho  rayed  zone,  represented  on  tho  other  side  of 
the  spandril  by  the  line  G  /;  c  d  is  the  white  marble  band 
let  in,  with  the  dog-tooth  on  the  face  of  it ;  6  c  is  7f  inches 
across  ;  c  (i  3f ;  and  at  B  are  given  two  joints  of  the  dentil 
(mentioned  above,  in  the  chapter  on  dentils,  as  unique  in 
Venice)  of  their  actual  size.  At  G  is  given  one  of  the  inlaid 
leaves ;  its  measure  being  (in  inches)  0/7f;  0Af;/(7}; 
fe  4},  the  base  of  tho  smaller  leaves  being  of  course  /e  — 
fg:=z4u  The  pattern  which  occupies  the  other  spandril  is 
similar,  except  that  the  field  h  c,  instead  of  the  intersecting 
arcs,  has  only  triangles  of  grey  marble,  arranged  like  rays, 
with  their  bases  towards  the  centre.  There  being  twenty 
round  the  circle,  the  reader  can  of  course  draw  them  for  him- 
self; they  being  isosceles,  touching  the  dentil  with  their 
points,  and  being  in  contact  at  their  bases :  it  has  lost  its 
oentrol  boss.    The  marbles  are,  in  both,  covered  with  a  rusty 
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coatiiig,  through  which  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  distingoiah 
the  colors  (uuother  proof  of  the  age  of  the  ornament).  But 
the  white  mai*bles  are  certainly,  in  places  (except  only  the 
sugary  dentil),  veined  with  purple,  and  the  grey  seem  warmed 
with  green. 

A  trace  of  another  of  these  ornaments  may  be  seen  over  the 
21st  capital ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  marbles  have  ever  been  in- 
serted in  the  other  spandrils,  and  their  want  of  ornament  oc- 
casions tlie  slight  meagreness  in  the  effect  of  the  lower  story, 
wbic^h  is  almost  the  only  fault  of  the  building. 

This  doisunition  by  discs,  or  shiold-liko  ornaments,  is  a 
marked  cbaracteristio  of  Venetian  architecture  in  its  earlier 
ages,  and  is  carried  into  later  times  by  the  Byzantine  Renais- 
sance, already  distinguished  from  the  more  corrupt  forms  of 
Benaissance,  in  Appendix  6.  Of  the  disc  decoration,  so  bor« 
rowed,  we  have  already  an  example  in  Plate  L  In  Plate  YIL 
we  have  an  earlier  condition  of  it,  one  of  the  discs  being  there 
sculptured,  the  others  suiTounded  by  sculptured  bands :  here 
we  have,  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  most  characteristic  of  all, 
because  likest  to  the  shield,  which  was  probably  the  origin  of 
the  same  ornament  among  the  Arabs,  and  assuredly  among 
the  Greeks.  In  Mr.  Donaldson's  restoration  of  the  gate  of 
the  treasury  of  Atreus,  this  ornament  is  conjecturally  em- 
ployed, and  it  occurs  constantly  on  the  Arabian  buildings  of 
Oairo. 

21.    ANCIBHT    BEPBE8ENTATI0N8    OF    WATEB. 

I  have  long  been  desirous  of  devoting  some  time  to  on  en- 
quiry into  the  effect  of  natural  sceneiy  upon  the  pagan,  and 
especially  the  Greek,  mind,  and  knowing  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
C.  Newton,  had  devoted  much  thought  to  the  elucidatioq  of 
the  figurative  and  symbolic  language  of  ancient  art,  I  asked 
him  to  draw  up  for  me  a  few  notes  of  the  facts  which  he  con- 
sidererl  most  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  its  methods  of  rep- 
resenting nature.  I  suggested  to  him,  for  an  initiative  subject, 
the  representation  of  water ;  because  this  is  one  of  the  natural 
objects  whose  portraiture  may  most  easily  be  made  a  test  of 
treatment,  for  it  is  one  of  imiversal  interest,  and  of  more 
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closely  similar  aspect  in  all  ^^arts  of  iho  world  than  any  other. 
Waves,  curreDts,  and  eddies  ai'e  much  liker  each  other,  every- 
'where,  than  either  luud  or  vegetation.  Bivers  and  lakes,  in- 
deed, differ  widely  from  the  sea,  and  the  clear  Pacific  from 
the  angry  Northern  ocexm  ;  but  tlie  Nile  is  liker  the  Danube 
than  a  knot  of  Nubian  palms  is  to  a  glade  of  the  Black  Forast ; 
aud  the  Mediterranean  is  liker  the  Athmtic  than  the  Campo 
Felice  is  like  Solway  moss. 

Mr.  Newton  has  accordingly  most  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  following  data.  One  or  two  of  the  types  which  he  describes 
have  been  already  noticed  in  the  main  text^  but  it  is  well  that 
the  reader  should  again  contemplate  them  in  the  position  which 
they  hero  occupy  in  a  goneml  system.  I  recommend  his  sim)- 
cial  attention  to  Mr.  Newton's  definitions  of  the  ieims  "  figu- 
rative "and  "  symbolic,*'  as  applied  to  art,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  paper. 

In  ancient  art,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  art  of  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Boman  races,  water  is,  for  the  most  pai't, 
represented  conventionally  rather  than  naturally. 
.  By  natui*al  representation  is  here  meant  as  just  and  perfect 
an  imitation  of  nature  as  the  technical  means  of  art  will  allow : 
on  the  other  hand,  representation  is  said  to  be  conventional, 
either  when  a  confessedly  inadequate  imitation  is  accepted  in 
default  of  .a  better,  or  when  imitation  is  not  attempted  at  all, 
aud  it  is  agreed  that  other  modes  of  representation,  those  by. 
figures  or  by  symbols,  shall  be  its  substitute  aud  equivalent 

In  figurative  ropresontation  there  is  always  imjrerHonnlion ; 
the  sensible  form,  boiTowed  by  the  artist  from  organic  life,  is 
conceived  to  be  actuated  by  a  will,  and  invested  with  such 
mental  attributes  as  constitute  personalit}'. 

The  sensible  symboly  whether  borrowed  from  organic  or 
from  inorganic  nature,  is  not  a  personification  at  all,  but  the 
conventional  sign  or  equivalent  of  some  object  or  notion,  to 
which  it  may  perhaps  bear  no  visible  resemblance,  but  with 
which  the  intellect  or  the  imagination  has  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated it. 

For  instance,  a  city  may  be  figuratively  represented  as  a 
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woman  crowned  with  towers  ;  here  the  artist  has  selected  for 
the  expression  of  his  idea  a  human  foiin  animated  with  a  will 
and  motives  of  action  analogous  to  those  of  humanity  gener- 
ally. Or,  again,  as  in  Greek  art,  a  bull  may  be  a  figurative  I'ep- 
resentation  of  a  river,  and,  in  the  conception  of  the  artist,  thi:) 
animal  form  may  contain,  and  be  ennobled  by,  a  human  mind 

This  is  still  impersonation  ;  the  form  only  in  which  person- 
ality iu  embodied  is  chaug0(i  ' 

Again,  a  dolphin  may  bo  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  sea ;  a 
man  ploughing  with  two  oxen  is  a  well-known  symbol  of  a 
llonian  colony.  In  neither  of  these  instances  is  tliere  imper- 
sonation. The  dolphin  is  not  invested,  like  the  figure  of 
Neptune,  with  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  human  mind  ;  it 
has  animal  instincts,  but  no  will ;  it  represents  to  us  its  native 
element,  only  as  a  part  may  be  taken  for  a  whole. 

Again,  the  man  ploughing  does  not,  like  the  tuiTcted  female 
figure,  j)er8oni/i/,  but  i*ather  typifies  the  town,  standing  as  the 
visible  representation  of  a  real  event,  its  first  foundation.  To 
our  mental  perceptions,  as  to  our  bodily  senses,  this  figure 
seems  no  more  than  man  ;  there  is  no  blending  of  his  personal 
natui*e  with  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  colony,  no  transfer 
of  attributes  fi-om  the  one  to  the  other. 

Though  the  conventionally  imitative,  the  figurative,  and  the 
symbolic,  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  representation,  they  are 
constantly  combined  in  one  comxx>sition,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  following  examples,  cited  from  tlio  art  of  successive  inces 
in  chronological  order. 

In  Eg^'ptian  art  the  general  representation  of  water  is  the 
conventionally  imitative.  In  the  British  Museum  are  two  fres- 
coes from  tombs  at  T)iebes,  No&  177  and  170  :  the  subject  of 
the  first  of  these  is  an  oblong  pond,  ground- plan  and  elevation 
being  strangely  confused  in  the  design.  In  tliis  pond  water 
is  represented  by  pamllel  zigzag  lines,  in  which  fish  are  swim- 
ming about.  On  the  surface  are  birds  and  lotos  flowers ;  the 
herbage  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  is  represented  by  a  border  of 
symmetrical  fan-shaped  flowers  ;  the  field  beyond  by  rows  of 
trees,  arranged  round  the  sides  of  the  pond  at  right  angles  to 
civch  otlicr,  and  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  pci-Hpoctivo. 
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In  tlio  frosco,  No.  170,  we  have  tho  roproflentaiion  of  a  rivor 
with  papyrus  on  its  bank.  Here  the  water  is  rendered  by 
zigzag  lines  arranged  vertically  and  in  parallel  lines,  so  as 
to  resemble  herring-bone  masonry,  thus. 
There  are  fish  in  this  fresco  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, and  in  both  each  fish  is  drawn  very 
distinctly,  not  as  it  would  appear  to  the 
eye  viewed  thi*ough  water.  The  mode  of 
representing  this  element  in  Egyptian 
painting  is  further  abbreviated  in  their  hieroglyphic  writing, 
where  the  sign  of  water  is  a  zigzag  line ;  this  line  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  picture  of  water  written  in  short  hand.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian Pantheon  there  was  but  one  aquatic  deity,  the  god  of  the 
Nile ;  his  type  is,  therefore,  the  only  figurative  representation 
of  water  in  Egyptian  ai*t.  (Birch,  '*  Gallery  of  British  Museum 
Antiquities/'  PI.  13.)  In  Assyrian  sculpture  we  have  very  cu- 
rious conventionaUy  imitative  representations  of  water.  On 
several  of  the  friezes  from  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad,  men  are 
seen  crossing  a  river  in  boats,  or  in  skins,  accompanied  by 
horses  swimming  (see  Layard,  it  p.  381).  In  these  scenes  water 
is  ropresented  by  mosses  of  wavy  lines  somewhat  resembling 
troflsos  of  Iiair,  and  toritiinaiiiig  in  curls  or  voluicR ;  these  wavy 
linos  express  the  general  character  of  a  deep  and  rapid  current., 
like  that  of  the  Tigris.  Fish  are  but  sparingly  introduced,  tlie 
idea  of  surface  being  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  floating 
figures  and  boats.  In  the  representation  of  these  there  is  the 
same  want  of  perspective  as  in  the  Egyptian  fresco  which  we 
have  just  cited. 

In  tho  Assyrian  Pantheon  one  aquatic  deity  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  god  Dagon,  whose  human  form  terminates  in  a 
fish*s  tail  Of  the  character  and  attributes  of  this  deity  we 
know  but  little. 

The  more  abbreviated  mode  of  representing  water,  the  zig- 
zag line,  occurs  on  the  large  silver  coins  with  the  typo  of  a 
city  or  a  war  galley  (see  Layard,  iL  p.  386).  These  coins  were 
probably  struck  in  Assyria,  not  long  after  the  conquest  of  it 
by  the  Persians. 

In  Greek  art  the  modes  of  representing  water  are  far  more 
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YOiied.  Two  conveuiioual  imitatiouB,  ike  wave  moulding  and 
Uio  Miouiulor,  aro  woU  known.  Both  are  probably  of  iko  nioBfc 
remote  antiquity ;  botli  have  been  largely  employed  a8  an 
arckitectund  ornament,  and  subordinately  as  a  decollation  of 
vases,  costume,  furniture  and  implements.  In  tke  wave  mould* 
iug  we  kave  a  conventional  representation  of  tke  small  crisp 
ing  waves  wkiob  break  upon  tke  skore  of  tke  Mediterranean, 
tke  sea  of  tke  Greeka 

Tkeir  regular  succession,  and  equality  of  force  and  volume, 
are  generalised  in  tkis  moulding,  wliile  Uio  minut'Or  varieties 
wkick  diHtiiiguiak  one  wave  fn)m  anotkor  are  merged  in  tlio 
general  type.  Tke  ckaracter  of  ocean  waves  is  to  be  '*  for  ever 
ckanging,  yet  tke  same  for  ever ; "  it  is  tkis  etei-nity  of  recur- 
rence wkick  tke  early  artist  kas  expressed  in  tkis  kiero- 
glypkic. 

Witk  tkis  profile  representation  of  water  may  be  compared 
tke  sculptured  waves  out  of  wkick  tke  kead  and  arms  of  Hype- 
rion ai*e  rising  in  tke  pediment  of  tlio  Partkonon  (Elgin  Room,. 
No.  (66)  91,  Museum  Marbles,  vL  pi.  1).  Pkidias  ka^  repre- 
sented tkese  waves  like  a  mass  of  overlapping  tiles,  tkus  gen- 
ei'alising  tkeir  rippling  movement.  In  tke  Mseander  pattern 
tke  graceful  curves  of  nature  are  represented  by  angles,  as  in 
tke  Egyptian  kieroglypkic  of  water :  so  again  tke  earliest  rep- 
resentation of  tke  labyiintb  on  tke  coins  of  tke  Cnossus  is 
rectangular ;  on  later  coins  we  find  tke  curvilinear  form  intro- 
duced. 

In  tke  language  of  Greek  mytkograpky,  tke  wave  pattern 
and  tke  Msoander  ai*e  sometimes  used  singly  for  tke  idea  of 
"water,  but  more  frequently  combined  witk  figurative  represen- 
tation. Tke  number  of  aquatic  deities  in  ike  Greek  Pantlieou 
led  to  tke  invention  of  a  greatv^Fi|jf)|ty  of  beautiful  typea 
Some  of  tkese  ore  very  well  known.  Eveiybody  is  familiar 
witk  tke  general  foim  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  tke  Nereids, 
tke  Nyrapks  and  River  Gods  ;  but  tke  modes  in  wkick  tkese 
types  were  combined  witk  conventional  imitation  and  witk 
accessory  symbols  desei-ve  careful  study,  if  we  would  appre- 
ciate tke  surpassing  richness  and  beauty  of  tke  language  of 
ai't  formed  out  of  tkeso  elements. 
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ThiBcloasof  repreeentations  innybe  tllTitted  into  twopritid- 
pnl  groups,  those  relating  to  the  sea,  and  those  relating  to  fresh 
water. 

The  power  of  the  ocean  and  the  great  features  of  marine 
Moner;  are  embodied  in  snoh  typea  u  Foseidou,  Nereus  and 
the  Nereids,  that  is  to  say,  in  human  forms  moving  through  tho 
liquid  element  in  chariots,  or  on  the  back  of  dolphins,  or  who 
combine  the  human  form  with  that  of  the  fish-like  Tritons. 
The  sea-monsters  who  draw  these  chariots  are  called  Hippo- 
camps,  being  composed  of  the  taU  of  a  fiah  and  the  fore-part 
of  a  horse,  the  legs  terminating  in  web-feet :  this  union  seems 
to  express  speed  and  power  under  perfect  control,  such  as 
would  choractcriBe  the  moTements  of  sen  deities:  A  few  ex- 
amples liave  been  here  selected  to  show  how  these  tjpes  were 
combined  with  symbols  and  conTentional  imitation. 

In  tlie  British  Museum  is  a  vase,  No.  1267,  engraved  (Lenor- 
mant  et  De  Witte,  Mon.  Cdram.,  i.  pi.  27),  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is,  Europa  crossing  the  sea  on  the  back  of  the  bull.  In  this 
design  the  sea  is  represented  by  a  variety  of  expedients. 
First,  the  swimming  action  of  the  bull  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  liquid  medium  Uirough  wliich.he  moves.  Behind  liira 
slnuds  Nereus,  his  staff  Iiold  i)eri)eiidiculArly  in  his  hand  ;  tlio 
top  of  his  staff  comes  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  bull's  back,  and 
is  probably  meant  as  the  measure  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  ' 
sea.  Towards  the  surface  line  thus  indicated  a  dolphin  is  lis- 
ing  ;  in  the  middle  depth  is  another  dolphin  ;  below  a  shrimp  - 
and  a  cuttle-fish,  and  tlie  bottom  is  indicated  by  a  jagged  line 
of  rnckn,  on  wliich  aro  two  ochiiiL 

On  a  mostuc  found  at  Oudnnh  in  Algeria  (Revue  Archcol., 
iii.  pi.  60),  we  have  a  representation  of  the  sea,  remarkable  for 
the  fulness  of  details  with  which  it  is  made  out 

This,  though  of  the  Roman  period,  is  so  thoroughly  Greek 
in  feeling,  that  it  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  class  of 
mythography  now  under  consideration.  The  mosaic  lines  the 
floor  and  sides  of  a  bath,  and,  aa  was  commonly  the  cose  in 
Uie  baths  of  the  ancients,  serves  as  a  figurative  representation 
of  tho  water  it  coiitained. 

On  Uie  eidofl  are  hip]MK!ain|i«,  figures  riding  on  dolphins. 
Vol..  I. -27 
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nncl  isliiiKis  on  wliidi  fiskoiinen  Btand ;  on  the  floor  are  fisli, 
crabs,  tuid  Bhriinp& 

These,  as  in  the  vase  with  Europa,  indicate  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  :  the  same  symbols  of  the  submarine  world  appear  ou 
many  other  ancient  designa  Thus  in  yase  pictures,  when 
Poseidon  upheaves  the  island  of  Cos  to  overwhelm  the  Giant 
Polydotes,  the  island  is  represented  as  an  immense  mass  of 
rock  ;  tlie  ports  which  have  been  under  water  are  indicated  by 
a  dolphin,  a  shrimp,  and  a  sepia,  the  pai'ts  above  the  water  by 
a  |(oat  and  a  Horpont  (rjonornuuit  ot  ]>o  Witto,  i.,  tav.  S). 

HoniutiinoB  those  symbols  ooodr  singly  in  (Jreek  art^  as  the 
types,  for  instance,  of  coina  In  such  cases  they  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted without  being  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole  con- 
text of  mythography  to  which  they  belong.  If  w«  find,  for 
example,  on  one  coin  of  Tarentum  a  shell,  on  another  a  dol- 
phin, on  a  third  a  figure  of  Tarus,  the  mythiis  founder  of  the 
town,  riding  on  a  dolphin  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  and  this 
Litter  group  expresses  the  idea  of  the  town  itself  and  its  posi- 
tion on  the  coast,  then  we  know  the  two  former  types  to  bo 
but  portions  of  the  greater  design,  having  been  detached  from 
it,  OS  we  may  detach  words  from  sentencea 

The  study  of  the  fuller  and  clearer  examples,  such  as  we 
have  cited  above,  enables  us  to  explain  many  more  compendi- 
ous foims  of  expression.  We  have,  for  instance,  on  coins 
several  representations  of  ancient  harbora 

Of  these,  the  earliest  occui*s  on  the  coins  of  Zancle,  the 
modern  Messina  in  Sicily.  The  ancients  hkened  tlie  form  of 
this  hai'bor  to  a  sickle,  and  on  the  coins  of  the  town  we  find 
a  curved  object,  within  the  area  of  which  is  a  dolphin.  On 
this  ciu've  are  four  square  elevations  placed  at  equal  distiiucoa 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  projections  are  either  towera 
or  the  large  stones  to  which  galleys  were  moored  still  to  be  • 
seen  in  ancient  harbors  (see  Burgon,  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
ill.  p.  40).  With  this  archaic  representation  of  a  harbor  may 
bo  compared  some  examples  of  the  Roman  period.  On  a  coin 
of  Sept.  Severus  struck  at  Corinth  (Millingen,  Sylloge  of 
Uued.  Coins,  1837,  p.  57,  PL  XL  No.  30)  we  have  a  female  fig- 
ure standing  on  a  rock  between  two  rccjinibcnt  mole  figures 
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holding  rnddom  From  an  arch  ni  the  foot  of  ilio  rock  n 
stream  is  flowing  :  this  is  a  representation  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Oonnth  ;  the  female  figure  is  a  stntue  of  Aphro- 
dite, whose  temple  surmounted  the  rock  The  sti*eam  is  the 
fountain  Pirene.  The  two  recumbent  figures  are  impei-sona- 
tions  of  the  two  harbors,  Lechreum  and  Cenchrcio,  between 
which  Ck>rinth  was  situated.  Philostratus  (Icon,  ii.,  c  16)  de- 
scribes a  similar  picture  of  the  Isthmus  between  the  two  harbors, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  youth,  the  other  of  a  nymph. 

On  another  coin  of  Corinth  we  have  one  of  the  harbors  in  a 
semicircular  form,  tlie  whole  arc  being  marked  with  small 
equal  divisions,  to  denote  the  archways  under  which  the  an- 
cient galleys  were  drawn,  subducke  ;  at  the  either  horn  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  harbor  is  a  temple  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth, 
a  statue  of  Neptune.  (Millingen,  M6dailles  In£d.,  PI.  H,  No. 
19.  Compare  also  Millingen,  Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and 
Kings,  1831,  pp.  60—61,  PL  IV.,  No.  15  ;  Mionnet,  SuppL 
vii.  p.  79,  No.  246 ;  and  the  harbor  of  Ostium,  on  the  large 
brass  coins  of  Nero,  in  which  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
Eoman  fleet  and  a  reclining  figure  of  Neptune.) 

In  vase  pictures  we  have  occasionally  an  attempt  to  represent 
water  naturally.  On  a  vase  in  the  Bntish  Museum  (No.  785), 
of  which  the  subject  is  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,  the  Sea  is  ren- 
dered by  wav}'  lines  drawn  in  black  on  a  red  ground,  and 
something  like  the  effect  of  light  playing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  given.  On  each  side  of  the  ship  are  sliapeless  masses 
of  rock  on  which  the  Sirens  stand. 

One  of  the  most  1>cautiful  of  the  figurative  representations 
of  the  sea  is  ilio  wnllknown  iypo  of  Scyllii.  She  has  a  l)oaii- 
tiful  body,  toiminating  in  two  barking  dogs  and  two  soi*pcnt 
tails.  Sometimes  drowning  men,  the  rati  naiUcs  in  gurgilc 
vaMo,  appear  caught  up  in  the  coils  of  these  tails.  Below  ai-e 
dolphin&  Si^lla  genlBrally  brandishes  a  rudder  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  she  twists  the  course  of  ships.  For  varieties 
of  her  type  see  Monum.  dell'  Inst  ArcheoL  Eom.,  iii.  Taw. 
52—3. 

Tlio  repi*c8cntaiionR  of  fresh  water  may  bo  arranged  imder 
tlie  foUowuig  heads — rivers,  lakes,  fountiuns. 
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There  are  seveml  figurative  modes  of  i*opi*e8eniing  rivem 
very  fruqiionlly  oinployoil  iu  ancicuit  myiliograpky. 

In  the  type  which  occurs  earliest  we  have  the  human  form 
combined  with  that  of  the  bull  in  several  way&  On  an  archaic 
roiii  of  Meti4)outum  in  Lucania,  (see  fi-ontispiece  to  Millingen, 
Ancient  Coins  of  Greek  Cities  and  Kings,)  tlie  river  Achelous 
is  represented  with  Uie  ligui*e  of  a  man  with  a  shaggy  beard 
and  bull's  horns  and  eara  On  a  vase  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  ait  (Brit  Mu&  No.  789 ;  Birch,  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  of 
Lit,  Now  Series,  Tx)nd.  1843,  i.  p.  100)  the  wuno  river  is  rGi>- 
i*cscnto<l  with  a  satyr's  head  and  long  bull's  hofus  on  the  iovO' 
head ;  his  form,  human  to  the  waist,  terminates  in  a  fish's  tail ; 
his  hair  falls  down  his  back  ;  his  beard  is  long  and  shaggy. 
In  this  type  we  see  a  combination  of  the  three  forms  sepa- 
rately enumerated  by  Sophocles,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Trachiniia 

o9  /i*  ^i'  rpuriK  fioptl>auriv  HjJt€i  irarpof, 
^Oiru»K  ivapyffs  avpo^  dWtrr    oioXfic, 
Spdxiav  ^Ai«crof,   aWor    av^cup  jcurci 

KpOWol    Sl€/^p€UVOVTO    KpTfVOUOV    ITOTOV. 

In  a  third  variety  of  this  type  the  human-headed  body  is 
united  at  the  waist  with  the  shoulders  of  a  bull's  body,  iu 
which  it  terminatea  This  occui-s  on  an  early  vase.  (Biit 
Mua,  No.  452.)  On  the  coins  of  CEuiadie  in  Acomia,  and  on 
those  of  Ambracia,  all  of  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Achelous  has  a  bull's  body,  and  head  with  a  human  face. 
In  thid  vaiiety  of  the  type  the  human  element  is  almost  ab- 
sorbed, as  in  the  first  variety  cited  above,  the  coin  of  Meta- 
poll  turn,  the  bull  portion  of  the  type  is  only  indicated  by  the 
addition  of  the  horns  and  ears  to  the  human  head.  On  the 
analogy  between  tliese  varieties  in  the  type  of  the  Achelous  and 
those  under  which  the  metamorphoses  of  the  maniie  goddess 
Thetis  are  represented,  see  Gerhard,  Auserl  Yasenb.  ii.  pp. 
lOG — 113.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  type  of  Tlietis,  of  Pro- 
teus, and  also  of  tlic  Achelous,  the  singular  combinations  and 
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inmsfortnationH  aro  iiiieucled  to  oxpross  Iko  cimngoful  u:ii- 
ure  of  the  element  water. 

Numerous  other  examples  may  be  cited,  where  riveins  ai*o 
represented  by  this  combination  of  the  bull  and  human  form, 
which  may  be  called,  for  conyenience,  the  Androtaurio  type. 
On  the  coins  of  Sicily,  of  the  archaic  and  also  of  the  finest 
period  of  art,  rivers  are  most  usually  represented  by  a  youth- 
ful male  figure,  with  small  budding  horns ;  the  hair  has  the 
lank  and  matted  form  which  characterises  aquatic  deities  in 
Qreek  mythography.  The  name  of  the  river  is  often  inscribed 
round  the  head.  When  the  whole  figure  occurs  on  the  coin, 
it  is  always  represented  standing,  never  i*eclining. 

The  type  of  Uje  bull  on  the  coins  of  Sybaiis  and  Thuiium, 
in  Magna  Grsbcia,  has  been  considered,  with  great  probability, 
a  representation  of  this  kind.  On  the  coins  of  Sybaiis,  which 
are  of  a  very  early  period,  the  head  of  the  bull  is  turned 
round  ;  on  those  of  Thuiium,  he  stoops  his  head,  butting  : 
the  first  of  these  actions  has  been  thought  to  symbolise  the 
winding  course  of  the  river,  the  second,  its  headlong  cun-ent. 
On  the  coins  of  Thurium,  the  idea  of  water  is  further  sug- 
gested by  the  adjunct  of  dolphins  and  other  fish  in  the  ex- 
ergue of  the  coin.  The  ground  oh  which  the  bull  stands  is 
indicated  by  herbage  or  pebblea  This  probably  represents 
the  river  bank  Two  bulls'  head  occur  on  the  coins  of  Sardis, 
and  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Mr.  Burgon  that 
the  two  rivers  of  the  place  are  expressed  under  this  type. 

The  representation  of  river-gods  as  human  figures  in'a  re- 
clining position,  tliougli  probably  not  so  much  employed  in 
earlier  Greek  ai't  as  tlie  Androiauiic  t^'pc,  is  very  much  uioro 
familiar  to  us,  from  its  subsequent  adoption  in  Bpman  my- 
ihography.  The  earliest  example  we  have  of  a  reclining  river- 
god  is  in  the  figure  in  the  Elgin  Boom  commonly  called  the 
Iliss^is,  but  more  probably  the  Cephissus.  This  occupied  one 
angle  in  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  other 
Athenian  river,  the  Bissus,  and  the  fountain  Callirrhoe  being 
represented  by  a  male  and  female  figure  in  the  opposite  angle  ; 
this  group,  now  destroyed,  is  visible  in  the  di*a>ving  made  by 
OaiToy  in  1G78. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  necessitieB  of  peclimental  compod* 
lion  firut  IcmI  iko  artist  to  placo  tlio  river-god  in  arodiuing 
positiou.  The  head  of  the  llissus  being  broken  ofl^  we  are 
not  sure  whether  he  had  bull's  horns,  like  the  Sicilian  figures 
already  described.  His  form  is  youthful,  in  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  behind  him  there  is  a  flow  like  that  of  waves,  but  the 
idea  of  water  is  not  suggested  by  any  other  symbol  When 
we  compare  this  figiu^  with  that  of  Uie  Nile  (Yisconti,  Mus. 
1^0  Clom.,  L,  n.  88),  and  tlie  figin-o  of  the  Tiber  in  the 
Ix)uvro,  both  of  which  are  of  Uio  llonian  i^oriod,  wo  see  how 
in  thcHo  lator  types  the  artist  multiplied  symbols  and  accos- 
sories^  ingrafting  them  on  the  original  simple  type  of  the 
river-god,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Phidias  in  the  figure  of  the 
llissus.  The  Nile  is  represented  as  a  colossal  bearded  figure 
reclining.  At  his  side  is  a  cornucopia,  full  of  the  yegetablo 
produce  of  the  Egyptian  soil  Bound  his  body  are  sixteen 
naked  boys,  who  represent  tlie*  sixteen  cubits,  the  height  to 
which  the  river  I'ose  in  a  favorable  year.  The  statue  is  placed 
on  a  basement  divided  into  three  compartments,  one  above 
another.  In  the  uppermost  of  these,  waves  ai'e  flowing  over 
in  one  great  sheet  from  the  side  of  the  river-god.  In  the 
other  two  compartments  are  the  animals  and  plants  of  the 
river ;  the  bas-reliefs  on  this  basement  are,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
abbreviated  symbolic  panorama  of  the  Nile. 

The  Tiber  is  represented  in  a  very  similar  manner.  On  the 
base  are,  in  two  compartments,  scenes  taken  from  the  early 
Homan  myths ;  flocks,  herds,  and  other  objects  on  the  banks 
of  iho  river.  (Yisconti,  Mua  P.  CL  L,  PL  39  ;  Millin,  Galerie 
Mythol.,  i.  p.  77,  PI.  74,  Noa  304,  308.) 

In  the  types  of  the  Greek  coins  of  Camarina,  we  find  two 
interesting  representations  of  Lakea  On  the  obverse  of  one 
of  these  we  huve,  within  a  circle  of  the  wave  pattern,  a  male 
head,  full  face,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  with  a  dolphin  on 
either  side  ;  on  the  reverse  a  female  figure  sailing  on  a  swan, 
below  which  a  wave  moulding,  and  above,  a  dolphin. 

On  another  coin  the  swan  type  of  the  reverse  is  associated 
with  the  youthful  head  of  a  river-god,  inscribed  "Hipparis" 
on  the  obvci-se.     On  some  smaller  coins  we  have  the  swan 
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flfing  over  Uie  rippling  wnvtis,  wliich  ore  repraBentod  b;  the 
itnve  moultliug.  Wlien  we  examine  the  chfti-t  of  Sicily,  made 
\>y  the  Admiralty  Burrey,  ve  find  marked  down  at  Camorina, 
a  lake  through  which  the  riTer  Hipparia  flowa. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  tliat  the  iuhabitante  of  Camariua  rep- 
i-esonled  both  tlieir  river  and  their  lakes  on  their  coins.  The 
swan  flying  over  the  waves  would  represent  a  lake  ;  the  figure 
oaaooiated  with  it  being  no  doubt  the  Aphrodite  worshipped 
lit  that  place  :  Uie  head,  in  a  circle  of  nave  pattern,  may  ex- 
press tliat  port  of  the  river  wbioli  fbws  Uirough  the  lake. 

Fountains  ore  usually  represented  by  a  stream  of  water  issu- 
ing from  a  lion's  head  in  the  rock :  see  a  vase  (Gerhard,  AuserL 
Tasenb.,  tnd  oxxxiv.),  where  Hercules  stands,  ixjcciviiig  a 
shower-bath  from  a  hot  spring  at  Thermse  in  Sicily.  On  the 
coins  of  Syracuse  the  fountain  Arethusa  is  represented  by  a 
fenude  head  seen  to  the  front ;  the  flowing  lines  of  her  disbev* 
elled  hair  suggest,  though  they  do  not  directly  imitate,  the 
bubbling  action  of  the  fresh-water  spring ;  the  sea  in  which 
it  rises  is  symbolized  by  the  dolphins  round  the  bead.  This 
type  presents  a  striking  anolf^^y  with  that  of  the  Camariua  head 
iu  the  circle  of  wave  pattern  described  above. 

Those  ore  the  principal  modes  of  representing  water  in  Greek 
my thogmphy.  In  tho  art  of  tlie  Itoman  period,  tlio  name  kind 
of  figurative  and  symbolic  language  is  employed,  but  tbore  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  multiply  accessories  and  details,  as  we 
have  shown  in  tho  later  representations  of  harbors  and  river- 
gods  cited  above.  In  these  crowded  composilions  the  eye  is 
fiktignnd  nnd  dinlTacl«d  by  the  quantity  it  linii  to  examine ;  the 
Iiingnngo  r>f  art  Ixifrttnics  moi-o  itipinun  but  lens  Uirmi  and  oiii- 
X)liati«,  aikI  luldrvsnon  ilAoIf  to  nitiidn  for  loss  inMligont  tbiui 
the  refined  critics  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Phidias. 

Bivers  in  Boman  art  are  usually  represented  by  reclining 
male  figures,  genemlly  bearded,  holding  reeda  or  other  plants 
in  their  hands,  and  leaning  on  urns  from  whit^h  water  is  flow- 
ing. On  the  coins  of  many  Syrian  cities,  Btruek  in  imperial 
times,  the  city  is  represented  by  n  tun-eted  female  figure  seated 
on  rocks,  and  resting  her  foet  on  tlio  Rhoiildcr  of  a  youthful 
male  figure,  who  looks  up  in  her  face,  stretching  out  his  arms, 
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oiul  who  U  flunk  iii  tlio  gi'omul  na  high  oa  iho  waisL  Seo 
Miillor  (Donkintller  a.  A.  Kiumt,  i.,  taf.  4U,No  220)  for  n  gi-oup 
of  this  kiud  iu  Uie  Vatican,  and  seyeral  aimiior  designs  on 
coins. 

On  the  column  of  Trajan  there  occur  many  rude  representa- 
tions of  the  Danube,  and  other  rivers  crossed  by  the  Romans 
in  their  military  expeditions.  The  water  is  imitated  by  sculpt- 
ured wavy  lines,  in  which  boats  are  placed.  In  one  scene 
(Bartoli,  Colonna  Ti*ajana,  Tav.  4)  this  rude  conventional  imi- 
tation is  combined  with  a  figure.  In  a  recoHH  in  tlio  river 
Imuk  is  a  reclining  river-god,  terminating  at  iho  waist  This 
is  either  meant  for  a  statue  which  was  really  placed  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  which  therefore  marks  some  partioulat 
locality,  or  we  have  here  figurative  representation  blended 
with  conventional  imitation. 

On  the  column  of  Antoninus  (Bartoli,  Colon.  Anton.,  Tav. 
15)  a  storm  of  rain  is  represented  by  the  head  of  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius,  who  has  a  vast  outspread  beard  flowing  in  long  tressea* 
In  the  Townley  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  Boman 
helmet  found  at  Ribchester  in  Lancashire,  with  a  mask  or  vizor 
attached.  The  helmet  is  richly  embossed  with  figures  in  a 
battle  scene  ;  round  the  brow  is  a  row  of  turrets ;  the  hair  on 
the  forehead  is  so  treated  as  to  give  the  idea  of  waves  washing 
the  base  of  the  turrets.  This  head  is  perhaps  a  figurative  rep- 
resentation of  a  town  girt  with  fortifications  and  a  moat,  near 
which  some  great  battle  was  fought  It  is  engraved  (Yet^u^a 
Monum.  of  Soc.  Ant.  London,  iv.,  PL  1-4). 

In  Uie  Gkleria  at  Florence  is  a  group  in  alto  relievo  (Gk>ri, 
Inscript  Ant  Flor.  1727,  jx  7G.  Tab.  14)  of  three  female 
figures,  one  of  whom  is  certainly  Demeter  Kourotrophos,  or 
the  earth  ;  another,  Thetis,  or  the  sea  ;  the  centre  of  the  three 
seems  to  represent  Aphrodite  associated,  as  on  the  coins  of 
Cuinarina,  with  the  element  of  fresh  water. 

This  figure  is  seated  on  a  swan,  and  holds  over  her  head  an 
arched  veil.  Her  hair  is  bound  with  reeds ;  above  her  veil 
grows  a  tall  water  plant,  and  below  the  swan  other  water 
plants,  and  a  stork  seated  on  a  hxjdria^  or  pitcher,  from  which 
water  is  ilowiug.     The  swan,  tlio  stork,  the  water  plants,  and 
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the  hydria  must  all  bo  reganled  as  symbols  of  fresh  water,  the 
latter  emblem  being  introduced  to  show  that  the  element  is 
fit  for  the  use  of  man. 

Fountains  in  Boman  art  are  generally  personified  as  figures 
of  nymphs  reclining  with  urns,  or  standing  holding  beforo 
them  a  large  shell. 

One  of  the  latest  representations  of  water  in  ancient  art  is 
the  mosaic  of  Palestrina  (Barth^emy,  in  Bartoli,  Feint  An- 
tiques) which  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  rude  panorama 
of  some  district  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  bird*s-eye  yiew,  half  man, 
half  picture,  in  which  the  details  ore  neither  adjusted  to  a 
scale,  nor  drawn  according  to  perspective,  but  crowded  to- 
gether, OS  they  would  be  in  on  ancient  bas-relief. 

22.    ARABIAN   ORNAMENTATION. 

I  do  not  mean  what  I  have  here  said  of  the  Inventive  power 
of  the  Arab  to  be  understood  as  in  the  least  applying  to  the 
detestable  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra.*  The  Alhambra 
is  no  more  characteristic  of  Arab  work,  than  Milan  Cathedral 
is  of  Gbthic  :  it  is  a  late  building,  a  work  of  the  Spanish  dy- 
nasty in  its  last  decline,  and  its  ornamentation  is  fit  for  noth- 
ing but- to  bo  tinnsf erred  to  pattoiiis  of  carpotii  or  bindings  of 
books,  together  with  their  marbling,  and  mottUng,  and  other 
mechanical  recommendation&  The  Alhambra  ornament  has 
of  late  been  largely  used  in  shop-fronts,  to  the  no  small  detri- 
ment of  Regent  Street  and  Oxford  Street 

23.   VARIETIES   OF  rmAMFRR. 

Let  BAG,  Fig.  LXXIL,  be  the  original  anglo  of  the  wall. 
Inscribe  within  it  a  circle,  />  Q  N  jo,  of  the  size  of  the  bead 
required,  touching  A  B,  A  C,  in  p^p  ;  join  p^p,  and  draw  B  C 
parallel  to  it,  touching  the  circle. 

Then  the  lines  B  0,  p  p  are  the  limits  of  the  possible  cham- 
fers constructed  with  curves  struck  either  from  centre  A,  as 

*  I  have  not  Beon  iho  building  itself,  bat  Mr.  Owen  Jones*!  work  may, 
I  snppose,  be  considered  as  sufficiently  representing  it  for  all  purposes 
of  oritioism. 
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the  line  Q  9,  N  (f,  r  u,  y  c,  &o.,  or  from  any  other  point  oboeen 
AS  a  centre  in  the  direction  Q  A  produced :  and  also  of  all 
chamfers  in  straight  lines,  a  6,  ef.  There  are,  of  coorBe,  an 
infinite  number  of  chamfers  to  be  struck  between  B  0  andpp, 
from  every  point  in  Q  A  produced  to  infinity  ;  thus  we  haye 
infinity  multiplied  into  infinity  to  express  the  number  of  pos- 
sible chamfers  of  this  species,  which  are  peculiarly  Italian 
chamfers ;  together  with  another  singly  infinite  gix>up  of  the 
straight  chamfers^  a  b,  ef,  &o..  of  whidi  the  one  formed  by 


the  line  a  6,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  the 
universal  early  Gothic  chamfer  of  Yenioa 

Again.  Either  on  the  hne  A  C,  or  on  any  other  lines  A  Z  or 
A  wi,  radiating  from  A,  any  number  of  centres  may  be  taken, 
from  which,  with  any  radii  not  gi*eater  than  the  distance  be- 
tween such  points  and  Q,  an  infinite  number  of  curves  may  be 
struck,  such  as  /  ti,  r  8,  K  n  (all  which  are  here  struck  from 
ccuti'es  on  tho  line  A  C).    These  linos  represent  the  great 
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class  of  ihe  northern  chamfers,  of  which  ihe  number  is  infinity 
raised  to  its  fourth  power,  but  of  which  the  cunre  N  n  (for 
northern)  represents  the  average  condition ;  the  shallower 
chamfers  of  the  same  group,  r  s^i  u^  &c.,  occurring  often  in 
Italy.  The  lines  r  u^tu,  and  a  h  may  be  taken  approximat- 
ing to  the  most  frequent  conditions  of  the  southern  chamfer. 
It  is  evident  that  the  chords  of  any  of  these  curves  will  give 
a  relative  group  of  rectilinear  chamfers,  occurring  both  in  the 
North  and  South ;  but  the  rectilinear  chamfers,  I  think,  invari* 
ably  fall  within  the  line  Q  C,  and  are  either  parallel  with  it, 
or  inclined  to  A  0  at  an  angle  greiiter  than  A  0  Q,  and  often 
perpendicular  to  it ;  but  never  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  less 
than  ACQ. 

24.    BENAISSANOS  BASES. 

The  following  extract  horn  my  note-book  refers  also  to  some 
features  of  late  decoration  of  shafts. 

"  The  Scuola  di  San  Bocco  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  Renaissance  work  in  Venice.  Its  fluted  Pinal's 
are  surrounded  each  by  a  wreath,  one  of  vine,  another  of  lau- 
rel, another  of  oak,  not  indeed  arranged  with  the  fantosticism 
of  early  Qothic ;  but,  especially  the  laurel,  reminding  one 
strongly  of  the  laurel  sprays,  powerful  as  well  as  beautiful,  of 
Veronese  and  Tintoret.  Their  stems  are  curiously  and  richly 
interlaced — the  lost  vestige  of  the  Byzantine  wreathed  work 
— and  the  vine-leaves  are  ribbed  on  the  surfaces,  I  think, 
nearly  as  finely  as  those  of  the  Nooli,^  tliough  more  it)jni''cd 
by  iiiuo.  The  c(V]>iU1s  nro  far  tlio  ricliosl  JlonaiHsanco  in  Vnii- 
ico,  loss  corrupt  and  nioro  nioRculino  in  plan,  thau  any  o\\\o\\ 
and  truly  suggestive  of  support,  though  of  course  showing  tho 
tendency  to  error  in  this  respect ;  and  finally,  at  the  angles 
of  tlio  pure  Attic  bases,  on  the  square  plinth,  are  sot  coucli- 
ant  anituols  ;  one,  an  elephant  four  inches  high,  very  curiously 
and  cleverly  cut,  and  all  these  details  worked  with  a  spirit, 
finish,  fancy,  and  affection  quite  worthy  of  the  middle  ages. 

*  The  Boulpiuro  of  the  Drnnkeuuess  of  Nonh  on  the  Duoal  Palaoe,  of 
which  we  shall  have  much  to  My  liereofter. 
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But  ihey  have  all  the  marked  foult  of  being  utterly  detached 
f  ix>m  the  architecture.  The  ^vreaths  round  the  columns  look  as 
if  they  would  drop  off  the  next  moment,  and  the  animals  at 
the  bases  produce  exactly  the  effect  of  mice  who  had  got  there 
by  accident:  one  feels  them  ridiculously  diminutive,  and 
utterly  useles&" 

The  effect  of  diminutiveness  is,  I  think,  chiefly  owing  to 
there  being  no  other  groups  of  figures  near  them,  to  accustom 
the  eye  to  the  proportion,  and  to  the  needless  choice  of  the 
largest  animals,  elephants,  1)eai'8,  and  lions,  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tiou  so  completely  iusiguificaut,  and  to  be  expressed  on  so 
contemptible  a  scale, — hot  in  a  bas-relief  or  pictorial  piece  of 
sculpture,  but  as  independent  figures.  Tlie  whole  building 
is  a  most  curious  illustration  of  the  appointed  fate  of  the  Be- 
naissance  architects, — to  caricature  whatever  they  imitated, 
and  misapply  whatever  they  loaiiioiL 

25.   BOMAMIST  nSOORATIOM  OF  BASES. 

I  have  spoken  above  (Appendix  12)  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Boman  Catholic  priests  everywhere  suffer  their  churches  to  be 
desecrated.  But  the  woi*st  instances  I  ever  saw  of  sacrilege 
and  brutality,  daily  permitted  in  the  face  of  all  men,  were  the 
uses  to  which  the  noble  base  of  Si  Mark's  was  put,  when  I 
was  last  in  Venice.  Poiiions  of  nearly  all  cathedrals  may  be 
found  abandoned  to  neglect ;  but  this  base  of  St  Mark's  is  in 
no  obscure  position.  Full  fronting  the  western  sun — crossing 
the  whole  breadth  of  St.  Mark's  Place — the  termination  of  the 
most  noble  square  in  the  world — the  centre  of  the  most  noble 
city — its  purple  marbles  were,  in  the  winter  of  1849,  the  cus- 
\o\\\iixy  gavMing  tables  of  the  idle  children  of  Venice;  and 
the  parts  which  flank  the  Great  Entrance,  that  very  entrance 
where  "  Barbarossa  flung  his  mantle  off,"  were  the  counters 
of  a  common  bazaar  for  children's  toys,  carts,  dolls,  and  small 
pewter  spoons  and  dishes,  German  caricatures  and  books  of 
the  Opera,  mixed  with  those  of  the  offices  of  religion  ;  the 
caricatures  being  fastened  with  twine  round  the  porphyry 
shafts  of  the  church.      One  Sunday,  the  24th  of  February, 
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1860,  tlie  book-Btnlt  boing  Homewbnt  more  tidily  Inid  oat  tlirui 
uBual,  I  noted  down  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  booka  in  the 
atdox  in  whioh  they  lay,  and  I  give  them  twlow.  The  irony 
.  conveyed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  tliree  in  Italics  aj^tu-s 
too  shrewd  to  bo  accidental ;  but  the  foot  was  actually  sa 

Along  the  edge  of  the  white  plinth  were  a  row  of  two  kioda 
of  book^ 

OfiBcium  Beatte  Virg.  M. ;  and  Officium  Hebdomadie 
BonotcD,  juxta  Formam  WiimliB  et  Breviorii  Bomani 
sub  Drbano  YIIL  ooirecti. 
Behind  these  lay,  side  by  side,  the  following : 

Don  Desiderio.     Dramma  Giocoso  per  Mudos. 
Breve  Esposizione  della'Carattere  di  vera  Beligione. 
On  the  top  of  this  latter,  keeping  its  leaves  open, 

Ia  Figlia  del  Beggimenta     Melodramma  comics. 
Carteggio  di  Madama  la  Marcheaa  di  Pompadour,  ouia 

raccoUa  di  Leltere  tcriile  deUa  iledesima. 

Islmzioni  di  mdrale  CondoUa  per  le  Figlie. 

Franceaca  di  Rimini.     Dramma  per  Musica. 

Then,  a  little  farther  on,  after  a  mass  of  plays : — 

Orazioiii  a  Qesu  Nnznreno  e  a  Maria  addolorato. 
Sorairninide ;  Moloilmmma  tragico  da  mpprosontnrBl 

net  Gran  Teatro  il  Fenice. 
Modo  di  orare  per  I'Acquisto  del  S:  Oiubileo,  conce- 
duto  a  tutto  il  Mondo  Cattolico  da  S.  S.  Qregorio 
XVL 
Le  due  illustre  Bivali,  Melodramma  in  Tre  Atti,  da 

roppresent  arsi  nel  nuovo  Oran  Teatro  il  Fenice. 
II  Cristiano  secondo  il  Ouore  di  Qesu,  per  la  Pratica 

delle  sue  Virtu. 
Traduzione  del'  Idloma  Italiona. 
Ia  chiava  Cbinese  ;  Commedia  del  Big.  Abate  Fietro 

Chiari. 
La  Felaiina  ;  Intermezzo  de  Tre  Parti  per  Musica. 
n  Cavaliei-o  e  la  Doma  ;  Commedia  ia  Tre  Atti  iu 
Frosa. 
I  leave  Uione  facts  witliout  comment.     But  thin  being  the 
Inst  pieco  of  Apiwndix  I  liiivo  to  mid  to  the  presont  vohinie,  I 
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would  desire  to  dose  its  pages  wiib  a  question  to  my  readers 
— a  statistical  question,  wbioli,  I  doubt  not,  is  being  accurately 
determined  for  us  all  elsewhere,  and  which,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  our  time  would  not  be  wasted  in  determining  for  our- 
selves. 

Thei*e  has  now  been  peace  between  England  and  the  conti- 
nental powers  about  thirty-five  yeai's,  and  during  that  period 
the  English  have  visited  the  continent  at  the  rate  of  many 
thousands  a  ycai*,  staying  tliere,  I  suppose,  on  the  avoiiigo, 
each  two  or  Unco  nioiiihs  ;  nor  those  an  inferior  kind  of  ]4iig- 
lisli,  but  tlie  kind  which  ought  to  be  the  best — the  noblest 
bora,  the  best  taught,  the  richest  in  time  and  money,  having 
more  leisure,  knowledge,  and  power  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  nation.  These,  we  might  suppose,  beholding,  as  they 
travelled,  the  condition  of  the  states  in  which  the  Papal  relig- 
ion is  professed,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  en- 
lightened section  of  a  great  Protestant  nation,  would  have 
been  animated  with  some  desire  to  dissipate  tlie  Romanist 
errors,  and  to  communicate  to  others  the  better  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  themselves.  I  doubt  not  but  that  He 
who  gave  peace  upon  the  earth,  and  gave  it  by  the  hand  of 
England,  expected  this  much  of  her,  and  has  watched  every 
one  of  the  milUons  of  her  travellei's  as  they  crossed  the  sea, 
and  kept  count  for  him  of  his  tmveUing  expenses,  and  of  their 
distribution,  in  a  manner  of  which  neither  the  traveller  nor  his 
courier  were  at  all  informed.  I  doubt  not,  I  s:ky,  but  that 
such  accounts  have  been  literally  kept  for  all  of  us,  and  that  a 
day  v^l  come  when  they  will  be  made  clearly  legible  to  us, 
and  when  we  shall  see  added  together,  on  one  side  of  the  ac^ 
count  book,  a  great  sum,  the  certain  portion,  whatever  it  may 
*  be,  of  this  thirty-five  years'  spendings  of  the  rich  English,  ac- 
counted for  in  this  manner  : — 

To  wooden  spoons,  nut-crackers,  and  jewellery,  bought  at 
Geneva,  and  elsewhere  among  the  Alps,  so  much  ;  to  shell 
cameos  and  bits  of  mosaic  bought  at  Home,  so  much  ;  to  coral 
lionia  and  lava  brooches  bought  at  Naples,  so  much  ;  to  glass 
beads  at  Venice,  and  gold  filigree  at  Genoa,  so  much  ;  to  pict- 
ures, and  statues,  and  ornaments,  everywhere,  so  much  ;  to 
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aTAtii-coiiriora  nnd  oxtm  post-horses,  for  show  and  mnpfiufi- 
oence,  so  muck ;  to  ^^reat  entertainments  and  good  places  for 
seeing  sights,  so  much  ;  to  ball-dresses  and  general  vanities, 
so  much.  This,  I  say,  will  be  the  sum  on  one  side  of  the 
book  ;  and  on  the  other  will  be  written. 

To  the  struggling  Protestant  Churches  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Piedmont^  so  much. 

Had  we  not  better  do  this  piece  of  statistics  for  ourselves^ 
in  time? 
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THE    STONES   OF   VENICE. 


FIRST,  OR  BYZANTIKE,  PERIOD. 


OHAFIEBL 

THB  THBOMX. 

§  L  In  the  olden  days  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no  more, 
in  which  distance  could  not  be  vanquished  without  toil,  but  in 
which  that  toil  was  rewarded,  partly  by  the  power  of  deliberate 
survey  of  the  countries  through  which  the  journey  lay,  and 
partly  by  the  happiness  of  the  evening  hours,  when,  from  the 
top  of  the  last  hill  he  had  surmounted,  the  traveller  beheld  the 
quiet  village  where  he  was  to  rest,  scattered  among  the  mead- 
ows beside  its  valley  stream  ;  or,  from  the  long-hoped-for  turn 
in  the  dusty  perspective  of  the  causeway,  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  towers  of  some  famed  city,  faint  in  the  rays  of  sunset — 
hours  of  peaceful  and  thoughtful  pleasure,  for  which  the  rush 
of  the  arrival  in  the  railway  station  is  perhaps  not  always,  or 
to  all  men,  an  equivalent^ — ^in  those  days,  I  say,  when  there 
was  something  more  to  bo  anticipated  and  remembered  in  the 
first  aspect  of  each  successive  halting-place,  than  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  glass  roofing  and  iron  girder,  there  were  few  mo- 
ments of  which  the  recollection  was  more  fondly  cherished  by 
the  traveller  than  that  which,  as  I  endeavored  to  describe  in 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  brought  him  within  sight  of 
Venice,  as  his  gondola  shot  into  the  open  lagoon  from  the 
canal  of  Mestre.  Not  but  that  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  was 
generally  the  source  of  some  slight  disappointment,  for,  seen 
in  this  direction,  its  buildings  ai*e  far  less  characteristic  than 
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those  of  the  other  great  towns  of  Italy  ;  but  this  inferiority 
was  partly  disguised  by  distance,  and  more  than  atoned  for  by 
the  strange  rising  of  its  walls  and  towers  out  of  the  midst,  as 
it  seemed,  of  the  deep  sea,  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  mind 
or  the  eye  could  at  once  comprehend  the  shallowness  of  the 
vast  sheet  of  water  which  stretched  away  in  leagues  of  rippling 
lustre  to  the  north  and  south,  or  trace  the  narrow  line  of  islets 
bounding  it  to  the  east  The  salt  breeze,  the  white  moaning 
sea-birds,  the  masses  of  black  weed  separating  and  disappear- 
ing  gradually,  in  knots  of  heaving  shoal,  imder  the  advance  of 
tliu  Hiomly  lido,  all  proclaiuiod^  it  to  Ih)  indocxl  the  ocean  on 
whose  bosom  the  great  city  rested  so  calmly  ;  not  such  blue, 
soft,  lake-like  ocean  as  bathes  the  Neapolitan  promontories, 
or  sleeps  beneath  the  marble  rocks  of  Gtenoa,  but  a  sea  with 
the  bleak  power  of  our  own  northern  waves,  yet  subdued  into 
a  strange  spacious  rest,  and  changed  from  its  angry  pallor  into 
a  field  of  biurnished  gold,  as  the  sun  declined  behind  the  bel- 
fry tower  of  the  lonely  island  church,  fitly  named  ''  St  George 
of  the  Seaweed/'  As  the  boat  drew  nearer  to  the  city,  the 
coast  which  the  traveller  had  just  left  sank  behind  him  into 
one  long,  low,  sad-colored- line,  tufted  irregularly  with  brush- 
wood and  willows :  but,  at  what  seemed  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, the  hills  of  Arqua  rose  in  a  dai'k  cluster  of  purple  pyra- 
mids, balanced  on  the  bright  mirage  of  the  lagoon  ;  two  or 
three  smooth  surges  of  inferior  hill  extended  themselves  about 
their  roots,  and  beyond  these,  beginning  with  the  craggy  peaks 
above  Yicenza,  tlie  chain  of  the  Alps  girded  the  whole  horizon 
to  the  north — a  wall  of  jagged  blue,  here  and  there  showing 
through  its  clefts  a  wilderness  of  misty  precipices,  fading  far 
back  into  the  recesses  of  Oadore,  and  itself  rising  and  break- 
ing awuy  eastward,  where  the  sun  struck  opposite  upon  its  snow, 
into  mighty  fragments  of  peaked  light,  standing  up  behind 
the  barred  clouds  of  evening,  one  after  another,  countless,  the 
crown  of  the  Adrian  Sea,  until  the  eye  turned  back  from  pur- 
suing them,  to  rest  upon  the  nearer  burning  of  the  campaniles 
of  Murano,  and  on  the  great  city,  where  it  magnified  itself 
along  the  waves,  as  the  quick  silent  pacing  of  the  gondola 
drew  ueai'cr  and  nearer.     And  at  lost,  when  its  walls  were 
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reached,  and  the  outmost  of  ite  untrodden  Btreete  was  entered, 
not  through  towered  gate  or  guarded  rampart^  but  as  a  deep 
inlet  between  two  rooks  of  coral  in  the  Indian  sea  ;  when  first 
upon  the  traveller's  sight  opened  the  long  ranges  of  col- 
umned palaces, — each  with  its  black  boat  moored  at  the 
portal, — each  with  its  image  cast  down,  beneath  its  feet, 
upon  that  green  pavement  which  every  breeze  broke  into  new 
fimtasies  of  rich  tessellation ;  when  first,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bright  vista,  the  shadowy  Bialto  threw  its  colossal  curve 
slowly  forth  from  behind  the  palace  of  the  Oamerlenghi ;  that 
strange  curve,  so  delicate,  so  adamantine,  strong  as  a  moun- 
tain cavern,  graceful  as  a  bow  just  bent ;  when  first,  before  its 
moonlike  circumference  was  all  risen,  the  gondolier's  cry, 
"  Ah  1  Stall,"  *  struck  sharp  upon  the  ear,  and  the  prow  turned 
aside  under  the  mighty  cornices  that  half  met  over  the  narrow 
canal,  where  the  plash  of  the  water  followed  close  and  loud, 
ringing  along  the  marble  by  the  boat's  side  ;  and  when  at  last 
that  boat  darted  forth  upon  the  breadth  of  silver  sea,  across 
which  the  front  of  the  Ducal  palace,  flushed  with  its  sanguine 
veins,  looks  to  the  snovey  dome  of  Our  Lady  of  Salvation,f  it 
.  was  no  marvel  that  the  mind  should  be  so  deeply  entranced 
by  the  visionary  charm  of  a  scene  so  beautiful  and  so  strange, 
as  to  forget  the  darker  truths  of  its  history  and  its  being. 
Well  might  it  seem  that  such  a  city  had  owed  her  existence 
rather  to  the  rod  of  the  enchanter,  than  the  fear  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  that  the  waters  which  encircled  her  had  been  chosen  for 
the  mirror  of  her  state,  rather  than  the  shelter  of  her  naked- 
ness ;  and  that  all  which  in  nature  was  wild  or  merciless, — 
Time  and  Decay,  as  well  as  the  waves  and  tempests, — had 
been  won  to  adorn  her  instead  of  to  destroy,  and  might  still 
spare,  for  ages  to  come,  that  beauty  which  seemed  to  have 
fixed  for  its  throne  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass  as  well  as  of 
the  sea. 

§  iL  And  although  the  last  few  eventful  years,  fraught  with 
change  to  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  have  been  more  fatal  in 
their  influence  on  Venice  than  the  five  hundred  that  preceded 

•  Appendix  1,  **  Tlio  Gondolier's  Cry." 
t  Appendix  2,  **  Our  Iiadj  of  Salvation/* 
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them ;  though  the  noble  landscape  of  approach  to  her  can  now 
be  aoeu  no  more,  or  seen  only  by  a  glance,  aa  the  enguie  alack- 
ens  its  inishing  on  the  iron  line ;  and  though  many  of  her 
palaces  are  for  ever  defaced,  and  many  in  desecrated  ruins, 
there  is  still  so  much  of  magic  in  her  aspect^  that  the  hurried 
traveller,  who  must  leave  her  before  the  wonder  of  that  firat 
aspect  has  been  worn  away,  may  still  be  led  to  forget  the  hu- 
mility of  her  origin,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  depth  of  her 
desolation.  They,  at  least,  are  little  to  be  envied,  in  whose 
hearts  the  groat  chai*itiea  of  the  imagination  lie  dead,  and  for 
whom  the  fancy  has  no  power  to  repress  the  importunity  of 
painful  impressions,  or  to  i*aise  what  is  ignoble,  and  disguise 
what  is  discoi*dant,  in  a  scene  so  rich  in  its  remembrances,  so 
surpassing  in  its  4}eauty.  But  for  this  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion there  ibust  be  no  permission  during  the  task  which  is 
before  mJ  The  impotent  feelings  of  romance,  so  singularly 
chai*actorIstic  of  tliis  century,  may  indeed  gild,  but  never  save 
the  remains  of  those  mightier  ages  to  whidi  they  are  attached 
like  climbing  flowers ;  and  they  must  be  torn  away  from  the 
magnificent  fragments,  if  we  would  see  them  as  they  stood  in 
their  own  strength.  Those  feelings,  always  as  fruitless  as  they 
are  fond,  are  in  Venice  not  only  incapable  of  protecting,  but 
even  of  discerning,  the  objects  to  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  attached.  The  Venice  of  modern  fiction  and  drama  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  a  mere  efflorescence  of  decay,  a  stage 
dream  which  tlie  first  ray  of  daylight  must  dissipate  into 
dust  No  prisoner,  whose  name  is  worth  remembering,  or 
whose  sorrow  deserved  sympathy,  ever  crossed  that  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Byi'onic  ideal  of  Venice  ; 
no  great  merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw  that  Rialto  under  which 
the  traveller  now  passes  with  breathless  interest :  the  statue 
which  Byron  makes  Faliero  address  as  of  one  of  his  great  an- 
cestors was  erected  to  a  soldier  of  fortune  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Foliero's  death  ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  pai'ts 
of  the  city  have  been  so  entirely  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  that  if  Henry  Dandolo  or  Francis  Foscari 
could  be  summoned  from  their  tombs,  and  stood  eacli  on  the 
deck  of  his  |j[alluy  at  the  entmnco  of  the  Unind  Ctinal,  that 
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renowned  entmnco,  the  painter's  favorite  subjoot,  the  novelist's 
favorite  scene,  where  the  water  iSrst  narrows  by  the  steps  of 
the  Church  of  La  Salute, — the  mighty  Doges  would  not  know 
in  what  spot  of  the  world  they  stood,  would  Hterally  not  rec- 
ognize one  stone  of  the  great  dty,  for  whose  sake,  and  by 
whose  ingratitude,  their  grey  hairs  had  been  brought  down 
with  bitterness  to  the  grave.  The  remains  of  their  Venice  lie 
hidden  behind  the  cumbrous  masses  which  were  the  delight 
of  the  nation  in  its  dotage ;  hidden  in  many  a  grass-grown 
oourt^  and  silent  pathway,  and  lightlesa  canal,  where  the  slow 
waves  have  sapped  their  foundations  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  must  soon  prevail  over  them  for  ever.  It  must  be  our 
task  to  glean  and  gather  them  forth,  and  restore  out  of  them 
some  faint  image  of  the  lost  city,  more  gorgeous  a  thousand- 
fold than  that  which  now  etists,  yet  not  created  in  the  day- 
dream of  the  prince,  nor  by  the  ostentation  of  the  noble,  but 
built  by  iron  hands  and  patient  hearts,  contending  against 
the  adversity  of  nature  and  the  fury  of  man,  so  that  its  wonder- 
fulness  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  indolence  of  imagination,  but 
only  after  frank  inquiry  into  the  true  nature  of  that  wild  and 
Bolitaiy  scene,  whose  restless  tides  and  trembling  sands  did 
indeed  shelter  the  birth  of  the  city,  but  long  denied  her  do- 
minion. 

§  m.  When  the  eye  falls  casually  on  a  map  of  Europe,  there 
is  no  feature  by  which  it  is  more  likely  to  be  arrested  than 
the  strange  sweeping  loop  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alps 
and  ApennineE^  and  enclosing  the  great  basin  of  Lombardy. 
This  return  of  the  mountain  chain  upon  itself  causes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  distribution  of  its  debris  on 
its  opposite  side&  The  rock  fragments  and  sediment  which 
the  torrents  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  bear  into  the  plains 
are  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and,  though  here 
and  there  lodged  in  beds  of  enormous  thickness,  soon  permit 
the  firm  substrata  to  appear  from  underneath  them  ;  but  all 
the  torrents  which  descend  from  the  southern  side  of  the  High 
Alps,  and  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  meet 
concentrically  in  the  roccsa  or  mountain  bay  which  the  two 
ridges  enclose  ;  every  fnignicnt  which  thunder  breaks  out  of 
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their  batUemente,  and'  every  grain  of  dust  whidh  the  summer 
rain  washes  from  their  pastures,  is  at  lost  laid  at  rest  in  the 
blue  sweep  of  the  Lombordio  plain ;  and  that  phiin  must  have 
risen  within  its  rocky  barriers  as  a  cup  fills  with  wine,  but  for 
two  contrary  influences  which  continually  depress,  or  disperse 
from  its  surface,  the  accumulation  of  the  ruins  of  agea 

§  IV.  I  will  not  tax  the  reader's  faith  in  modem  science  by 
insisting  on  the  singular  depression  of  the  surface  of  Lom- 
bnrdy,  which  appears  for  many  centuries  to  have  taken  place 
sloadily  and  coiiiiuually  ;  the  main  fact  witli  which  we  have 
to  do  is  the  griuluiil  ti*ans|K)rt,  by  the  Po  luul  its  great  col- 
lateral rivers,  of  vast  masses  of  the  finer  sediment  to  the  sea. 
The  character  of  the  Lombardic  plains  is  most  strikingly  ex- 
pressed by  the  ancient  walls  of  its  cities,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  large  rounded  Alpine  pebbles  alternating  with 
narrow  courses  of  brick;  and  was  curiously  illustrated  in 
1848,  by  the  rampai*ts  of  these  same  pebbles  thrown  up  four 
or  five  feet  high  round  every  field,  to  check  the  Austrian  cav- 
alry in  the  batUe  under  the  waUs  of  Verona.  The  finer  dust 
among  which  these  pebbles  are  dispersed  is  taken  up  by  the 
rivers,  fed  into  continual  strength  by  the  Alpine  snow,  so 
that^  however  pure  their  waters  may  be  when  they  issue  from 
the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  they  become  of  the 
color  and  opacity  of  clay  before  they  reach  the  Adriatic ;  the 
sediment  which  they  beai*  is  at  once  thrown  down  as  they 
enter  the  sea,  forming  a  vast  belt  of  low  land  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy.  The  powerful  stream  of  the  Po  of 
course  builds  forward  the  fastest ;  on  each  side  of  it^  north 
and  soutli,  there  is  a  tract  of  marsh,  fed  by  more  feeble 
streams,  and  loss  liable  to  rapid  change  than  the  delta  of  the 
central  river.  In  one  of  these  tracts  is  built  Bavenna,  and  in 
the  other  Venice. 

§  V.  Wliat  circumstances  directed  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  this  great  belt  of  sediment  in  the  earliest  times,  it  is  not 
here  the  place  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Adige  to  those  of  the  Piave  there 
stretches,  at  a  vai'iable  distance  of  from  tiiree  to  five  miles 
from  the  actual  shore,  a  bonk  of  saud,  divided  into   long 
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ialAiidH  by  narrow  ohiuinolii  of  sea.  The  Rpace  botwcon  Uiifl 
bank  and  the  true  shore  consists  of  the  sedimentary  deposits 
from  these  and  other  riyers,  a  great  plain  of  calcareous  mud, 
covered,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice,  by  the  sea  at  high 
water,  to  the  depth  in  most  places  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half,  and  nearly  everywhere  exposed  at  low  tide,  but  divided 
by  an  intricate  network  of  narrow  and  winding  channels,  from 
which  the  sea  Aicver  retire&  In  some  places,  according  to  the 
run  of  the*  currents,  the  land  has  risen  into  marshy  islets,  con- 
solidated, some  by  art,  and  some  by  time,  into  ground  firm 
enough  to  be  built  upon,  or  fruitful  enough  to  be  cultivated  : 
in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  reached  the  sea-level ;  so 
that,  at  the  average  low  water,  shallow  lakelets  glitter  among 
its  irregularly  exposed  fields  of  seaweed.  In  the  midst  of  the 
largest  of  these,  increased  in  importance  by  the  confluence  of 
several  large  river  channels  towai*ds  one  of  the  openings  in 
the  sea  bank,  the  city  of  Venice  itself  is  built,  on  a  crowded 
cluster  of  islands  ;  the  various  plots  of  higher  ground  which 
appear  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  central  cluster,  have  at 
difierent  periods  been  also  thickly  inhabited,  and  now  bear, 
according  to  their  size,  the  remains  of  cities,  villages,  or  iso- 
lated convents  and  churches,  scattered  among  spaces  of  o|)en 
ground,  partly  waste  and  encumbered  by  ruins,  partly  under 
cultivation  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 

§  VL  The  average  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  about  three 
feet  (varying  considerably  with  the  seasons  *)\  but  this  fall, 
on  so  flat  a  shore,  is  enough  to  cause  continual  movement  in 
the  waters,  and  in  the  main  canals  to  produce  a  reflux  which 
fre<iuontly  runs  like  a  mill  sti*eam.  At  liigh  water  no  land  is 
visible  for  many  miles  to  the  north  or  south  of  Venice,  except 
in  the  form  of  small  islands  crowned  with  towers  or  gleaming 
with  villages  :  there  is  a  channel,  some  three  miles  wide,  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  mainland,  and  some  mile  and  a  half 
wide  between  it  and  the  sandy  breakwater  called  the  lido, 
which  divides  the  lagoon  from  the  Adriatic,  but  which  is  so 
low  as  hardly  to  disturb  the  impression  of  the  city's  having 
been  built  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  although  the  secret  of 

»  Appendix  »,  •♦Tides  of  Venice.'* 
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ita  true  position  is  partly,  yet  not  painfully,  betrayed  by  the 
clustera  o(  piles  sot  to  murk  the  deep-water  channels^  which 
undulate  far  away  in  spotty  chains  like  the  studded  backs  of 
huge  sea-snakes,  and  by  the  quick  glittering  of  the  crisped 
and  crowded  waves  that  flicker  and  dance  before  the  strong 
winds  upon  the  unlifted  level  of  the  shallow  sea.  But  the 
scene  is  widely  different  at  low  tide.  A  fall  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  is  enough  to  show  ground  over  the  greater 
pai*t  of  the  lagoon ;  and  at  the  complete  ebb  the  eity  is  seen 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  plain  of  seaweed,  of  gloomy 
green,  except  only  where  the  larger  branches  of  the  Brenta 
and  its  associated  streams  converge  towards  the  port  of  the 
Lido.  Through  this  salt  and  sombre  plain  the  gondola  and 
the  fishing-boat  advance  by  tortuous  channels,  seldom  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  often  so  choked  with  slime 
that  the  heavier  keels  furrow  the  bottom  till  their  crossing 
tracks  are  seen  through  the  clear  sea  water  like  the  ruts  upon 
a  wintry  road,  and  the  oar  leaves  blue  gashes  upon  the  ground 
at  every  stroke,  or  is  entangled  among  the  thick  weed  that 
fiinges  the  banks  with  the  weight  of  its  sullen  waves,  leaning 
to  and  fro  upon  the  uncertain  sway  of  the  exhausted  tide. 
The  scene  is  often  profoundly  oppressive,  even  at  this  day, 
when  every  plot  of  higher  ground  beai*s  some  fi'agment  of 
fair  building  ybut^  in  order  to  know  ,wliat  it  was  once,  let  the 
traveller  foUmv  in  his  boat  at  eveniiig  the  windings  of  some 
unfrequented  channel  far  into  the  midst  of  the  melancholy 
plain  ;  let  him  remove,  in  his  imagination,  the  brightness  of 
the  great  city  that  still  extends  itself  in  the  distance,  and 
the  walls  and  towers  from  the  islands  that  are  near  ;  and  so 
wait,  until  the  bright  investiture  and  sweet  warmth  of  the 
sunset  oi-e  withdrawn  from  the  waters,  and  the  black  desert 
of  tlieir  shore  lies  in  its  nakedness  beneath  the  night,  path- 
le8.s,  comfortless,  infirm,  lost  in  dark  languor  and  fearful 
silence,  except  where  the  salt  runlets  plash  into  the  tideless 
pools,  or  the  seabirds  flit  from  their  margins  with  a  question- 
ing cry ;  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  enter  in  some  sort  into 
the  hoiTor  of  heart  with  which  this  solitude  was  anciently 
chosen  by  man  for  his  habitation.     They  Uttlc  thought,  who 
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first  drove  the  stakes  into  the  sand,  and  strewed  the  ocean 
reeds  for  their  rest»  that  their  children  were  to  be  the  princes 
of  that  ocean,  and  their  palaces  its  pride ;  and  yet^  in  the 
great  natural  laws  that  rule  that  sorrowful  wilderness,  let  it 
be  remembered  what  strange  preparation  had  been  made  for 
the  things  which  no  human  imagination  could  have  foratold, 
and  how  the  whole  existence  and  fortune  of  the  Venetian  na- 
tion were  anticipated  or  compelled,  by  the  setting  of  tliose 
bars  and  doors  to  the  riYei*s  and  the  sea.  Had  deeper  cui*- 
rents  divided  tbeir  islands,  hostile  navies  would  again  and 
again  have  reduced  the  rising  city  into  servitude ;  had 
stronger  surges  beaten  their  shores^  all  the  richness  and  re- 
finement of  the  Yonotian  architecture  must  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  an  ordinary  sea-port. 
Had  there  been  no  tide,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  MediteiTa- 
nean,  the  narrow  canals  of  the  city  would  have  become  noi- 
some, and  the  marsh  in  which  it  was  built  pestiferoua  Had 
the  tide  been  only  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  higher  in  its  rise, 
the  water-access  to  the  doors  of  the  palaces  would  have  been 
impossible :  even  as  it  is,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  difficulty, 
at  the  ebb,  in  landing  without  setting  foot  upon  the  lower 
and  slippciy  steps  :  and  the  highest  tides  sometimes  enter 
the  courtyards,  and  overflow  the  entrance  halla  Eighteen 
inches  more  of  difference  between  the  level  of  the  flood  nud 
ebb  would  have  rendered  the  doorstops  of  every  palace,  at 
low  water,  a  treacherous  mass  of  weeds  and  limpets,  ^d  the 
entire  system  of  water-carriage  for  the  higher  classes,  in  their 
easy  and  daily  intorconrso,  must  have  been  dcme  away  with. 
Tlio  streets  of  the  city  would  have  l)een  widened,  its  network 
of  canals  filled  up,  and  all  the  peculiar  character  of  tlie  place 
and  the  people  destroyed. 

§  vn.  The  reader  may  perhaps  have  felt  some  pain  in  the 
contrast  between  this  faithful  view  of  the  site  of  the  Venetian 
Throne,  and  the  romantic  conception  of  it  which  we  ordinarily 
form  ;  but  this  pain,  if  he  have  felt  it,  ought  to  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  value  of  the  instance  thus  afforded  to 
us  at  once  of  the  inscrutableness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ways 
of  Qod.    If,  two  thousai^  ^t  we  had  been  permitted 
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to  watch  the  slow  settling  of  the  slime  of  those  turbid  riyera 
into  the  polluted  sea,  and  the  gaining  upon  its  deep  and  fresh 
waters  of  the  lifeless,  impassable,  unvoyageable  plain,  how  lit- 
tle oould  we  have  understood  the  purpose  with  which  those 
islands  were  shaped  out  of  the  void,  and  the  torpid  waters  en- 
closed with  their  desolate  walls  of  sand !  How  little  could  we 
have  known,  any  more  than  of  what  now  seems  to  us  most  dis- 
tressful, dark,  and  objectless,  the  glorious  aim  which  was  then 
in  the  mind  of  Him  in  whose  hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth !  how  little  imagined  tliat  in  the  laws  which  were 
stretching  forth  the  gloomy  margins  of  those  fruitless  banks, 
and  feeding  the  bitter  grass  among  their  shallows,  there  was 
indeed  a  preparation,  and  the  only  preparaHoii  possible,  for  the 
founding  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  set  like  a  golden  clasp  on 
the  girdle  of  the  earth,  to  wiite  her  histoiy  on  the  white 
sci*olls  of  ^  the  sesrsurges,  and  to  word  it  in  their  thunder, 
and  to  gather  and  give  forth,  in  world-wide  pulsation,  the 
glory  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  from  the  burning  heart  of 
her  Fortitude  and  Splendor. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TOBOELLO. 

§  I.  Seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Venice,  the  banks  of  snnd, 
which  near  the  ci^  rise  little  above  low-water  mark,  attain  by 
degrees  a  higher  level,  and  knit  themselves  at  last  into  fields 
of  salt  morass,  raised  here  and  there  into  shapeless  mounds, 
and  intercepted  by  narrow  creeks  of  sea.  One  of  the  feeblest 
of  these  inlets,  after  winding  for  some  time  among  buried 
fragments  of  masonry,  and  knots  of  suubuiiit  weeds  whitened 
with  webs  of  fucus,  stays  itself  in  an  utterly  stagnant  pool  be- 
side a  plot  of  greener  gross  covered  with  ground  ivy  and  vio- 
leta  On  this  mound  is  built  a  rude  brick  campanile,  of  the 
commonest  Lombardic  type,  wliich  if  we  ascend  towards  even- 
ing (and  there  are  none  to  hinder  us,  the  door  of  its  ruinous 
staircase  swinging  idly  on  its  hinges),  we  may  command  from 
it  one  of  the  most  notable  scenes  in  this  wide  world  of  oiuu 
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Far  08  the  eye  can  reaoli»  a  waste  of  wOA  sea  moor,  of  a  lurid 
ashen  grey  ;  not  like  our  northern  moors  with  their  jet-black 
pools  and  purple  heath,  but  lifeless,  the  color  of  sackdoth, 
with  the  corrupted  sea-water  soaking  through  the  roots  of  its 
acrid  weeds,  and  gleaming  hither  and  thither  through  its 
snaky  channel&  No  gathering  of  fantastic  mists,  nor  coursing 
of  clouds  across  it ;  but  melancholy  clearness  of  space  in  the 
warm  sunset^  oppressive,  reaching  to  the  horizon  of  its  level 
gloom.  To  the  very  hoiizon,  on  the  north-east ;  but,  to  the 
north  and  west»  there  is  a  bltie  line  of  higher  land  along  the 
border  of  it,  and  above  this,  but  farther  back,  a  misty  band  of 
mountains,  touched  with  snow.  To  the  east^  the  paleness 
and  roar  of  the  Adriatic,  louder  at  momentary  intervals  as  the 
surf  breaks  on  the  bars  of  sand  ;  to  the  south,  the  widening 
branches  of  the  calm  lagoon,  alternately  purple  and  pale 
green,  as  they  reflect  the  evening  clouds  or  twilight  sky  ;  and 
almost  beneath  our  feet,  on  the  same  field  which  sustdns  the 
tower  we  gaze  from,  a  group  of  four  buildings,  two  of  them 
little  larger  than  cottages  (though  built  of  stone,  and  one 
adorned  by  a  quaint  belfiy),  the  third  an  octagonal  chapel,  of 
which  we  can  see  but  little  more  than  the  flat  red  roof  with 
its  rayed  tiling,  the  fourUi,  a  considerable  church  with  nave 
and  aisles,  but  of  which,  in  like  manner,  we  can  see  little  but 
the  long  central  ridge  and  lateral  slopes  of  roof,  which  the 
sunlight  separates  in  one  glowing  mass  from  the  green  field 
beneath  and  grey  moor  beyond.  There  are  no  living  creat- 
ures near  the  buildings,  nor  any  vestige  of  village  or  city 
round  about  them.  Thoy  lie  like  a  little  company  of  ships 
becalmed  on  a  far-away  sea. 

§,u.  Then  look  farther  to  the  south.  Beyond  the  widening 
branches  of  the  lagoon,  and  rising  out  of  the  bright  lake  into 
which  they  gather,  there  are  a  multitude  of  towers,  dark,  and 
scattered  among  square-set  shapes  of  clustered  palaces,  a  long 
and  irregular  lino  froiiing  the  RoutliGrn  sky. 

Mother  and  daughter,  you  behold  them  both  in  their  wid- 
owhood,— ToRCELLo  and  Venice. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  ap;o,  the  prroy  moorland  looked  as 
it  does  this  day,  and  the  piuplo  mountains  stood  as  radiantly 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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in  the  deep  distances  of  evening ;  but  on  the  line  of  the  hori- 
sBon»  there  wei*e  strange  iii*e8  mixed  with  the  light  of  sunset^ 
and  the  lament  of  many  human  voices  mixed  with  the  fretting 
of  the  waves  on  their  ridges  of  sand.  The  flames  rose  from 
the  ruins  of  Altinum  ;  the  lament  from  the  multitude  of  its 
people,  seeking,  like  Israel  of  old,  a  refuge  from  the  sword  in 
the  paths  of  the  sea. 

The  cattle  are  feeding  and  resting  upon  the  site  of  the  city 
tliat  they  left ;  the  mower's  scythp  swept  tliis  day  at  dawn  over 
the  chief  street  of  the  city  tliat  they  built»  and  the  swathes  of 
soft  giiiss  are  now  sending  up  their  scent  into  the  night  air, 
the  only  incense  that  fills  the  temple  of  their  ancient  worship. 
Let  us  go  down  into  that  little  space  of  meadow  land. 

§  HI.  The  inlet  whiclf  runs  neai*est  to  the  base  of  the  cam* 
panile  is  not  that  by  which  Torcello  is  commonly  approached. 
Another,  somewhat  broader,  and  overhung  by  alder  copse, 
winds  out  of  the  main  channel  of  the  lagoon  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  little  meadow  which  was  once  the  Piazza  of  the 
city,  and  there,  stayed  by  a  few  gi'ey  stones  which  present 
some  semblance  of  a  quay,  forms  its  boundary  at  one  ex- 
tremity. Hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  farmyard, 
and  roughly  enclosed  on  each  side  by  broken  palings  and 
hedges  of  honeysuckle  and  briar,  the  narrow  field  retires  from 
the  water's  edge,  travei-sed  by  a  scarcely  traceable  footpath, 
for  some  forty  or  fifty  paces,  and  then  expanding  into  the 
form  of  a  small  square,  with  buildings  on  three  sides  of  it^ 
the  fourth  being  that  which  opens  to  the  water. /Two  of  these, 
that  on  our  left  and  that  in  front  of  us  as  we  approach  from 
the  canal,  are  so  small  that  they  might  well  be  taken  for  the 
out-houses  of  the  farm,  though  tlie  first  is  a  conventual  buUd- 
ing,  and  the  other  aspires  to  the  title  of  the  "Palazzo  publico," 
both  dating  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  the  third,  the  octagonal  church  of  Santa  Fosca,  is  far 
more  ancient  than  either,  yet  hardly  on  a  larger  scale.  Though 
the  pillars  of  the  portico  which  surrounds  it  are  of  pure 
Greek  marble,  and  their  capitals  are  enriched  with  delicate 
sculpture,  they,  and  the  arches  they  sustain,  together  only 
niise  tlie  roof  to  the  height  of  a  cattle-shed ;  and  the  first 
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strong  impression  whicli  the  spectator  receiros  from  the 
whole  scene  is,  that  whatever  sin  it  may  have  been  which  has 
on  this  spot  been  visited  with  so  utter  a  desolation,  it  could 
not  at  least  have  been  ambition.  Nor  will  this  impression  be 
diminished  as  we  npproachi  or  enter,  the  larger  churcli  to 
which  the  whole  group  of  building  is  subordinate.  It  has 
evidently  been  built  by  men  in  flight  and  distress,*  who 
sought  in  the  humed  erection  of  their  island  church  such  a 
shelter  for  their  earnest  and  sorrowful  worship  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  could  not  attract  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  by  its  splen- 
dor, and  yet,  on  the  other,  might  not  awaken  too  bitter  feelings 
by  its  contrast  with  the  churches  which  they  had  seen  de- 
stroyed. There  is  visible  everywhere  a  simple  and  tender  e^ 
fort  to  recover  some  of  the  form  of  the  temples  which  they 
had  loved,  and  to  do  honor  to  Gk>d  by  that  which  they  were 
erecting,  while  distress  and  humiliation  prevented  the  desire, 
and  prudence  precluded  the  admission,  either  of  luxury  of 
ornament  or  magnificence  of  plan.  The  exterior  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  decoration,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  western 
enti'once  and  the  lateral  door,  of  which  the  former  has  carved 
sideposts  and  architrave,  and  the  latter,  crosses  of  ncli  sculpt- 
ure ;  while  the  massy  stone  Rlmttera  of  the  windows,  turning 
on  huge  rings  of  stone,  which  answer  the  double  puq^oso  of 
stanchions  and  brackets,  cause  the  whole  building  rather  to 
rcRomble  a  refuge  from  Alpine  storm  than  the  cathednil  of  a 
populous  city  ;  and,  internally,  the  two  solemn  mosaics  of 
the  eastern  and  western  extremities, —one  representing  the 
liJist  Judgment,  the  other  tlio  Madonna,  her  tears  falling  as 
her  liands  are  i-aised  to  bless,— and  the  noble  range  of  pilbii-H 
which  enclose  the  spac^e  between,  tonniuated  by  the  hi«?li 
throne  for  the  pastor  and  the  seinicirculnr  raised  seats  for  tlio 
superior  clergy,  are  expressive  at  onco  of  the  deep  sorrow  and 
the  sacred  courage  of  men  wlio  had  no  home  left  them  upon 
earth,  but  who  looked  for  one  to  come,  of  men  "  persecuted 
but  not  forsaken,  cast  down  but  not  destroyed.*! 

§  IV.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  early  chuixsh  in  Italy 
which  has  this  peculiar  expression  in  so  marked  a  degree ;  and 

♦  Appendix  4,  **  Dato  of  the  Duomo  of  Torcello.*' 
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it  is  80  consistent  with  all  that  Christian  architecture  ought  to 
express  in  every  age  (for  the  actual  condition  of  the  exiles 
who  built  the  cathednd  of  Torcello  is  exactly  typical  of  the 
spiritual  condition  which  every  Christian  ought  to  recognize 
in  himself,  a  state  of  homelessness  on  earth,  except  so  far  as 
he  can  make  the  Most  High  his  habitation),  that  I  would 
rather  fix  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  this  general  character 
than  on  the  separate  details,  however  interesting,  of  the  ar- 
chitecture itself.  I  shall  therefore  examine  these  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  means  by  which  the 
peculiar  expression  of  the  building  is  attained. 

§  V.  On  the  opposite  page,  the  uppermost  figure,  1,  is  a 
rude  plan  of  the  church.  I  do  not  answer  for  the  thickness 
and  external  disposition  of  the  walls,  which  are  not  to  our 
present  pui*pose,  and  which  I  have  not  carefully  examined ; 
but  the  interior  arrangement  is  given  with  sufiicient  accuracy. 
Tlio  church  is  built  on  the  usiuU  plan  of  the  Basilica  *  Uiat  is 
to  say,  its  body  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
massive  shafts,  the  roof  of  the  nave  being  raised  high  above 
the  aisles  by  walls  sustained  on  two  ranks  of  pillars,  and 
pierced  with  small  arched  vidndows.  At  Torcello  the  aisles 
are  also  lighted  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  nave  is  nearly 
twice  their  breadth.f 

The  capitals  of  all  the  great  shafts  are  of  white  marble,  and 
are  among  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  as  examples  of  perfectly 
calculated  effect  from  every  touch  of  the  chisel  Mr.  Hope 
calls  them  ''  indifferently  imitated  from  the  Corinthian  :  "  \  but 
the  expression  is  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  unjust ;  every  one  of 
them  is  different  in  design,  and  their  vaiiations  are  as  grace- 
ful as  they  ai*e  fanciful     I  could  not,  except  by  an  elaborate 

^  For  a  full  aocountof  the  form  and  symbolical  meaning  of  tlio  Basil- 
ica, see  Lord  Lindsays  **  Christian  Art,"  vol.  i.  p.  12.  It  is  mucli  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Chevalier  Hansen's  work  on  the  Basilicas  of  Rome  is 
not  translated  into  English. 

f  The  measures  are  given  in  Appendix  8. 

i  Hope's  '*  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture"  (third  edition,  1840), 
chap.  ix.  p.  05.  In  other  respects  Mr.  Hope  lias  done  justice  to  this 
buildingi  and  to  the  style  of  the  early  Christian  churches  in  general. 
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drawing,  give  tiny  idea  of  ilie  sborp,  dark,  deep  penetraiiouB 
of  the  chisel  into  their  snowy  marble,  but  a  single  example  is 
given  in  the  opposite  plate,*  fig.  1,  of  the  nature  of  the  changes 
effected  in  them  from  the  Corinthian  type.  In  this  caj^itn], 
although  a  kind  of  acanthus  (only  with  rounded  lobes)  is  in- 
deed used  for  the^upper  range  of  leaves,  the  lower  range  is 
not  acanthus  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  vine,  or  at  least  that  species 
of  plant  which  stands  for  vine  in  all  early  Lombordic  nnd 
Byzantine  work  (vide  Vol.  L  Appendix  8) ;  the  leaves  ai*e  tre- 
foiled,  and  the  stalks  cut  dear  so  that  they  might  be  giiispcd 
with  the  hand,  and  cast  shai^  dork  shadows,  perpetually 
changing,  across  the  bell  of  the  capital  behind  them.  I  have 
drawn  one  of  those  vine  plants  larger  in  fig.  2,  that  the  reader 
may  see  how  little  imitation  of  the  Corinthian  there  is  in  them, 
and  how  boldly  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  detached  from  the 
ground.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  this  ornament 
still  more  noticeable.  The  band  which  encircles  the  shaft  be- 
neath the  spring  of  the  leaves  is  copied  from 
the  common  classical  wreathed  or  bmded 
fillet,  of  which  the  reader  may  see  examples 
on  almost  every  building  of  any  pretensions 
in  modern  Tjondon.  But  the  medirevnl 
buildoi-s  could  not  be  content  with  the  dead  and  meaningless 
scroll :  the  Gothic  energy  and  love  of  life,  mingled  with  the 
early  Christian  religious  symbolism,  were  struggling  daily  into 
more  vigorous  expression,  and  they  turned  the  wreathed  band 
into  a  serpent  of  three  times  the  lengtli  necessary  to  undulate 
round  the  shaft,  which,  knotting  itself  into  a  triple  chain,  shows 
at  one  side  of  the  slmftito  tail  and  head,  ns  if  poi*2)otnal1y  gliding 
round  it  beneath  the  stalks  of  the  vinea  The  vino,  as  is  well 
known,  was  one  of  the  early  symbols  of  Christ,  and  the  ser- 
pent is  here  typical  either  of  the  eternity  of  his  dominion,  or 
of  the  Satanic  power  subdued. 

g  VI.  Nor  oven  wlion  Uio  builder  conHnos  hiiiiBolf  to  tho 
acanthus  leaf  (or  to  that  representation  of  it,  hereafter  to  be 
more  particularly  examined,  constant  in  Romanesque  work) 
can  his  imagiiiation  allow  liiin  to  vest  content  with  its  accus- 
tomed position.     Li  a  common  Corinthian  capital  the  leaves 
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Dod  forward  onl}',  thrown  out  on  every  side  from  the  bell 
which  they  surround :  but  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  capitals 
on  tfio  opi)08ito  side  of  the  nave  fi'om  this  of  the  vines,*  two 
leaves  ai*e  introduced  set  with  their  sides  outwards,  forming 
spirals  by  curling  back,  half-closed,  in  the  position  shown  in 
fig.  4  in  Plate  n.,  there  represented  as  in  a  real  acanthus  leaf  ; 
for  it  will  assist  our  future  inquiries  into  the  ornamentation 
of  capitals  that  the  reader  should  be  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  the  acanthus  leaf  itsell  I  have  drawn  it»  therefore,  in  the 
two  positions,  figs.  8  and  4  in  Plato  IL  ;  while  fig.  6  is  the 
traushition  of  the  latter  foim  into  marble  by  the  sculptor  of 
Torcello.  It  is  not  very  like  the  acanthus,  but  much  liker 
than  any  Greek  work ;  though  still  entii'ely  conventional  in  its 
cinquefoiled  lobes.  But  these  are  disposed  with  the  most 
graceful  freedom  of  line,  separated  at  the  roots  by  deep  drill 
holes,  which  tell  upon  the  eye  far  away  like  beads  of  jet ;  and 
changed,  before  they  become  too  crowded  to  be  effective,  into 
a  vigorous  and  simple  zigzagged  edge,  which  saves  the  designer 
some  embarrassment  in  the  perspective  of  the  terminating 
spiral  But  his  feeling  of  nature  was  greater  than  his  knowl- 
edge of  perspective  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  he  has 
rooted  the  whole  leaf  in  the  strong  rounded  under-stem,  the 
indication  of  its  closing  with  its  face  inwards,  and  has  tlius 
given  organization  and  elasticity  to  the  lovely  group  of  s^nral 
lines  ;  a  grouj)  of  which,  oven  in  the  lifeless  sea-sholl,  wo  ore 
never  weary,  but  which  becomes  yet  more  delightful  when  the 
ideas  of  elasticity  and  growth  ai-e  joined  to  the  sweet  succes- 
sion of  its  involution. 

§  viL  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  either  the 
mute  language  of  early  Christianity  (however  important  a  part 
*of  the  expression  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  its  erection), 
or  the  delicate  fancies  of  ^e  Qothic  leafage  springing  into 
new  life,  should  be  read,  or  perceived,  by  the  passing  trav- 
eller who  has  never  been  taught  to  expect  anything  in  archi- 
tecture except  five  ordei*s  :  yet  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  great  shafts  themselves ; 
by  the  frank  diffusion  of  light,  which  prevents  their  severity 
*  A  sketcli  liiut  hinin  given  of  tliid  cnpittil  in  u\y  folio  work. 
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from  becoming  opprossive ;  by  the  dolicato  forms  and  lovelj 
carving  of  the  pulpit  and  chancel  screen ;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church, 
which,  instead  of  being  withdrawn,  as  in  later  cathedrals,  into 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  or  contributing  by  the  brill- 
iancy of  its  windows  to  the  splendor  of  the  altar,  and  theatii- 
cal  effect  of  the  ceremonies  performed  there,  is  a  simple  and 
stem  semicircular  recess,  filled  beneath  by  three  i-anks  of 
seats,  raised  one  above  the  other,  for  the  bidhop  and  pres- 
byters, that  they  might  watcli  as  well  as  guide  the  devotions 
of  the  people,  and  discharge  literally  in  the  daily  service  the 
functions  of  bishops  or  overseers  of  ihe  flock  of  God. 

§  viiL  Let  us  consider  a  little  each  of  these  characters  in 
succession  ;  and  first  (for  of  the  shafts  enough  has  been  said 
already),  what  is  very  peculiar  to  this  church,  its  luminous- 
ness.  This  perhaps  strikes  the  traveller  more  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  excessive  gloom  of  the  Church  of  St  Mark's ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  when  we  compare  the  Cathedral  of  Tor- 
cello  with  any  of  the  contemporary  basilicas  in  South  Italy  or 
Lombardic  churches  in  the  North.  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan, 
St  Michele  at  Pavio,  St  Zeno  at  Yerona,  St.  Frcdiaiio  at 
Lucca,  St  Miniato  at  Florence,  are  all  like  sepulchral  caverns 
compared  with  Torcello,  where  the  slightest  details  of  the 
sculptures  and  mosaics  are  visible,  even  when  twiUght  is 
deepening.  And  there  is  something  especially  touching  in 
our  finding  the  sunshine  thus  freely  admitted  into  a  church 
built  by  men  in  soitow.  They  did  not  needl^he  darkness ; 
tlioy  could  not  i)or]iapfl  bear  it  There  was  fear  and  dopvoH- 
fliou  upon  them  enough,  without  a  mat-orial  gloom.  Tlioy 
sought  for  comfort  in  their  religion,  for  tangible  hopes  and 
promises,  not  for  threatenings  or  mysteries  ;  and  tliougli  the 
subjects  chosen  for  the  mosaics  on  the  walls  are  of  the  most 
solemn  character,  there  are  no  artificial  shadows  cost  uj^oii 
them,  nor  dark  colors  used  in  them  :  all  is  fair  and  bright, 
and  intended  evidently  to  be  regarded  in  hopefulness,  and  not 
with  terror. 

§  IX.  For  observe  this  choice  of  subjects.  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible that  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  are  now 
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^vbiieivashed,  may  Iiave  been  covered  with  fresco  or  mosaic, 
and  thus  have  supplied  a  series  of  subjects,  on  the  choice  of 
wliich  we  cannot  speculate.  I  do  not,  however,  find  recoi-d  of 
the  desti'uction  of  any  such  works ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  at  any  rate  the  central  division  of  the  building 
was  originally  decorated,  as  it  is  now,  simply  by  mosaics  i'Q\>- 
resenting  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  apostles,  at  one  exti*eui- 
ity,  and  Christ  coming  to  judgment  at  the  other.  And  if  so, 
I  repeat,  observe  the  significance  of  this  choice.  Most  other 
coi'ly  churches  oi'o  covered  with  imagery  sufficiently  sugges- 
tive of  the  vivid  iuteroHt  of  the  buildora  in  the  history  nnd 
occupations  of  the  world.  Symbols  or  representations  of 
political  events,  poriraits  of  living  persons,  and  sculptures  of 
Hiitiridd,  groteHipju,  or  ti'ivial  subjects  are  of  constant '^ccur- 
roiice,  njingiod  with  the  more  strictly  appointed  representa- 
tions of  scriptui'al  or  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  at  Torcello 
even  these  usual,  and  one  should  have  thought  almost  neces- 
siuy,  successions  of  Bible  events  do  not  appear.  The  mind  of 
the  woi*shipper  was  fixed  entirely  upon  two  great  facts,  to  him 
the  most  precious  of  all  facts, — the  present  mercy  of  Chiist  to 
His  Church,  and  His  future  coming  to  judge  the  world. 
That  Christ's  mercy  was,  at  this  period,  supposed  chiefly  to  be 
attainable  thi-ough  the  pleading  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  there- 
fore beneath  the  figure  of  the  Eedeemer  is  seen  that  of  the 
weeping  Madonna  in  the  act  of  intercession,  may  indeed  be 
matter  of  soitow  to  the  Protestant  beholder,  but  ought  not  io 
blind  him  to  tlfe  earnestness  and  singleness  of  the  faith  witli 
which  these  men  sought  their  sea-solitudes  ;  not  in  hope  of 
founding  new  dynasties,  or  entering  upon  new  epochs  of  pix)s- 
perity,  but  only  to  humble  themselves  before  God,  and  to 
pray  that  in  His  iulinite  mercy  Ho  would  hasten  the  time 
when  the  sea  should  give  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and 
Death  and  Hell  give  up  tlie  dead  which  were  in  them,  and 
when  they  might  enter  into  the  better  kingdom,  "where  the 
wicked  cease  from  ti^oubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

§  X.  Nor  were  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  their  minds, 
even  in  the  least  matters,  diminished  by  thus  looking  forwai'd 
to  the  close  of  all  iliinga     On  the  conti*ary,  nothing  is  more 
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remarkable  than  the  finish  and  beauty  of  all  the  portions  of 
the  building,  which  seem  to  have  been  actually  executed  for 
the  place  they  occupy  in  the  present  structure.  The  rudesi 
ore  those  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the  mainland  ; 
the  best  and  most  beautiful,  those  which  appear  to  have  been 
carved  for  their  island  church :  of  these,  the  new  capitals  al- 
ready noticed,  and  the  exquisite  panel  ornaments  of  the  chan- 
cel screen,  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  latter  form  a  low 
wall  across  the  church  between  the  six  small  shafts  whose 
places  are  seen  in  the  plan,  and  ser^^  to  enclose  a  space 
raised  two  steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  destined  for  the 
singers,  and  indicated  also  in  the  plan  by  an  open  line  abed. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  this  low  screen  are  groups  of  peacocks  and 
lions,  two  face  to  face  on  each  panel,  rich  and  fantastic  be- 
yond description,  though  not  expressive  of  very  accurate 
knowledge  either  of  leonine  or  pavonine  f  orm&  And  it  is  not 
until  we  pass  to  the  back  of  the  stair  of  the  pulpit,  which  is 
connected  with  the  northern  extremity  of  this  screen,  that  we 
find  evidence  of  the  haste  with  which  the  church  was  con- 
structed. 

.  §  XI.  The  pulpit^  however,  is  not  among  the  least  notice- 
able of  its  feature&  It  is  sustained  on  the  four  small  de- 
tached shafts  marked  at  p  in  tho  plan,  between  the  two  x)illai*s 
at  the  north  side  of  the  screen  ;  both  pillars  and  pulpit  stu- 
diously plain,  while  the  staircase  which  ascends  to  it  is  a  com- 
pact mass  of  masonry  (shaded  in  the  plan),  faced  by  carved 
slabs  of  marble  ;  the  parapet  of  the  staircase  being  also 
formed  of  solid  blocks  like  paving-stones,  lightened  by  ricli, 
but  not  deep,  exterior  carving.  Now  those  blocks,  or  at  least 
those  which  adorn  the  staircase  towards  tho  aisle,  have  been 
brought  from  the  mainland  ;  and,  being  of  size  and  shape 
not  easily  to  be  adjusted  to  the  proportions  of  the  stair,  the 
oi'chitect  has  cut  out  of  them  pieces  of  tlie  size  he  needed, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  subject  or  symmetry  of  the  original 
design.  The  pulpit  is  not  the  only  place  where  this  rough 
procedure  has  been  poimitted :  at  the  latei*al  door  of  tho 
church  are  two  crosses,  cut  out  of  slabs  of  mai'ble,  formerly 
covered  with  rich  sculpture  over  theu*  whole  surfaces,   of 
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wliicli  portions  aro  loft  on  Uio  enrfaoe  of  the  orosses ;  the 
lines  of  the  original  design  being,  of  course,  just  as  arbitra- 
rily cut  bj  the  incisions  between  the  arms,  as  the  patteiiia 
upon  a  piece  of  silk  which  has  been  shaped  anew.  The  f^ict 
is,  that  in  all  early  Bomanesque  work,  large  surfaces  are  cov- 
ered with  sculptui-e  for  the  sake  of  enrichment  only  ;  sculpt- 
ure which  indeed  had  always  meaning,  because  it  was  easier 
for  the  sculptor  to  work  with  some  chain  of  thought  to  guide 
his  chisel,  than  without  any  ;  but  it  was  not  always  intended, 
or  at  least  not  alwayiUioj)cd,  that  this  chain  of  thought  might 
be  traced  by  the  spectator.  All  that  was  proposed  appears  to 
have  been  the  enrichment  of  surface,  so  as  to  make  it  delight- 
ful to  the  eye  ;  and  this  being  once  understood,  a  decorated 
piece  of  marble  became  to  the  architect  just  what  a  piece  of 
lace  or  embroidery  is  to  a  dressmaker,  who  takes  of  it  such 
portions  as  she  may  require,  wiUi  little  regard  to  the  places 
where  the  patterns  are  divided.  And  though  it  may  appear, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  is  indicative  of  bluntnestf 
and  rudeness  of  feeling,  we  may  perceive,  upon  reflection, 
that  it  may  also  indicate  the  redundance  of  power  which  seta 
Uttle  price  upon  its  own  exertion.  When  a  barbarous  nation 
builds  its  fortress-walls  out  of  fragments  of  the  refined  archi- 
tecture it  has  overthrown,  we  can  read  nothing  but  its  sav- 
ageness  in  the  vestiges  of  art  which  may  thus  chance  to  have 
been  preserved ;  but  when  the  now  work  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, in  execution,  to  the  pieces  of  the  older  art  which  are 
associated  with  it,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  rough 
treatment  to  which  the  latter  have  been  subjected  is  rather  a 
sign  of  the  hope  of  doing  better  things,  than  of  want  of  feel- 
ing for  those  already  accompUshed.  And,  in  general,  this 
careless  fitting  of  ornament  is,  in  very  trutli,  an  evidence  of 
life  in  the  school  of  buildera,  and  of  their  making  a  due  dis- 
tinction between  work  which  is  to  be  used  for  architectural 
effect,  and  work  which  is  to  possess  an  abstract  perfection ; 
and  it  commonly  shows  also  that  the  exertion  of  design  is 
so  easy  to  them,  and  their  fertihty  so  inexhaustible,  that  they 
feel  no  remorse  in  using  somewhat  injuriously  what  they  can 
replace  with  so  slight  an  eflbrt 
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§  XEL  It  appears  howeyer  questionable  in  the  present  in- 
stanoe,  whether,  if  the  marbles  had  not  been  carved  to  Lus 
hand,  the  architect  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enrich 
them.  For  the  execution  of  the  rest  of  the  pulpit  is  studi- 
ously simple,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  its  design  possesses, 
it  seems  to  me,  an  interest  to  the  religious  spectator  greater 
than  he  will  take  in  any  other  portion  of  the  building.  It  is 
supported,  as  I  said,  on  a  group  of  four  slender  shafts ;  itself 
of  a  slightly  oval  form,  extending  noai*ly  from  one  pillfu:  of 
tlie  nave  to  the  next,  so  as  to  give  thd  preacher  free  room  for 
the  action  of  the  entire  person,  which  always  gives  an  un- 
affected impressiveness  to  the  eloquence  of  the  southern 
nations  In  the  centre  of  its  curved  fronts  a  small  bracket  and 
detached  shaft  sustain  the  projection  of  a  narrow  marble  desk 
(occupying  the  place  of  a  cushion  in  a  modem  pulpit),  which 
is  hollowed  out  into  a  shallow  curve  on  the  upper  surface, 
leaving  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab,  so  that  a  book 
laid  upon  it,  or  rather  into  it,  settles  itself  there,  opening  as 
if  by  instinct.,  but  without  the  least  chance  of  slipping  to  the 
side,  or  in  any  way  moving  beneath  the  preacher's  hands.* 
Six  baUs,  or  rather  almonds,  of  purple  marble  veined  with 
white  are  set  round  the  edge  of  the  pulpit,  and  form  its  only 
decoration.  Perfectly  graceful,  but  severe  and  almost  cold  in 
its  simplicity,  built  for  permanence  and  service,  so  that  no 
single  member,  no  stone  of  it,  could  be  spared,  and  yet  all 
are  firm  and  uninjured  as  when  they  were  first  set  together, 
it  stands  in  venerable  contrast  both  with  the  fantastic  pulpits 
of  modimval  catliodrnls  and  with  the  rich  furniture  of  tliose 
of  our  modern  churches.  It  is  wortli  while  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  how  for  tlie  manner  of  decorating  a  pulpit 
may  have  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  its  service,  and  whether 
our  modem  treatment  of  this,  to  us  all-important,  feature  of 
a  church  be  the  best  possible. 

§  xni.  When.the  sermon  is  good  we  need  not  much  concern 
ourselves  about  the  form  of  the  pulpit  But  sermons  cannot 
always  be  good  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  temper  in  which  the 
congregation  set  tliemselves  to  listen  may  be  in  some  degree 

*  Appendix  6,  **  Modem  Pulpits." 
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modified  by  their  perception  of  fitnefls  or  unfitness  impres- 
sivoiiess  or  vulgoi'ity,  in  the  disposition  of  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  si^eokor, — not  to  the  same  degree,  but  some* 
what  in  the  some  way,  tiiat  they  may  be  influenced  by  his 
own  gestures  or  expression,  irrespective  of  the  sense  of  what 
he  say&  I  beUeve,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  pulpits 
ought  never  to  be  highly  decorated  ;  the  speaker  is  apt  to 
look  mean  or  diminutive  if  the  pulpit  is  either  on  a  very  large 
scale  or  covered  with  splendid  ornament,  and  if  the  interest 
of  the  sermon  should  flag  the  mind  is  instantly  tempted  to 
wander.  I  have  obsoiTcd  that  in  almost  all  cathedrals,  when 
the  pulpits  are  peculiarly  magnificent^  sermons  are  not  often 
preached  fix>m  them ;  but  rather,  and  especially  if  for  any  im- 
portant purpose,  from  some  temporary  erection  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  :  and  though  this  may  often  be  done  because 
the  architect  has  consulted  the  e£fect  upon  the  eye  more  than 
tlie  oonvonionce  of  the  ooi*  in  the  placing  of  his  hunger  pulpit, 
I  think  it  also  proceeds  in  some  measure  from  a  natural  dis- 
like in  the  preacher  to  match  himself  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  rostrum,  lest  the  sermon  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  place.  Yet  this  will  rather  hold  of  the  colossal  sculpt- 
ures, and  pyramids  of  fantastic  tracery  which  encumber  the 
pulpits  of  Flemish  and  German  churches,  than  of  the  delicate 
mosaics  and  ivory-like  carving  of  the  Romanesque  basilicas, 
for  when  the  form  is  kept  simple,  much  loveliness  of  color  and 
costliness  of  work  may  be  introduced,  and  yet  the  speaker 
not  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  them. 

§  XIV.  But,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  ornaments  we  ad- 
mit ought  clearly  to  be  of  a  chaste,  grave,  and  noble  kind  ; 
and  what  fui*uiture  we  employ,  evidently  more  for  the  honor- 
ing of  God's  word  than,  for  the  ease  of  the  preacher.  For 
there  are  two  ways  of  regarding  a  sermon,  either  as  a  human 
composition,  or  a  Divine  message.  If  we  look  upon  it  en- 
tirely as  the  first,  and  require  our  clergymen  to  finish  it  with  *^' 
their  utmost  care  and  learning,  for  our  better  delight  whether 
of  ear  or  intellect,  we  shall  necessaiily  be  led  to  expect  much 
formality  and  stateliness  in  its  delivery,  and  to  think  that  all 
is  not  well  if  tlie  pulpit  have  not  a  golden  fringe  round  it, 
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And  a  goodly  cusliion  in  front  of  it,  nud  if  tlio  Rcrmon  be  not 
idirly  written  in  a  black  book,  to  be  smooUied  upon  the 
cushion  in  a  majestic  manner  before  beginning ;  all  this  we 
shall  duly  come  to  expect :  but  we  shall  at  the  same  time  con- 
sider the  treatise  thus  prepared  as  something  to  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  listen  without  restlessness  for  half  an  hour  or 
three  quarters,  but  which,  when  that  duty  has  been  decorously 
performed,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  in  happy  confi- 
dence of  being  provided  with  another  when  next  it  shall  bo 
necessary.  But  if  once  we  begin  to  regard  the  preaclier, 
whatever  his  faults,  as  a  man  sent  with  a  message  to  us,  which 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  whether  we  hear  or  refuse ;  if 
we  look  upon  him  as  set  in  charge  over  many  si)irits  in  danger 
of  ruin,  and  having  allowed  to  him  but  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
seven  days  to  speak  to  them ;  if  we  make  some  endeavor  to 
conceive  how  precious  these  hours  ought  to  be  to  him,  a  small 
vantage  on  the  side  of  Gk>d  after  his  flock  have  been  exposed 
for  six  days  together  to  the  full  weight  of  the  world's  tempta- 
tion, and  he  has  been  forced  to  watch  the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  springing  in  their  hearts,  and  to  see  what  wheat  had 
been  scattered  tliere  snatched  from  the  wayside  by  this  wild 
bird  and  tho  other,  and  at  Inst,  wliou  breaUiIoss  and  weary 
with  the  week's  labor  they  give  him  this  interval  of  imperfect 
and  languid  hearing,  he  has  but  thirty  minutes  to  get  at  the 
separate  hearts  of  a  thousand  men,  to  convince  them  of  all 
their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  for  all  their  sins,  to  warn 
them  of  all  their  dangei's,  to  try  by  this  way  and  that  to  stir 
the  liard  fastenings  of  those  doors  where  the  Master  himself 
liiis  stood  nud  knocked  yet  none  o][)Gncd,  and  to  r4ill  at  tho 
openings  of  those  dark  streets  where  Wisdom  herself  liatli 
stretched  forth  her  hands  and  no  man  regarded, — thirty 
minutes  to  raise  the  dead  in, — let  us  but  once  understand 
and  feel  this,  ani^e  shall  look  with  changed  e-yes  upon  that 
frippery  of  gay  furniture  about  the  place  from  which  the  mes- 
sage of  judgment  must  be  delivered,  which  either  breathes 
upon  the  dry  bones  that  they  may  live,  or,  if  ineffectual,  re- 
mains recorded  in  condemnation,  perhnps  np^ninst  tho  utterer 
and  listener  alike,  but  assm*edly  against  one  of  them.     Wo 
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shall  not  so  easily  boar  witli  the  silk  and  gold  upon  Uie  seat 
of  judgment,  nor  with  ornninent  of  oratoi^  in  tlie  mouth  of 
the  motisonger :  we  shall  wish  that  his  woids  may  bo  siniplo, 
even  when  they  ai*e  sweetest,  and  the  place  fix>m  which  he 
speaks  like  a  maible  rock  in  the  desert,  about  which  the 
people  have  gathered  in  their  thirst. 

§  XV.  But  the  severity  which  is  so  marked  in  the  pulpit  at 
Torcello  is  still  more  striking  in  the  raised  seats  and  episcopal  ^ 
throne  which  occupy  the  curve  of  the  apse.  The  arrange- 
ment at  firat  somewhat  recalls  to  the  mind  that  of  the  Roman 
lunphithoatrcs ;  the  flight  of  steps  which  load  up  to  the  central 
throne  divides  the  curve  of  the  continuous  steps  or  seats  (it 
appears  in  the  first  three  ranges  questionable  which  were  in- 
tended, for  they  seem  too  high  for  the  one,  and  too  low  and 
dose  for  the  other),  exactly  as  in  an  amphitlieatre  the  stairs 
for  access  intersect  the  sweeping  ranges  of  seats.  But  in  the 
very  rudeness  of  this  arrangement,  and  especially  in  the  want 
of  all  appliances  of  comfort  (for  the  whole  is  of  marble,  and 
the  arms  of  the  central  throne  are  not  for  convenience,  but 
for  distinction,  and  to  separate  it  more  conspicuously  from 
the  undivided  seats),  there  is  a  dignity  which  no  furniture  of 
stalls  nor  carving  of  canopies  ever  could  attain,  and  well  worth 
the  contemplation  of  the  Protestant,  both  as  sternly  significa- 
tive of  an  episcopal  authority  which  in  the  eai*ly  days  of  the 
Church  was  never  disputed,  and  as  dependent  for  all  its  im- 
prossivenoss  on  the  utter  absence  of  any  expression  either  of 
pride  or  self-indulgence. 

§  xvL  But  there  is  one  more  circumstance  which  we  ought 
to  remember  as  giving  peculiar  significance  to  the  position 
which  the  episcopal  throne  occupies  in  this  island  church, 
namely,  that  in  the  minds  of  all  eai*ly  Christians  the  Church 
itself  was  most  frequently  symbolized  under  the  image  of  a 
ship,  of  which  the  bishop  was  the  pilot,  ^^onsider  the  force 
which  this  symbol  would  assume  in  the  imtginations  of  men 
to  whom  the  spiritual  Church  Imd  become  an  ai*k  of  refuge  in 
the  midst  of  a  destruction  hai'dly  less  terrible  than  tliat  from 
which  the  eight  souls  were  saved  of  old,  a  destruction  in  which 
the  wrath  of  man  had  become  as  broad  as  the  eai*th  and  as 
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merciless  as  the  sea,  and  who  saw  the  actual  and  literal  edifice 
of  the  Church  raised  up,  itself  like  an  ark  in  the  midst  of  the 
water&  No  maiTel  if  with  the  surf  of  the  Adriatic  rolling  be- 
%  tween  them  and  the  shores  of  their  birth,*  from  which  they 
were  separated  for  ever,  they  should  have  looked  upon  each 
other  as  the  disciples  did  when  the  storm  came  down  on  the 
Tiberias  Lake,  and  have  yielded  ready  and  loving  obedience 
to  those  who  ruled  them  in  His  name,  who  had  there  rebuked 
the  winds  and  commanded  stillness  to  the  sea.  And  if  the 
stronger  would  yet  learn  in  what  spirit  it  was  that  the  domin- 
ion of  Venice  was  begun,  and  in  what  strength  she  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  let  him  not  seek  to  estimate  the 
wealth  of  her  arsenals  or  number  of  her  armies,  nor  look 
upon  the  pageantry  of  her  palaces,  nor  enter  into  the  secrets 
of  her  coimcils ;  but  let  him  ascend  the  highest  tier  of  the 
stem  ledges  that  sweep  ix>uud  the  altar  of  TorceUo,  and  then, 
looking  as  the  pilot  did  of  old  along  the  marble  ribs  of  the 
goodly  temple-ship,  let  him  repeople  its  veined  deck  with  the 
shadows  of  its  dead  manners,  and  strive  to  feel  in  himself  the 
strength  of  heart  that  was  kmdled  within  them,  when  firsts 
after  the  pillars  of  it  had  settled  in  the  sand,  and  tlie  roof  of 
it  hod  been  closed  against  the  angry  sky  that  was  still  red- 
dened by  the  fires  of  their  homesteads, — first,  within  the 
shelter  of  its  knitted  walls,  amidst  the  murmur  of  the  waste 
of  waves  and  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  sea-birds  round 
the  rock  that  was  strange  to  them, — rose  that  ancient  hymn, 
in  the  power  of  their  gathered  voices  : 

The  sea  is  His,  and  Hr  made  it  : 
And  His  hands  piiepaiied  the  dry  land. 


CHAPTER  HI 

MURANO. 

g  L  The  decay  of  the  city  of  Venice  is,  in  many  respects, 
like  that  of  an  outwearied  and  aged  human  frame  ;  the  cause 
of  its  decrepitude  is  indeed  at  the  hearty  bnt  the  outward 
appearances  of  it  are  firat  at  tlie  extremities.    In  the  centre  of 
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the  city  there  are  still  places  where  some  evidence  of  vitality 
remaius,  and  where,  with  kind  closing  of  the  eyes  to  signs,  too 
manifest  even  there,  of  disti*e8S  and  declining  fortune,  the 
stranger  may  succeed  in  imagining,  for  a  Uttie  while,  what 
must  have  been  the  aspect  of  Venice  in  her  prime.  But  this 
liugeriug  pulsation  lias  not  force  enough  any  more  to  i>onctrat<o 
into  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  the  city  ;  the  frost  of  death 
has  there  seized  upon  it  irrevocably^  and  the  grasp  of  mortal 
disease  is  marked  daily  by  the  increasing  breadth  of  its  b^lt  of 
ruin.  Nowhere  is  this  seen  mora  grievously  than  along  the 
great  north-eiiHtorn  lioundury,  once  occupied  by  Iho  snudlur 
palaces  of  the  Venetians,  built  for  pleasure  or  I'epose;  the 
nobler  piles  along  the  grand  canal  being  reserved  for  the  pomp 
and  business  of  daily  life.  To  such  smaller  palaces  some 
garden  ground  was  commonly  attached,  opening  to  the  water- 
side ;  and,  in  front  of  these  villas  and  gardens,  the  lagoon  was 
wont  to  be  covered  in  the  evening  by  gondolas  :  the  space  of 
it  between  tliis  pai*t  of  the  city  and  the  island  gix>up  of  Muranp 
being  to  Venice,  in  her  time  of  power,  what  its  parks  are  to 
London ;  only  gondolas  were  used  instead  of  carriages,  and  the 
crowd  of  the  population  did  not  come  out  till  towards  sunset, 
and  prolonged  their  pleasures  far  into  the  night,  company 
answering  to  company  with  alternate  singing. 

§  iL  If,  knowing  this  custom  of  the  Venetians,  and  with  a 
vision  in  his  mind  of  summer  palaces  lining  the  shore,  and 
myrtle  gardens  sloping  to  the  sea,  tlie  traveller  now  seeks  tliis 
suburb  of  Venice,  he  will  be  strangely  and  sadly  sui^prised  to 
find  a  new  but  perfectly  desolate  quay,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
extending  from  the  arsenal  to  the  Sacca  della  Misericordia,  in 
front  of  a  line  of  miserable  houses  built  in  the  coui-se  of  the 
List  sixty  or  eighty  years,  yet  already  tottering  to  their  ruin  ; 
and  not  less  to  find  that  the  pnncipal  object  in  the  view  which 
these  houses  (built  partly  in  front  and  partly  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  palaces)  now  command  is  a  dead  brick  wall  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  water,  interrupted  only  by  a  kind 
of  white  lodge,  the  cheerfulness  of  which  prospect  is  not  en- 
hanced by  his  finding  that  tliis  wall  encloses  the  principal 
public  cemetery  of  Venice.     He  may,  perhaps,  raai'vel  for  a 
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fow  momonifi  nt  iho  Bingiilnr  fxisto  of  tlio  old  Yonetions  in  tak- 
ing their  pleasure  under  a  cliurcbyard  wall :  but»  on  further 
inquiry,  he  will  find  that  the  building  on  the  island,  like  those 
on  the  shore,  is  recent^  that  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Gristoforo  della  Pace  ;  and  that  with  a  singular, 
because  unintended,  moral,  the  modem  Venetians  have  re- 
placed the  Peace  of  the  Christ-bearer  by  the  Peace  of  Death, 
and  where  they  once  went,  as  the  sun  set  daily,  to  their  pleas- 
ure, now  go,  as  the  sun  sets  to  each  of  tliom  for  over,  to  tlioir 
graYcs. 

§  m.  Yet  the  power  of  Nature  cannot  be  shortened  by  the 
folly,  nor  her  beauty  altogether  saddened  by  the  misery,  of 
man.  The  broad  tides  still  ebb  and  flow  brightly  about  the 
island  of  the  dead,  and  the  linked  conclave  of  the  Alps  know 
no  decline  from  their  old  pre-eminence,  nor  stoop  fix>m  their 
golden  thrones  in  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  lovely  is  the 
scene  still,  in  spite  of  all  its  injuries,  that  we  shall  find  our- 
selves drawn  tliere  ngain  and  again  at  evening  out  of  the  nar- 
row canals  and  streets  of  the  city,  to  watch  the  wreaths  of  the 
sea-mists  weaving  themselves  like  mourning  veils  around  the 
mountains  far  away,  and  listen  to  the  green  waves  as  they  fret 
and  sigh  along  the  cemetery  shore. 

§  IV.  But  it  is  morning  now  :  we  have  a  hard  day's  work  to 
do  at  Murano,  and  our  boat  shoots  swiftly  from  beneath  the 
hist  bridge  of  Venice,  and  brings  us  out  into  the  open  sea  and 
sky. 

The  pure  cumuli  of  cloud  lie  crowded  and  leaning  against 
one  another,  rank  beyond  rank,  far  over  the  shining  water, 
each  cut  away  at  its  foundation  by  a  level  lino,  trenchant  and 
clear,  till  they  sink  to  the  hoiizon  like  a  flight  of  marble  siepB, 
except  where  the  mountains  meet  them,  and  are  lost  in  them, 
banned  across  by  the  grey  terraces  of  those  cloud  foundations, 
and  reduced  into  one  crestless  bank  of  blue,  spotted  here  and 
there  with  strange  flakes  of  wan,  aerial,  greenish  light,  strewed 
upon  them  like  snow.  And  underneath  is  the  long  dark  line 
of  the  mainland,  fringed  with  low  trees ;  and  then  the  wide- 
waving  surface  of  the  burnished  lagoon  trembling  slowly,  and 
shaking  out  into  forked  bands  of  lengthening  light  tlie  images 
Vol.  11— 3 
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of  the  towora  of  cloud  above.  To  the  north,  there  is  first  the 
gitMit  comotory  wall,  thou  the  loug  stray  buildiugH  of  Munino, 
Anil  the  isliiud  villages  beyond,  glittering  in  uitouso  orystolliuo 
veriniliou,  Uko  so  niiich  jewellery  scattered  on  a  uiin*or,  their 
towel's  poised  apparently  in  the  air  a  little  above  the  horizon, 
and  their  reflections,  as  sharp  and  vivid  and  substantial  as 
themselves,  thrown  on  the  vacancy  between  them  and  the  sea. 
And  thus  the  villages  seem  standing  on  the  air  ;  and,  to  the 
aist,  there  is  a  cluster  of  ships  that  seem  sailing  on  the  land  ; 
for  the  sandy  lino  of  the  Lido  stretches  itself  between  us  and 
thcui,  and  wo  ciui  see  the  tidl  white  sails  moving  beyond  it, 
but  not  the  sea,  only  there  is  a  sense  of  the  great  sea  being 
indeed  there,  and  a  solemn  strength  of  gleaming  light  in  sky 
above. 

§  v.  The  most  discordant  feature  in  the  whole  scene  is  the 
cloud  which  hovers  above  the  glass  furnaces  of  Murano  ;  but 
this  wo  may  not  rogi'ot,  as  it  is  one  of  tlie  last  signs  loft  of 
human  exertion  among  the  ruinous  villages  which  surround  us. 
The  silent  gliding  of  the  gondola  brings  it  nearer  to  us  every 
moment ;  we  pass  the  cemeteiy,  and  a  deep  sea-channel  which 
separates  it  from  Mu^tino,  and  finally  enter  a  narrow  water- 
street,  with  a  paved  footpath  on  each  side,  raised  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  canal,  and  forming  a  kind  of  quay  between  the 
vmiev  and  the  doors  of  the  house&  These  latter  are,  for  the 
most  pai*t,  low,  but  built  with  massy  doors  and  windows  of 
nmrblo  or  Istrian  stone,  mj[uare-set  and  bniTod  with  iron ; 
buildings  evidently  once  of  no  mean  order,  Uiough  now  in- 
habited only  by  the  poor.  Here  and  there  an  ogee  window 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  a  doorway  deeply  enriched  with 
(Uiblo  mouldings,  shows  itself  in  the  midst  of  more  ordiniury 
features ;  and  several  houses,  consisting  of  one  story  only  ear- 
ned on  square  pillars,  forming  a  short  arcade  along  the  quay,  . 
have  windows  sustained  on  shafts  of  red  Verona  marble,  of 
singular  grace  and  delicacy.  All  now  in  vain  :  little  care  is 
there  for  their  dplicacy  or  grace  among  the  rough  Qsheimen 
saunteiing  on  the  quay  with  their  jackets  hanging  loose  from 
their  shoulders,  jacket  and  cap  and  hnir  all  of  the  same  dark- 
greenish  »ca-grey.     But  there  is  some  life  in  the  scene,  more 
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than  is  ubuoI  in  Vonico :  the  Tromon  nro  siiiing  ni  their  doorH 
knitting  busily,  and  various  workmen  of  the  glass-houses 
sifting  glass  dust  upon  the  payement,  and  strange  cries  com- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the  other,  and  ringing  far 
along  the  crowded  water,  from  venders  of  figs  and  gi'apes,  and 
gourds  and  shell-fish  ;  cries  parily  descriptive  of  the  eatables 
in  question,  but  interspersed  with  others  of  a  character  unin- 
telligible in  proportion  to  their  violence,  and  fortunately  so 
if  we  may  judge  by  a  sentence  which  is  stencilled  in  black, 
within  a  garland,  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  nearly  eveiy 
other  house  in  the  street,  but  which,  how  often  soever  written, 
no  one  seems  to  regard  :  "  Bestemme  non  pilL  Lodate  Gesti." 
§  VI.  We  push  our  way  on  between  largo  barges  laden  with 
fresh  water  from  Fusina,  in  round  white  tubs  seven  feet  across, 
and  complicated  boats  full  of  all  manner  of  nets  that  look  as 
if  they  could  never  be  disentangled,  hanging  from  their  masts 
and  over  their  sides  ;  and  presently  pass  under  a  bridge  with 
the  lion  of  Si  Mark  on  its  archivolt,  and  another  on  a  pillar 
at  the  end  of  the  parapet,  a  small  red  lion  with  much  of  the 
puppy  in  his  face,  looking  vacantly  up  into  the  air  (in  passing 
we  may  note  tliat,  instead  of  feathers,  his  >vings  are  covered 
with  hair,  and  in  several  other  points  the  manner  of  his  sculpt- 
ure is  not  uninteresting).  Presently  the  canal  turns  a  little 
to  the  left,  and  thereupon  becomes  more  quiet>  the  main  bustle 
of  the  water-street  being  usually  confined  to  the  first  straight 
reach  of  it,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  tlie  Gheapside  of 
Murano.  We  pass  a  considerable  church  on  the  left,  St  Pietro, 
and  a  little  square  opposite  to  it  witli  a  few  acacia  trees,  and 
then  find  our  boat  suddenly  seized  by  a  strong  green  eddy, 
and  whirled  into  the  tide-way  of  one  of  the  main  channels  of 
the  lagoon,  which  divides  the  town  of  Murano  into  two  partfl 
by  a  deep  sti*eam  some  fifty  yards  over,  crossed  only  by  one 
wooden  bridge.  We  let  ourselves  drift  some  way  down  the 
current,  looking  at  the  low  line  of  cottages  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  hardly  knowing  if  there  be  more  cheerfulness  or  melan- 
choly in  the  way  the  sunshino  glows  on  their  ruinous  but 
whitewashed  walls,  and  sparkles  on  tlie  nmhing  of  the  groon 
water  by  the  grass-grown  quay.    It  needs  a  strong  stroke  of 
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the  oar  to  bring  iis  iuto  the  mouth  of  another  quiet  canal  on 
the  farther  aido  of  the  tide-way,  and  we  ai*o  still  somewhat 
giddy  when  wo  run  the  head  of  the  gondola  into  the  sand  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  this  more  sluggish  stream,  and  land  under 
the  east  end  of  the  church  of  San  Donato,  the  "  Matrice  '*  or 
*'  Mother  '*  Church  of  Muriuio. 

g  viL  It  stands,  it  and  the  heavy  campanile  detached  from 
it  a  few  yiu*ds,  in  a  small  triangular  field  of  somewhat  fresher 
gi'ass  than  is  usual  near  Venice,  tmvci*8ed  by  a  paved  walk 
with  green  niouai(s  of  short  gross  between  the  rude  squai'es  of 
lis  stcmcu,  l>oundcd  on  one  side  by  rubious  garden  walls,  on 
another  by  a  lino  of  low  cottages,  on  the  third,  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  by  the  shallow  canal  fi*om  which  we  have  just  landed. 
Near  the  point  of  the  triangular  space  is  a  simple  well,  bear- 
ing date  1502  ;  in  its  widest  part,  between  the  canal  and  cam- 
^mnile,  is  a  four-square  hollow  pillar,  each  side  formed  by  a 
separate  slab  of  stone,  to  which  the  iron  hasps  are  still  attached 
that  once  secured  the  Venetian  standard. 

The  cathedral  itself  occupies  the  northern  angle  of  the 
field,  encumbered  with  modem  buildings,  small  outhouse-like 
chapels,  and  wastes  of  white  wall  with  blank  square  windows, 
and  itself  utterly  defaced  in  the  whole  body  of  it,  nothing  but 
the  apse  having  been  spared  ;  the  original  plan  is  only  discov- 
erable by  careful  examination,  and  even  then  but  pai-tially. 
The  whole  impression  and  efiect  of  the  building  are  iiretriev- 
ably  lost,  but  the  fragments  of  it  are  still  most  precious. 

We  must  first  briefly  state  what  is  known  of  its  histoiy. 

§  vm.  The  legends  of  the  Romish  Chui*ch,  tl)ough  gener- 
idly  more  insipid  and  lees  vaiied  than  those  of  Paganism,  de- 
serve audience  fram  us  on  this  gi'ound,  if  on  no  other,  that 
they  have  once  been  sincerely  believed  by  good  men,  and  have 
hod  no  ineffective  agency  in  the .  foundation  of  the  existent 
European  mind.  The  reader  must  not  therefore  accuse  me  of 
trifling,  when  I  record  for  him  the  first  piece  of  information  I 
liave  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  cathedral  of  Mui*ano : 
namely,  that  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  being  overtaken  by 
a  stoim  on  the  Adriatic,  vowed,  if  he  were  preserved,  to  build 
and  dedicate  a  church  to  the  Virgin,  in  whatever  place  might 
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be  most  pleasing  io  lier ;  that  tlie  storm  thereupon  abated ; 
and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  Otho  in  a  dream  showed  him, 
ooTered  with  red  lilies,  that  very  triangular  field  on  which  we 
were  but  now  standing,  amidst  the  ragged  weeds  and  shattered 
pavement.  The  empeix>r  obeyed  the  vision ;  and  the  church 
was  consecrated  on  the  15th  of  August,  957. 

§  CL  Whatever  degree  of  credence  we  may  feel  disposed 
to  attach  to  this  piece  of  histoiy,  there  is  no  question  that  a 
church  was  built  on  this  spot  before  the  dose  of  the  tenth 
century :  since  in  the  year  999  we  find  the  incumbent  of  the 
Basilica  (note  this  word,  it  is  of  some  importance)  di  Santa 
Maria  Plebania  di  Murano  taking  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Altinat  church,  and  engaging  at  the  same  time 
to  give  the  said  bishop  his  dinner  on  the  Domenica  in  Albis, 
when  the  prelate  held  a  confirmation  in  the  mother  church,  as 
it  was  then  commonly  called,  of  Murano.  From  this  period, 
for  more  than  a  century,  I  can  find  no  records  of  any  altera- 
tions mode  in  the  fabric  of  the  church,  but  there  exist  very 
full  details  of  the  quan-els  which  arose  between  its  incumbenis 
and  those  of  Sau  Stefano,  San  Cipriano,  San  Salvatore,  and 
the  other  churches  of  Murano,  touching  the  due  obedience 
which  their  loss  nunien)us  or  loss  ancient  brotliorhoods  owed 
to  Si  Mury^H. 

These  differences  seem  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  elec- 
tion of  every  now  abbot  by  each  of  the  fraternities,  and  must 
have  been  growing  serious  when  the  patriarch  of  Grado, 
Henry  Dandolo,  interfered  in  1102,  and,  in  order  to  seal  a 
|)cace  between  the  two  principal  opponents,  ordered  that  the 
abbot  of  St  Stephen's  should  be  present  at  the  service  in  St. 
Miuy's  on  the  night  of  the  Epiphany,  and  that  the  abbot  of 
St.  Mary's  should  visit  him  of  St  Stephen's  on  St  Stephen's 
d:iy  ;  and  that  then  the  two  abbots  "should  eat  apples  and 
drink  good  wine  together,  in  peace  and  charity."* 

*  **Mela,  e  baou  vino,  con  pace  e  oariUL*^  Memorie  Storiohe  de* 
Veneti  Primi  o  Sooondi,  di  Jocopo  Filinsi  (Padna,  1811),  torn.  iii.  cap. 
S^.  Porliaps,  in  tho  choice  of  the  abbot's  chonr,  there  was  pome  occult 
reference  to  tlio  verso  of  Solo:9iou*s  Song:  **Stajr  me  with  flagoiu^  com- 
fort me  with  apples.*' 
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§  z.  But  even  this  kindly  effort  seems  to  have  been  with- 
out result :  the  irritated  pride  of  the  antagonists  remained 
unsoothod  by  the  love-feast  of  St  Stephen's  day ;  and  the 
bi*each  continued  to  widen  until  the  abbot  of  Si  Mary's  ob- 
tAined  a  timely  accession  to  his  authority  in  the  year  1125. 
Tlio  Dogo  Domcuico  Michele,  having  in  tlio  second  cioisade 
secured  such  substantial  advantages  for  the  Venetians  as 
might  well  counterbalance  the  loss  of  part  of  their  trade  with 
the  East,  ci'owned  his  successes  by  obtaining  possession  in 
Cephalonia  of  Uie  body  of  St  Donato,  bishop  of  EuixBa ; 
which  treasiu*e  he  having  presented  on  his  return  to  the 
Murano  basilica,  that  church  was  thenceforward  called  the 
church  of  St&  Mary  and  Donato.  Nor  was  the  body  of  the 
saint  its  only  acquisition  :  St  Donato's  principal  achievement 
had  been  the  destruction  of  a  terrible  dragon  in  Epirus ; 
Michele  brought  home  the  bones  of  the  dragon  as  well  as  of 
the  saint ;  the  hitter  were  put  in  a  marble  saroopliagus,  and 
the  former  hung  up  over  the  high  altar. 

§  XL  But  the  clergy  of  St  Stefauo  were  indomitable.  At 
the  very  moment  when  their  adversaries  had  received  this  for- 
midable accession  of  strength,  they  had  the  audacity  "  ad  onta 
de'  replicati  giuramenti,  e  dell*  inveterata  consuetudine,"  *  to 
refuse  to  continue  in  the  obedience  which  tliey  had  vowed  to 
their  mother  church.  The  matter  was  tried  in  a  provincial 
council ;  the  votaries  of  St  Stephen  were  condemned,  and  re- 
mained quiet  for  about  twenty  years,  in  wholesome  dread  of 
the  authority  conferred  on  the  abbot  of  St  Donato,  by  the 
Pope's  legate,  to  suspend  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  island  fi*om 
their  office  if  they  refused  submission.  In  1172,  however,  they 
appealed  to  Pope  Alexander  UL,  and  were  condemned  again  : 
and  wo  find  the  struggle  renewed  at  every  promising  opj)or- 
tunity,  during  the  course  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenUi  cen- 
tuncs ;  imtil  at  last,  finding  St  Donato  and  the  dragon  together 
too  strong  for  him,  the  abbot  of  St  Stefano  "  discovered  "  in 
his  church  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  martyrs  at  once ! — a  dis- 
covery, it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  some  sort  equivalent  in  those 

*  Notizie  Storiche  deHe  Chiese  di  Yenezia,  illustrate  da  Flamiuio  Ck>r- 
uur  (Vadua,  1758),  p.  015. 
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clnjrs  to  tlini  of  Oalifomia  in  ours.  TIio  iDScription,  howover, 
ou  the  fayoclo  of  the  churoli,  recorded  it  with  quiet  dignity : — 
"  MooQLxxiv.  a  dl  ziv.  di  Aprile.  Furono  trovati  nella  preeente 
chiesa  del  protomortire  San  Stefano,  duecento  e  pih  corpi  de' 
Santi  Martiri,  dal  Yen.  Prete  Matteo  Fradello,  piovano  deUa 
chiesa."  *  Corner,  who  gives  this  inscription,  which  no  longer 
exists,  goes  on  to  explain  with  infinite  gravity,  tliat  the  bodies 
in  question,  "  being  of  infantile  form  and  stature,  are  reported 
by  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  those  fortunate  innocents  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  King  Herod ;  but  that  when,  or  by 
whom,  the  church  was  enriched  with  so  vast  a  treasure,  is  not 
manifested  by  any  document."  f 

§  xiL  The  issue  of  the  struggle  is  not  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. We  have  already  arrived  at  the  fourteenth  century 
without  finding  record  of  any  effort  made  by  the  clergy  of 
St  Mary's  to  maintain  their  influence  by  restoring  or  beauti« 
fying  their  basilica ;  >vhich  is  the  only  point  at  present  of  im- 
portance to  us.  That  great  alterations  were  made  in  it  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  body  of  St.  Donato  is  however 
highly  probable,  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  interior,  which 
liears  its  date  inscribed,  1140,  being  probably  tlie  last  of  the 
additions.  I  believe  that  no  part  of  tlio  ancient  church  can 
be  shown  to  be  of  more  recent  date  than  this ;  and  I  shall  not 
occupy  the  reader's  time  by  any  inquiry  respecting  the  epochs 
or  authors  of  the  destructive  modern  restorations  ;  the  wreck 
of  the  old  fabric,  breaking  out  beneath  them  here  and  there, 
is  generally  distinguishable  from  them  at  a  glance  ;  and  it  is 
enough  for  the  reader  to  know  that  none  of  these  truly  an- 
cient fragments  can  be  assigned  to  a  more  recent  date  than 
1140,  and  that  some  of  them  may  with  probability  be  looked 
upon  as  remains  of  the  shell  of  the  first  church,  erected  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  centiuy.     We  shall  x^er- 

•  •*  On  the  14tli  day  of  April,  1874,  tliero  were  found,  In  tliis  church 
of  the  first  martyr  St.  Stefano,  two  hundred  and  more  bodies  of  holy 
martyrs,  by  tlie  venerable  priest,  Matthew  Fradello,  inoumbeut  of  the 
church. '* 

t  Notizie  Storlche,  p.  020. 
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haps  obtain  some  further  reason  for  this  belief  as  we  examine 
these  remains  themselvea 

§  xin.  Of  tlio  body  of  tlie  chiu*ch,  unhappily,  they  are  few 
and  obscure  ;  but  the  general  foi-m  and  extent  of  the  build- 
ing, as  shown  in  the  plan,  Plate  L  fig.  2,  ai*e  deteimined,  first, 
by  the  breadth  of  the  uninjured  east  end  d  e  ;  secondly,  by 
some  remains  of  the  original  brickwork  of  the  clerestory,  and 
in  all  probability  of  the  side  walls  also,  though  these  have 
been  refoced  ;  and  finally  by  the  series  of  nave  shafts,  which 
lUX)  still  perfect  The  doors  a  and  u  may  or  may  not  bo  in 
their  original  jiosiiious  ;  tliero  must  of  coui*se  have  been  al- 
ways, as  now,  a  principal  entrance  at  the  west  end.  The 
ground  plan  is  composed,  like  that  of  Torcello,  of  nave  and 
aisles  only,  but  the  derestoiy  has  transepts  extending  as  for 
as  the  outer  wall  of  the  aisles.  The  semicircular  apse,  thrown 
out  in  the  centre  of  the  east  end,  is  now  the  chief  feature  of 
interest  in  the  churcli,  though  the  nave  shafts  and  the  eastern 
extremities  of  the  aisles,  outside,  ai*ealso  portions  of  the  orig- 
inal building ;  the  latter  having  been  modernized  in  the  in- 
terior, it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether,  as  is  probable, 
the  aisles  hod  once  round  ends  as  well  as  the  choir.  The 
spaces  F  a  form  small  chapels,  of  which  a  has  a  straight  ter- 
minal wall  behind  its  altar,  and  f  a  curved  one,  marked  by 
the  dotted  line ;  the  partitions  which  divide  these  chapels 
from  the  presbytery  are  also  indicated  by  dotted  hues,  being 
modern  work. 

§  XIV.  The  plan  is  drawn  carefully  to  scale,  but  the  relation 
in  which  its  proportions  are  disposed  can  hardly  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  eye.  The  width  of  the  nave  from  shaft  to  opposite 
shaft  is  32  feet  8  inches  ;  of  the  aisles,  fi*om  the  shaft  to  the 
wall,  IG  feet  2  inches,  or  allowing  2  inches  for  the  thickness 
of  the  modem  wainscot,  16  feet  4  inches,  half  the  breadth  of 
the  nnve  exactly.  The  intervals  between  the  shafts  are  exact- 
ly one  fourth  of  the  width  of  the  nave,  or  8  feet  2  inches,  and 
the  distance  between  the  great  piera  which  form  the  pseudo- 
ti-ansept  is  24  feet  6  inches,  exactly  three  times  the  interval  of 
the  shafts.  So  the  four  distances  ai*e  accui-ateiy  in  arithmet- 
ical proportion  ;  i.e. 
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Interval  of  shafts         .... 

Width  of  aisle 

Width  of  transept       .... 

Width  of  nave 32    8 

The  shafts  average  5  feet  4  inches  in  circumference,  as  near 
the  base  as  they  can  be  got  at»  being  covered  with  wood ;  and 
the  broadest  sides  of  the  main  piers  are  4  feet  7  inches  wide, 
their  narrowest  sides  3  feet  6  inche&  The  distance  a  c  from 
^e  outmost  angle  of  these  piers  to  the  beginning  of  the  curve' 
of  the  apse  is  25  feet,  and  from  that  point  the  apse  is  nearly 
semicircular,  but  it  is  so  encumbered  vdth  renaissance  fittings 
that  its  form  cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy.  It 
is  roofed  by  a  concha,  or  semi-dome ;  and  the  external  ar- 
rangement of  its  walls  provides  for  the  security  of  this  dome 
by  what  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  buttresses  as  effective  and 
definite  as  that  of  any  of  the  northern  churches,  although  the 
buttresses  are  obtained  entirely  by  adaptations  of  the  Roman 
shaft  and  arch,  the  lower  story  being  formed  by  a  thick  mass 
of  wall  lightened  by  ordinary  somicircular  ronnd-hcmlcd 
niches,  like  those  used  ho  oxtonsivoly  afterwards  in  ronaisflniuro 
arcliitecture,  each  niche  flanked  by  a  pair  of  shafts  standing 
dear  of  the  wall,  and  bearing  deeply  moulded  arches  thrown 
over  the  niche.  The  wall  with  its  pillars  thus  forms  a  series 
of  massy  buttresses  (as  seen  in  the  ground  plan),  on  the  top 
of  which  is  an  open  gallery,  backed  by  a  thinner  wall,  and 
roofed  by  arclics  wliose  shafts  are  sot  above  the  paira  of  shafts 
below.  On  the  heads  of  those  arches  rests  tlio  roof.  Wo 
have,  therefore,  externally  a  hoptagonal  apse,  chiefly  of  rough 
and  common  brick,  only  with  marble  shafts  and  a  few  marble 
ornaments  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  interesting, 
because  it  shows  us  what  may  be  done,  and  what  was  done,  with 
materials  such  as  are  now  at  our  own  command;  and  because  in 
its  proportions,  and  in  the  use  of  the  few  ornaments  it  possesses, 
\  it  displays  a  delicacy  of  feeling  rendered  doubly  notable  by 
I  the  roughness  of  the  work  in  wliicli  laws  so  subtle  are  observed 
and  with  wliich  so  tJiou^rhtful  ornamentation  is  associated. 
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§  XV.  Firsts  for  its  pi*oportions :  I  bIioII  have  occasion  in 
Ghaptor  V.  to  dwell  at  boiuo  lou^li  ou  tlio  poculiar  subilcty  of 
ilio  oarly  Vouotiau  porceptioii  for  i-atiou  of  iua<^uitiido ;  tlio 
relations  of  the  sides  of  this  heptagoual  apse  supply  one  of  the 
fii*st  and  most  curious  instances  of  it  The  proportions  above 
given  of  the  nave  and  aisles  might  have  been  dictated  by  a 
mere  love  of  mathematical  precision  ;  but  those  of  the  apse 
could  only  have  resulted  from  a  true  love  of  harmony. 

In  fig.  6,  Plate  L  the  plan  of  this  part  of  the  church  is 
given  on  a  largo  scale,  showing  that  its  seven  external  sides  are 
arranged  on  a  line  loss  than  a  semicircle,  so  tliat  if  the  figure 
were  completed,  it  would  have  sixteen  sides  ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  also,  that  the  seven  sides  are  arranged  in  four  mag- 
nitudes, the  widest  being  the  central  one.  The  brickwork  is 
so  much  worn  away,  that  the  measures  of  the  arches  are  not 
easily  ascertainable,  but  those  of  the  plinth  on  which  tliey 
stand,  which  is'Uoai*ly  uninjured,  maybe  obtained  accurately. 
This  plinth  is  indicated  by  the  open  line  in  the  ground  plan; 
and  its  sides  measure  respectively  : 


1st.  a  6  in  plan 

2nd.  6c 

8rd.  cd 

4th.  d  e  (central) 

5th.  ef 

.fg 
7th.  gh 
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§  XVI.  Now  observe  what  subtle  feeling  is  indicated  by  Uiis 
delicacy  of  proportion.  How  fine  Hiust  the  ])ercoptiouB  of 
gitice  have  been  in  those  builders  who  could  not  be  content 
without  some  change  between  the  second  and  third,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  terms  of  proportion,  such  as  should  oppose  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  cadence,  and  yet  were  content  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  two  inches  on  a  breadth  of  seven  feet  and  a  half  I 
For  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  reader  will  think  the  curious 
lessening  of  the  third  and  fifth  arch  a  matter  of  accident,  and 
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eten  if  he  did  80, 1  dball  be  able  io  prove  to  him  hereafter  that 
it  was  not,  but  that  the  early  builders  were  always  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  alternate  proportion  of  this  kind.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  numbers  are  not  easily  comprehended  in  the  form 
of  feet  and  inches,  but  if  we  reduce  the  first  four  of  them  into 
inches,  and  then  subtract  some  constant  number,  suppose  75, 
from  them  all,  the  remainders  4,  16, 14^  19,  will  exhibit  the 
ratio  of  proportion  in  a  clearer,  though  exaggerated  form. 

§  xvn.  The  pairs  of  circular  spots  at  6,  c,  c?,  &c.,  on  the 
ground  plan  fig.  6,  represent  the  bearing  shafts,  which  are  all 
of  solid  marble  as  well  as  their  capitals.  Their  measures  and 
Torious  other  particulars  respecting  them  are  given  in  Appen- 
dix 6.  ''Apse  of  Murano  ; "  here  I  only  wish  the  reader  to 
note  the  coloring  of  their  capitals.  Those  of  the  two  single 
shafts  in  the  angles  (a,  h)  are  both  of  deep  purple  marble  ;  the 
two  next  pairs,  h  and  ^,  are  of  white  marble  ;  the  pairs  c  and/ 
are  of  purple,  and  d  and  e  are  of  white  :  thus  alternating  with 
each  other  on  each  side  ;  two  white  meeting  in  the  centre. 
Now  obseiTe,  the  purple  capitals  are  all  left  plain ;  the  white 
are  all  sculptured.  For  the  old  builders  knew  that  by  carving 
tiio  purple  capitals  they  would  have  injured  tiiem  in  two  ways : 
first,  they  would  have  mixed  a  certain  quantity  of  grey  shadow 
with  the  surface  hue,  and  so  adulterated  the  purity  of  the 
color ;  secondly,  they  would  have  drawn  away  the  thoughts 
from  the  color,  and  prevented  the  mind  from  fixing  upon  it 
or  enjoying  it,  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  sculpture 
would  have  required.  So  they  left  their  purple  capitals  full 
broad  masses  of  color  ;  and  sculptured  the  white  ones,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  devoid  of  interest 

§  xviii.  But  the  feature  which  is  most  to  be  noted  in  this 
apse  is  a  band  of  ornament,  which  inins  round  it  like  a  silver 
girdle,  composed  of  sharp  wedges  of  marble,  preciously  in- 
laid, and  set  like  jewels  into  the  brickwork  ;  above  it  there  is 
another  band  of  triangular  recesses  in  the  bricks,  of  nearly 
similar  shape,  and  it  seems  equally  strange  that  all  the  mar- 
bles should  have  fallen  from  it,  or  that  it  should  have  been 
originally  destitute  of  thoni.  Tlie  reader  may  choose  his 
hypoUiesis ;  but  there  is  quite  enough  left  to  interest  us  in 
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ilio  lowor  band,  wliioh  ia  fortnnaioly  loft  in  its  original  Htato, 
tiH  \A  Hullloionily  prDvcnl  by  the  om*iouH  nicoiion  in  the  an*an((o- 
nient  of  iia  coloit},  Avhioh  ai*o  assuredly  to  be  attiibuied  to  Uie 
cai*e  of  the  first  builder.  A  word  or  two,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
specting the  means  of  color  at  his  disposal 

§  xnL  I  stated  that  the  building  was,  for  the  most  pari;^  com- 
posed of  3'ellow  brick.  This  yellow  is  very  nearly  pure,  much 
more  positive  and  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  our  English 
light  brick,  and  the  material  of  the  brick  is  very  good  and 
hard,  looking,  in  places,  almost  vitrified,  and  so  compact  as 
to  resemble  stone.  Together  with  this  brick  occurs  another 
of  a  deep  full  red,  and  more  porous  substance,  which  is  used 
for  decoration  chiefly,  while  all  the  parts  requiring  strength 
are  composed  of  the  yellow  brick.  Both  these  materials  are 
caisi  into  any  shape  and  size  the  builder  required,  either  into 
curved  pieces  for  the  arches,  or  flat  tOes  for  filling  the  tri- 
angles ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  the  thickness  of  the 
yellow  bricks  used  for  the  walls  vai'ies  considembly,  from  two 
inches  to  four ;  and  their  length  also,  some  of  the  larger  pieces 
used  in  important  positions  being  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 

With  these  two  kinds  of  brick,  the  builder  employed  five  or 
six  kinds  of  mai*ble  :  pure  white,  and  white  veined  with  purple  ; 
a  brecciated  marble  of  white  and  black  ;  a  brecciated  maible 
of  white  and  deep  green  ;  another,  deep  red,  or  nearly  of  the 
color  of  Egyptian  porphyry  ;  and  a  grey  and  black  mai*ble, 
in  fine  layers. 

§  XX.  The  method  of  employing  these  materials  will  be  im- 
derstood  at  once  by  a  reference  to  the  opposite  plate  (Plate 
in.),  which  represents  two  portions  of  the  lower  band.  I 
could  not  succeed  in  expressing  the  variation  and  chequering 
of  color  in  marble,  by  real  tints  in  the  print ;  and  have  boon 
content,  therefore,  to  give  them  in  line  eugi*aving.  The  dif- 
ferent triangles  are,  altogether,  of  ten  kinds  : 

a.  Pure  white  marble  with  sculptured  surface  (as  the  third  and  fifth 
in  the  upper  series  of  Plate  III. ). 

b.  Cast  triangle  of  red  brick  witli  a  sculptured  round-headed  piece 
of  white  marble  inlaid  (as  the  first  and  seventh  of  the  upper 
series,  Plate  III.). 
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v..    A  plain  Iriaiigli'  of  ^rcoiiisli  black  tiiarhic,  iioir  porliapR  roiiRid- 

crubly  ]>alor  in  color  than  when  Jirst  employed  (as  tlio  socond  and 

Hixth  «»f  tin?  npiMT  wrirs  of  Vlato  III.), 
d.  Cast  rf<l  bricrk  trianglo,  with  a  diamond  inlaid  of  t1i<*  abovo-mcn- 

tiftnod  black  marble  (as  the  fonrtli  in  the  upper  series  of  Plato 

III.). 
o.  Cast  wliite  brick,  with  an  inlaid  round-headed  piece  of  marble, 

varii'gated  with  black  and  yellow,  or  white  and  violet  (not  seen 

in  the  plate). 
r.    Orrnisonl^v  oiut,  :i  f^riMMi-vrined  iitniblc,  r«»rminit  IliiMippiT  part 

of  lh«»  lri:ini',h',  with  a  uhilf  pi«M'»»  b.-low. 
i;.   OciMiiM  only  onre.      A   brccrintiMl   ni:irbli>  of  iulrnsit   bl.'M^x   and 

pure  wliili',  tlio  centre  of  the  lower  range  in  Plate  Til. 
Ii.  Strulplured  while  marble  with  a  triangle  of  veined  purple  mar- 
ble inserted  ^as  the  first,  third,  lifth,  and    seventh   of  the  lower 

range  in  Plate  III.), 
i.    Yellow  or  white  marble  veined  with  purple  (as  the   second  and 

sixth  of  the  biwer  range  in  Plato  III.). 
k.  Pure  purple  marble,  not  seen  in  this  plate. 

§  XXI.  Tlie  band,  then,  composed  of  these  triangles,  set 
close  to  each  other  in  varied  but  not  irregular  relations,  is 
tlirown,  like  a  necklace  of  precious  stones,  round  the  apse  and 
along  the  ends  of  the  aisles ;  eacli  side  of  tlic  ai)so  taking,  of 
roui'so,  as  many  Irianglos  a.s  \\h  widlli  pc^'inits.  If  Mu*  rc.idrr 
will  look  b:u*k  lo  tlif>  mr;isuns  of  Iho  sides  of  tho  apse,  given 
before,  p.  42,  ho  Avill  see  that  the  first  and  seventh  of  the 
series,  being  much  naiTower  tlmn  tlio  rest,  cannot  take  so 
many  triangles  in  their  band.  Accordingly,  they  have  only 
six  each,  while  tlio  other  five  sides  have  seven.  Of  Ihrsn 
groups  of  seven  Iriangles  each,  that  used  for  I  he  ihird  and 
lirili  sides  of  Ihf'  iipse  i.M  (he  iippennosl  in  Tiate  III.  ;  and  lli.il. 
used  for  l\w.  eenln*  of  iho  npse,  and  of  the  whole  series,  is  iho 
lowermost  in  the  same  plal<» ;  iln;  piece  of  black  and  while  mar- 
ble bei)\<i  iiHcd  lo  emphasize  Ihe  centre  of  the  chain,  exactly  as  a 
painter  would  use  a  dark  tf)ueh  foi*  a  similar  pin])f)se. 

i^  x\n.  And  now,  uilli  :i.  lillh^  (ronhic,  \\v  vaw  wl  before  (,hn 
reader,  at  a  glanee,  liie  arrangement  of  the  groups  along  the 
entire  extremity  (►f  Mu*  elnnch. 

Tlu're  are  (liiiieen  reec>ss(M,  indieative  of  liiirfeen  arelies, 
been  in  Iho  ground  plan,  lig.  2,  Tlato  1.     Of  these,  the  second 
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tiiul  twelfth  iirclios  rise}  lii<^hor  than  tho  rest ;  ro  \\\^\  an  to 
break  lh<^  (hToralod  hand  ;  and  tho  •j^roups  of  irian«>;1eH  wo 
liavo  to  onuhiorato  ar(\  Miorofon^,  only  olovon  in  nnndu'i*;  onv. 
above  Ciioh  of  the  ek'ven  low  arches.  And  of  the»e  eh^ven, 
tho  first  and  second,  tentli  and  eleventh,  are  at  the  ends  of  tho 
nisIoH  ;  wliihi  the  tliird  to  the  ninth,  inr.hiHJvo,  ^o  ronnd  l.ho 
apse.  Thus,  m  the  following  table,  tlie  numerals  intUcjito.  l.ho 
place  of  each  entire  group  (counting  from  the  south  to  the 
north  side  of  tlui  church,  or  from  loft  to  right),  and  the  lettora 
intli<%*iht  tho  spocios  of  triangle  of  which  it  is  <*.oni[N>s<:tl,  jih 
<los(!ril)od  in  tiio  list  given  aiiovo. 


6.  h.  i.  h.  g.  h.  i.  h. 

6.  b.  c.  a.  d.  a.  c.  b.  7.  b.  c.  a.  d.  a.  o.  b. 

4.  b.  a.  b.  c.  a.  e.  a.  8.  a.  e.  a.  c.  b.  a.  b. 

!t.   b.  u.  b.  u.   b.   a.  9.  a.  b.  e.  b.  a.  b. 

iJ.   II    b.  <:.  10.  H.   b.  <;.  b. 

i.  u.    b.   c.    b.  a.  M.    b.    a.  <:.  u.    f.    ix.   u. 


The  central  group  is  put  first,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  the 
series  on  the  two  sides  of  the  apse  answer  each  other.  It  was 
a  yery  curious  freak  to  insert  the  tnangle  c,  in  the  outermost 
place  bid  one  of  both  the  fourth  and  eighth  sides  of  the  apse, 
and  in  the  outermost  but  two  in  the  third  and  ninth  ;  in  neither 
ease  having  any  balance  to  it  in  its  own  grouj:),  and  the  real 
babmce  being  only  eftected  on  the  other  side  of  the  apse,  which 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  soo  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  curious  pieces  of  system  which  so  often 
occur  in  ni(Hli:eval  work,  of  which  tho  key  is  now  lost.  Tho 
gr(»u|>s  at  \\\v.  (jnds  of  tho  transcpis  corrospcnid  luutbor  in 
number  nor  arrangement;  we  shall  pn'scnMy  scu;  why,  but 
must  first  examine  more  closely  the  treatment  of  tho  triangles 
themsclv(.'.s,  jind  the  nature  of  the  lloral  seulpturo  enii)l<)ye(l 
upon  them. 

55  xxiii.  As  the  seiile  of  Plato  111.  is  neeessarily  small,  I  have 
given  three  ot  the  sculptured  triangles  on  a  larger  scale  in 
Pbite  IV.  opiM)site.  Fig.  \\  is  one  of  the  four  in  the  lower 
series  of  I'late   IV.,  and  tigs,  4  and  5    from  another  group. 
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Tlio  foriDR  of  iho  irofoiln  nro  horo  hooii  moro  cloavly ;  they, 
and  all  the  other  portions  of  the  design,  ai*e  thrown  out  in  low 
and  flat  relief,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  cut  out  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  believe  these  vacant 
spaces  were  originaUy  filled  with  a  block  composition,  which  is 
used  in  similar  sculptures  at  St  Mai'k's,  and  of  which  I  found 
some  remains  in  an  archivolt  moulding  here,  though  not  in 
tho  tiianglc&  The  surface  of  the  whole,  would  then  bo  i)or- 
fectly  smootli,  and  tlie  oiiiamental  fonu  relieved  by  a  gi*oimd 
of  dark  grey ;  but,  even  though  this  gi'ound  is  lost,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  method  insures  the  visibiUty  of  all  its  parts  at 
the  necessai^  distance  (17  or  18  feet),  and  the  quaint  trefoils 
have  a  crispness  and  freshness  of  effect  which  I  found  it  fdmost 
impossible  to  render  in  a  drawing.  Nor  let  us  fail  to  note  in 
passing  how  strangely  deUghtful  to  the  human  mind  the  tre- 
foil always  ia  We  have  it  here  repeated  five  or  six  hundred 
times  in  the  space  of  a, few  yards,  and  yet  ai*o  never  weaiy  of 
it  In  fact,  there  are  two  mystical  feelings  at  the  root  of  our 
,  enjoyment  of  this  decoration  :  the  one  is  the  love  of  trinity 
in  unity,  the  other  that  of  the  sense  of  fulness  witli  order  ; 
of  every  pla<M)  being  inRtanlly  filled,  and  yet  filled  with  jiro- 
priety  and  case  ;  tho  leaves  do  not  push  each  other,  nor 
put  themselves  out  of  their  own  way,  and  yet  whenever 
there  is  a  vacant  space,  a  leaf  is  always  ready  to  step  in  and 
occupy  it 

§  xxnr.  I  said  the  trefoil  was  five  or  six  hundred  times  re- 
peated. It  is  BO,  but  observe,  it  is  hardly  ever  twice  of  the 
same  size  ;  and  this  law  is  studiously  and  resolutely  observed. 
In  the  carvings  a  and  h  of  the  upi>cr  sones,  Plato  III.,  tho 
diminution  of  the  leaves  might  indeed  seem  merely  represen- 
tative of  the  gi'owth  of  the  plant.  But  look  at  the  low^* :  the 
triangles  of  inlaid  purple  marble  are  made  much  more  nearly 
equilateral  than  those  of  white  marble,  into  whose  centres  they 
are  set,  so  that  the  leaves  may  continually  diminish  in  size  as 
the  ornament  descends  at  the  sides.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
doubt  the  accui*acy  of  the  dmvving  on  the  smaller  scMile,  but  in 
thai  given  larger,  fig.  3,  Plate  IV.,  the  angles  ai*e  all  measured, 
and  the  purpoinful  variation  of  width  in  the  border  thei'efoi*6 
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mimita  of  no  dispute.*  Bemeinber  how  absolutely  this  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  nature ;  the  uiuue  leaf  continually  i*e]Huitei], 
but  never  twice  of  the  siune  size.  Look  at  the  clover  under 
your-  feet^  and  then  you  will  tice  what  this  Muiiuio  biiiklor 
meant^  and  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  barbarian. 

§  XXV.  Another  point  I  wish  the  reader  to  observe  is,  the 
importance  attached  to  cdor  in  the  mind  of  the  designer. 
Note  especially — for  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  see  how 
the  great  principles  of  art  are  can-ied  out  through  the  whole 
building — that,  as  only  the  white  capitals  are  sculptui*ed  below, 
only  the  white  triangles  ai*o  sculptiu-eil  above.  No  colored 
triangle  is  touched  with  sculpture  ;  note  also,  that  in  the  two 
principal  gi*oups  of  the  apse,  given  in  Plate  HL,  the  centre  of 
the  group  is  color,  not  sculpture,  and  the  eye  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  as  much  to  the  chequers  of  the  stone,  as 
to  the  intricacies  of  the  chiselling.  It  will  be  noticed  also 
how  much  more  precious  the  lower  series,  which  is  central  in 
the  apse,  is  rendered,  than  the  one  above  it  in  the  plat«,  which 
flanks  it :  there  is  no  brick  in  the  lower  one,  and  three  kinds 
of  variegated  marble  are  used  in  it,  whereas  the  upper  is  com- 
posed of  brick,  with  black  and  white  marble  only  ;  and  lastly 
— for  this  is  especially  delightful — see  how  the  workman  made 
his  chiselling  finer  where  it  was  to  go  with  the  variegated 
niai'bles,  and  used  a  bolder  patteiii  witli  the  coai*ser  brick  and 
dark  stone.  The  subtlety  and  perfection  of  artisiical  fccUng 
in  all  this  are  so  redundant,  that  in  the  building  itself  the  eye 
can  I'est  upon  this  colored  chain  with  the  same  kiud  of  delight 
that  it  has  in  a  piece  of  the  embroidery  of  Paul  Veronese. 

S  JXVL  Such  being  the  constmction  of  the  lower  band,  that 
of  the  upi)er  is  remarkable  only  for  tlie  curious  change  in  ihi 
proi>ortions.  The  two  ai*e  separated,  as  seen  in  the  little  wood- 
cut on  the  opposite  page,  by  a  string-course  composed  of  two 
layei*s  of  red  bricks,  of  which  the  uppermost  projects  aa  a 
cornice,  and  is  sustained  by  an  intermediate  course  of  irregu- 

*  The  intention  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  singular  variation  in  the 
breadth  of  tlie  small  fillet  which  encompasses  the  inner  marble.  It  is 
much  narrower  nt  the  bottom  than  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  recover  the 
oiigiiiul  bieadtli  in  the  lower  border. 
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Ur  bncketfl,  obtained  by  setting  tbe  thick  yellow  bricks  edge- 
ways, in  tbe  manner  common  to  this  day.  Bnt  tfae  wall  obovo 
is  carried  up  perpendicularly  from  this  projectioD,  so  that  the 
wliole  upper  bond  is  advanced  to  the  thioluiess  of  a  brick  over 
tbe  lower  one.  The  result  of  this  ie,  . 
of  course,  that  each  side  of  the  apse 
is  four  or  five  inches  broader  above 
than  below  ;  so  that  the  same  nmn* 
ber  of  trinngles  which  filled  ti  whole 
side  of  the  lower  bond,  leare  an  inch 
OF  two  blank  at  each  angle  in  the  j 
upper.  This  would  have  looked 
nwkwnnl,  if  there  bnd  been  the  least 
appenmnce  of  its  being  an  nccidentnl 
error ;  so  thatL,  in  oi-der  to  draw  the  eye  to  it,  and  show  tlint  it 
is  done  on  purpose,  the  upper  triangles  ore  made  about  two 
inches  higher  than  the  lower  ones,  so  as  to  be  much  more  acute 
in  proportion  and  effect,  and  actually  to  look  considerably  nar- 
rower, though  of  tbe  same  width  at  the  base.  By  this  means 
they  are  made  lighter  in  effect,  and  subordinated  to  the  richly 
decorated  series  of  the  lower  band,  and  the  two  courses,  in- 
stead of  repenting,  unite  with  each  other,  and  become  a  har- 
monious whole. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  still  more  sure  that  this  differ- 
ence in  the  height  of  the  trinugles  should  not  escape  the  eye, 
another  course  of  plain  bricks  is  added  above  their  points,  in- 
creasing tlie  width  of  the  band  by  another  two  inches.  There 
are  five  coursofl  of  bricks  in  the  lower  linud,  and  it  moasurcn 
1  ft,  0  ill.  in  height :  there  are  seven  couines  in  the  upp^r  (ot 
wliirh  tiix  fnll  botwcon  the  triaiiglos),  and  it  nioaniu'OH  1  ft, 
10  in.  in  height,  except  at  the  extremity  of  Mio  uortlicm  aisle, 
whore  for  some  mystGnous  loasoii  the  intcrinodiiite  cornice  is 
sloped  upwards  so  as  to  reduce  the  upper  triangles  to  the  same 
hoiglit  a8  thoHo  Iwlow.  Ami  hero,  liiiolly,  uliservo  how  deter- 
mined the  builder  was  that  the  one  series  should  not  be  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  other  ;  he  could  not  now  make  them  ncuto 
by  additional  heiglit — so  he  hero,  and  lieie  only,  nanvioed 
their  (kiscr,  nnil  we  have  seven  of  them  above,  to  six  below. 
Vol..  II,— 4 
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§  xxYiL  We  come  now  to  the  most  interestiDg  portion  of 
the  whole  etuit  end,  Uie  arohivolt  at  the  end  of  the  nortlieni 
ttittle.  . 

It  was  above  stated,  that  tife  band  oi  triangles  was  b^J^en 
by  two  higher  arches  at  thetends  of  the  rusl^s.  That;>  how- 
ever, on'tiie  northern  side  of' the  apse  does  not  entirely- iiiter- 
rupt^  but  lifts  it,  ondilius  forpas.a  beautiful  apd  euiiousurchi- 
volt^  (h^wh  opposite,  in  I^late  Y: .  The.uppor  band  of  tri&ngles 
cannot  liseipg^Bflij^  witli.vthe  l0wer,>.a8  it  would  dthervrise 
break  Ibe  cQniipe/preptfrad>4o^.r€^  stoiy  ;  and 

the  ctiiSous  zigsoig  witlS-'W^ttn  itsftrifu^gles  die  away  against 
the  sides  of  the  arch,  exactly  ai8Tl»Yii^j69;(bir(Bak'upon  the  siMid,  is 
one  of  the  niost  cunous  feati^rttg  jh^*^e«t^udttire. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  tbei'eritf  a  nsw  feaiboii^e  in  thetireat- 
ment  of  the -^^d  itself  when  it  turns  the  Mb;  Instead  of 
loavhigtJie.bridldi.. projecting  between  tlie  sdui^ured  dr  col- 
ored stones,  reveiiij^y  tjnanglos  of  marble  avou.  •  d,  inlaid  t4> 
an  eqiud  do])tfa  Hvith'th^^  others  in  the  brickwprk^  ^*ut  project- 
ing beyond  ti[em  so i as  to  produce  a  shai*p  dark  we  of  zig^g 
at  their  junctfons.  ^?hree  of  thisse4i(upplem^ta4|r  Intones  have 
unhappily  fallen  out^.'iBO  that  it  is  nowlm£i^fi^j|>lQ  U^  detei^ine 
the. 'full  harmony x>f  color  in  whiq^  th^y;  v^i^  ('nginally  ar- 
ranged. The  c^nh*al  one,  correspopdting  ^o^i^  Leystone  in  a 
common  a^oh^is,  however,  most  fortunately;  l^^i?,.  with  two  lat- 
eral ones  on  the  right  hand,  and  one  on  the  1^ 

§  xxvin.  The  keystone,  if  it  may  be  fi^\0^.lled,  is  of  white 
marble,  the  lateral  voussoira  of  purple ;  lUid  these  are  the  only 
colored  stcmes  in  the  nyhpje  buildingiwliich  al*e  sculptured; 
but  ^ie^»are  sculptured  iix  a  nvajr  V^ich  moi-e  satisfaCtoiily 
proves  tGot  the  pnncipiip  4)^ox^  stdtekl^wflci^undorstood  by  the 
buildein^  than-.if^they  l^'^bden''  left>blank.  ?the  object,  ob- 
serve,  was  to  make  the  arcliivolt  iA3'nch  as  possible  ;  eight  of 
the  white •  sculptured 'marbleajvero  used  upon  it  in  juxUiposi- 
tion.  Had  the  pui-pl^.  marbles  been  left  altogether  plain,  they 
would  l\aye  been  out  of- harmony  with  the  elaboi*ation  of  the 
rest  It  became  necessai*y  to  touch  them  with  sculpture  as  a 
mere  sign  of  carefulness  and  finish,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroying tlieir  colored  siu'ftice  as  little  as  possible.     T)\j&  orna- 
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r.    A  plain  (riaiigli^  of  proiMitsli  Ii1:u*.k  marble,  now  perhapn  roiiRid- 

rrably  |iaior  in  color  than  when  lirst  employed  (as  the  second  and 

tttxtli  or  tlio  iippor  f^'irios  of  IMato  Til.)* 
d.  ('a.sl  red  brick  triangle,  with  a  diamond  inlaid  of  the  ahove-inen- 

tionod  black  marble  (as  the  fonrth  in  tlie  upper  series  of  Platte 

III.), 
o.  Cast  wliite  brick,  with  an  inlaid  round-lieaded  piece  of  mai'ble, 

variegated  with  black  and  yellow,  or  white  and  violet  (not  seen 

in  the  |ilate)* 
f.    nciMiisonly  oiifo,  :i  fj-erii-viMiied  ninvbli*,  roi-mini^  lhrn|i|ii*r  part 

of  Ihi-  Iriaiii'Jt',  willi  :i  whili*  pi«M'«»  Im-Iow. 
\\.    OiTuis  only  oiH'o.      A   bnMTialt'd  niarblt>  of  tuliMiso   blark   and 

pnre  whili*,  the  riMiIre  of  the  lower  range  in  IMato  Til. 
]i.  S<*nlptnred  while  marble  with  a  triangle  of  veined  purple  mar- 
ble insortcd  (as  the  first,  third,  fiftli,  and   seventh  of  the  lower 

range  in  Tlnte  III.), 
i.    Yellower  wliite  marble  veined  with  purple  (as  the   second  and 

sixth  of  tlie  lower  range  in  Plato  III.). 
k.  Pure  purple  marble,  not  seen  in  this  plate. 

§  XXL  Tlio  band,  then,  composed  of  these  trianglcfl,  set 
close  to  each  other  in  varied  but  not  irregular  relations,  is 
thrown,  like  a  necklace  of  jjrecious  stones,  round  the  apse  and 
along  the  ends  of  the  aisles  ;  each  side  of  the  a])se  taking,  of 
roui*so,  as  many  triangles  as  il,<*  width  pcMMnits.  If  thr  rr.uhT 
will  lo<ik  l):u*k  lo  tlif>  mrasurcM  of  tho  sides  of  th«  a]>so,  given 
before,  p.  42,  ho  will  see  that  the  fii*st  and  seventh  of  the 
series,  being  much  narrower  than  the  rest,  cannot  take  so 
many  triangles  in  their  band.  Accordingly,  they  have  only 
six  each,  while  the  otlior  five  sides  have  sevrn.  Of  IIukc^ 
groups  of  seven  iiiangles  eaeli,  that  \\nv{\  for  llie  IhinI  and 
linii  sides  of  (lir  npse  '\\\  (he  ii|>))erniost  in  riale  III.  ;  and  (lint 
used  for  \\\v  eenire  of  tlu^  jipse,  and  of  the  whole  series,  is  llui 
lowermost  in  the  same  plate  ;  ihr  pirrc  of  black:  and  while  mar- 
blr  Ix'ing  used  lo  r}))2)liasiz('  the  centre  of  (he  chain^  exactly  as  a 
painter  would  use  a  dark  lf)n('li  for  a  similar  ])in'|)ose. 

S>  XMi.  And  now,  willi  ;i  111  lie  troid)l(',  wr  ciii  srt  before  tho 
reader,  at  a  glance,  tiu^  arrangement  of  the  groups  along  Iho 
entire  extremity  of  ihe  ehureh. 

There  are  lliirt(*en  reeess(^H,  indicative  of  iliirieen  arches, 
Been  in  the  ground  plan,  lig.  2,  Tlate  1.     Uf  these,  the  second 
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tiiul  iwelfili  tircliOB  rise  ]ii<^hor  than  the  roni ;  ro  high  ns  to 
broalc  \hv.  ih'coraiod  hand  ;  iiiul  the.  groups  of  triangleH  wo 
hjvvo  III  emimerjiU!  \\vi\  thcrofon^,  011I3'  drvc^ii  in  iiinnhcr;  «mi4? 
nbovtj  each  of  thu  ek^ven  low  arches.  Aiul  of  these  ehiveji, 
the  first  and  second,  tenth  and  eleventh,  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
itishiH  ;  whih)  the  tliird  lo  the  ninth,  inchisive,  ^o  n»und  the 
npse.  Tims,  in  the  foUowin^^  table,  the  ninnenils  indiciib'.  the 
place  of  each  entire  group  (counting  from  the  south  to  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  or  from  left  to  i*ight),  and  the  lettei'S 
indiitahi  the  H)MM'ii>s  of  triangle  of  wliich  it  is  coni[M)sed,  21H 
fhiscribctd  in  the  list  given  above. 


6.  h.  i.  U.  g.  h.  i.  U. 

6.  b.  c.  a.  d.  a.  o.  b.  7.  b.  0.  a.  d.  a.  c.  b. 

4.  b.  a.  b.  c.  a.  e.  a.  8.  a.  e.  a.  c.  b.  a.  b. 

:{.   b.  u.  b.  o.   b.  a.  9.  a.  b.  e.  b.  a.  b. 

U.   n     b.   «:.  1(K   a.    b.  v..  b. 

I.  u.    b.   c.    b.   u.  M.    b.    u.  «:.  u.    f.    x   u. 


The  central  group  is  put  first,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  the 
series  on  the  two  sides  of  the  apse  answer  each  other.  It  was 
a  very  curious  freak  to  insert  the  triangle  e,  in  the  outermost 
place  hut  one  of  both  the  fourth  and  eighth  sides  of  the  apse, 
and  in  the  outermost  but  two  in  tlie  third  and  ninth  ;  in  neither 
case  having  any  balance  to  it  in  its  own  group,  and  the  real 
balance  being  only  eirected  on  the  other  side  of  the  apse,  which 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one  sliould  see  at  the  Siune  time. 
Tiiis  is  one  of  the  curious  pieces  of  system  which  so  often 
occur  in  nuuliioval  work,  of  which  the  key  is  now  lost.  The 
groups  at  the  (snds  of  the  tnmsepi.s  (•oiTOSj)ond  n(iilh(a-  in 
number  nor  arraiigement ;  we  shall  pn^smitly  stu;  why,  Init 
must  first  examine  more  closely  the  treatment  of  the  triangles 
thenjbolves,  :uid  the  nature  of  tlie  lloral  scAilpturo  eiiii)l()ycd 
ui)()n  tluMii. 

55  xxui.  As  Iho  scale  of  Plato  111.  is  necessarily  small,  I  have 
given  three  of  the  sciili>turcd  triangles  on  a  larger  scaKi  in 
Plate  IV.  opposite.  Fig.  3  is  one  of  the  four  in  the  low(5r 
Beries  of  I'late  IV.,  and  figs.  4  and  5   from  another  group. 
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§  xxxiiL  I  witfl  in  great  ltoi>eB  oiico  of  boiiig  nblo  to  detar- 
mme  tbiu  positively  ;  but  tbe  tUtamtionain  all  the  enrly  build- 
iiiga  of  Vciiiuo  aro  bo  imuioi'oua,  niiil  tho  foreign  fiiigiucutu 
iiitro«luceil  so  iiiuumei-able,  tbnt  I  was  obliged  to  leave  tbe 
queation  doubtful.  But  one  circuiUBtance  must  be  noted, 
benriug  upon  it  clotMily. 

lu  the  woodout  below,  Fig.  IIL,  h  is  on  orchivott  of  Miinint^ 
a  one  of  8L  Mark's ;  tbe  latter  acknowledged  by  nil  histonons' 
and  all  inTestigators  to  be  of  tbe  twelfth  century. 

All  tbe  twelfth  century  arcbivolts  in  Venice,  without  ex- 
ception, aro  oil  Uui  iikhIcL  of  a,  dilForing  only  in  their  deoota- 


tiona  and  sculpture.     There  ia  not  one  which  resembles  that 
of  Murano. 

But  tJie  deep  mouldings  of  Murano  are  almost  exactly  simi* 
lar  to  those  of  St  Micbele  of  Pavia,  and  otlier  Lombard 
cbui-cbea  built,  aonie  as  early  as  the  aeventli,  otiiers  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tentli  centuriea. 

On  this  ground  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  existing 
apse  of  Murano  is  part  of  the  original  earliest  church,  and 
tliat  tho  iiiHcrilwd  fi-ngnicnta  uaod  in  it  havo  lition  liroiiglit 
froiik  llio  mainland.  The  bnluutiiido,  bnwnvor,  iiiiiy  still  bo 
later  than  the  rast ;  it  will  be  examined,  hereafter,  more  core- 
fidly.* 

I  hove  not  space  to  give  ony  faither  account  of  the  exterior 
of  the  building,  though  one  half  of  what  ia  remarkable  iu  it 
remains  untold.  We  must  now  see  what  is  left  of  interest 
within  the  walls. 

*  lie  etevuliou  ia  gWoii  to  scale  iu  Ug.  4,  Plate  XIII. ,  below. 


§  XXXIV.  All  hopo  is  inkeu  awny  by  our  first  glance  ;  for  ifc 
foils  on  a  range  of  shafta  whose  bases  are  concealed  by  wooden 
panelling,  and  which  sustain  arches  decorated  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  Benaissance  upholstery,  with  stucco  roses  in 
squares  under  the  soffits,  and  egg  and  arrow  mouldings  on  the 
architraves,  gilded,  on  a  ground  of  spotty  black  and  green,  with 
a  small  pink-faced  and  black-eyed  cherub  on  every  keystone  ; 
the  rest  of  the  church  being  for  the  most  port  concealed  either 
by  dirty  hangings,  or  dirtier  whitewash,  or  dim  pictures  on 
warped  and  wasting  canvas ;  all  vulgar,  vain,  and  fouL  Yet 
let  us  not  turn  back,  for  in  the  shadow  of  the  apse  our  more 
careful  glance  shows  us  a  Greek  Madonna,  pictured  on  a  field 
of  gold ;  and  we  feel  giddy  at  the  first  step  we  make  on  the 
pavement,  for  it,  also,  is  of  Greek  mosaic  waved  like  the  sea, 
and  dyed  like  a  dove's  neck. 

§  XXXV.  Nor  are  the  original  features  of  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  altogether  indecipherable  ;  the  entire  series  of  shafts 
marked  in  the  ground  plan  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  from  the 
western  entrance  to  the  apse,  ore  nearly  uninjured  ;  and  I 
believe  the  stilted  arches  they  sustain  are  those  of  the  origi- 
nal fabric,  though  the  masonry  is  covered  by  the  Eenaissauce 
stu(xx>  mouldings.  Their  capitals,  for  a  wonder,  are  loft  bare, 
and  appear  to  have  sustained  no  farther  injury  than  has  re- 
stdted  from  the  insertion  of  a  large  brass  chandeher  into  each 
of  their  abaci,  each  chandelier  carrying  a  sublime  wax  candle 
two  inches  thick,  fastened  witli  wire  to  the  wall  above.  The 
due  arrangement  of  these  appendages,  previous  to  festal  days, 
can  only  be  effected  from  a  ladder  set  against  the  angle  of 
Uie  abacus  ;  and  ton  minutes  before  I  wrote  this  sentence,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  waichiug  the  candleligliter  at  his  work, 
knocking  his  ladder  about  tho  heads  of  the  capitals  as  if  they 
had  given  him  personal  ofTence.  He  at  last  succeeded  in 
brcaldng  away  one  of  tlie  lamps  idtogether,  witli  a  bit  of  the 
marble  of  tlie  abacus ;  the  wliolo  fulling  in  ruin  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  causing  much  consultation  and  clamor  among  a 
tribe  of  bcggai-H  who  wore  aHsisting  tho  sacristan  with  thoir 
wisdom  rospocting  tho  festal  armngonionta 

§  xxxvi.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  capitals  themselves,  being 
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Bomewliat  rudely  cnt^  can  bear  this  kind  of  treatment  better 
than  iiicmt  of  thoHO  in  Yonioo,  Tlioy  ai*o  all  foiiudod  on  ilio 
CoriuUiian  tyjM),  bnt  the  luavoM  ai*o  in  every  one  dilTuvunt : 
those  of  the  easternmost  capital  of  the  southern  itiuge  ure  the 
best,  and  very  beautiful,  but  presenting  no  feature  of  much 
interest^  their  workmanship  being  inferior  to  most  of  the  imi- 
tations of  Goiinthion  common  at  the  period  ;  much  moi*e  to 
the  rich  fantasies  which  we  have  seen  at.  Torcebo.  The  apse 
itself,  to-day  (12th  Septembei*,  1851),  is  not  to  be  described  ; 
for  just  in  front  of  it,  behind  the  altar,  is  a  magnificent  cur- 
tain of  newi*ed  velvet  with  a  gilt  edge  and  two  golden  tassels, 
held  up  in  a  dainty  manner  by  two  angels  in  the  upholsterer's 
service ;  and  above  all,  for  concentration  of  effect,  a  star  or 
sun,  some  five  feet  brood,  the  spikes  of  which  conceal  the 
whole  of  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  except  the  head  and 
hands. 

§  XXXVII.  The  pavement  is  however  still  loft  open,  and  it  is 
of  infinite  interest,  although  grievously  distorted  and  defaced. 
For  whenever  a  new  chapel  has  been  built,  or  a  new  altar 
erected,  the  pavement  has  been  broken  up  and  readjusted  so 
as  to  surround  the  newly  inserted  steps  or  stones  with  some 
appearance  of  symmetiy ;  portions  of  it  either  covered  or 
carried  away,  others  mercilessly  sliattered  or  replaced  by 
modem  imitations,  and  those  of  very  different  periods,  with 
pieces  of  the  old  floor  left  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  them, 
tmd  worked  round  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  into  acceptance 
of  the  whole  as  ancient  The  portion,  however,  which  occu- 
X)ies  the  western  extremity  of  the  nave,  and  the  parts  imme- 
diately adjoining  it  in  the  aisles,  are,  I  beUeve,  in  their  oiigi- 
nal  positions,  and  very  little  injured :  they  are  composed 
chiefly  of  groups  of  peacocks,  lions,  stags,  and  griffins, — two 
of  each  in  a  gi'oup,  drinking  out  of  the  same  vase,  or  shaking 
claws  together, — enclosed  by  interlacing  bands,  and  alternat- 
ing with  chequer  or  stoi*  patterns,  and  here  and  there  on  at- 
tempt at  representation  of  architecture,  all  worked  in  marble 
mosaic.  The  floors  of  Torcello  and  of  St  Mark's  are  executed 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  what  remains  at  Murano  is  finer 
than  cither,  in  the  exti*aordinai*y  play  of  color  obtained  by  the 
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use  of  vnriegated  morblea  At  St  Mark's  Uie  patterns  ai*e 
more  intricate,  and  the  pieces  far  more  skilfully  set  together ; 
but  each  piece  is  there  commonly  of  one  color :  at  Murano 
every  fragment  is  itself  variegated,  and  all  are  arranged  with 
a  skill  and  feeling  not  to  be  taught,  and  to  be  observed  with 
deep  reverence,  for  that  pavement  io  not  dateless,  like  the 
rest  of  the  church  ;  it  bears  its  date  on  one  of  its  centiid  cu*- 
dos,  1140,  and  is,  in  iny  mind,  one  of  the  most  procions  nionu- 
monis  in  Italy,  showLig  thus  oiirly,  and  in  those  rude  chequers 
which  the  bared  knee  of  the  Murano  fisher  wears  in  its  daily 
bending,  the  beginning  of  that  mighty  spirit  of  Venetian 
color,  which  was  to  be  consummated  in  Titian. 

§  xxxvrn.  But  wo  must  quit  the  church  for  the  present^  for 
its  gamishings  are  completed  ;  the  candles  are  all  upright  in 
their  sockets,  and  the  curtains  drawn  into  festoons,  and  a 
pasteboard  crescent^  gay  with  artificial  flowers,  lias  been  at- 
tached to  the  capital  of  every  pillar,  in  order,  together  with 
the  gilt  angels,  to  make  the  place  look  as  ^luch  like  Paradise 
as  possible.  If  we  return  to-morrow,  we  shall  finwll  fiU^ 
with  woful  groups  of  nged  men  and  women,  wasted  and  fever- 
struck,  fixed  in  paralytic  supplication,  half-kneeling,  half- 
coucliod  upon  the  pavement ;  bowed  down,  partly  in  feeble- 
ness, partly  in  a  fearful  devotion,  with  their  grey  clothes  cast 
far  over  their  faces,  ghastly  and  settled  into  a  gloomy  animal 
misoi^y,  all  but  the  glittering  eyes  and  muttering  lipa 

Fit  inhabitants,  these,  for  what  was  once  the  Garden  of 
Venice,  "a  terrestrial  paradise, — a  place  of  nymphs  and.  demi- 
gods 1 "  * 

g  XXXIX.  We  rctuni,  yet  once  again,  on  the  following  day. 
Woi*8hippei*«  imd  objects  of  worship,  the  sickly  ci*owd  and 
gilded  angels,  all  are  gone  ;  and  there,  far  in  the  apse,  is  seen 
the  sad  Miadonna  standing  in  her  folded  robe,  lifting  her  hands 
in  vanity  of  blessing.  There  is  little  else  to  draw  away  our 
tlioughts  from  the  solitaiy  image.  An  old  wooden  tablet, 
carved  into  a  rude  effigy  of  San  Donato,  which  occupies  the 
ceuti*al  niche  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tribimc,  hus  an  interest 

♦•*Luogo  do'  iiinfe  e  do'  somidci."— -3/.  Audrm  CalmOy  quoted  by 
MnlliDelli,  Annali  Urbani  di  Veuezia  (Venice,  1841),  p.  803. 
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of  its  own,  but  is  unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  older 
church.  Tlie  fiided  frescoes  of  saints,  which  cover  the  upper 
tier  of  the  wiill  of  the  apse,  are  also  of  conipumtivoly  recent 
date,  much  more  the  piece  of  Benoissance  workmanship,  shaft 
and  entablature,  above  the  altar,  which  has  been  thrust  into 
the  midst  of  all,  iind  has  cut  away  part  of  the  feet  of  the  Ma- 
donna. Nothing  remains  of  the  original  structure  but  the 
semidome  itself,  the  cornice  whence  it  springs,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  used  on  the  exterior  of  the  church,  and  the  bor- 
der and  ra(!0-an*.h  which  Hurround  it.  The  gn)tnid  of  the  dome 
is  of  gold,  uidn-okou  except  by  the  upright  Madonna,  and 
usual  inscription,  M  B  &V.  The  figure  weal's  a  robe  of  blue, 
deeply  fringed  with  gold,  which  seems  to  be  gathered  on  the 
head  and  thrown  bock  on  the  shoulders,  crossing  the  breast, 
and  falling  in  many  folds  to  the  ground.  The  under  robe, 
shown  beneath  it  where  it  opens  at  the  breast,  is  of  the  same 
color ;  the  whole,  except  the  deep  gold  fringe,  being  simply 
the  dress  of  tlie  women  of  the  time.  ''  Le  donne,  anco  elle  del 
1100,  vestivano  di  turchino  con  manli  in  spalla,  che  le  copri- 
yano  dinanzi  e  di  dietro."  * 

Round  tlie  dome  there  is  a  colored  mosaic  border;  and  on 
the  edge  of  its  arch,  legible  by  the  whole  congregation,  this 
inscription : 

"  Quos  Eva  oontrtv'it,  pia  vmoo  Maria  redemit  ; 

HANO  OUNCTI  LAUDENT,  QUI  OllISTI  MUNERB  GAUDENT."'}' 

The  whole  edifice  is,  therefore,  simply  a  temple  to  the  Vir- 
gin :  to  her  is  ascribed  the  fact  of  Redemption,  and  to  her  its 
praise. 

§  XL.  "And  is  tliis,"  it  will  be  asked  of  mo,  "the  lime,  is 

*  "  The  women,  even  as  far  back  as  1100,  wore  dresses  of  blue,  with  ' 
mantles  on  the  shoulder,  which  clothed  them  before  and  behind." — San- 
»ocino. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  dress  more  modest  and  beautiful. 
See  Appendix  7. 

f  **  Whom  Eve  destroyed,  the  pious  Virgin  Mary  redeemed  ; 
All  praise  her,  who  rejoice  in  the  Grace  of  Christ." 
Vide  Appendix  8. 
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this  the  worship,  to  which  you  would  liavo  us  look  bnck  with 
reverence  and  regret  ?  "  Inasmuch  as  redemption  is  ascribed 
to  the  Virgin,  No.  Inasmuch  as  redemption  is  a  thing  desired, 
believed,  rejoiced  in.  Yes, — and  Yes  a  thousand  timea  ha 
{(tx  as  the  Virgin  is  worshipped  in  place  of  Qod,  No ;  but 
as  far  as  there  is  the  evidence  of  worship  itself,  and  of  the 
sense  of  a  Divine  presence,  Yes.  For  there  is  a  wider  divi- 
sion of  men  than  that  into  Oluistian  and  Pagan :  before  wo 
ask  what  a  man  woi'ships,  we  have  to  ask  whether  ho  worshi2)H 
at  all.  Observe  Christ  s  own  words  on  this  head :  "  Ood  is  a 
spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit, 
and  in  truth."  Tlie  worshipping  in  spirit  comes  first,  and  it 
does  not  necessai*ily  imply  the  worshipping  in  tnith.  There- 
fore, there  is  first  the  broad  division  of  men  into  Spirit  wor- 
shippers and  Flesh  worshippers ;  and  then,  of  the  Spirit 
worshippers,  the  farther  division  into  Christian  and  Pagan, — 
worshippers  in  Falsehood  or  in  Truth.  I  therefore,  for  the 
moment,  omit  all  inquiry  how  far  the  Moriolatry  of  the  early 
church  did  indeed  eclipse  Christ,  or  what  measure  of  deeper 
reverence  for  the  Son  of  God  was  still  felt  through  all  the 
grosser  forms  of  Madonna  worship.  Lot  that  worship  be 
taken  at  its  worst ;  lot  the  go<1dc8S  of  this  dome  of  Murano 
be  looked  upon  as  just  in  the  same  sense  an  idol  as  the  Athene 
of  the  Aci-opolis,  or  the  Syrian  Queen  of  Heaven ;  and  then, 
on  this  darkest  assumption,  balance  well  the  difference  be- 
tween those  who  worship  and  those  who  worship  not ; — that 
difference  which  tliere  is  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  in  all  ages,  be- 
tween the  calculating,  smiling,  self-BustAined,  self-governed 
man,  and  the  believing,  weeping,  wondering,  fltrnggling, 
Heavcii-govemod  man  ; — between  the  men  who  say  in  tiieir 
hearts  "  there  is  no  God,"  and  those  who  acknowledge  a  God 
at  every  step,  "if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find. 
Him."  For  that  is  indeed  the  difTerenco  which  wo  shall  find, 
in  the  end,  between  the  builders  of  this  day  and  the  builders 
on  that  sand  island  long  ago.  They  did  honor  something  out 
of  themselves ;  they  did  believe  in  spiritual  presence  judging, 
animating,  redeeming  them ;  they  built  to  its  honor  and  for 
its  habitation ;  and  wore  content  to  pass  away  in  nameless 
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multitudes,  80  only  that  the  labor  of  their  hands  might  fix  in 
the  soa-wildemcBS  a  thraue  for  their  guardian  angel.  In  ihitf 
was  their  strength,  and  there  was  indeed  a  Spirit  walking  with 
tlioni  <ni  the  waters,  though  they  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof,  tliougli  the  Master's  voice  came  not  to  them,  "  It  is  L" 
What  their  eri'or  cost  them,  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  for  it  re- 
mained when  the  majesty  and  the  sinceiity  of  their  worship 
had  departed,  and  remains  to  this  day.  Mariolatry  is  no 
s|)ecial  chai*actenstio  of  the  twelftli  centiuy ;  on  the  outside 
of  that  very  ti'ibuno  of  San  Douato,  in  its  centi*al  recess,  is  an 
imago  of  the  Virgin  which  receives  the  reverence  once  jnud  to 
the  blue  vision  upon  the  inner  dome.  With  rouged  cheeks 
and  painted  bi*ows,  the  frightfid  doll  stands  in  wretchedness 
of  rags,  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  the  votive  lamps  at  its 
feet ;  and  if  we  would  know  what  has  been  lost  or  gained  by 
Italy  in  the  six  hundred  years  that  have  worn  the  marbles  of 
Mui*ano,  let  us  consider  how  far  the  priests  who  set  up  this  to 
worship,  the  populace  who  have  this  to  adore,  may  be  nobler 
than  the  men  who  conceived  that  lonely  figure  standing  on 
the  golden  field,  or  than  those  to  whom  it  seemed  to  receive 
their  prayer  at  evening,  far  away,  where  they  only  saw  the 
blue  clouds  rising  out  of  the  burning  sea. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1^ 


ST.  MARKS. 

g  I.  "And  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus." 
If  as  tlie  shores  of  Asia  lessened  U2)on  his  sight,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  had  entered  into  tlie  heart  of  the  weak  disciple  who 
had  turned  back  when  his  hand  was  on  the  plough,  nnd  who 
had  been  judged,  by  the  chief  est  of  Christ's  captains,  nn- 
woi-thy  thenceforward  to  go  forth  with  him  to  the  work,*  how 
wonderful  would  he  have  thought  it,  that  by  the  Hon  symbol 
in  future  ages  he  was  to  be  represented  among  men!  how 

•  Acta,  xlii.  13  ;  xv.  88,  89. 
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woful,  that  the  war-cry  of  his  name  Bhould  80  often  reonimato 
the  rage  of  the  soldier,  on  those  very  phiins  where  he  himself 
had  failed  in  the  courage  of  the  Christian,  and  so  often  djo 
with  fruitless  blood  that  very  Cypriot  Sea,  over  whose  waves, 
in  repentance  and  shame,  he  was  following  the  Son  of  Conso- 
bition ! 

g  TL  That  the  Venetians  possessed  themselves  of  his  body  \J 
in  the  luntli  century,  thoi*o  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt^  nor  that  it  was  princiimlly  in  consequence  of  tlioir  hay- 
ing done  so,  that  they  chose  him  for  their  patron  saint  *  There 
exists,  however,  a  tradition  that  before  he  went  into  Egypt  he 
had  founded  the  'Church  at  Aquileia,  and  was  thus,  in  some 
sort,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Venetian  isles  and  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  ti*adition  stands  on  nearly  as  good  grounds  as 
that  of  St  Peter  having  been  the  first  bishop  of  Bome  ;*  but 
as  usual,  it  is  enriched  by  various  later  additions  and  embel- 
lishments, much  resembling  the  stories  told  respecting  the 
church  of  Mui*ano.  Thus  we  find  it  recorded  by  the  Santo 
Padre  who  compiled  the  "  Vite  de'  Santi  spettanti  alle  Chiese 
di  Venezia,"  f  that  "  St  Mark  having,  seen  the  people  of 
Aquileia  well  grounded  in  religion,  and  being  called  to  Borne 
by  St.  Peter,  before  sotting  off  took  with  liim  the  holy  bishop 
Hermogoras,  and  went  in  a  small  boat  to  the  marshes  of 
Venice.  There  were  nt  that  period  some  houses  built  upon  a 
certain  high  bank  called  Riolto,  and  the  boat  being  driven  by 
the  wind  was  anchored  in  a  raarsliy  place,  when  St  Mark, 
snatched  into  ecstasy,  heard  the  voice  of  nn  angel  saying  to 
him  :  'Peace  be  U)  thee,  Mark ;  here  shall  thy  body  rest*  *' 
The  luigel  goes  on  to  foretell  Uie  building  of  **  una  stupcnd.i, 
ne  pill  veduta  CittA  ; "  but  the  fable  is  hardly  ingenious 
enough  to  deserve  farther  relation. 

§  ni.  But  whether  St  Mark  was  first  bishop  of  Aquileia  or  \J 
not,  St.  Tlieodore  was  the  lii"st  patron  of  the  city  ;  nor  can  ho 
yet  be  considered  as  having  entirely  abdicated  his  early  right, 

*  Tho  reader  who  desires  to  iiivestignte  it  may  consalt  GallicioUi, 
•'Delle  Mcmorio  Veueto"  (Venice,  1705),  lorn.  il.  p.  832,  and  the  au- 
IhorlUrH  quoted  by  liiui. 

t  Venice,  1701,  torn.  L  p.  120. 
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ns  Lis  stnhie,  Biandirig  on  a  crocodilo,  still  compAnions  tlio 
>viiigcd  lion  on  the  opposing  pillar  of  tko  piazzett4k  A 
<^hiirclj  orected  to  this  Saint  is  said  to  liavo  occupied,  before 
^  the  nintb  century,  the  site  of  St  Mark's ;  and  the  traveller, 
dazzled  by  tlie  brilliancy  of  the  great  square,  ought  not  to 
Inuvo  it  without  ondeuvorhig  to  iinugiiio  its  iiHpcct  in  that 
early  time,  when  it  was  a  green  field  cloister-like  and  quiet,  * 
divided  by  a  small  canal,  with  a  line  of  trees  on  each  side  ; 
and  extending  between  the  two  churches  of  St  Theodore  and 
St  Qcmiuian,  as  the  little  piazza  of  Torcello  lies  between  its 
'*  palazzo  "  and  cathedral 

§  IV.  Ihit  in  Uio  year  813,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  finally  removed  to  tlio  Bialto,  a  Ducal  Palace,  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  present  one  stands,  with  a  Ducal  Chapel 
beside  it,f  gave  a  very  difiTerent  character  to  the  Square  of  St 
Mark ;  and  fifteen  years  later,  the  acquisition  of  the  body  of 
Uie  Saint,  and  its  deposition  in  the  Ducal  Chapel,  perhaps 
not  yet  completed,  occasi6ned  the  investiture  of  that  chapel 
^vith  all  possible  splendor.  St  Theodore  was  deposed  from 
liis  patronship,  and  his  church  destroyed,  to  make  ixK>m  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  one  attached  to  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  thenceforward  known  as  "  St  Mark's."  J 

§  V.  This  first  church  was  however  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
the  Ducal  Palace  was  burned  in  the  revolt  against  Candiano, 
in  976.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  by  his  successor,  Pietro  Orseolo, 
on  a  larger  scale  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Byzantine 
architects,  the  fabric  was  carried  on  under  successive  Doges 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  ;  the  main  building  being  com- 
])leted  in  1071,  but  its  incrustation  with  marble  not  till  con- 
Hiderably  later.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1(^85,  g  muumling  tx>  Sansovino  and  the  author  of  tho  "ChioHa 

*  St.  Mtirk*8  Place,  **  partly  covered  by  turf,  and  planted  with  a  feir 
trees  ;  and  on  account  of  its  pleasant  aspect  called  Brollo  or  Broglio, 
tliat  is  to  say,  Garden."  The  canal  passed  through  it,  over  wliioh  is 
built  the  bridge  of  the  Malpasel.    GalUciolli,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii. 

f  My  authorities  for  this  statement  are  given  below,  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Ducal  Palace. 

X  In  the  Clironicles,  'SSancti  Mnrci  Ducalis  Cappella." 

§  '*To  God  the  Lord,  the  glorious  Virgin  Annunciate,  and  the  Protec- 
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Ducale  di  S.  Mfirco/'  in  1094  according  to  Losaii,  but;  cer- 
tainly between  1084  and  1096,  those  years  being  the  limits  of 
the  reign  of  Vital  Falier ;  I  incline  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1085,  though 
Sansovino  writes,  by  mistake,  Ordelafo  instead  of  Vital  FaUer. 
But^  at  all  events,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  tlie  \J 
great  consecration  of  the  church  took  place.  It  was  again 
injured  by  fire  in  1106,  but  repaired  ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  fall  of  Venice  there  was  probably  no  Doge  who  did  not 
in  some  slight  degree  embellish  or  alter  the  fabric,  so  that  few  ,  / 
parts  of  it  can  be  pronounced  boldly  to  be  of  any  given  date. 
Two  periods  of  interference  are,  however,  iiotable  above  the 
rest :  the  first,  that  in  which  the  Gbthic  school  had  superseded  ^ , 
the  Byzantine  towards  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  pinnacles,  upper  archivolts,  and  window  traceries 
were  added  to  the  exterior,  and  the  great  screen,  with  various 
chapels  and  tabemade-work,  to  the  interior  ;  the  second,  when 
the  Renaissance  school  superseded  the  Gothic,  and  the  pupils  ^ , 
of  Titian  and  Tintoret  substituted,  over  one  half  of  the  church, 
their  own  compositions  for  the  Qreek  mosaics  with  which  it 
was  originally  decorated ;  *  happily,  though  witli  no  good 
will,  having  left  enough  to  enable  us  to  imagine  and  lament 
what  they  destroyed.  Of  this  irreparable  loss  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter ;  meantime,  I  wish  only  to  fix  in  the 
reader*s  mind  the  succession  of  periods  of  alteration  as  firmly 
and  simply  as  possible. 

§  VI.  We  have  seen  that  tlie  main  body  of  the  church  may 
bo  broadly  stated  to  bo  of  the  eleventh  century,  tlio  Gothic 
additions  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  restored  mosaics  of  the 

tor  St  Mark." — Cmiier^  p.  14.  It  is  needless  to  trouble  the  reader  With 
the  Tarious  authorities  for  the  above  statements:  I  have  consulted  the 
best.     The  previous  inscription  once  existing  on  the  church  itself: 

*'  Anno  niilleno  transacto  bisque  trigono 
Dosuper  undecimo  fuit  facta  prime,**  * 

is  no  longor  to  bo  simmi,  and  is  conjonturod  hy  (k>rnor,  with  much  proba- 
bility, to  have  )M)rishod  "in  qualcho  ristauro.*' 
*  Signed  Bartolomous  Boxsa,  1084,  1647,  1050,  &o. 
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Bevenieenth.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  at  a 
glance  the  Gothic  poiiions  fi'om  the  Byzantine  ;  but  there  is 
considemble  difficulty  in  oscortnining  how  long,  during  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  additions  were 
made  to  the  Byzantine  church,  which  cannot  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  work  of  the  eleventh  century,  being  pur- 
posely executed  in  the  same  manner.  Two  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  evidence  on  this  point  are,  a  mosaic  in  the 
south  transept,  and  nnotlier  over  tlie  noillieiii  door  of  the 
fayado  ;  the  lirut  ropi*eMenting  the  interior,  the  second  the  ex- 
terior, of  the  ancient  church. 

§  vn.  It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  existing  building  was 
consecrated  by  the  Doge.Yital  Folier.  A  peculiar  solemnity 
was  given  to  that  act  of  oonsecitition,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Venetian  people,  by  what  appears  to  liave  been  one  of  the  best 
aiTanged  and  most  successful  impostures  ever  attempted  by 
the  dcrgy  of  the  Bomisli  church.  Tlie  body  of  St  Mark  had, 
without  doubt,  perished  in  the  conflugmtion  of  97G  ;  but  the 
revenues  of  the  church  depended  too  much  upon  the  devotion 
excited  by  these  relics  to  permit  the  confession  of  their  losa 
The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Ooiiier,  and  believed  to 
this  day  by  the  Venetians,  of  the  pretended  miracle  by  which 
it  was  concealed. 

"  After  the  repairs  undertaken  by  the  Doge  Oi*seolo,  the 
phice  in  which  the  body  of  the  holy  Evangelint  rested  had 
been  altogether  forgotten  ;  so  that  the  Doge  Vital  Falier  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  place  of  the  venerable  deposit  This 
was  no  light  affliction,  not  only  to  the  pious  Doge,  but  to  all 
the  citizens  and  people  ;  so  that  at  lost,  moved  by  confidence 
in  the  Divine  mercy,  thoy  dotcnnincd  to  implore,  with  prayer 
auul  fastiug,  tlie  manifestation  of  so  gi*eat  a  treasure,  which 
did  not  now  depend  upon  any  human  effort  A  general  fast 
being  therefore  proclaimed,  and  a  solomn  procession  appointed 
for  tlio  25th  day  of  June,  while  the  people  assembled  in  tlio 
(ihurch  interceded  with  God  in  fervent  prayers  for  tlie  desired 
boon,  they  beheld,  with  as  much  amazement  as  joy,  a  slight 
shaking  in  tlie  marbles  of  a  pillar  (near  the  place  where  the 
altar  of  the  Gross  is  now),  which,  presently  fulling  to  the 
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earth,  exposed  to  the  Tiew  of  the  rejoicing  people  the  chest  of 
bronze  in  which  the  body  of  the  ETangelist  was  hiid." 

§  vm.  Of  the  main  facts  of  this  tale  there  is  no  donbi 
They  were  embellished  afterwards,  as  usual,  by  many  fanciful 
traditions ;  as,  for  instance,  that,  when  the  sarcophagus  was 
discovered,  St  Mark  extended  his  hand  out  of  it,  with  a  gold 
ring  on  one  of  the  fingers,  which  he  permitted  a  noblo  of 
1!io  Dolfin  family  to  remove;  and  a  quaint  and  doliglitfnl 
Hiory  was  further  invented  of  this  ring,  wliich  I  shall  not 
repeat  here,  as  it  is  now  as  well  known  as  any  tale  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  But  the  fast  and  the  discovery  of  the 
coffin,  by  whatever  means  effected,  are  facts ;  and  they  are 
recorded  in  one  of  the  best-preserved  mosaics  of  the  north 
transept,  executed  very  certainly  not  long  after  the  event  had 
taken  place,  closely  resembling  in  its  treatment  that  of  tlie 
Bayeux  tapestry,  and  showing,  in  a  conventional  manner,  the 
interior  of  the  church,  as  it  then  was,  filled  by  the  people,  first 
in  prayer,  then  in  thanksgiving,  the  pillar  standing  open  be- 
fore them,  and  the  Doge,  in  the  midst  of  them,  distinguished 
by  his  crimson  bonnet  embroidered  with  gold,  but  more  un- 
mistakably by  the  inscription  "Dux"  over  his  head,  as  uni- 
formly is  the  case  in  the  Bayeux  tapcstiy,  and  most  other  pic- 
torial works  of  the  periotL  The  church  is,  of  course,  rudely 
represented,  and  the  two  upper  stories  of  it  reduced  to  a  small 
scale  in  order  to  form  a  background  to  the  figures ;  one  of 
those  bold  pieces  of  picture  history  which  we  in  our  pride  of 
perspective,  and  a  thousand  things  besides,  never  dare  attempt. 
We  should  have  put  in  a  column  or  two  of  the  real  or  jiorspcc- 
tivo  size,  and  subdued  it  into  a  vague  bockgi'ound  :  the  old 
workman  crushed  the  church  together  that  he  might  get  it  oil 
in,  up  to  the  cupolas  ;  and  has,  therefore,  left  us  some  useful 
notes  of  its  ancient  form,  though  any  one  who  is  famiUar  with 
tbo  method  of  drawing  employed  at  the  period  will  not  puRh 
the  evidence  too  far.  Tlio  two  pulpit.s  are  there,  however,  as 
they  are  at  this  day,  and  the  fringe  of  mosaic  flowerwork 
which  then  encompassed  the  whole  church,  but  which  modern 
restorers  have  destroyed,  all  hut  one  fragment  still  left  in  the 
south  aisle.  There  is  no  attempt  to  I'cprescnt  the  other 
Vol.  II. — 5 
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mosaics  on  the  roof,  Uie  scaIo  being  too  small  to  admit  of  their 
lK)ingroproHont4)il  with  any  8U<*.Ge8H  ;  but  sonio  at  leaut  of  tliose 
niObiiicH  hail  boon  oxooutod  at  that  ^lorioil,  and  thoir  absonco  in 
the  representation  of  the  entii*e  church  is  especially  to  be  ob- 
Horvod,  in  order  to  show  that  we  must  not  trust  to  any  nega- 
tive ovidouco  in  such  works.  M.  Ltizari  has  niuhly  coucluded 
that  the  ceutral  orchivolt  of  St  Mark's  m%ji8t  be  posteiior  to 
the  year  1205,  because  it  does  not  appear  in  the  representation 
of  the  exterior  of  the  church  over  the  northern  door;*  but  he 
justly  observes  timt  tliis  mosaic  (which  is  the  other  piece 
of  evidence  we  possess  i*especting  the  ancient  form  of  the 
building)  cannot  itself  be  earlier  than  1205,  since  it  repre- 
sents the  broDze  horses  which  were  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople in  that  year.  And  this  one  fact  renders  it  veiy 
difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  respecting  the  date  of  any 
part  of  the  exterior  of  St  Mark's ;  for  we  have  above  seen 
that  it  wiiH  couHocratod  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  yet  hero 
is  one  of  its  most  important  exterior  decorations  assuredly  re- 
touched, if  not  entirely  added,  in  the  thirteenth,  although  its 
style  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  it  had  been  an  original 
port  of  the  fabric.  However,  for  all  our  purposes,  it  will  be 
enough  for  the  reader  to  remember  that  the  earliest  parts  of 
the  building  belong  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  first  part  of 
the  tliirtecuth  century  ;  the  Gothic  portions  to  the  fourteenth ; 
some  of  the  altars  and  embellishments  to  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  ;  and  the  modem  portion  of  the  mosaics  to  the 
seventeenth. 

§  IX.  This,  however,  I  only  wish  him  to  recollect  in  order 
that  I  may  speak  generally  of  the  Byzantine  architecture  of 
St  Mark's,  without  leading  him  to  suppose  the  whole  church 
to  have  been  built  and  decorated  by  Greek  artists.  Its  later 
portions,  >vith  the  single  exception  of  the  seventeenth  century 
mosaics,  have  been  so  dexterouslv  accommodated  to  the 
oiiginal  fabric  that  the  general  eflfect  is  still  that  of  a  Byzan- 
tine building  ;  and  I  shall  not,  except  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  direct  attention  to  the  discordant  points,  or  weary 
the  reader  with  anatomical  ciiticism.    Whatever  in  St.  Mark's 

*  Guida  di  Venezia,  p.  6. 
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arrests  the  eye,  or  affects  the  feelings,  is  either  Byzantine,  or  i  / 
has  been  modified  by  Byzantine  influence ;  and  our  inquiiy 
into  its  architectural  merits  need  not  therefore  be  disturbed 
by  the  anxieties  of  antiquarianism,  or  arrested  by  the  ob- 
scurities of  chronology. 

§  X.  And  now  I  wish  that  the  reader,  before  I  biing  him 
into  St.  Mark's  Place,  would  imagine  himself  for  a  little  time 
in  a  quiet  English  cathedral  towuj  and  walk  with  me  to  the 
west  front  of  its  cathedral.  Lot  us  go  togothor  up  Uio  moro 
retired  street^  at  the  end  of  which  wo  cnn  see  tlio  pinnacles  of 
one  of  the  towers,  and  then  through  the  low  grey  gateway, 
with  its  batUemented  top  and  small  latticed  window  in  the 
centre,  into  the  inner  private-looking  rood  or  close,  where 
notliing  goes  in  but  the  carts  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply 
the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  and  where  there  are  little  shaven 
gitissplots,  fenced  in  by  neat  rails,  before  old-fashioned  gi*oups 
of  somewhat  diminutive  and  excessively  trim  houses,  with 
little  oriel  and  bay  windows  jutling  out  hei*e  and  there,  and 
deep  wooden  cornices  and  eaves  painted  cream  color  and 
white,  and  small  porches  to  their  doors  in  the  shape  of  cockle- 
shells, or  little,  crooked,  thick,  indescribable  wooden  gables 
warped  a  little  on  one  side ;  and  so  forward  till  wo  come  to 
larger  houses,  also  old-fashioned,  but  of  red  brick,  and  with 
gardens  behind  them,  and  fruit  walls,  which  show  here  and 
there,  among  the  nectarines,  the  vestiges  of  an  old  cloister 
arch  or  shaft,  and  looking  in  front  on  the  cathedral  squai-e 
itself,  laid  out  in  rigid  divisions  of  smooth  gross  and  gmvel 
walk,  yet  not  utichccrf ul,  especially  on  the  sunny  side  wlioro 
<li()  canon's  cliildron  aro  walking  with  their  nursd'yuiaids. 
And  so,  taking  caro  not  to  tread  on  the  gi'ass,  wo  will  go 
along  the  straight  walk  to  the  west  front,  and  there  stand  for 
a  time,  looking  up  at  its  deep-pointed  porches  and  the  dark 
places  between  their  pillars  where  there  were  stiitucs  once, 
and  where  the  fragments,  here  and  there,  of  a  stately  figure 
ai*e  still  lek,  which  has  in  it  the  likeness  of  a  king,  perhaps 
indeed  a  king  on  earth,  perhaps  a  saintly  king  long  ago  in 
heaven  ;  and  so  higher  and  higher  up  to  tlie  great  moulder- 
ing wall  of  rugged  sculpture  and  confused  arcades,  sliattered, 
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and  grey*  and  grisly  with  heads  of  dragons  and  mocking 
fiends,  worn  by  the  rain  and  swirling  winds  into  yet  unseemlier 
shape,  and  <*.olorod  on  tlieir  utony  scidou  by  the  ileep  rusuot- 
orango  lichen,  melancholy  gold ;  and  so,  higher  still,  to  the 
bleak  towers,  so  far  above  that  the  eye  loses  itself  among  the 
bosses  of  their  traceries,  though  they  ore  rude  and  strong, 
and  only  sees  like  a  drift  of  eddying  black  points,  now  clos- 
ing, now  scattering,  and  now  settling  suddenly  into  invisible 
places  among  the  bosses  and  flowers,  the  ci-owd  of  restless 
birds  tliut  fill  Uie  whole  squiu'o  with  that  strange  clangor  of 
theu*s,  HO  hiuruh  and  yet  so  sootliiug,  like  the  cries  of  birds  on 
a  solitary  coast  between  the  cUfik  and  sea. 

§  XL  Think  for  a  little  while  of  that  scene,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  all  its  small  formalisms,  mixed  with  its  serene  sublim- 
ity. Estimate  its  secluded,  continuous,  drowsy  felicities,  and 
its  evidence  of  the  sense  and  steady  performance  of  such  kind 
of  duties  as  can  be  regulated  by  the  cathedral  clock ;  and 
weigh  the  influence  of  those  dark  towers  on  aU  who  have 
passed  through  the  lonely  square  at  their  feet  for  centuries, 
and  On  all  who  have  seen  them  rising  far  away  over  the  wooded 
plain^  or  catching  on  their  square  masses  the  last  rays  of  the 
sunset,  when  the  city  at  their  feet  was  indicated  only  by  the 
mist  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  And  then  let  us  quickly  recol- 
lect that  we  are  in  Venice,  and  laud  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Calla  Lunga  San  Mois^,  which  may  be  considered  as  there 
answering  to  the  secluded  street  that  led  us  to  our  English 
cathedral  gateway. 

§  xu.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  paved  alley,  some  seven  feet 
wide  where  it  is  widest,  full  of  people,  and  resonant  with  cries 
of  itiiienuit  salesmen, — a  shriek  in  their  l)ogiuuiug,  and  dying 
away  into  a  kind  of  bnizeu  ringing,  all  the  worse  for  its  con- 
ihieniout  between  the  high  houses  of  the  passage  along  which 
we  have  to  make  our  way.  Over-head  an  inextiicable  con- 
fusion of  inigged  shutters,  and  iron  balconies  and  chimney 
flues  pushed  out  on  brackets  to  save  room,  and  arched  win- 
dows with  projecting  sills  of  Istrian  stone,  and  gleams  of  green 
leaves  here  and  there  where  a  fig-tree  branch  escapes  over  a 
lower  wall  from  some  inner  cortile,  leading  the  eye  up  to  the 
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nnrrow  stream  of  blue  sky  high  over  alL  On  each  side,  a  row 
of  shops,  OS  densely  set  as  may  be,  occupying,  in  fdct^  inter- 
Tols  between  the  square  stone  shafts,  about  eight  feet  high, 
which  carry  the  first  floors  :  intervals  of  which  one  is  narrow 
and  serves  as  a  door ;  the  other  is,  in  the  more  respectable  shops, 
wainscoted  to  the  height  of  the  counter  and  glazed  above,  bub 
in  those  of  the  poorer  tradesmen  left  open  to  the  gi-ound,  and 
Uio  wai'os  laid  on  benches  and  tables  in  the  open  air,  the  light 
in  all  cases  entering  at  the  fi*ont  only,  and  fading  away  in  a 
few  feet  from  the  threshold  into  a  gloom  which  tlie  eye  from 
without  cannot  penetrate,  but  which  is  generally  bi-oken  by  a 
ray  or  two  from  a  feeble  lamp  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  sus- 
praided  before  a  print  of  the  Virgin.  The  less  pious  shop- 
keeper, sometimes  leaves  his  lamp  unlighted,  and  is  contented 
with  a  penny  print ;  the  more  religious  one  has  his  print 
colored  and  set  in  a  little  shrine  with  a  gilded  or  figured 
fringe,  with  perhaps  a  faded  flower  or  two  on  each  side,  and 
his  lamp  burning  brilliantly.  Here  at  the  fruiterer's,  where 
the  dork-green  water-melons  are  heaped  upon  the  counter 
like  cannon  balls,  the  Madonna  has  a  tabernacle  of  fresh  laurel 
leaves  ;  but  the  pewterer  next  door  has  let  his  lamp  out,  and 
tliore  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  his  shop  but  the  dull  gleam  of 
the  studded  patterns  on  the  cop|)er  pans,  hanging  fi*om  his 
roof  in  the  darkness.  Next  comes  a  "Yendita  Frittole  e 
liquori,"  where  the  Virgin,  enthroned  in  a  very  humble  man- 
ner beside  a  tallow  candle  on  a  back  shelf,  presides  over  cer- 
tain ambrosial  moi*sels  of  a  nature  too  ambiguous  to  be  dofiiie<1 
or  enumerated  But  a  few  stops  fartlier  on,  at  the  i*ogular 
.  wine-shop  of  the  cnlle,  where  we  ore  offered  "  Vino  Nostmni 
a  Soldi  28*32,"  the  Madonna  is  in  great  glory,  enthroned  above 
.  ten  or  a  dozen  large  rod  casks  of  tliree-year-old  vintage,  and 
flanked  by  goodly  ranks  of  bottles  of  Maraschino,  and  two 
.  crimson  lamps  ;  and  for  the  evening,  when  the  gondoliers  will 
come  to  drink  out,  under  hor  auspices,  the  money  they  have 
gained  during  the  day,  she  will  have  a  whole  chandelier. 

%  xm.  A  yanl  or  two  farther,  we  pass  Uie  hostelry  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and,  glancing  as  we  pass  through  the  square  door 
of  marble,  deeply  moulded,  in  the  outer  wall,  we  see  the  shad- 
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.OW8  of  its  pergola  of  vines  resting  on  on  ancient  well,  with  a 
pointed  shield  carved  on  its  side ;  and  so  presently  emerge  on 
the  bridge  and  CaniiK)  San  Moiso,  whence  to  the  entrance  into 
St  Mai'k's  Place,  called  the  Bocca  di  Piazza  (mouth  of  tlie 
square),  the  Venetian  character  is  neai'ly  destroyed,  iu*st  by  the 
frightful  facade  of  San  Moiso,  which  we  will  pause  at  another 
time  to  examine,  and  then  by  the  modernizing  of  the  shops  as 
they  near  the  piazza,  and  the  mingling  with  the  lower  Vene- 
tian populace  of  lounging  groups  of  English  and  Austrian& 
We  will  push  fast  tlirough  them  into  the  shadow  of  the  pillars 
at  the  end  of  the  "  Bocca  di  Piazza,"  and  then  we  forget  them 
all ;  for  between  those  pillars  tliere  opens  a  great  light,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  it,  as  we  advance  slowly,  the  vast  tower  of  St 
Mark  seems  to  lift  itself  visibly  forth  &*om  the  level  field  of 
chequered  stones ;  and,  on  each  side,  the  countless  arches  pro- 
long themselves  into  ranged  symmetry,  as  if  the  rugged  and 
irregular  houses  that  pressed  together  above  us  in  the  dark 
alloy  had  boon  struck  back  mto  sudden  obedience  and  lovely 
order,  and  all  their  rude  casements  and  broken  walls  had  been 
transfoimed  into  arches  chai*ged  with  goodly  sculpture,  and 
fluted  shafts  of  deUcate  stone. 

§  XT?.  And  well  may  they  fall  back,  for  beyond  those  troops 
of  ordered  arches  there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth,  and 
all  the  great  square  seems  to  have  opened  fi*om  it  in  a  kind 
of  awe,  that  we  may  see  it  far  away ; — a  multitude  of  pillars 
and  white  domes,  clustered  into  a  long  low  pyi*amid  of  col- 
ored light ;  a  treasure-heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold,  and 
partly  of  opal  and  mother-of-pearl,  hollowed  beneath  into 
five  great  vaulted  poi*ches,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and  beset 
with  sculpture  of  alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate  as 
ivory, — sculpture  fantastic  and  involved,  of  palm  leaves  and 
lilies,  and  gi'apes  and  }x>megi*anates,  and  birds  clinging  and 
fluttering  among  the  branches,  all  twined  together  into  an 
endless  network  of  buds  and  plumes  ;  and,  in  iho  mid^t  of  it, 
the  solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptred,  and  robed  to  the  feet, 
and  leaning  to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  in- 
distinct among  the  gleaming  of  the  golden  ground  through 
the  leaves  beside  them,  interrupted  and  dim,  like  the  mom- 
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ing  lighi  as  it  laded  back  among  the  branches  of  Eden,  when 
first  its  gates  were  angel-guarded  long  ago.  And  round  the 
walls  of  the  porches  there  are  set  pillars  of  variegated  stones, 
jasper  and  porphyry,  and  deep-green  serpentine  spotted  with 
flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles,  that  half  refuse  and  half  yield 
to  the  sunshine,  Cleopatra-like,  "their  bluest  veins  to  kiss" — 
the  shadow,  as  it  steals  back  from  them,  i*evealing  line  after 
line  of  azure  undulation,  as  a  receding  tide  leaves  the  waved 
sand ;  their  capitids  rich  with  interwoven  tracery,  rooted 
knots  of  herbage,  and  drifting  leaves  of  acanthus  and  vine, 
and  mystical  signs,  all  beginning  and  ending  in  the  Oross ; 
and  above  them,  in  the  broad  arehivolts,  a  continuous  chain 
of  language  and  of  Ufe — angels,  and  the  signs  of  heaven,  and 
the  labors  of  men,  each  in  its  appointed  season  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  above  these,  another  range  of  glittering  pinnacles, 
mixed  with  white  arches  edged  with  scarlet  flowers, — a  con- 
fusion of  delight,  amidst  which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek 
horses  are  seen  blazing  in  their  breadth  of  golden  strength, 
and  tbe  St  Mark's  lion,  Ufted  on  a  blue  field  covered  with 
stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the  arches 
break  into  a  mai*blo  foam,  and  toss  themselves  for  into  the 
blue  sky  in  flashes  and  wreatlis  of  sculptured  spray,  as  if  tlio 
breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had  been  frost-bound  befoi*e  they 
fell,  and  the  seo-nymphs  hod  inlaid  them  with  coral  and  ame- 
thysi 

Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what  an 
interval  I  There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt 
them ;  for,  instead  of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarse-voiced  and 
sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the  St  Mark's 
porches  ore  full  of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble  foli- 
age, and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their  living  plumes, 
changing  at  eveiy  motion,  with  the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely, 
that  have  stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years.  ' 

§  XV.  And  what  effect  has  this  splendor  on  those  who  pass 
beneath  it  ?  You  may  walk  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  and 
fro,  1>of()ro  the  gateway  of  St  Mark's,  and  yon  will  not  son  an 
eye  lifted  to  it,  nor  a  countenance  brightened  by  it.  Priest 
and  layman,  soldier  and  ciriliau,  rich  and  poor,  pass  by  it 
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alike  regardlessly.  Up  to  the  very  recesses  of  tbe  porches, 
the  meanest  ti*adesmen  of  the  city  push  their  counters ;  nay, 
the  foundations  of  its  piUai*s  ore  themselves  the  seats — not 
"of  them  that  sell  doves "  for  sacrifice,  but  of  thQ  vendors  o^ 
toys  and  caiicatures.  Bound  the  whole  squai*e  in  front  oc 
the  church  there  is  almost  a  continuous  line  of  caf6s,  where 
the  idle  Venetians  of  the  middle  classes  lounge,  and  rexul 
empty  journals  ;  in  its  centre  the  Austrian  bands  play  during 
the  time  of  vespeiti,  theu*  martial  music  jarring  with  the  organ 
notes, — the  march  drowning  the  miserere,  and  ,the  sullen 
crowd  thickeniug  i*ound  them, — a  crowd,  which,  if  it  liad  its 
will,  would  stiletto  every  soldier  that  pipes  to  it  And  in  the 
recesses  of  the  porches,  all  day  long,  knots  of  men  of  the 
lowest  classes,  unemployed  and  listless,  lie  basking  in  tbe 
sun  like  lizards;  and  unregarded  children,— ev^ry  heavy 
glance  of  their  young  eyes  full  of  desperation  and  stony  de- 
l)ravity,  and  their  throats  hoai'se  with  cursing, — gamble,  and 
fight,  and  snarl,  and  sleep,  hour  after  hour,  clashing  thcii: 
bruised  centesimi  upon  the  marble  ledges  of  the  church 
porch.  And  the  images  of  Christ  and  His  angels  look  down 
upon  it  continually. 

That  we  may  not  enter  the  church  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
horror  of  this,  let  us  turn  aside  under  the  portico  which  looks 
towards  the  sea,  and  passing  i*ound  within  the  two  massive 
pillars  brought  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  we  shall  find  the  gate  of 
the  Baptistery  ;  let  us  enter  there.  The  heavy  door  closes 
behind  us  instantly,  and  the  light,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
Piazzetta,  ai*e  together  shut  out  by  it. 

g  XVI.  We  are  in  a  low  vaulted  room ;  vaulted,  not  with 
oixshes,  but  with  small  cuiK)las  starred  with  gold,  and  cheq- 
uered with  gloomy  figiu*es:  iu  the  centre  is  a  bronze  font 
cliai'ged  with  rich  bas-reUefs,  a  small  figure  of  the  Baptist 
standing  above  it  in  a  single  ray  of  light  that  glances  across 
the  narrow  room,  dying  as  it  falls  from  a  window  high  in  the 
wall,  and  the  first  thing  that  it  strikes,  and  the  only  tiling 
that  it  strikes  brightly,  is  a  tomb.  We  hardly  know  if  it  be  a 
tomb  indeed  ;  for  it  is  like  a  narrow  couch  set  beside  the  win- 
dow, low-roofed  and  curtained,  so  that  it  might  seem,  but  that 
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it  lioB  some  height  above  the  pavement^  to  have  been  drawn 
towards  the  window,  that  the  deeper  might  be  wakened  early  ; 
—only  there  ar^  two  angels  who  have  drawn  the  curtain  badk, 
and  are  looking  down  upon  him.  Let  us  look  also,  and  thank 
that  gentle  light  that  rests  upon  his  forehead  for  ever,  and 
dies  away  upon  his  breast 

The  face  is  of  a  man  in  middle  life,  but  there  ore  two  deep 
furrows  right  across  the  forehead,  dividing  it  like  the  founda- 
tions of  a  tower :  the  height  of  it  above  is  bound  by  the  fillet 
of  the  ducal  cap.  The  rest  of  the  features  are  singularly 
small  and  delicate,  the  lips  sharp,  perhaps  the  sharpness  of 
death  being  added  to  that  of  the  natural  lines ;  but  there  is  a 
sweet  smile  upon  them,  and  a  deep  serenity  upon  the  whole 
countenance.  The  roof  of  the  canopy  above  has  been  blue, 
filled  with  stars  ;  beneath,  in  the  centre  of  the  tomb  on  which 
the  figure  rests,  is  a  seated  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  bor- 
der of  it  all  around  is  of  flo^era  and  soft  leaves,  growing  rich 
and  deep,  as  if  in  a  field  in  summer. 

It  is  the  Doge  Andrea  Dondolo,  a  man  early  great  among 
the  great  of  Venice  ;  and  early  losL  She  chose  hiin  for  her 
king  in  his  86th  year ;  he  died  ten  years  later,  leaving  behind 
him  that  history  to  which  we  owe  half  of  what  we  know  of 
her  former  fortunes. 

§  XVII.  Look  round  at  the  room  in  which  he  lies.  The  floor 
of  it  is  of  rich  mosaic,  encompassed  by  a  low  seat  of  red  mar- 
ble, and  its  walls  are  of  alabaster,  but  worn  and  shattered, 
and  darkly  stained  with  age,  almost  a  ruin, — in  places  the 
slabs  of  marble  have  fallen  away  altogetlier,  and  the  rugged 
brick- work  is  seen  through  the  rents,  but  all  beautiful ;  the 
ravaging  fissures  fretting  their  way  amoug  the  islands  and 
channelled  zones  of  the  alabaster,  and  the  time-stains  on  its 
translucent  masses  darkened  into  fields  of  rich  golden  brown, 
like  the  color  of  seaweed  when  the  sun  strikes  on  it  through 
deep  sea.  Tlie  light  fades  away  into  the  recess  of  the  cham- 
ber towards  the  altai*,  and  the  eye  can  hardly  trace  the  lines 
of  Uie  bas-relief  behind  it  of  the  baptism  of  Christ :  but  ou 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof  the  figures  ai*e  distinct,  and  there  ai*e 
seen  ui)ou  it  two  groat  cu'clos,  one  surrounded  by  the  "  Prin- 
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oipolities  and  powers  in  keaTeuly  plaoes,"  of  wluok  Milton  kaa 
ox])reH80(l  iko  aiioiont  diviBion  in  Uio  single  moBay  line, 

**  Thrones,  Dominations,  Prinoodoms,  Virtues,  Powers,** 

and  around  tbe  other,  the  Apostles  ;  Christ  the  centre  of  both  ; 
and  ux^on  the  walls,  again  and  again  repeated,  the  gaunt  figure 
of  the  Baptist,  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life  and  death  ; 
and  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  running  down  between  their 
cloven  rocks ;  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  a  fruitless. tree  tliat 
springs  upon  their  shore.  "Every  tree  that  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  shall  be  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  tlio  fire/' 
Yes,  voiily :  to  be  baptized  with  fire,  or  to  be  cast  therein  ;  it  is 
the  choice  set  before  all  men.  The  march-notes  still  murmur 
through  the  grated  window,  and  mingle  with  the  sounding  in 
our  ears  of  the  sentence  of  judgment,  which  the  old  Greek  has 
wiitten  on  that  Baptistery  wall     Venice  has  made  her  choice. 

§  xvm.  He  who  lies  under  that  stony  canopy  would  have 
taught  her  another  choice,  in  his  day,  if  she  would  have 
listened  to  him ;  but  he  and  his  counsels  have  long  been  for- 
gotten by  her,  and  the  dust  Ues  upon  his  lips. 

Through  the  heavy  door  whose  bronze  network  closes  the 
place  of  his  rest,  let  us  enter  the  church  itsell  It  is  lost  in 
still  deeper  twilight,  to  which  the  eye  must  be  accustomed  for 
some  moments  before  the  fojm  of  Uio  building  con  be  traced ; 
and  then  there  opens  before  us  a  vast  cave,  hewn  out  into  the 
form  of  a  Cross,  and  divided  into  shadowy  aisles  by  many 
pillars.  Itound  the  domes  of  its  roof  tlio  light  entera  only 
through  nari*ow  apertures  like  large  stars ;  and  here  and  there 
a  ray  or  two  from  some  far  away  casement  wanders  into  the 
darkness,  and  casts  a  narrow  phosphoric  sti*eam  upon  the 
waves  of  mai'ble  that  lieave  and  fall  in  a  thousand  coloi*s  along 
the  floor.  What  else  there  is  of  light  is  f i*om  torches,  or  silver 
lamps,  burning  ceaselessly  in  the  recesses  of  tbe  chapels  ;  the 
roof  sheeted  with  gold,  and  the  polished  walla  covered  with 
alabaster,  give  back  at  every  curve  and  angle  some  feeble 
gleaming  to  the  flames  ;  and  the  glories  round  the  heads  of 
the  sculptured  saints  flash  out  upon  us  as  we  pass  them,  and 
sink  again  into  the  gloom.     Under  foot  and  over  head,  a  con- 
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tinual  suocessioii  of  crowded  imagery,  one  picture  passing 
into  another,  as  in  a  dream  ;  forms  beautiful  and  terrible 
mixed  together ;  dragons  and  sei'pents,  and  ravening  beasts 
of  prey,  and  graceful  birds  that  in  the  midst  of  them  drink 
from  running  fountains  and  feed  from  vases  of  crystal ;  the 
passions  and  the  pleasures  of  human  life  symbolized  together, 
find  the  mystery  of  its  redemption  ;  for  the  mazes  of  interwo- 
ven lines  and  changeful  jncturcs  lead  always  at  last  to  the 
(yrofls,  lifted  and  cai*vod  in  every  place  and  \\\iO\\  every  stone ; 
sometimes  with  the  seri)ent  of  eternity  wrapt  round  it,  some- 
times with  doves  beneath  its  arms,  and  sweet  herbage  growing 
forth  from  its  feet ;  but  conspicuous  most  of  all  on  the  great 
rood  that  crosses  the  church  before  the  altar,  raised  in  bright 
blazonry  against  the  sliadow  of  the  apse.  And  although  in 
the  recesses  of  the  aisle  and  chapels,  when  the  mist  of  the  in- 
cense hangs  heavily,  we  may  see  continually  a  figure  traced  in 
faint  lines  upon  their  marble,  a  woman  standing  with  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  and  the  inscription  above  her,  "  Mother  of 
Qod,"  she  is  not  here  the  presiding  deity.  It  is  the  Cross 
that  is  first  seen,  and  always,  burning  in  the  centre  of  the 
temple  ;  and  eveiy  dome  and  hollow  of  its  roof  has  tlie  figure 
of  Christ  iu  the  utmost  height  of  it,  raised  in  power,  or  re- 
turning in  judgment. 

§  XIX.  Nor  is  this  interior  without  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  At  every  hour  of  the  day  there  are  groups 
collected  before  the  various  shrines,  and  solitary  worshippers 
scattered  through  the  darker  places  of  the  church,  evidently 
in  prayer  both  deep  and  reverent,  and,  for  the  most  part^ 
profoundly  sorrowful.  The  devotees  at  tlie  greater  number 
of  the  renowned  shrines  of  llomanism  may  be  soon  murmtir- 
ing  their  appointed  prayers  with  wandering  eyes  and  unen- 
gaged gestures  ;  but  the  step  of  the  stranger  does  not  disturb 
ilioRo  who  kneol  on  the  ]>avoniont  of  St.  Mark's  ;  and  liardly 
a  moment  passes,  from  curly  morning  to  sunset,  in  which  wo 
may  not  see  sonio  half- veiled  figure  enter  beneath  the  Ambian 
|>orch,  cast  iisolf  into  lon^;  abasement  on  the  floor  of  the 
temple,  and  then  rising  slowly  with  more  coufinned  step, 
and  with  a  passionate  kiss  and  clasp  of  the  ai-ms  given  to  the 
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feet  of  the  crucifix,  by  which  the  lamps  bum  always  in  the 
northern  aisle,  leiivo  the  church,  as  if  comforted. 

§  XX.  But  wo  must  not  hastily  conclude  fi*om  this  that  the 
nobler  characters  of  the  building  have  at  present  any  influence 
in  fostering  a  devotional  spint.  There  is  distress  enough  in 
Venice  to  bring  many  to  their  knees,  without  excitement 
f  ix>m  external  imagery ;  and  whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  worship  offered  in  St.  Mark's  more  tlian  can  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
tlie  city,  is  assuredly  not  owing  either  to  tlie  beauty  of  its 
architecture  or  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  Scripture  histories 
embodied  in  its  mosaics.  That  it  has  a  pecidiar  effect^  how- 
ever slight,  on  the  popular  mind,  may  perhaps  be  safely  con- 
jectured from  the  number  of  worshippers  which  it  attracts, 
while  the  churches  of  St  Paul  and  the  Frari,  larger  in  size  and 
more  central  in  position,  are  left  comparatively  empty.  ^  But 
tliis  effect  is  altogether  to  be  ascribed  to  its  ridicr  assemblage 
of  those  soui*ce8  of  influence  which  address  themselves  to  the 
commonest  instincts  of  the  human  mind,  and  which,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  been  more  or  less  employed  in  the 
support  of  superstition.  Darkness  and  mystery ;  confused 
recesses  of  building  ;  artificial  light  employed  in  small  quan- 
tity, but  maintained  witli  a  constancy  which  seems  to  give  it 
a  kind  of  sacredness ;  preciousness  of  material  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  vulgar  eye  ;  close  air  loaded  >vith  a  sweet  and 
peculiar  odor  associated  only  with  religious  services,  solemn 
music,  and  tangible  idols  or  images  having  popular  legends 
attached  to  them, — these,  the  stage  properties  of  superstition, 
which  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  must 
be  to  the  end  of  it,  employed  by  all  nations,  whether  openly 
savage  or  nominally  civilized,  to  produce  a  fiilHO  awo  in  minds 
incapable  of  apprehending  the  true  nature  of  the  Deity,  are 
assembled  in  St  Mark's  to  a  degree,  as  far  as  I  know,  unex- 
ampled in  any  other  European  churcli.    The  arts  of  tlie  Magus 

*  The  mere  warmtli  of  St  Mark^s  in  winter,  wliich  is  much  greater 
than  tliat  of  the  otlier  two  churches  Above  named,  must,  however,  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  its  being 
then  moro  froquontod. 
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and  the  Brahmin  are  exhausted  in  the  nnimaiion  of  a  paralyzed 
Christianity  ;  and  the  popular  sentiment  which  these  ai*ts  ex- 
cite is  to  be  regarded  by  us  with  no  more  respect  than  we 
should  have  considered  ourselves  justified  in  randeriug  to  the 
devotion  of  the  worshippers  at  Eleusis,  Elloi-a,  or  Edfou.*  // 
§  XXI.  Indeed,  these  inferior  means  of  exciting  religious 
emotion  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Church  ns  they  are  at 
this  day,  but  not  oniployod  alone.  Torchlight  thri*o  was,  as 
there  is  now ;  but  the  torchlight  illumined  Scripture  histories 
on  the  walls,  which  every  eye  traced  and  every  heart  com- 
prehended, but  which,  during  my  whole  residence  in  Venice, 
I  never  saw  one  Venetian  regard  for  an  instant  I  never  heard 
from  any  one  the  most  languid  expression  of  interest  in  any 
feature  of  the  church,  or  perceived  the  slightest  evidence  of 
their  understanding  the  meaning  of  its  architecture  ;  and  while, 
therefore,  the  English  cathedral,  though  no  longer  dedicated 
to  the  kind  of  services  for  which  it  was  intended  by  its  build- 
ers, and  much  at  variance  in  many  of  its  charactera  with  the 
temper  ofj  the  people  by  whom  it  is  now  surrounded,  retains 
yet  so  much  of  its  religious  influence  that  no  prominent  feat- 
lu'c  of  its  architecture  can  bo  said  to  exist  altojifcther  in  vain, 
wo  have  in  St.  Mark's  a  building  apparently  still  employed  in 
the  ceremonies  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  3*et  of  which 
the  impressive  attributes  have  altogether  ceased  to  be  compre*  tj 
hended  by  its  votaries.  The  beauty  which  it  possesses  is  un- 
felt,  the  language  it  uses  is  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  to  whose  service  it  has  so  long  been  consecrated,  and  still 
filled  by  crowds  of  the  descendants  of  those  to  whom  it  owes 
its  magnificence,  it  stands,  in  reality,  more  desolate  than  tlie 

*  I  said  above  that  the  larger  number  of  the  devotees  entered  bj  the 
*' Arabian**  porch;  the  porch,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  remarkable  for  its  rich  Arabian  archivolt,  and  through  which 
nccera  is  gained  immediately  to  the  northern  tranftept.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  that  transept  is  the  cliapel  of  the  Madonna,  which  has  a  greater 
attraction  for  the  Vonotiansthan  all  the  rest  of  tho  cliurch  besides.  Tlio 
(tid  biiildorH  kept  thoir  iiuogos  of  tho  Virgin  Hubordiuuto  (o  those  of 
C'iirist;  but  modern  UonuiniHui  has  retrograded  from  tht^irs,  and  the 
most  glittering  ]>ortions  of  tho  whole  church  are  thn  two  rocossos  bohind 
this  lateral  altar,  covered  with  silver  hearts  dedicated  to  tho  Virgin. 
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ruins  through  which  the  sheep-wnlk  posses  unbroken  in  oui 
Englisli  viillcys  ;  And  tlio  >Yriting  on  its  mai'blo  wiillu  is  Ichh 
rcgimlotl  and  less  |)Owerful  for  the  iom*.liing  of  men,  than  the 
letters  which  the  shephei-d  follows  with  his  finger,  where  Uie 
moss  is  lightest  on  the  tombs  in  the  de8eci*ated  cloister. 

§  XXII.  It  muHt  thorefoi*o  be  ultogcthcr  without  refei*ence  to 
its  present  usefulness,  that  we  pursue  our  inquiry  into  the 
merits  and  meaning  of  the  architecture  of  this  ninrvellouH^ 
building ;  aixl  it  can  only  be  after  we  have  terminated  that 
inquiry,  conducting  it  carefully  on  abstract  gi*ounds,  that  wo 
can  pronounce  with  any  certainty  how  far  the  present  neglect 
of  St  Mai'k's  is  significative  of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  char- 
acter, or  how  far  this  church  is  to  be  considered  as  the  i*eliG 
of  a  barbarous  age,  incapable  of  attracting  the  admiration,  p; 
influencing  the  feeUngs  of  a  civilized  community. 

The  inquiiy  before  us  is  twofold.  Throughout  the  first 
volume,  I  carefully  kept  the  study  of  expression  distinct  from 
that  of  abstract  tvrchitectuitd  pei*fection ;  telling  the  reader 
that  in  every  building  we  should  afterwards  examine,  he  would 
have  first  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  construction  and  decora- 
tive merit,  considering  it  merely  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  then  to 
examine  farther,  in  what  degi*ee  it  fulfilled  its  expressional 
purposes.  Accordingly,  we  have  first  to  judge  of  St  Mai'k's 
merely  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  not  as  a  church  ;  secondly, 
to  estimate  its  fitness  for  its  special  duty  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  tlie  relation  in  which  it  stands,  as  such,  to  those 
northern  cathcdi'als  that  still  retain  so  much  of  the  power  over 
the  human  heart,  which  the  Byzantine  domes  appear  to  have 
lost  for  ever. 

§  xxiii.  In  the  two  succeeding  sections  of  this  work,  dovote<l 
respectively  to  the  exiunination  of  the  Gothic  and  Honais- 
Sjuico  buildings  in  Venice,  I  have  ondcavored  to  analyze  and 
state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the.  ti*ue  nature  of  each  school, — 
first  in  SiMrit,  then  in  Form.  I  wished  to  have  given  a  similar 
analysis,  in  this  section,  of  the  nature  of  Byzantine  urcliitcct- 
ure ;  but  could  not  make  my  statements  general,  because  I 
have  never  seen  this  kind  of  building  on  its  native  soil.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  the  following  sketch  of  the  principles  exemphfied 
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in  St  Mark's,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  leading  features  and 
motives  of  the  style  will  be  found  dearly  enough  distinguished 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  it  wiUi  tolerable  fairness,  as 
'  compared  with  the  better  known  systems  of  European  archi- 
tecture in  the  middle  ages. 

§  XXIV.  Now  the  first  broad  characteristio  of  the  building, 
and  the  root  nearly  of  every  other  important  peculiarity  in  it, 
is  itn  confessed  xiwnistalioii.  It  is  the  purest  example  in  Italy 
of  the  great  school  of  architecture  in  which  the  ruling  princi- 
ple is  the  incrustation  of  brick  with  more  precious  materials  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  before  we  proceed  to  criticise  any  one  of 
its  arrangements,  that  the  reader  should  carefully  consider  the 
principles  which  are  likely  to  have  influenced,  or  might  legiti- 
mately influence,  the  architects  o{  such  a  school,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  whose  designs  are  to  be  executed  in  mas- 
sive materials. 

It  is  true,  that  among  di£ferent  nations,  and  at  different 
times,  wo  may  find  examples  of  every  sort  and  degree  of  in- 
crustation, from  the  mere  setting  of  the  larger  and  more  com- 
pact stones  by  preference  at  the  outside  of  the  wall,  to  the 
iniscrablo  cx)nstniction  of  that  modern  brick  cornice,  witli  its 
coating  of  cement.,  which,  but  the  other  day,  in  London,  killed 
its  imhappy  workmen  in  its  fall*  But  just  as  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  opposing  characteristics  of 
two  different  species  of  plants  or  animals,  though  between  the 
two  there  are  varieties  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  so  the  reader  ii^ay  fix  decisively  in  his 
mind  the  legitimate  (^characteristics  of  Uio  iiicrusted  and  the 
massive  styles,  though  between  the  two  tliere  are  varieties 
which  confessedly  unite  the  attributes  of  both.  For  instance, 
in  many  Roman  remains,  built  of  blocks  of  tufa  and  incrusted 
with  marble,  we  have  a  style,  which,  though  truly  solid,  pos- 
BORScs  sonio  of  the  nttributes  of  incrustation  ;  and  in  the  Ca- 
ihedi-al  of  Florence,  built  of  brick  and  coated  with  marble,  the 
marble  facing  is  so  firmly  and  exquisitely  sot,  that  the  build- 
ing, tliough  in  rcidity  incniHt<)d,  assumos  the  attribut.es  of 
solidity.     But  thcso  iulonnodiato  examples  need  not  in  the 

♦  Vide  "  Builder,"  for  October,  1851. 
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least  confase  our  gonemlly  distinct  ideiis  of  the  two  families  of 
buildingH  :  Uioono  in  which  the  Bubstiinco  is  alike  thi*ongliont, 
and  the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  ornament  lissume  or  prove 
that  it  is  so,  as  in  the  best  Greek  buildings,  and  for  the  most 
pai*t  in  our  early  Norman  and  Gothic  ;  and  the  otlier,  in  which 
the  substance  is  of  two  kuids,  one  internal,  the  other  external, 
and  the  system  of  decoration  is  founded  on  this  duplicity,  as 
pre-eminently  in  St  Mark's. 

§  XXV.  I  have  used  the  word  duplicity  in  no  depreciatory 
sense.  In  chapter  ii.  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  §  18, 1  especially 
guanled  this  incrusted  school  from  the  imputation  of  insin- 
cerity, and  I  must  do  so  now  at  greater  length.  It  appears 
insincere  at  first  to  a  Northern  builder,  because,  accustomed 
to  build  vdth  solid  blocks  of  freestone,  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
supposing  the  external  superficies  of  a  piece  of  masonry  to 
be  some  criterion  of  its  thickness.  But,  as  soon  as  he  gets 
iKHjuaintcd  with  the  incrusted  stylo,  he  will  find  that  the 
Southeiii  buildera  had  no  intention  to  deceive  him.  He  will 
see  that  every  slab  of  facial  marble  is  fastened  to  the  next  by 
a  confessed  rti^e/,  and  that  the  joints  of  the  armor  are  so 
visibly  and  openly  accommodated  to  the  contours  of  the  sub- 
stance within,  that  lie  has  no  more  right  to  complain  of 
treachery  than  a  savage  would  have,  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
liis  life  peeing  a  man  in  armor,  had  supposed  him  to  be 
made  of  solid  steel.  Acquaint  him  with  the  customs  of 
chivalry,  and  with  the  uses  of  the  coat  of  mail,  and  he  ceases 
to  accuse  of  dishonesty  either  the  panoply  or  the  knight 

These  laws  and  customs  of  the  St  Mark's  architectui'al 
chivalry  it  must  be  our  business  to  develope. 

§  xxvi.  First.,  consider  the  natural  circumstances  which 
give  rise  to  such  a  style.  Suppose  a  nation  of  builders, 
placed  far  from  any  quames  of  available  stone,  and  having 
precarious  access  to  the  mainland  where  they  exist ;  compelled 
therefore  either  to  build  entirely  with  brick,  or  to  import 
whatever  stone  they  use  from  great  distances,  in  ships  of 
small  tonnage,  and  for  the  most  part  dependent  for  speed  on 
the  oar  rather  than  the  sail.  The  labor  and  cost  of  carriage 
arc  just  as  great,  whether  they  import  common  or  precious 
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stone,  and  therefore  the  natural  tendency  would  always  be  to 
make  each  shipload  as  valuable  as  possible.  But  in  propor- 
tion to  the  preciousness  of  the  stone,  is  the  limitatiou  of  its 
|K>ssible  supply  ;  limitation  not  determined  merely  by  cost, 
but  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  material,  for  of  many 
marbles,  pieces  above  a  certain  size  are  not  to  be  had  for 
money.  There  would  also  be  a  tendency  in  such  circum- 
stances to  import  as  much  stone  as  possible  ready  sculptured, 
in  order  to  save  weight ;  and  therefore,  if  the  tmfHc  of  their 
merchants  led  them  to  places  where  there  were  ruins  of  an- 
cient edifices,  to  ship  the  available  fragments  of  them  home. 
Out  of  this  supply  of  marble,  portly  composed  of  pieces  of  so 
I)roct()UR  a  quiilily  that  only  a  few  tons  of  thorn  could  bo  on 
any  teruui  obtained,  and  partly  of  shafts,  capitals,  and  other 
portions  of  foreign  buildings,  the  island  architect  has  to 
fashion,  as  best  he  may,  the  anatomy  of  his  edifice.  It  is  at 
his  choice  either  to  lodge  his  few  blocks  of  precious  marble 
here  and  there  among  his  masses  of  brick,  and  to  cut  out  of 
the  sculptured  fragments  such  new  forms  as  maybe  necessary 
for  the  observance  of  fixed  proportions  in  the  new  building  ; 
or  else  to  cut  the  colored  stones  into  thin  pieces,  of  extent 
sufficient  to  face  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls,  and  to  adopt 
a  method  of  construction  irregular  enough  to  admit  the  in- 
sertion of  fragmentary  sculptures  ;  rather  with  a  view  of  dis- 
playing their  intrinsic  beauty,  than  of  setting  them  to  any 
regular  service  in  the  support  of  the  building. 

An  ai'chitect  who  cared  only  to  display  his  own  skill,  and 
had  no  respect  for  the  works  of  othei-s,  would  assuredly  have 
chosen  tlie  former  alternative,  and  would  have  sawn  tlio  old 
marbles  into  fragments  in  order  to  i)rovent  all  interference 
with  his  own  designs.  But  an  architect  who  cored  for  the 
preservation  of  noble  work,  whether  his  own  or  others',  and 
more  regarded  the  beauty  of  his  building  than  his  own 
fame,  would  hove  done  whot  those  old  builders  of  St.  Mark's 
did  for  us,  and  saved  OV017  relic  with  which  ho  wan  ontrustod. 

g  xxvir.  But  ihoRO  wore  not  the  only  nioiivoH  which  iullu- 
onccd  the  VonotiouH  in  the  odoi)tiou  of  their  inothod  of  archi- 
tectiu*e.  It  might,  under  oil  the  cu'cumstouces  above  stated. 
Vol.  1L— 6 
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have  been  a  question  with  other  builders,  whether  to  import 
one  sliiploacl  of  costly  jaspers,  or  twenty  of  chalk  flints ;  and 
whoUiur  to  build  ii  small  chui'ch  face<l  with  poiphyry  and 
paved  wiUi  agate,  or  to  luiso  a  vast  cathedml  in  freestone. 
But  with  the  Venetians  it  could  not  be  a  question  for  an  in- 
stant ;  they  were  exiles  from  ancient  and  beautiful  cities,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  build  with  their  ruins,  not  less  in 
affection  than  in  admiration :  they  had  thus  not  only  grown 
familiiu*  with  the  practice  of  inserting  older  fragments  in 
modem  buildings,  but  they  owed  to  tluit  piiictice  a  great  jMU't 
of  the  s2)lcndor  of  their  city,  and  whatever  charm  of  associa- 
tion might  aid  its  cliange  from  a  Befuge  into  a  Home.  The 
practice  which  began  in  the  affections  of  a  fugitive  nation, 
was  prolonged  in  the  piide  of  a  conquenng  one  ;  and  beside 
the  memoiials  of  departed  happiness,  were  elevated  the 
trophies  of  retuiiiing  victory.  The  ship  of  war  brought  home 
more  marble  in  triumj)!!  tlian  the  merchant  vessel  in  specula- 
tion ;  and  the  front  of  St  Mark's  become  rather  a  shrine  at 
which  to  dedicate  Uie  splendor  of  miscellaneous  spoil,  than 
the  organized  expression  of  any  fixed  architectural  law,  or  re- 
ligious emotion. 

§  xxvin.  Thus  far,  however,  the  justification  of  the  stj'le  of 
this  church  depends  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  time  of 
its  erection,  and  to  the  spot  where  it  arose.  The  merit  of 
its  metliod,  considered  in  the  abstract,  rests  on  far  broader 
gi'ounds. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  ''  Seven  Lamps,"  §  14,  the  render 
will  find  the  opinion  of  a  modem  architect  of  some  reputation, 
Mr.  Wood,  that  the  chief  thing  remarkable  in  this  church  **is 
it^  exlroiue  ugliness ; "  and  he  >vill  find  this  opinion  oHmutiaicd 
with  another,  namely,  that  the  works  of  the  Caracci  are  far 
preferable  to  those  of  the  Venetian  paintei*s  This  second  . 
statement  of  feeling  reveals  to  us  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  first ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Wood  had  not  any  perception 
of  color,  or  delight  in  it.  The  perception  of  color  is  a  gift  just 
as  definitely  gi-anted  to  one  person,  and  denied  to  another,  as 
an  ear  for  music  ;  and  the  very  first  requisite  for  ti'ue  judg- 
ment of  St.  Mark's,  is  the  perfection  of  that  color-faculty  which 
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few  people  ever  set  themselves  seriously  to  find  out  whether 
thej  possess  or  not.  For  it  is  on  its  value  as  a  piece  6f  perfect 
and  unchangeable  coloring,  that  the  claims  of  this  emGco  to 
our  respect  are  finally  rested  ;  and  a  deaf  man  might  as  well 
pretend  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  full  orches-  [ 
tra,  as  an  architect  trained  in  the  composition  of  foim  only, 
to  discern  the  beauty  of  St.  Mark's.  It  possesses  the  charm 
of  color  in  common  with  the  gi^eator  part  of  the  architecture, 
AS  well  as. of  the  manufactures,  of  the  East ;  but  Uie  Venetians 
deserve  especial  note  as  the  only  European  people  who  ap- 
pear to  have  sympathized  to  the  full  with  the  great  instinct 
of  the  Eastern  racea  They  indeed  were  compelled  to  bring 
artists  from  Constantinople  to  design  the  mosaics  of  the  vaults 
of  St.  Mai'k's,  and  to  group  the  colors  of  its  porches ;  but  they 
rapidly  took  up  and  developed,  under  more  masculine  condi- 
tions, the  system  of  which  the  Greeks  had  shown  them  the 
example  :  while  the  burghers  and  barons  of  the  North  were 
building  their  dark  streets  and  grisly  castles  of  oak  and  sand- 
stone, the  merchants  of  Venice  were  covering  their  palaces  . 
with  porphyry  and  gold  ;  and  at  last,  when  her  mighty  paint- 
ers had  created  for  her  a  color  more  priceless  than  gold  or 
porphyry,  even  this,  the  ricliest  of  her  treasures,  she  lavished 
upon  walls  whose  foundations  were  beaten  by  the  sea  ;  and 
the  strong  tide,  as  it  runs  beneath  the  Rialto,  is  reddened  to 
this  day  by  the  reflection  of  the  fi'escoes  of  Giorgione. 

§  xxDC.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  does  not  care  for  color,  I 
must  protest  against  his  endeavor  to  form  any  judgment  what- 
ever of  this  church  of  St.  Mark's.  But.,  if  he  both  cares  for 
and  loves  it,  lot  him  remember  that  the  school  of  incrustod 
arcliitecturc  is  the  only  one  in  which  perfct'i  ami  permanent 
chromatic  decoration  is  pomhle  /  and  let  him  look  upon  every 
piece  of  jasper  and  alabaster  given  to  the  architect  as  a  cake 
of  very  Imrd  color,  of  which  a  cortjiin  portion  is  t/>  ho  ground 
down  or  cut  olT,  to  paitit  the  walls  with.  ()ju;o  undorstiind 
this  thoroughly,  and  accept  the  condition  that  the  body  and 
availing  sti'ength  of  the  edifice  are  to  be  in  brick,  and  that 
this  under  nmscnlar  i>owor  of  brickwork  is  to  be  cloUied  with 
the  defence  and  the  brightness  of  the  mai*ble,  us  the  body  of 
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of  an  animal  is  praiecied  and  adorned  by  its  scales  or  its  skin, 
and  all  Uio  oonseqnont  fitnesses  and  laws  of  the  Htruciure  will 
lu)  i!:iHi1y  (1i8ox)riiil>lo  :  Tlieso  I  shall  state  iu  their  natural  order. 

Ij  XXX.  Law  I.  Tkai  the  plinths  and  cornicea  ttsedfor  bimUiiy 
the  avnKyt*  are  to  be  light  and  delicate,  A  ceiiain  tliickness,  at 
least  two  or  three  inches,  must  be  required  in  the  coveiing 
]>ieces  (even  when  composed  of  the  sti'ongest  stone,  and  set 
on  the  least  exposed  parts),  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
fractui*e,  and  to  allow  for  the  wear  of  time.  And  the  weight 
of  this  annor  must  not  bo  ti-ustod  to  cement ;  the  pieces  must 
not  bo  merely  <^lucd  to  the  rough  brick  surface,  but  connected 
with  the  masH  which  they  jH'otectt  by  binding  cornices  and 
string  courses  ;  and  with  each  other,  so  as  to  secure  mutual 
support,  aided  by  the  livetings,  but  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  theuL  And,  for  the  full  honesty  and  straightforward- 
ness of  the  work,  it  is  necessary  that  these  string  courses  and 
binding  plinths  should  not  be  of  such  propoilions  as  would 
lit  tJiom  for  taking  any  im2)ortiUit  part  in  the  hard  work  of  tlie 
inner  structure,  or  render  them  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
great  cornices  and  plinths  already  explained  as  essential  pails 
of  the  best  solid  building.  They  must  be  delicate,  slight,  and 
visibly  incapable  of  severer  work  than  that  assigned  to  them. 

§  xxxr.  Law  IL  Science  ofinno''  stritclure  is  to  be  abandoned. 
As  the  body  of  the  structure  is  confessedly  of  inferior,  and 
comparatively  incoherent  mateiials,  it  would  be  absurd  to  at- 
tempt in  it  any  expression  of  the  higher  refinements  of  con- 
struction. It  will  be  enough  that  by  its  mass  we  ai*o  assured 
of  its  sufficiency  and  strength  ;  and  there  is  the  less  i*eason  for 
endeavoring  to  diminish  the  extent  of  its  surface  by  delicacy  of 
adjustment,  because  on  the  breadth  of  that  Hurfuce  wo  are  to 
thipond  for  the  better  dispLiy  of  the  color,  which  is  (.o  bo  iho 
chief  source  of  our  pleasure  in  the  building.  The  main  body 
of  the  work,  therefore,  will  be  composed  of  solid  walls  and 
massive  piers  ;  and  whatever  expression  of  liner  structural 
science  we  may  require,  will  be  thrown  either  into  subordinate 
portions  of  it,  or  entirely  dkected  to  the  support  of  the  exter- 
nal mail,  where  in  arches  or  vaults  it  might  otherwise  appeal* 
dangerously  independent  of  the  material  within. 
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§  xxxu.  Law  IIL  All  shafts  are  to  be  solid.  Wherever,  by 
the  smaUness  of  the  parts,  we  may  be  driven  to  abandon  the  iu- 
crusted  structure  at  all,  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  The 
eye  must  never  be  left  in  the  least  doubt  as  to  what  is  soUd 
and  what  is  coated.  Whatever  appears  probably  sohd,  must  be 
oMvredly  so,  and  therefore  it  becomes  an  inviolable  law  that  no 
shaft  shall  ever  be  incnisted.  Not  only  does  the  whole  virtue 
of  a  shaft  depend  on  its  consolidation,  but  tlio  lal)or  of  cut- 
linf(  and  adjusting  lui  incrustod  coat  to  it  would  Im)  gi'oatcr  than 
the  saving  of  material  is  worth.  Therefore  the  shaft,  of  what- 
ever size,  is  always  to  be  solid ;  and  because  the  incrusted  char- 
acter of  the  rest  of  the  building  renders  it  more  difficult  for 
the  shafts  to  clear  themselves  from  suspicion,  they  must  not, 
in  this  incrusted  style,  bo  in  any  place  jointed.  No  shaft  must 
ever  be  used  but  of  one  block  ;  and  this  the  more,  because  the 
permission  given  to  the  builder  to  have  his  walls  and  piers  as 
ponderous  as  he  likes,  renders  it  quite  unnbcessaiy  for  him  to 
use  shafts  of  any  fixed  size.  In  our  Norman  and  Gothic, 
where  definite  support  is  required  at  a  definite  point,  it  be- 
comes lawful  to  build  up  a  tower  of  small  stones  in  the  shaj^e 
of  a  shaft.  But  the  Byzantine  is  allowed  to  have  as  much  sup- 
port as  ho  wanis  from  tlio  walls  in  every  direction,  and  ho  has 
no  right  to  ask  for  further  license  in  the  structui-e  of  his  shafts. 
Let  him,  by  generosity  in  the  substance  of  his  pillars,  repay  us 
for  the  permission  we  have  given  him  to  be  superficial  in  his 
walls.  The  builder  in  the  chalk  valleys  of  Fmnro  and  Eng- 
land may  be  blameless  in  kneading  his  clumsy  pier  out  of 
broken  flint  and  calcined  lime ;  but  the  Venetian,  who  has 
access  to  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  must 
frame  at  least  his  shafts  out  of  flawless  stone. 

§  XXXIII.  And  this  for  another  reason  yet.  Although,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  large 
building  with  color,  except  on  the  condition  of  dividing  tho 
stone  in  to  plates,  there  is  always  a  certain  appearance  of  mean- 
ness and  niggardliness  in  tho  procedure.  It  is  necessary  that 
tiie  builder  should  justify  himself  from  this  suspicion  ;  and 
prove  that  it  is  not  in  more  economy  or  i)overty,  but  in  the 
real  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise,  that  he  has  sheeted  his 
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walla  80  thinly  with  the  precious  film.  Now  the  shaft  is  ex- 
actly the  ix>rtioii  of  the  odiiico  in  wliich  it  is  fittest  to  recover 
hia  honor  in  this  respect  For  if  blocks  of  jasper  or  porphyry 
he  inserted  in  the  walls,  the  spectator  cannot  tell  their  thick- 
ness, and  cannot  judge  of  the  costliness  of  the  sacrifice.  But 
the  shaft  ho  cun  measure  with  liis  oyo  in  an  instant,  and  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  treasure  both  in  the  mass  of  its  existing 
substance,  and  in  that  which  has  been  hewn  away  to  bring  it 
into  its  i>erfect  and  symmetrical  form.  And  thus  the  sliafts 
of  all  buildings  of  this  kind  are  justly  regarded  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  wealth,  and  a  form  of  ti'easure,  just  as  much  as 
the  jovvcIh  or  gold  in  the  sacred  vohhoIh  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  large  jewels,*  the  block  of  precious  seipeu- 
tine  or  jasper  being  valued  according  to  its  size  and  brilliancy 
of  color,  like  a  large  emerald  or  ruby  ;  only  the  bulk  requii*ed 
to  bestow  value  on  the  one  is  to  be  measured  in  feet  and  tons, 
and  on  the  other  in  lines  and  ciu-ats.  Tlie  shafts  must  there- 
fore be,  without  exception,  of  one  block  in  all  buildings  of 
this  kind  ;  for  the  attempt  in  any  place  to  incrust  or  joint 
them  would  be  a  deception  like  that  of  introducing  a  false 
stone  among  jewellery  (for  a  number  of  joints  of  any  precious 
stone  are  of  coiu*se  not  equal  in  value  to  a  single  piece  of 
equal  weight),  and  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  spectator's 
confidence  in  the  expression  of  wealth  in  any  portion  of  the 
structure,  or  of  tlie  spint  of  sacrifice  in  those  who  raised  it. 

§  xxxiv.  Law  IV.  Tlie  ahq/h  may  somctwica  be  independ- 
ent of  the  construction.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance which  the  shaft  assumes  as  a  large  jewel,  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  importance  as  a  sustaining  member  ;  for  the  delight 
which  we  receive  in  its  abstract  bulk,  and  beauty  of  color,  is 
aH4)gothcr  iudopondont  of  any  perception  of  its  adii])lnti()n  to 
niechauical  necessities.      Like  other  beautiful  things  in  this 

*  *'Quivi  presso  si  vedi  una  oolonna  di  tanta  bellezza  e  llnezza  die  e 
t\y\xiaio  piutoHto  (jioM  clis  pietra." — Sanaotino^  of  the  verd-autique  pillar 
ill  San  Jaoomo  dell'  Orio.  A  remarkable  piece  of  natural  histor}^  and 
moral  philosophy,  connected  with  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  our  third  volume,  quoted  from  the  work  of  a  Florentine 
architect  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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world,  its  end  -is  to  6e  beautiful ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
beauty,  it  receives  permission  to  be  otherwise  useless.  We 
do  not  blame  emeralds  and  rubies  because  we  cannot  mako 
them  into  heads  of  hammers.  Nay,  so  far  from  our  admira- 
tion of  the  jewel  shaft  being  dependent  on  its  doin^^  work  for 
us,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  chief  part  of  its  preciousness  may 
consist  in  a  delicacy,  fragility,  and  tenderness  of  material, 
which  must  render  it  utterly  unfit  for  hard  work  ;  and  thci'e- 
foi*o  that  wo  shall  admire  it  the  more,  because  we  perceive  that 
if  we  were  to  put  much  weight  upon  it,  it  would  be  crushed. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  is  very  dear  that  the  primal  object  in  the 
placing  of  such  shafts  must  be  the  display  of  their  beauty  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  that  therefore  all  imbedding  of  them 
in  walls,  or  crowding  of  them  into  groups,  in  any  position  in 
which  either  their  real  size  or  any  portion  of  their  surface 
would  be  concealed,  is  either  inadmissible  altogether,  or  ob- 
jectionable in  proportion  to  tlieir  value ;  that  no  symmetarical 
or  scientifio  arrangements  of  pillars  are  therefore  ever  to  be 
expected  in  buildings  of  this  kind,  and  that  all  such  are  even 
to  be  looked  upon  as  positive  errors  and  misapplications  of 
materials :  but  that^,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  bo  constantly 
jnopavod  to  mo^  and  to  hoo  witli  admiration,  shaft h  ot  groat 
Rize  and  importance  set  in  places  where  their  real  service  is 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  where  the  chief  end  of  their  ex- 
istence is  to  catch  the  sunshine  upon  their  polished  sides,  and 
lead  the  eye  into  delighted  wandering  among  the  mazes  of 
their  azure  veins. 

8  XXXV.  Law  V.  TJie  shqfh  may  he  of  variable  size.  Since  the 
value  of  each  shaft  depends  upon  its  bulk,  and  diminishes 
witli  the  diminution  of  its  mass,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
size  itself  diminishes,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  jewellery,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  not  in  general  expect  perfect  symmetry 
and  equality  among  tlio  series  of  shafts,  any  more  than  dcfi- 
niteness  of  application  ;  but  that,  on  the  contnuy,  an  accu- 
rately observed  symmotiy  ought  to  give  us  a  kind  of  pain,  as 
])i*oving  that  considomblo  and  usolosa  loss  has  boon  sustninod 
by  some  of  tho  shaft^t,  in  boing  out  down  t^i  match  with  the 
rest     It  is  tiiie  that  symmetry  is  generally  sought  for  in 
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works  of  Bmoller  jewellery ;  but,  oven  there,-  not  a  perfect 
symmetry,  and  obtained  under  circumstances  quite  different 
from  those  whicli  affect  tlie  placing  of  shafts  in  ai*chitocturo. 
IHrst  t  the  symmetry  is  usually  imperfect.  The  stones  tliat 
seem  to  match  each  other  in  a  ring  or  necklace,  appear  to  do 
so  only  because  they  are  so  small  tliat  their  differences  are  not 
easily  measured  by  the  eye  ;  but  there  is  almost  always  such 
difference  between  them  as  would  be  strikingly  apparent  if  it 
existed  in  the  same  proportion  between  two  shafts  nine  or  ten 
feet  in  height  Secondly  :  the  quantity  of  stones  which  pass 
through  a  jeweller's  hands,  and  the  facility  of  exchange  of 
such  small  objects,  enable  the  tradesman  to  select  any  num- 
ber of  stones  of  approximate  size ;  a  selection,  however,  often 
requiring  so  much  time,  that  perfect  symmetry  in  a  group  of 
very  fine  stones  adds  enormously  to  their  value.  But  the  ar- 
chitect has  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  of  exchange. 
He  cannot  lay  aside  one  column  in  a  comer  of  his  churcli  till, 
in  tlie  courae  of  traffic,  he  obtain  another  that  will  match  it ; 
he  has  not  hundreds  of  shafts  fastened  up  in  bundles,  out  of 
which  he  can  match  sizes  at  his  ease ;  he  cannot  send  to  a 
brother-tradesmen  and  exchange  the  useless  stones  for  avail- 
able ones,  to  tlie  convenience  of  both.  His  blocks  of  stone, 
or  his  ready  hewn  shafts,  have  been  brought  to  him  in  limited 
number,  from  immense  distances  ;  no  others  are  to  be  had  ; 
and  for  those  which  he  does  not  bring  into  use,  there  is  no 
demand  elsewhere.  His  only  means  of  obtaining  symmetry 
will  therefore  be,  in  cutting  down  the  finer  masses  to  equaUty 
with  the  inferior  ones  ;  and  this  we  ought  not  to  desire  him 
often  to  do.  And  therefore,  while  sometimes  in  a  Baldac- 
chino,  or  an  important  chapel  or  shrine,  this  costly  symmetry 
may  be  necessary,  and  admirable  in  ju'oportion  to  its  probablo 
(H)8t,  in  the  general  fubiic  we  must  expect  to  see  shafts  intro- 
duced of  size  and  proportion  continually  varying,  and  such 
Hynimetry  as  may  be  obtained  among  them  never  altogether 
]>erfect,  and  dependent  for  its  charm  frequently  on  strange 
complexities  and  unexpected  rising  and  falling  of  weight  and 
accent  in  its  marble  syllables  ;  beai'ing  the  same  relation  to  a 
rigidly  chiselled  and  proportioned  architecture  tluit  the  wild 
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Ijrio  rfayUim  of  iBscbylua  or  Findnr  bears  to  the  finialiocl 
measureB  of  Pope. 

§  xzxvL  The  application  of  the  principles  of  jeweller;  to  the 
smiOler  as  well  ne  ,tlie  larger  blocks,  will  Buggost  to  uh  anotlicr 
rcnaoD  for  the  method  of  incruBtatiou  adopted  in  the  woUb.  It 
often  happeoB  that  the  beauty  of  Uie  veintDg  in  some  vniielien 
nf  nlnbnRt«r  in  ho  great,  that  it  becomoa  desirable  to  exhibit  it 
by  dividing  tbo  ntuiin,  iiot  iiioroly  to  ocoiioinixQ  it«  iiii1>bIji]i<;o, 
but  to  dinplny  the  clinngcn  iu  tho  dinjioBition  of  ibi  fiuiljtRlifl 
lines.  By  revei-sing  one  of  two  tbiu  plates  sncceBsively  taken 
from  the  stone,  and  placing  their  corresponding  edges  in  con- 
tact, a  perfectly  aymmetricnl  figure  may  be  obtained,  which 
will  enable  the  eye  to  comprehend  more  thoroughly  the  ^losi- 
tion  of  the  veins.  And  this  is  actually  the  method  in  which, 
for  the  most  port,  the  olabaBterB  of  St,  Mark  are  employed  ; 
thus  accompliahiDg  a  double  good, — directing  the  spectator, 
in  the  first  plnce,  to  close  observation  of  the  nature  of  tlio 
stone  employed,  and  in  the  second,  giving  liim  a  fartlier  proof 
of  the  honesty  of  intention  in  the  builder ;  for  wherever  Bimi- 
lar  veiuing  is  discovered  in  two  pieces,  the  fact  is  declared 
that  they  have  been  cut  from  the"  same  atoue.  It  would  luive 
been  enay  to  diaguiBo  the  ainiilority  by  uaing  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  building  ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  aet  edge 
to  edge,  so  that  the  whole  system  of  the  architecture  may  be 
I  discovered  at  a  glance  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  natui'e 
i  of  the  stonea  employed.  Nay,  but,  it  is  perhaps  anB\rercd  nio, 
I  not  by  an  ordinai'y  observer ;  a  x>orson  ignorant  of  the  natiiro 
of  nlabasfcr  might  ^terlmjia  fancy  all  these  aymmetricnl  pat- 
tornn  bi  hnvo  1>oeii  found  in  the  nbiiin  itfwK,  and  ihua  1)n 
doubly  <1ocoivcd,  BiipjH)ni|ig  binclcs  to  Iw  solid  mid  aynnnctvicnl 
which  wore  in  reality  sulxlivided  and  in-cgiilai-.  I  gniut  it.  ; 
but  bo  it  remembered,  that  in  all  things,  ignorance  is  liable 
to  1)0  deceived,  and  lina  no  right  to  nccnae  aiiytliing  1iut  itsiilf 
as  the  source  of  the  deception.  The  style  and  the  words  are 
dialioncst,  not  which  are  liable  lo  bo  niisiindei-Htocxl  if  sub- 
jected to  no  inijitiry,  but  whidi  nro  dclibcmtcly  {■alculiilod  to 
lead  iuquii-y  astray.  There  are  i>erhaj)e  no  great  or  uoble 
truths,  from  those  of  religiou  downwards,  which  preaent  no 
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mistokeable  aspect  to  casual  or  ignorant  contemplation.  Both 
tko  ti'utk  and  the  lie  agree  in  hiding  themselyes  at  first,  but 
ilio  lie  couUnuos  to  hide  itiiolf  ^vitli  olTort.,  as  wo  uppi*oaoh  to 
examine  it ;  and  letuls  us,  if  undiscovered,  into  deeper  lies;  the 
truth  reveals  itself  in  proportion  to  our  patience  and  knowl- 
edge, diHcovoi-u  itself  kindly  to  our  plcmliiig,  and  leads  us, 
as  it  is  discovered,  into  deeper  trutha 

§  xxxvn.  Law  YI.  The  decaralion  must  be  shallow  in  cutting. 
Tlie  method  of  construction  being  thus  systematized,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  certain  style  of  decoration  must  arise  out  of  it» 
based  on  the  primal  condition  that  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  edifice  there  can  be  no  deep  cutting.  The  thin  sheets  of 
covering  stones  do  not  admit  of  it ;  we  must  not  cut  them 
through  to  the  bricks  ;  and  whatever  ornaments  we  engrave 
upon,  them  cannot»  therefore,  be  more  than  an  inch  deep  at 
the  utmost  Consider  for  an  instant  the  enormous  differences 
which  this  single  condition  compels  between  the  sculptund 
decoration  of  the  incrusted  style,  and  that  of  the  solid  stones 
of  the  North,  which  may  be  hacked  and  hewn  into  whatever 
cavernous  hollows  and  black  recesses  we  choose  ;  struck  into 
grim  darknesses  andgrotesqife  projections,  and  rugged  plough- 
ings  up  of  sinuous  furrows,  in  which  any  form  or  thought 
may  be  wrought  out  on  any  scale, — mighty  statues  with  robes 
of  rock  and  crowned  foreheads  burning  in  the  sim,  or  venom- 
ous goblins  and  stealthy  dragons  shrunk  into  lurking-places 
of  untraceable  shade :  think  of  this,  and  of  the  play  and  fi*ee- 
dom  given  to  the  sculptor's  hand  and  temper,  to  smite  out 
and  in,  hither  and  thither,  as  he  will ;  and  then  consider 
what  must  be  the  different  spirit  of  the  design  which  is  to  be 
wrought  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  film  of  marble,  where 
every  line  and  shadow  must  be  drawn  with  the  most  tender 
pencilling  and  cautious  resei-ve  of  resource, — where  even  tlie 
chisel  must  not  strike  hard,  lest  it  break  through  the  delicate 
stone,  nor  the  mind  be  permitted  in  any  impetuosity  of  con- 
ception inconsistent  with  the  fine  discipline  of  the  hand.  Con- 
sider that  whatever  animal  or  human  form  is  to  be  suggested, 
must  be  projected  on  a  fiat  surface  ;  that  all  the  features  of 
the  countenance,  the  folds  of  the  drapciy,  the  involutions  of 
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the  limbfl,  must  be  so  reduced  and  subdued  that  the  whole 
work  becomes  rather  a  piece  of  fine  drawing  than  of  sculptui*e ; 
and  then  follow  out,  until  you  begin  to  perceive  their  end- 
lessness, the  resulting  diflferences  of  character  which  will  be 
necessitated  in  every  part  of  the  ornamental  designs  of  these 
incrusted  churches,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Northern 
Bchoola    I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  a  few  of  them  oulv. 

§  xxxvtii.  The  firat  would  of  coui-so  bo  a  diminution  of  the 
builder's  dependence  upon  human  form  as  a  source  of  orna- 
ment :  since  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  form 
itself  is  the  loss  which  it  must  sustain  in  being  reduced  to  a 
shallow  and  linear  bas-relief,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
pressing it  at  all  under  such  conditions.  Whenever  sculpture 
can  be  solid,  the  nobler  characters  of  the  human  form  at  once 
lead  the  artist  to  aim  at  its  representation,  rather  than  at  that 
of  inferior  organisms ;  but  when  all  is  to  be  reduced  to  out- 
line, the  forms  of  flowers  and  lower  animals  are  always  more 
intelligible,  and  are  felt  to  approach  much  more  to  a  satisfac- 
tory rendering  of  the  objects  intended,  than  the  outlines  of 
the  human  body.  Tliis  inducement  to  seek  for  resources  of 
ornament  in  the  lower  fields  of  creation  was  poworlosR  in  the 
minds  of  the  groat  Pagan  nations,  Nincvito,  Greek,  or  Egyp- 
tian :  first,  because  their  thoughts  were  so  concentrated  on 
their  own  capacities  and  fates,  that  they  preferred  the  rudest 
suggestion  of  human  form  to  the  best  of  an  inferior  organism  ; 
secondly,  because  Uieir  constant  practice  in  solid  sculptui'e, 
often  colossal,  enabled  them  to  bring  a  vast  amount  of  science 
into  tlie  treatment  of  the  lines,  whether  of  the  low  relief,  the 
monochrome  vase,  or  shallow  hieroglyphic. 

§  XXXIX.  But  when  various  ideas  adverae  to  the  rej)rcsentr.- 
tion  of  animal,  and  especially  of  human,  form,  originating 
with  the  Arabs  and  iconoclast  Greeks,  had  begun  at  any  r.ito 
to  direct  tlio  buildcro*  minds  f*o  Beck  for  docorntivo  ifi:it^ri.'ilH 
in  inferior  types,  and  when  diminished  practice  in  solid  sciilpu- 
ure  had  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  find  artists  capable  of 
satisfactorily  reducing  the  high  organisms  to  their  elements 
ary  outlines,  the  choice  of  subject  for  surface  sculpture  would 
be  more  and  more  uninterruptedly  directed  to  floral  organ- 
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isms,  and  human  and  animal  form  would  become  diminiahed 
in  size,  frequency,  and  general  importance.  So  that,  while  in 
ibo  Northern  solid  architecture  we  constantly  find  the  effect 
of  itH  noblest  foiituros  dopondent  on  iiinges  of  statues,  often 
c  olossal,  and  full  of  absti'act  interest,  independent  of  their 
lU'chitectural  service,  in  the  Southern  incrusted  style  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  human  form  for  the  most  part  subordinate 
and  diminutive,  and  involved  among  designs  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  in  the  manner  of  which  endless  examples  liad  been 
furnished  by  the  fantastic  ornamentation  of  the  Bomans,  from 
which  the  incrusted  style  had  been  du*ectly  derived. 

§  XL.  Farther.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  his 
subject  must  be  reduced  to  absti'act  outUne  will  be  the  ten- 
/  dency  in  the  sculptor  to  abandon  naturalism  of  representa- 
tion, and  subordinate  every  form  to  architectural  service. 
Where  the  flower  or  animal  can  be  hewn  into  bold  relief, 
there  will  always  be  a  temptation  to  render  the  representa- 
tion of  it  more  complete  than  is  necessary,  or  even  to  intro- 
duce details  and  intricacies  inconsistent  with  simplicity  of 
distant  effect.  Very  often  a  worse  fault  than  this  is  commit- 
ted ;  and  in  the  endeavor  to  give  vitality  to  the  stone,  the 
original  ornamental  purpose  of  the  design  is  sacrificed  or  for- 
gotten. But  when  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  attempted,  and 
a  slight  outline  is  all  that  the  sculptor  can  command,  we  may 
anticipate  that  this  outline  will  be  composed  with  exquisite 
gi*ace  ;  and  tliat  the  richness  of  its  ornamental  arrangement 
will  atone  for  tlie  feebleness  of  its  power  of  portraiture.  On 
the  porch  of  a  I^orthem  cathedral  we  ipay  seek  for  the  images 
of  the  flowers  that  grow  in  the  neighboring  fields,  and  as  we 
watcli  with  wonder  the  grey  stones  that  fret  themselves  into 
tlioriiH,  and  soften  into  blossoms,  wo  may  care  litUo  that  tlioso 
knots  of  ornament,  as  wo  retire  from  them  to  contemplate  the 
whole  building,  appear  unconsidered  or  confused.  On  the 
iiKU'iiHtcd  building  we  must  expect  no  hucIl  doccptiou  of  tlio 
eye  or  thoughts.  It  may  sometimes  be  diflicult  to  dctorniine, 
from  the  involutions  of  its  linear  sculpture,  what  were  the 
natural  forms  which  oiiginally  suggested  them  :  but  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  the  grace  of  their  arrangement  will 
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nlvftjs  be  comDleto ;  Uint  there  will  not  be  a  line  in  them 
wbidi  oould  be  taken  away  without  injury,  nor  one  mmting 
which  could  be  added  with  advantage. 

§  xu.  Farther.  Wliite  the  sculptures  of  the  incrusted 
acliool  will  thus  be  generally  distinguished  by  care  nnd 
purity  rather  than  force,' and  will  be,  for  the  most  pati,  ut^ 
terly  wnntiiig  in~dei)th  of  shadow,  tliere  will  be  one  luenna  of 
ubtniiiiiiK  diirkiiOHS  itooulinvly  eiinplo  na\  obvintin,  and  ufton 
iu  tlio  Bouli>ior'B  iMWor.  Wlierover  ho  cau,  without  danger, 
leave  a  hollow  behind  hia  covering  slabs,  or  use  them,  like 
glass,  to  fill  on  aperture  in  the  trnll,  he  can,  by  piei-ciug  them 
with  boles,  obtain  points  or  spaces  of  intense  blackness  to 
contiiiat  with  the  light  tracing  of  the  rest  of  his  design.  And 
we  may  expect  to  find  this  artifice  used  the  more  extensively, 
because,  while  it  will  be  an  efiective  means  of  ornamentation 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  it  will  be  also  the  safest  woy 
of  admitting  light  to  the  interior,  still  totally  excluding  both 
rain  and  wind.  And  it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  archi- 
tect, tliua  familiai'ized  with  tlie  effect  of  black  and  sudden 
poinU  of  shadow,  wilt  often  eeek  to  carry  the  same  piinciple 
into  other  portions  of  his  ornamentation,  and  by  deep  drill- 
liolca,  or  perhaps  inlnid  portions  of  black  color,  to  refresh  tho 
eye  where  it  may  be  wearied  by  the  lightneas  of  tho  general 
handling. 

§  xLii.  Farther.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  tho  degree  in 
which  tlio  force  of  sculpture  is  subdued,  will  be  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  color  as  a  means  of  effect  or  constitu- 
ent of  beauty.  I  have  above  stated  that  tlie  incrusted  stylo 
was  the  only  ono  in  which  jierfcct  or  permanent  color  don- 
oration  was  ])os«ible.  It  is  also  the  only  ono  in  which  n 
true  system  of  color  decoi-atioii  was  ever  likely  to  be  invented. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  the  reader  must  permit  me  to  re- 
view with  mm«  nniT  tlii<  iiiU.iiro  of  tlio  prinripK-H  of  <:a1<>riiig 
adopted  by  Iho  Nortlicni  and  Southern  iialiuuu. 

g  xLiti.  I  believe  that  from  tlie  beginning  of  iiie  world  titers 
lian  novor  l>eou  a  Iruo  or  lliio  suliool  of  art  iu  which  C'Olor  waa 
dcHpised.  It  hns  often  liecii  imperfectly  attained  and  injuili- 
ciously  apidiod,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  ono  of  tho  oasentiul  sigA 
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of  life  in  a  school  of  art»  that  it  loves  color  ;  jgid  I  know  it  to 
be  one  of  the  firat  signs  of  death  in  the  Renaissance  schools, 
Unit  they  despise  color. 

Obsei*ve,  it  is  not  now  the  question  whether  our  Northern 
cathedrals  ore  better  with  color  or  without  Perhaps  the 
great  monotone  groy  of  Nature  and  of  Time  is  a  bettor  color 
than  any  that  the  human  hand  can  give  ;  but  that  is  nothing 
to  oui*  present  businesa  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  builders 
of  those  catliediiUs  laid  upon  them  the  biightest  colora  tliey 
could  obtain,  and  tliat  there  is  not,  as  fiu*  as  I  am  aware,  in 
Europe,  any  monument  of  a  truly  noble  school  which  has  not 
been  either  painted  all  over,  or  vigorously  touched  with  painty 
mosaic,  and  gilding  in  its  prominent  parts.  Tlius  far  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Gbths,  Arabs,  and  medioBvol  Christians  all  agree : 
none  of  them,  when  in  their  right  senses,  ever  think  of  doing 
without  paint ;  and  therefore,  when  I  said  above  tliat  the 
Venetians  wore  the  only  people  who  had  thoroughly  sym^Mi- 
thized  with  the  Arabs  in  Uiis  resi>ect,  I  referred,  first,  to  their 
intense  love  of  color,  which  led  them  to  lavisli  the  most  ex- 
pensive decorations  on  ordinary  dwelling-houses  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  that  perfection  of  the  color-instinct  in  them,  which 
enabled  them  to  render  whatever  they  did,  in  this  kind,  as 
just  in  principle  as  it  was  gorgeous  in  appliance.  It  is  this 
principle  of  theirs,  as  distinguislied  from  that  of  the  Northern 
builders,  which  we  have  finally  to  examine. 

§  xuv.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  fii'st  volume,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  architect  of  Bourges  Cathedral  hkcd  haw- 
thorn, and  that  the  porch  of  his  cathedi*al  was  therefore  dec- 
oittted  with  a  rich  wreath  of  it ;  but  another  of  the  predilec- 
tions of  that  architect  was  there  unnoticed,  namely,  that  ho 
'did  not  at  all  like  grey  hawthora,  but  prefen-ed  it  green,  and 
he  painted  it  green  accordingly,  as  bright  as  he  could.  The 
color  is  still  left  in  every  sheltered  interstice  of  the  foliage. 
He  had,  in  fact,  hardly  the  choice  of  any  other  color  ;  he  might 
have  gilded  the  thorns,  by  way  of  allegorizing  human  life,  but 
if  they  were  to  be  painted  at  all,  they  could  hardly  be  painted 
anything  but  green,  and  green  all  over.  People  would  have 
iSSeen  apt  to  object  to  any  pursuit  of  abstract  harmonies  of 


color,  which  might  have  induced  him  to  point  his  hawthorn 
blue. 

§  XLV.  In  the  same  way,  whenever  the  subject  of  the  sculpt- 
ure was  definite,  its  color  was  of  necessity  definite  also  ;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  builders,  it  often  became,  in 
consequence,  rather  the  means  of  explaining  and  animating 
the  stories  of  their  stone-work,  than  a  matter  of  abstract  deco- 
mtivo  science.  Flowers  wore  painted  red,  trees  green,  and 
faces  flesh-color ;  the  result  of  tlio  whole  being  often  far  more 
entertaining  than  beautiful.  And  also,  though  in  the  lines  of 
the  mouldings  and  the  decorations  of  shafts  or  vaults,  a  licher 
and  more  abstract  method  of  coloring  was  adopted  (aided  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  best  principles  of  color  in  early 
glass-painting),  the  vigorous  depths  of  shadow  in  the  Northern 
sculpture  confused  the  architect's  eye,  compelling  him  to  use 
violent  colors  in  the  recesses,  if  these  were  to  be  seen  as  color 
at  all,  and  thus  injured  his  perception  of  more  delicate  color 
harmonies  ;  so  that  in  innumerable  instances  it  becomes  veiy 
disputable  whether  monuments  even  of  the  best  times  were 
improved  by  the  color  bestowed  upon  them,  or  the  contraiy. 
But,  in  the  South,  the  flatness  and  compai'aiivcly  vague  forms 
of  tlio  BculptiUT,  while  tlioy  appeared  to  call  for  color  in  order 
to  enhance  their  interest,  presented  exivctly  the  conditionu 
which  would  set  it  ofT  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  breadth  of 
surface  displaying  even  the  most  delicate  tints  in  the  lights, 
and  faintuess  of  shadow  joining  with  the  most  delicate  and 
pearly  greys  of  color  harmony ;  while  tlie  subject  of  the  design 
being  in  nearly  all  cases  reduced  to  mere  intricacy  of  orna- 
mental lino,  might  be  colored  in  any  way  the  architect  chose 
without  any  loss  of  rationality.  Where  oak-leaves  and  roses 
were  carved  into  fresh  relief  and  perfect  bloom,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  paint  the  one  green  and  the  other  red ;  but  in  portions 
of  ornamentation  where  there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
definitely  construed  into  either  an  oak-loaf  or  a  rc)«o,  but  a 
mere  labyrinth  of  beautiful  lines,  becoming  hero  sometliing 
like  a  leaf,  and  there  something  like  a  flower,  the  whole  tnicory 
of  the  sculpture  might  be  left  white,  and  gi'oiinded  with  gold 
or  blue,  or  treated  in  any  other  maimer  best  h(u*nionizing  with 
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the  colors  around  it  And  as  the  necessarily  feeble  character 
of  the  sculpture  called  for  and  was  ready  to  display  the  best 
aiTangomcnts  of  color,  so  tlio  precious  marbles  in  tho  nrelii< 
tcct'a  liuudn  [^ive  hiiu  at  onco  tho  best  exuuiplcs  and  the  bchL 
means  of  color.  The  best  examples,  for  the  tints  of  all  natuml 
stones  are  as  exquisite  in  quality  as  endless  in  change ;  and 
the  best  means,  for  they  ai*e  all  permanent 

§  XLVL  JEiVery  motive  thus  concurred  in  ui'ging  him  to  the 
study  of  chromatic  decoration,  and  every  advantage  was  given 
liim  in  the  pui-miit  of  it ;  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when, 
as  presently  to  bo  noticed,  tho  ixalveLi  of  barbaric  Chiistianity 
could  only  bo  forcibly  appealed  to  by  the  help  of  colored  i)ict- 
ui*es :  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally,  the  architectu- 
ral construction  became  poi-tly  merged  in  pictorial  effect ;  and 
the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  regarded  less  as  a  temple  wherein 
to  pray,  than  as  itself  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  vast  illumi- 
nated missal,  bound  with  alabaster  instead  of  parchment, 
studded  with  poi*i)hyry  pillars  instead  of  jewels,  and  written 
within  and  without  in  letters  of  enamel  and  gold. 

§  XLViL  Law  VIL  That  the  impression  of  the  architecture  is 
not  to  be  dependent  on  size.  And  now  there  is  but  one  final 
consequence  to  be  deduced.  The  reader  understands,  I  trust, 
by  this  time,  that  tho  claims  of  these  several  parts  of  the  build- 
ing upon  his  attention  will  depend  upon  their  delicacy  of  de- 
sign, their  perfection  of  color,  their  preciousncss  of  material, 
and  their  legendary  interest  All  these  qualities  are  indepen- 
dent of  size,  and  partly  even  inconsistent  with  it.  Neither  deli- 
cacy of  surface  sculpture,  nor  subtle  gradations  of  color,  con 
be  appreciated  by  the  eye  at  a  distance  ;  and  since  we  have 
seen  that  our  sculpture  is  generally  to  be  only  an  inch  or  two 
in  depth,  and  that  our  coloring  is  in  gi-eat  part  to  be  produced 
with  the  soft  tints  and  veins  of  natiuid  stones,  it  will  follow 
necessarily  that  none  of  the  parts  of  the  building  can  be  re- 
moved fai'  from  the  eye,  and  therefore  that  the  whole  mass  of 
it  cannot  be  large.  It  is  not  even  desirable  that  it  should  be 
so  ;  for  the  temper  in  which  the  mind  addresses  itself  to  con- 
template minute  and  beautiful  detiiils  is  altogether  different 
from  that  in  which  it  submits  itself  to  vague  impressions  of 
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epaoe  and  size.  And  therefore  we  must  not  be  disappointed, 
>^ut  grateful,  when  we  find  all  the  best  work  of  the  building 
concentrated  within  a  space  comparatively  small ;  and  that,  for 
the  great  cliff-like  buttresses  and  mighty  piers  of  the  North, 
shooting  up  into  indiscernible  height,  we  haye  here  low  walls 
spread  before  us  like  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  shafts  whose 
capitals  wo  may  touch  with  our  hand^ 

§  xT.viH.  The  due  considemtioli  of  tlio  piinoiplos  above 
stated  will  ouablo  the  traveller  to  judge  with  more  candor  and 
justice  of  the  architecture  of  St  Mai-k's  than  usually  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  prejudices  necessitated  by  familiarity  with  the  very  differ- 
ent schools  of  Northern  art  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
lay  also  before  the  general  reader  some  exemplification  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  strange  principles  are  developed  in  the 
lovely  building.  But  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  nobility  of 
any  work,  is  the  difficulty  of  conveying  a  just  impression  of 
it ;  and  wherever  I  have  occasion  to  bestow  high  praise,  there 
it  is  exactly  most  dangerous  for  me  to  endeavor  to  illustrate 
my  meaning,  except  by  reference  to  the  work  itself.  And,  in 
fact,  the  principal  reason  why  architectural  criticism  is  at  this 
day  so  far  behind  all  other,  is  the  impossibility  of  illustrating 
the  best  architecture  faithfully.  Of  the  various  schools  of 
painting,  examples  are  accessible  to  every  one,  and  reference 
to  the  works  themselves  is  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of 
criticism  ;  but  Uiere  is  nothing  like  St  Mark's  or  the  Ducal 
Palace  to  be  referred  to  in  the  National  Qallery,  and  no  faith- 
ful illnsh-ation  of  them  is  possible  on  the  scale  of  such  a  vol- 
ume as  thia  And  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  on  any  scale. 
Notliitig  is  so  rare  in  art,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
as  a  fair  illustration  of  ai*chitecture ;  peifecl  illustration  of  it 
does  not  exist.  For  all  good  architecture  depends  upon  the 
adax>^'iitiou  of  its  chiselling  to  the  effect  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  eye ;  and  to  render  the  peculiar  confusion  in  the 
midst  of  order,  and  uncertainty  in  the  midst  of  decision,  and 
mystery  hi  the  midst  of  trenchant  linos,  which  are  the  i*esult 
of  distance,  together  with  perfect  expi*ession  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  design,  requires  the  skill  of  the  most  admirable 
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artist^  devoted  to  the  work  with  the  most  severe  coDScientious- 
iiess,  neither  the  skill  nor  the  detennination  Imving  ah  yot 
boon  given  to  the  subject  And  in  the  illustiiiiion  of  det4ulM, 
every  buihling  of  any  pretensions  to  high  architectuml  mnk 
would  require  a  volume  of  plates,  and  those  finished  with 
oxtruordinury  care.  With  respect  to  the  two  buildings  wliic:1i 
are  tlie  principal  subjects  of  the  present  volume,  St  Mai'k*s 
and  the  Ducal  Palace,  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  do 
them  the  slightest  justice  by  any  kind  of  portraiture  ;  and  I 
abandoned  Uie  endeavor  in  the  case  of  the  ktter  with  less  re- 
gret, because  in  the  new  Crystal  Palace  (as  Uie  poetical  pubHc 
insist  upon  calling  it,  though  it  is  neither  a  palace,  nor  of  ciys- 
tal)  there  will  be  placed,  I  believe,  a  noble  cast  of  one  of  its 
angle&  As  for  St  Mark's,  the  effort  was  hopeless  from  the 
beginning.  For  its  e£fect  dex>ends  not  only  upon  the  most 
delicate  sculptui*e  in  every  part,  but,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
eminently  on  its  color  also,  and  that  the  most  subtle,  vm*i- 
able,  inexpressible  color  in  the  world, — the  color  of  glass,  of 
transparent  alabaster,  of  polished  marble,  and  lustrous  gold. 
It  would  be  easier  to  illustrate  a  crest  of  Scottish  mountain, 
with  its  purple  heather  and  pale  harebells  at  their  fullest  and 
fairest,  or  a  glade  of  Jura  forest,  with  its  floor  of  anemone  and 
moss,  than  a  single  portico  of  St.  Mark's.  Tlie  fragment  of 
one  of  its  archivolts,  given  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  opposite  Plate, 
is  not  to  illustrate  the  thing  itself,  but  to  illustrate  the  impos- 
sibiUty  of  illustration. 

§  xux.  It  is  left  a  fragment,  in  order  to  get  it  on  a  larger 
scale  ;  and  yet  even  on  this  scale  it  is  too  small  to  show  the 
sharp  folds  and  points  of  the  marble  vine-leaves  with  sufficient 
clearness.  The  gi*ound  of  it  is  gold,  the  sculpture  in  the 
spandrils  is  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  rarely  so 
much.  It  is  ill  fact  nothing  more  tlmn  an  exquisite  Hkcicliin*^ 
of  outlines  in  marble,  to  about  the  same  depth  as  in  the  Elgin 
frieze  ;  tlie  draperies,  however,  being  filled  with  close  folds, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Byzantine  pictures,  folds  especially 
necessary  here,  as  large  masses  could  not  be  expressed  in  the 
shallow  sculpture  without  becoming  insipid  ;  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  folds  is  always  most  beautiful,  and  often  opposed 
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by  brood  and  simple  spaces,  like  that  obtained  by  the  scroll 
in  the  hand  of  the  prophet,  seen  in  the  plate. 

The  balls  in  the  archivolt  pi*oject  considerably,  and  the  in- 
terstices between  their  interwoven  bands  of  marble  are  filled 
>nth  colors  like  the  illuminations  of  a  manuscript;  violet, 
crimson,  blue,  gold,  and  green  alternately :  but  no  green  is 
ever  used  without  an  intermixture  of  blue  pieces  in  the  mo- 
Haicy  nor  any  blno  without  a  little  C/Cntro  of  invlo  groon  ;  Romo- 
iiinoH  only  a  single  piece  of  glass  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square, 
so  subtle  was  the  feeling  for  color  which  was  thus  to  be  satis- 
fied.* The  intermediate  circles  have  golden  stars  set  on  an 
azure  ground,  varied  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  small 
crosses  seen  in  the  intervals  are  alternately  blue  and  subdued 
scarlet^  with  two  small  circles  of  white  set  in  the  golden 
ground  above  and  beneath  them,  each  only  about  half  an  inch 
across  (this  work,  remember,  being  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  twenty  feet  above  the  eye),  while  the  blue 
crosses  have  each  a  pale  green  centre.  Of  all  this  exquisitely 
mingled  hue,  no  plate,  however  large  or  expensive,  could  give 
any  adequate  conception ;  but,  if  the  reader  will  supply  in 
i machination  to  the  engraving  what  he  supplies  to  a  common 
woodcut  of  a  group  of  flowers,  the  decision  of  the  roRj)cctivo 
merits  of  modem  and  of  Byzantine  architectui*e  may  he  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  this  fragment  of  St.  Mark's  alone. 

From  the  vine-leaves  of  that  archivolt,  though  there  is  no 
direct  imitation  of  nature  in  them,  but  on  the  contrary  a  stu- 
dious subjection  to  architectural  purpose  more  particularly 
to  be  noticed  hereafter,  we  may  yet  receive  the  same  kind 
of  pleasure  which  we  have  in  seeing  true  vine-leaves  and 
wreathed  branches  traced  upon  golden  light ;  its  stars  upon 
their  azure  ground  ought  to  make  us  remember,  as  its  builder 
remembered,  the  stars  that  ascend  and  fall  in  the  great  arch 
of  the  sky :  and  I  boHovo  ihnt  stars,  aTid  bonglm,  and  leaves, 
and  bright  colors  are  everlastingly  lovely,  and  to  be  by  all 

*  Tlio  fact  is,  that  no  two  tofwern)  of  the  gInsR  are  exactly  of  the  Bamo 
tint,  the  groena  being  all  varied  with  blues,  tlie  hhies  of  dilToront  doptliB, 
the  reds  of  different  olearnesi,  bo  tliat  the  effect  of  eaoh  mass  of  color  is 
full  of  variety,  like  tlie  8lixi>lod  color  of  a  fruit  piece. 
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men  beloyed ;  and,  moreover,  that  church  walls  giimly  seared 
with  squared  lines,  ore  not  better  nor  nobler  things  than 
these.  I  believe  the  man  who  designed  and  the  men  who  de- 
lighted in  tliat  archivolt  to  have  been  >Yiue,  happy,  and  holy. 
Let  the  reader  look  back  to  the  ai*chivolt  I  have  ali*eady  given 
out  of  the  streets  of  London  (Plate  XIIL  Vol.  L),  and  see  what 
there  is  in  it  to  make  us  any  of  the  three.  Let  him  remem- 
ber that  the  men  who  design  such  work  as  tliat  call  St  Mark's 
f^  barbaric  monstrosity,  and  let  him  judge  between  us. 

§  L.  Some  farther  details  of  the  St  Mark's  architecture,  and 
especially  a  geuei*al  account  of  Byzantine  capitals,  and  of  the 
principal  ones  at  the  angles  of  Uie  church,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  chapter.*  Here  I  must  pass  on  to  the  second 
part  of  our  immediate  subject,  namely,  the  inquiry  how  far 
the  exquisite  and  varied  ornament  of  St  Mark's  fits  it,  as  a 
Temple,  for  its  sacred  purpose,  and  would  be  applicable  in 
the  churches  of  modem  timea  We  have  here  evidently  two 
questions :  the  first,  that  wide  and  continually  agitated  one, 
whether  richness  of  ornament  be  right  in  churches  at  all ;  the 
second,  whether  the  ornament  of  St  Mark's  be  of  a  truly  ec- 
clesiastical and  Christian  character. 

§  u.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architect- 
ure "  I  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  reasons  why 
churches  ought  to  be  richly  adorned,  as  being  tlie  only  places 
in  which  the  desire  of  offering  a  portion  of  all  precious  things 
to  God  could  bo  legitimately  expressed.  But  I  left  wholly 
untouched  the  question  :  whether  the  church,  as  such,  stood 
in  need  of  adornment,  or  would  be  better  fitted  for  its  pur- 
poses by  possessing  it.  This  question  I  would  now  ask  the 
reader  to  deal  witli  briefly  and  ci^ididly. 

The  chief  difUoulty  in  deciding  it  has  arisen  fi*oni  its  being 
always  presented  to  us  in  an  unfair  form.  It  is  asked  of  us, 
or  we  ask  of  ourselves,  whether  the  sensation  which  we  now 
feel  in  passing  from  our  own  modern  dwelling-house,  through 
a  newly  built  atrect,  into  a  ciithedral  of  tho  thirteenth  centui*}', 

*  Some  illustration,  also,  of  wliat  was  said  in  §  xxxiii.  above,  respect- 
ing the  value  o(  the  shafts  of  St.  Mark's  as  large  jewels,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  9,  •* Shafts  of  St.  Mark's." 
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be  safe  or  desirnUe  M  a  preptti-ntiou  for  public  worship.  But 
ve  never  ash  wlietlier  that  eenaation  was  at  all  calculated  upon 
by  the  builders  of  the  cathedmL 

§  Lu.  Now  I  do  not  saj  that  the  conbrost  of  the  aadent 
with  the  modem  building,  and  the  strangeness  with  which 
the  earlier  architectural  forms  tall  upon  tlie  eye,  are  at  (his 
<1ny  disndvantngooiia  But  I  do  say,  tliat  tlioir  efToct,  what- 
cvnr  it  ninjr  bo,  was  nntircly  iiiicidontritoti  \\\Ka\  by  ilio  old 
builder.  Uo  ondoitTorod  to  uoko  liia  work  boautifu],  1)ut 
never  expected  it  to  be  strange.  And  we  incapacitate  our- 
sdves  altogether  from  fair  judgment  of  its  intention,  if  we  for- 
get that,  when  it  was  built,  it  rose  iu  the  midst  of  other  work 
fanciful  and  beautiful  as  itself;  that  every  dwelling-house  in 
the  middle  ages  was  rich  with  the  some  ornaments  and  quaint 
with  the  same  grotesques  which  fretted  the  porches  or  ani- 
mated the  gargoyles  of  the  cathedral ;  that  what  we  now  i-e- 
gard  witli  doubt  and  wonder,  as  well  as  with  delight,  was  then 
the  Tiatund  continuatiou,  into  the  principal  edifice  of  the  city, 
of  a  style  which  was  familiar  to  every  eye  throughout  all  its 
lanes  and  streets  ;  and  that  the  architect  hail  often  no  mni-e 
idea  of  producing  a  pcciiharly  devotionid  iinproaaion  by  tlio 
richest  color  and  the  most  chibomto  carving,  tlinn  tlio  builder  . 
of  ft  modern  meeting-liouso  lias  by  his  wlut«-wa8lio<l  walls  and 
square-cut  casementa.* 

g  Liii.  Let  the  reader  fix  this  great  fact  well  in  his  mind, 
and  then  follow  out  its  important  corollaries.  Wo  attach,  in 
modeiii  daya,  a  kind  of  sacredneea  to  the  pointed  arch  and  tlie 
groined  roof,  because,  while  we  look  habitually  out  of  square 
wiudows  and  live  under  flat  ceilings,  we  meet  with  the  more 
beautiful  forms  in  the  ruins  of  our  abbeys.  But  when  those 
abbeys  were  built,  the  pointed  arch  was  used  for  every  shop 
door,  OS  well  as  for  that  of  the  cloister,  and  tlie  feudal  baron 
and  frccl>oi)tor  fonHtod,  nx  l.lifi  monk  sang,  under  vtudtml  ronfrt ; 
not  because  the  vatiRtiig  was  thought  especially  appropriate  to 
either  the  revel  or  psalm,  but  because  it  was  tlieu  the  form  in 
which  a  strong  roof  was  easiest  built  Wo  Irnvo  dcntmyod  tlie 
gooilly  arcliitoctnre  of  our  citios ;  wo  linvo  substituted  one 
■  S«e  the  farther  notice  of  thli  tiibjeot  Id  VoL  UL  Ch*p.  iv: 
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wholly  devoid  of  beauty  or  meaning ;  and  then  we  reason  re- 
cpocting  the  strnuge  oiTect  upon  our  minds  of  the  fi*agmont« 
which,  furtuiiatiily,  wo  have  loft  in  om*  churches,  as  if  ilioso 
churches  hml  always  been  designed  to  stand  out  in  sti-uug 
relief  from  all  the  buildings  around  them,  and  Qothic  archi- 
toctuix)  luul  idwiiys  been,  what  it  is  now,  a  religious  language, 
like  Monkish  Latin.  Most  i*eaders  know,  if  they  would  arouse 
their  knowledge,  that  this  was  not  so  ;  but  they  take  no  pains  ^ 
to  reason  the  matter  out :  they  abandon  themselves  drowsily 
to  Uio  impression  that  Ootliio  is  a  peculiarly  ecclesiastical 
stylo ;  and  sometimes,  even,  that  richness  in  church  ornament 
is  a  condition  or  furtherance  of  the  Komish  religion.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  become  so  in  modem  times :  for  there  being 
no  beauty  in  our  recent  ai*cliitecture,  and  much  in  the  remains 
of  the  past,  and  these  remains  being  almost  exclusively  eccle- 
siastical, the  High  Church  and  Romanist  parties  have  not  been 
slow  in  availing  themselves  of  Uie  natuml  instincts  which  wore 
deprived  of  all  food  except  from  this  source ;  and  have  will- 
ingly pi'omulgated  the  theory,  that  because  all  the  good 
architecture  that  is  now  left  is  expressive  of  High  Ghunih  or 
Bomanist  doctrines,  all  good  architecture  ever  has  been  and 
must  be  so, — a  piece  of  absurdity  from  which,  though  here 
and  there  a  country  clergyman  may  innocently  beUeve  it,  I 
hope  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  will  soon  manfully  quit 
itself.  It  needs  but  little  inquiry  into  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
to  ascertain  what,  once  for  all,  I  would  desire  here  cleiuly  and 
forcibly  to  assert,  that  wherever  Ohiistian  church  architecture 
has  been  good  and  lovely,  it  has  been  merely  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  common  dwelling-house  architecture  of  the 
period  ;  that  when  the  pointed  aich  was  used  in  tlie  sti*cct,  it 
was  used  in  the  churgh ;  when  the  round  arch  was  used  in 
the  street,  it  was  used  in  the  church  ;  when  the  pinnacle  was 
set  over  the  garret  window,  it  was  set  over  the  belfry  tower  ; 
when  the  flat  roof  was  used  for  the  drawing-room,  it  was  used 
for  the  nave.  There  is  no  sacredness  in  round  arches,  nor  in 
pointed ;  none  in  pinnacles,  nor  in  buttresses  ;  none  in  pil- 
lai's,  nor  in  traceries.  Churches  were  larger  than  most  other 
buildings,  because  they  had  to  hold  more  people ;  they  were 
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more  adorned  t!ian  most  other  buildings,  because  they  weie 
safer  from  violence,  and  were  the  fitting  subjects  of  devotional 
oflering :  but  they  were  never  built  in  any  separate,  mystical^ 
^  and  i*eligiouB  style  ;  they  were  built  in  the  manner  that  was 
common  and  fiuniliar  to  everybody  at  the  time.  The  flam- 
boyant traceries  that  adorn  the  fa9ade  of  Bouen  Cathedral 
liad  once  their  fellows  in  every  window  of  every  house  in  the 
nuirkot-plneo ;  the  sculptures  Uiftt  adorn  the  i>orchos  of  St 
Mark's  had  onco  tlioir  match  on  the  walls  of  every  palace  on 
the  Qrand  Oanal ;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  church 
and  the  dwelling-house  was,  that  there  existed  a  symbolical 
meaning  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  all  buildings 
meant  for  worship,  and  that  the  painting  or  sculpture  was,  in 
the  one  case,  less  frequently  of  profane  subject  than  in  the 
other.  A  more  severe  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  :  for  secu- 
lar history  was  constantly  introduced  into  church  architecture; 
and  sacred  liistory  or  allusion  generally  formed  at  least  one 
half  of  the  ornament  of  the  dwelling-house. 

§  uv.  This  fact  is  so  important,  and  so  little  considered, 
that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  some  length, 
and  accurately  marking  the  limits  of  the  assertion  I  have 
mado.  I  do  not  moan  that  every  dwolIing-houHO  of  modiieval 
cities  was  as  richly  adorned  and  as  exquisite  in  composition  as 
the  fronts  of  their  cathedrals,  but  that  they  presented  features 
of  the  same  kind,  often  in  parts  quite  as  beautiful ;  and  that 
the  churches  were  not  separated  by  any  change  of  style  from 
the  buildings  round  them,  as  they  ai*e  now,  but  were  merely 
more  finished  and  full  examples  of  a  universal  style,  rising  out 
of  the  confused  sti-eets  of  the  city  as  an  oak  tree  does  out  of 
an  oak  copse,  not  differing  in  leafage,  but  in  size  and  sym- 
metiy.  Of  course  the  quainter  and  smaller  forms  of  turret 
and  window  necessary  for  domestic  service,  the  inferior  ma- 
terials,  often  wood  instead  of  stone,  and  tlio  fancy  of  the  in- 
habitants, which  had  free  play  in  the  design,  introduced  odd- 
noases,  vulgarities,  and  variations  into  liouso  architecture, 
which  were  provontod  by  the  irmlitions,  the  weidth,  and  the 
skill  of  the  monks  and  freemasons  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
conditions  of  vaulting,  buttressing^  and  arch  and  tower  build- 
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ing,  were  oeoessitated  by  the  mere  size  of  the  cathedral,  of 
whioh  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  examples  elsewhere.  But 
there  wm  uothiug  more  iu  those  features  Uum  tlie  achiptatiou 
of  mochauical  sldll  to  vaster  roquirumuuts  ;  there  was  nothing 
intended  to  be,  or  felt  to  be,  especially  ecclesiastical  in  any  of 
the  forms  so  devolojjed ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  village 
and  city,  when  they  furnished  funds  for  the  decoration  of 
their  church,  desired  merely  to  adoini  the  house  of  God  as 
they  adomed  their  own,  only  a  little  more  richly,  and  witli  a 
somewhat  graver  temper  in  the  subjects  of  the  cai-ving.  Even 
this  last  difference  is  not  always  cleai'ly  discernible  :  all  man- 
ner of  ribaldiy  occurs  in  the  details  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  the  North,  and  at  the  time  when  the  best  of  them  were 
built»  every  man's  house  was  a  kind  of  temple  ;  a  figure  of  the 
Hadonna,  or  of  Christ,  almost  always  occupied  a  niche  over 
the  principal  door,  and  the  Old  Testament  histories  were 
curiously  interpolated  amidst  the  grotesques  of  the  brackets 
and  the  gablea 

§  Lv,  And  the  reader  will  now  perceive  that  the  question 
respecting  fitness  of  chui*ch  decoration  rests  in  reality  on 
totally  diffei*ent  grounds  fix>m  those  commonly  made  founda- 
tions of  argument  So  long  as  our  streets  arc  walled  with  bai*- 
ron  brick,  and  our  eyes  rest  continually,  iu  our  daily  life,  on 
objects  utterly  ugly,  or  of  inconsistent  and  uieauingloss  design, 
it  may  be  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  faculties  of  eye 
and  mind  which  are  capable  of  perceiving  beauty,  having  been 
left  without  food  during  the  whole  of  our  active  life,  should 
be  suddenly  feasted  upon  entering  a  place  of  worship  ;  and 
jpolor,  and  music,  and  sculpture  should  delight  the  senses,  and 
stu'  the  cariosity  of  mon  unaccustomed  to  hucIi  appetvl,  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  requhml  to  compose  thomselvcs  for 
acts  of  devotion  ;— this,  I  sivy,  may  bo  a  doubtful  question  : 
but  it  cannot  be  a  question  at  all,  that  if  once  familiarized 
with  beautiful  form  and  color,  and  accustomed  to  see  in  >Y]iat- 
over  human  hands  have  executed  for  us,  even  for  the  lowest 
services,  evidence  of  noble  thought  and  admirable  skill,  we 
shall  desire  to  see  this  evidence  also  in  whatever  is  built  or 
labored  for  the  house  of  prayer  ;  that  the  absence  of  the  ac- 
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customed  loveliuess  would  disturb  instead  of  assisting  devo- 
tion ;  and  that  we  should  feel  it  as  vain  to  ask  whether,  with 
our  own  house  full  of  goodi}'  craftsmanship,  we  should  wor- 
ship Qod  in  a  house  destitute  of  it^  as  to  ask  whether  a  pilgrim 
whose  day's  journey  liad  led  him  through  fair  woods  and  by 
sweet  waters,  must  at  evening  turn  aside  into  some  baiTen 
place  to  pray. 

§  Lvi.  Then  tlio  second  question  submitted  to  us,  wlioUier 
the  ornament  of  St  Mark's  be  truly  ecclesiastical  and  Chris- 
tian, is  evidently  determined  together  with  the  first ;  for,  if 
not  only  the  permission  of  ornament  at  all,  bu^  the  beautiful 
execution  of  it,  be  dependent  on  our  being  fadliliar  with  it  in 
daily  life,  i\>  will  follow  that  no  stylo  of  noble  architecture  can 
be  exclusively  ecclesiasticaL  It  must  be  practised  in  the  dwell- 
ing before  it  be  perfected  in  the  church,  and  it  is  the  test  of  a 
noble  style  that  it  shall  be  applicable  to  both  ;  for  if  essen- 
tially false  and  ignoble,  it  may  be  made  to  fit  the  dwelling- 
house,  but  never  can  be  made  to  fit  the  church :  and  just  as 
there  are  many  principles  which  will  beai*  the  light  of  the 
world's  opinion,  yet  will  not  bear  the  light  of  Gk>d's  woi^, 
while  all  principles  which  will  bear  the  test  of  Scripture  will 
also  bear  that  of  practice,  so  in  architecture  there  ai*o  many 
forms  which  expediency  and  convenience  may  apparently  jus- 
tify, or  at  least  render  endurable,  in  daily  use,  which  will  yet 
be  found  offensive  the  moment  they  are  used  for  church  service ; 
but  there  are  none  good  for  church  service,  which  cannot  bear 
daily  use.  Thus  the  Eenaissauce  manner  of  building  is  a  con- 
venient style  for  dwelling-houses,  but  the  natural  sense  of  all 
religious  men  causes  them  to  turn  from  it  with  ]>am  when  it 
has  been  used  in  cliurchos ;  and  Uiis  has  given  lise  to  the 
popular  idea  that  the  lioman  style  is  good  for  houses  and  the 
Gothic  for  churches.  This  is  not  so  ;  the  Roman  style  is  es- 
Rcntially  base,  and  we  can  bear  wiUi  it  only  so  long  as  it  gives 
iiH  convenient  windows  and  spacious  rooms  ;  the  moment  the 
question  of  convenience  is  sot  aside,  and  the  expression  or 
beauty  of  the  stylo  is  taiod  by  its  being  usoil  in  a  church,  we 
find  it  fail.  But  because  the  Qotliic  and  Byzantine  stylos  are 
fit  for  churches  they  are  not  tlierofore  less  lit  for  dwellings. 
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They  are  in  the  highest  eenae  fit  and  good  for  both,  nor  were 
tlioy  ever  brought  to  perfection  ezoept  whore  they  wore  used 
for  l)oUu 

§  LviL  But  there  is  one  character  of  Byxautiue  woric  whidi, 
according  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  employed,  may  be  con- 
Biilerad  as  eithor  fitting  or  unfitting  it  for  diatiuoUy  oodeaiMii- 
tical  purposes ;  I  mean  the  essentially  pictorial  character  of  its 
decoration.  We  have  abeady  seen  what  large  surfaces  it 
leaves  roid  of  bold  architectural  features,  to  be  rendered 
interesting  merely  by  surface  ornament  or  sculpture.  In  this 
\  respect  Bysantine  work  differs  essentially  from  pure  Gothic 
I  sfyles^  which  are  capable  of  filling  every  vacant  qpace  by  feat- 
/  urea  purely  architectural,  and  may  be  rendered,  if  we  please, 
I  altogether  independent  of  pictorial  aid.  A  Gbtluc  church  may 
be  rendered  impressive  by  mere  successions  of  arches^  accumu- 
liitions  of  niches,  and  entanglements  of  tracery.  But  a  Byzan- 
tine church  itNiuircH  expression  and  interesting  docomtiou 
over  vast  plane  siurfiices^— decoration  which  becomes  noble 
only  by  becoming  pictorial ;  that  is  to  say,  by  representing 
natural  objects, — men,  animals,  or  flowera  And,  therefore, 
the  question  whether  the  Byzantine  style  be  fit  for  church 
service  in  modem  days,  becomes  involved  in  the  inquiry,  what 
effect  upon  religion  has  been  or  may  yet  be  produced  by  pic- 
torial art^  and  especially  by  the  art  of  the  mosaicist  ? 

§Lvni.  The  more  I  have  examined  the  subject  the  more 
dangerous  I  have  found  it  to  dogmatize  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  art  which  is  likely,  at  a  given  period,  to  be  most 
useful  to  the  cause  of  religion.  One  great  fact  first  meets  me. 
I  cannot  answer  for  the  experience  of  others,  but  I  never  yet 
met  with  a  Christian  whose  heart  Avas  thoroughly  set  upon  tlie 
world  to  come,  and,  so  for  as  human  judgment  could  pix)- 
nouuoe,  perfect  and  right  before  Goil,  wlio  ciu*ed  about  ai*t  at 
all.  I  have  known  8evei*al  very  noble  Christian  men  who  loved 
it  intensely,  but  in  them  there  was  always  ti*aceable  some  en- 
tanglement of  the  thoughts  \ni\\  the  matters  of  tliitt  world, 
causing  Uiem  to  fnll  into  strange  distresses  and  doubts,  and 
often  leading  them  into  what  they  tliemselves  would  confess  to 
be  errors  in  understanding,  or  even  failures  in  duty.    I  do  not 
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say  that  theso'  men  may  not,  many  of  them,  be  in  very  deed 
nobler  than  those  whose  conduct  is  more  consistent ;  they  may 
be  more  tender  in  tiie  tone  of  all  their  feelings,  and  fuiher- 
sighted  in  soul,  and  for  that  very  reason  exposed  to  greater 
triids  and  fears,  than  those  whose  hardier  frame  and  naturally  i 
narrower  vision  enable  them  with  less  effort  to  give  their 
luinds  to  Ood  and  walk  wiUi  Him.  But  still,  the  general  fact 
is  indeed  so,  that  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  seemed  alio- 
gether  light  and  calm  in  faith,  who  seriously  cared  about  art ; 
and  when  casually  moved  by  it,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
beforehand  by  what  class  of  art  this  impression  will  on  such 
men  be  made.  Very  often  it  is  by  a  theatrical  commonplace, 
more  frequently  still  by  fidse  sentiment  I  t)elieve  Uiat  the 
four  paintcra  who  have  had,  and  still  have,  the  most  influence, 
such  as  it  is,  on  the  ordinary  Protestant  Christian  mind,  are 
Carlo  Dolci,  Guercino,  Benjamin  West^  and  John  Maiiin. 
Riphacl,  much  as  he  is  talked  about,  is,  I  believe  in  very  fact^ 
i*ni'ely  looked  at  by  religious  people  ;  much  less  his  master,  or 
any  of  the  truly  great  religious  men  of  old.  But  a  smooth 
Magdalen  of  Carlo  Dolci  with  a  tear  on  each  cheek,  or  a  Ouer- 
cino  Chiist  or  St  John,  or  a  Spripture  illustration  of  West's, 
or  a  black  cloud  with  a  flash  of  lightning  in  it  of  Martin's, 
rarely  foils  of  being  verily,  often  deeply,  felt  for  the  time. 

§  Lix.  There  are  indeed  many  very  evident  reasons  for  this ; 
the  chief  one  being  that,  as  all  truly  great  religious  painters 
have  been  hearty  Ilomanists,  there  ai-e  none  of  their  works 
which  do  not  embody,  in  some  portions  of  them,  definitely 
Romanist  doctrines  The  Protestant  mind  is  instantly  struck 
by  these,  and  offended  by  them,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  enter- 
ing, or  at  least  rendered  indisposed  to  enter,  farther  into  the 
heart  of  the  work,  or  to  the  discovering  those  deeper  charac- 
ters of  it,  which  are  not  Bomanist,  but  Christian,  in  the  ever- 
lusting  R011R0  and  power  of  Christianity.  Thus  moRt  Pi*ot*OH- 
tonts,  entering  for  the  firet  time  a  Pai-odise  of  Angelica,  would 
be  irrevocably  olTondod  by  finding  that  the  first  person  the 
painter  wished  tlioni  t<)  Bi)oak  to  was  St  Dominic ;  and  would 
retire  from  such  a  heaven  as  speedily  as  |K)8siblo, — not  giving 
themselves  time  to  discover,  that  whether  dressed  in  block,  or 
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or  grejt  nd  bj  whatoTer  mune  in  the  enlendar  they 
might  bo  oallecly  the  figures  that  filled  that  Angelioo  heaTen 
were  indeed  more  aointlyi  and  pure^  and  /all  of  lore  in  eTOiy 
featore,  than  any  that  the  huu^an  hand  ever  traced  before  or 
rince.  And  thus  ProtestantiBm,  having  fooUshly  sought  for 
the  littte  help  it  roquiroM  at  the  hand  of  pointing  from  the 
men  who  embodied  no  OathoUo  doctrine,  has  been  reduced  to 
receive  it  from  those  who  believed  neither  Oatholioism  nor 
rrotostantism,  but  who  road  the  Bible  in  soaroh  of  the  pict- 
uroiique.  Wo  thus  refuse  ^  regard  the  iMiiuters  who  paused 
their  lives  in  iwayori  but  are  perfectly  ready  to  be  taught  by 
those  who  spent  them  in  debauchery.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  popular  Ftotestant  picture  than  Salvator^s  "  Witch  of 
Endor,**  of  which  the  subject  vras  chosen  by  the  painter  simjdy 
because^  under  the  names  of  Saul  and  the  Sorceress^  he  could 
p^t  a  captain  of  banditti,  and  a  Neapolitan  hag. 

I XJL  The  foot  see^  to  be  that  strength  of  religious  feel- 
ipg  iM  capal^le  of  supplying  for  itself  whatever  is  wanting  in 
the  rudest  suggestions  of  art^  and  will  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
puriiy  what  is  coarse  ipto  inoffensiveness,  or,  on  the  other, 
iBise  what  i^  feeble  into  impressiveuesa  Probably  all  art^  as 
such,  is  unsatisfactory  to  it ;  and  the  effort  which  it  makes  to 
supply  the  void  will  be  induced  rather  by  association  and  acci- 
dent than  by  the  real  merit  of  the  work  submitted  to  it  The 
likeness  to  a  beloved  fiiend,  the  correspondence  with  a  ha-* 
bitn^d  conceptioD,  Uie  fi'eedom  from  any  stiunge  or  offensive 
particularity,  and^  above  all,  ou  interesting  choice  of  incident^ 
wUl  win  admiration  for  a  picture  when  the  noblest  efforts  of 
religious  imagination  would  otherwise  fail  of  power.  How 
much  more,  when  to  tlio  quick  capacity  of  emotion  is  joined 
n  childish  trust  that  tho  picturo  does  iudoeil  roprosont  a  fact ! 
It  matters  little  whothor  llio  fact  bo  woll  or  ill  told ;  the 
moment  we  believe  the  picture  to  be  true,  we  complain  little 
of  its  being  ill-painted.  Let  it  be  considered  for  a  moment, 
whether  the  child,  with  its  colored  print,  inquiring  eagerly 
and  gravely  which  is  Joseph,  and  which  is  Benjamin,  is  not 
more  capable  of  receiving  a  strong,  even  a  sublime,  impression 
^m  the  rude  symbol  which  it  invests  with  reality  by  its  own 
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effort,  than  the  connoisBeur  who  admires  the  grouping  of  ibe 
three  figures  in  Baphaers  "  Telling  of  the  Dreams ;  '*  and 
whether  also,  when  the  human  mind  is  in  right  reUgious  tone, 
it  has  not  always  this  childish  power — ^I  speak  advisedly,  this 
power — a  noble  one,  and  possessed  more  in  youth  than  at  any 
period  of  after  life,  but  always,  I  thipk^  restored  in  a  measure 
by  religion — of  raising  into  sublimity  and  roiility  the  rudest 
Hymbol  which  is  given  to  it  of  accredited  ti'uUi. 

§  r.xt.  Ever  since  the  period  of  tlio  llenniHsiuicc,  however, 
the  truth  has  not  been  accredited ;  the  painter  of  religious 
subject  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  narrator  of  a  fact,  but  as 
the  inventor  of  an  idea,*  We  do  not  severely  criticise  the 
manner  in  which  a  true  -history  is  told,  but  we  become  harsh 
investigators  of  the  faults  of  au  invention ;  so  that  in  the  mod- 
em religious  mind,  the  capacity  of  emotion,  which  renders 
judgment  uncertain,  is  joined  with  an  incredulity  which  ren- 
ders it  severe  ;  and  this  ignorant  lemotion,  joined  with  igno- 
rant observance  of  faults,  is  the  worst  possible  temper  in  which 
any  art  can  be  regarded,  but  more  especially  sacred  art  For 
as  religious  faith  renders  emotion  facile,  so  also  it  generaUy 
renders  expression  simple ;  that  is  to  say  a  truly  reHgious 
2>ainler  ^vill  vory  often  bo  ruder,  quainter,  simplor,  and  more 
faulty  in  his  manner  of  working,  than  a  great  iiTeligious  one. 
And  it  was  in  this  artless  utterance,  and  simple  acceptance,  on 
the  part  of  both  the  workman  and  the  beholder,  that  all  noble 
schools  of  ai't  have  been  cradled  ;  it  is  in  tiiem  that  thoy  miiH 
be  cradled  to  the  end  of  time.     It  is  impossible  to  calculate 

*  I  do  not  moan  ilmt  modorn  ChriBtians  boliovo  Iofb  U\  ihoftwJji  tlinii 
ancient  Christians,  but  th(«jr  do  not  bolieve  in  the  roprosontation  of  tho 
facts  as  true.  We  loolc  upon  the  picture  as  this  or  that  painter*s  concep- 
tion ;  tlie  elder  Christians  looked  upon  it  as  this  or  that  painter's  de- 
scription of  what  had  actually  taken  place.  And  in  the  Greek  Church 
all  painting  is,  to  this  day,  strictly  a  branch  of  tradition.  800  M.  Pide- 
ron's  admirably  written  introduction  to  his  Iconogra]>liio  Chn'tionno,  p. 
7 : — ^'  Un  do  mes  compagnons  s'etonnait  do  retrouver  a  la  Panagia  de  St. 
Lno,  lo  saint  tT<tau  ChryH<>Ht<Muo  «piMl  avalt  dossino  dans  lo  liaptlstiTO  do 
Bt  Maro,  i\  Venlso.  Lo  costume  dos  porsonnagos  est  partout  ot  en  tout 
temps  le  m6mo,  non-souloment  pour  la  forme,  mais  pour  la  oouleur, 
mais  poui  le  dessiu,  mais  josque  poor  le  nombre  et  r^paiaseur  des  plis.*' 
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{he  enofmous  loss  of  power  in  modern  days,  owing  to  the  im- 
pemtiTO  requirement  that  art  shall  be  nwthodioal  and  learned : 
for  as  long  as  the  oonstitutiou  of  this  world  remains  unaltered, 
there  will  be  more  intellect  in  it  than  there  can  be  educaticm ; 
there  will  be  many  men  capable  of  just  sensation  and  rMA  in- 
Yention»  who  nerer  will  have  time  to  cultivate  or  polish  their 
natural  powers.  And  all  unpolished  power  is  in  the  present 
state  of  sodety  lost ;  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  the  arts^tmt 
in  the  arts  especialfy :  nay,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people 
mistake  the  polish  for  tlie  power.  Until  a  man  has  pasiisd 
through  a  course  of  academy  studentship,  and  can  draw  in  an 
approTcd  manner  with  French  chalk,  and  knows  foreshorten- 
ing^ and  perspective,  and  something  of  anatomy,  we  do  not 
think  he  can  possibly  be  an  artist ;  what  is  worse,  we  are  vety 
apt  to  think  that  we  can  tnahe  him  an  artist  by  teaching  him 
anatomy,  and  how  to  draw  with  IVendh  chalk ;  whereas  the 
real  gift  in  him  is  utterly  independent  of  all  such  accomplish* 
monts :  and  I  believe  there  arc  many  peasants  on  every  estate, 
and  laborers  in  every  town,  of  Europe,  who  have  imaginative 
powers  of  a  high  order,  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  used  for 
our  good,  because  we  do  not  choose  to  look  at  anything  but 
what  is  expressed  in  a  legal  and  scientific  way.  I  believe  there 
is  many  a  village  mason  who,  set  to  carve  a  series  of  Scripture 
or  any  other  histories,  would  find  many  a  strange  and  noble 
fancy  in  his  head,  and  set  it  down,  roughly  enough  indeed, 
but  in  a  way  well  worth  our  having.  But  we  are  too  grand  to 
let  him  do  this,  or  to  set  up  his  clumsy  work  when  it  is  done ; 
and  accordingly  the  poor  stone-mason  is  kept  hewing  stones 
smooth  at  the  comers,  and  we  build  our  church  of  the  smooth 
square  stones,  and  consider  ourselves  wise. 

g  ijcii.  1  sliall  pm*suo  this  subject  further  in  auoUior  pliMso ; 
but  I  ulhulo  to  it  here  in  order  to  lueot  Uio  objoctiuiis  of  tho8o 
peraons  who  suppose  the  mosaics  of  St  Mark's,  and  others  of 
the  i>ci*io(1,  to  bo  utterly  barbarous  as  roprescutations  of  ro- 
ligious  history.  Let  it  be  granted  that  they  are  so ;  we  are  not 
for  that  reason  to  suppose  they  were  inefifective  in  religious 
teaching.  I  have  above  spoken  of  the  whole  church  as  a  great 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  the  mosaics  wei'e  its  illuminations, 
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and  tho  common  pooplo  of  the  lime  wero  taught  thoir  Script- 
ure history  by  means  of  them,  more  impressively  perhaps, 
though  foi*  less  fully,  than  ours  are  now  by  Scripture  reading. 
They  had  no  other  Bible,  and — Protestants  do  not  often  enough 
consider  this — could  have  no  other.  We  find  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  furnish  our  poor  with  printed  Bibles  ;  consider  what 
the  difficulty  must  have  been  wlieu  thoy  could  bo  given  only 
ill  manuscript.  Tlie  walls  of  tho  church  nocossarily  bocamo 
tho  poor  man's  Bible,  and  a  picture  was  more  easily  road  u|)ou. 
the  walls  than  a  chapter.  Under  this  view,  and  considering 
them  merely  as  the  Bible  pictures  of  a  great  nation  in  its 
yoiith,  I  shidl  finally  invite  the  reader  to  examine  the  connex- 
ion and  subjects  of  these  mosaics ;  but  in  the  meantime  I 
have  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  theu*  execution  being  in  any 
sense  bai'barous.  I  have  conceded  too  much  to  modem  preju- 
dice, in  permitting  them  to  be  rated  as  mere  childish  efforts  at 
colored  portraiture :  they  have  characters  in  them  of  a  very 
noble  kind  ;  nor  ore  they  by  any  means  devoid  of  the  remains 
of  the  science  of  the  later  Roman  empire.  The  character  of 
the  features  is  almost  always  fine,  the  expression  stern  and 
quiet,  and  very  solemn,  the  attitudes  and  draperies  always  ma- 
jestic in  tlie  single  figures,  and  in  those  of  tho  groups  wbicli 
are  not  in  violent  action  ;*  while  the  bright  coloring  and  disi*e- 
gard  of  chiaroscuro  cannot  be  regarded  as  imperfections,  since 
they  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  figui*es  could  be  ren- 
dered cleaily  intelligible  in  the  distance  and  darkness  of  tlie 
vaulting.  So  far  am  I  from  considering  them  barbarous,  Uiat 
I  believe  of  all  works  of  religious  art  whatsoever,  these,  and 
such  as  these,  have  been  the  most  effective.  They  stand  ex- 
actly midway  between  the  debased  manufacture  of  wooden  and 
waxen  images  which  is  the  support  of  Eomanist  idolatiy  all 

*  All  tlie  effects  of  Bjxantine  nrt  to  represent  violent  action  are  inmle- 
qnntti,  most  of  them  IndicrouBly  so,  ovon  when  the  scupturAl  art  is  in  other 
respects  far  advanced.  The  early  Gotliio  sculptors,  on  tlie  other  liaud, 
fail  in  all  points  of  rennemont,  bnt  hnrdljr  ever  in  expression  of  action. 
Tliis  distinction  is  of  conrso  one  of  tlie  necessary  consoriucnooB  of  tlio 
difTeronco  in  all  resixtcts  liotwocn  tho  repose  of  the  Kastorn,  and  activity 
of  tho  Western,  mind,  wliicli  wo  sliall  have  to  trooo  out  oompletoly  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Gotliio. 
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anae  the  worid,  and  the  great  art  which  leads  the  mind  away 
from  the  religioiui  sul^eot  i6  the  art  iteelf.  Beapecting  neithcnr 
ol  these  bmudhes  of  human  skill  is  tliero,  nor  vnax  there  bo,  any 
question.  The  mauuhotnro  of  puppets,  however  iufluoiitaal  on 
the  Bomanist  mind  of  Europe,  is  certainly  not  deserving  of 
consideration  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  matters  literally  noth- 
ing to  a  Bonuinist  wh^t  the  image  he  worships  is  lika  Take 
the  vilest  doU  that  is  screwed  together  in  a  cheap  toy-shop^ 
trust  it  to  the  keeping  of  a  large  family  of  children,  let  it  be 
beaten  about  the  house  tiy  them  till  itisreduced  to  a  shapeless 
bhxsk,  then  dress  it  in  a  satin  frock  and  dedare  it  to  hate  fallen 
from  heaven,  and  it  will  satisfoctorily  answer  all  Bomanist  pur- 
poses. Idohtry,*  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  no  en- 
oourager  of  the  fine  artsL  But^  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  are  no  encouragers  either  of  idolatry 
or  of  religion.  No  picture  of  Leonardo's  or  Baphael's^  no 
statue  of  Michael  Angelo'a^  has  ever  been  worshipped,  except 
by  accident  Carelessly  regarded,  and  by  ignorant  persona^ 
there  is  less  to  attract  in  them  than  in  commoner  worksL  Care- 
fully regarded,  and  by  intelligent  persons,  they  instantly  divert 
the  mind  from  their  subject  to  their  art,  so  that  admiration 
takes  the  place  of  devotion.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Madonna  di 
8.  Sisto,  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino,  and  such  others,  have  not 
had  considerable  religious  influence  on  certain  minds,  but  I  say 
that  on  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Europe  tliey  have  had  none 
whatever ;  while  by  far  tlie  greater  number  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statues  and  pictures  ai^  never  regarded  with  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  admiration  of  human  beauty,  or  rever- 
ence for  human  skill.  Effective  religious  art,  therefore,  has 
always  lain,  and  I  believe  must  always  lie,  between  tlie  two  ex- 
tremes— of  barbarous  idol-fashioning  on  one  side,  and  magnif- 
icent craftsmanship  on  the  ojiher.  It  consists  pai*tly  in  missal 
painting,  and  such  book-illustrations  as,  since  the  invention 
of  printing,  have  taken  its  place  ;  poitly  in  gluss-poiiitiug ; 
partly  in  rude  sculpture  on  the  outsides  of  buildings  ;  partly 
in  mosaics ;  and  partly  in  the  fi'escoes  and  tempera  pictui*es 

*  Appendix  10,  ''  Proper  Sense  pf  the  word  Idolatr/.*' 
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'which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  formed  the  link  between  this 
powerful,  because  imperfect,  religious  art^  and  the  impotent 
perfection  which  succeeded  it 

§  iJLiiL  But  of  all  these  branches  the  most  important  are 
the  inlaying  and  mosaic  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteeuth  centuries, 
represented  in  a  central  manner  by  these  mosaics  of  St.  Mark*a 
Aliflsal-painting  could  not,  from  its  minuteness,  produce  the 
Hnino  sublime  impi^ossions,  and  frequently  niorgod  itself  in  luoro 
omanioniation  of  the  page.  Modem  book-illustration  lias  boon 
so  little  skilful  as  hardly  to  be  worth  naming.  Sculpture, 
though  in  some  positions  it  becomes  of  great  importance,  has 
always  a  tendency  to  lose  itself  in  architectural  efifect ;  and 
was  probably  seldom  deciphered,  in  all  its  parts,  by  the  com- 
mon i)eople,  still  less  the  traditions  annealed  in  the  purple 
burning  of  the  painted  window.  Finally,  tempera  pictures 
and  frescoes  were  often  of  limited  size  or  of  feeble  color.  But 
the  great  mosaics  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  cov- 
ered the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  churches  with  inevitable  lustre ; 
they  could  not  be  ignored  or  escaped  from  ;  their  size  rendered 
them  majestic,  their  distance  mysterious,  their  color  attractive. 
They  did  not  pass  into  confused  or  inferior  decorations ;  neither 
were  tliey  adorned  with  any  evidences  of  skill  or  science,  such 
as  might  withdraw  the  attention  from  their  subjecta  They 
were  before  the  eyes  of  the  devotee  at  every  interval  of  his 
worship  ;  vast  shadowings  forth  of  scenes  to  whose  realization 
he  looked  forward,  or  of  spirits  whose  presence  he  invoked. 
And  the  man  must  be  little  capable  of  receiving  a  religious 
impression  of  any  kind,  who,  to  this  day,  does  not  acknowledge 
some  feeling  of  awe,  as  he  looks  up  at  the  pale  countenances 
and  ghastly  forms  which  haunt  the  dai'k  roofs  of  the  Bajv 
tisteries  of  Parma  and  Florence,  or  remains  altogether  un- 
touched by  Uie  majesty  of  the  colossal  images  of  apostles,  and 
of  Him  who  sent  apostles,  that  look  down  from  the  darkening 
gold  of  the  domes  of  Venice  and  Pisa. 

§  Lxiv.  I  shall,  in  a  future  portion  of  this  work,  endeavor  to 
discover  what  probabilities  there  are  of  our  being  able  to  use 
this  kind  of  art  in  modern  churches  ;  but  at  present  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  follow  out  the  connexion  of  the  subjects  rep- 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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raented  in  St  Mark's  so  as  to  fulfil  our  immediate  objeoi^ 
and  finm  an  adequate  oonoeption  of  the  feelings  ol  its  build- 
cni»  tuul  of  its  uses  to  Uioao  fur  wboui  it  was  built 

Now  there  is  one  oiroumstance  to  which  I  must  in  the  out- 
set direct  the  reader's  special  attention,  as  forming  a  notable 
diHtiiicUuii  liotwoon  ancient  and  nicNlcrii  diiys.  Our  cyos  aro 
now  familiar  and  wearied  witli  writing  ;  and  if  an  inscription 
is  put  upon  a  building»  unless  it  be  large  and  dear,  it  is  ten 
to  one  whether  we  ever  trouble  ourselYes  to  decipher  it  But 
the  old  architect  ¥ras  sure  of  readers.  He  knew  that  eveiy 
one  would  be  glad  to  decipher  all  that  he  wrote ;  that  they 
would  rejoice  in  possessing  the  vaulted  leaves  of  his  stone 
waiuiscript ;  and  Uiat  the  more  ho  gave  them,  the  more  grate* 
fill  would  the  people  bo.  Wo  must  take  some  pains^  there- 
lore^  when  vre  enter  St  Mark's^  to  read  all  that  is  inscribed, 
or  we  shall  not  penetrate  into  the  feeling  either  of  the  builder 
or  of  his  times. 

§  Xixv.  A  large  atrium  or  portico  is  attached  to  tivo  sides  of 
the  church,  a  space  which  was  especially  reserved  for  unbap- 
tized  persons  and  new  converta  .It  was  thought  right  that^ 
before  their  baptism,  these  persons  should  be  led  to  contem- 
plate tlie  groat  foots  of  the  Old  Testament  history  ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  of  the  lives  of  PatricurchB  up  to 
the  period  of  the  Covenant  by  Moses :  the  order  of  the  sub- 
jects in  this  series  being  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  many 
Northern  churches,  but  significantly  dosing  with  the  Fall  of 
the  Manna,  in  order  to  mark  to  the  catechumen  the  insuffi- 
denoy  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  for  salvation, — '*  Our  fothers  did 
eat  manna  in  the  vrildemess,  and  are  dead," — and  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  true  Bread  of  which  that  manna  was  the 
tyiH). 

g  LXVL  Then,  when  aftor  his  baptism  he  was  permitted  to 
enter  tlio  church,  over  its  main  ontrauce  he  saw,  on  looking 
bock,  a  mosaic  of  Cbrist  enthroned,  with  the  Virgin  on  one 
side  and  St  Mark  on  the  other,  in  attitudes  of  adoration.  Cbrist 
is  represented  as  holdings  book  open  upon  his  knee,  on  which 
is  written :  "I  ah  the  doob  ;  by  mb  if  any  man  entke  in,  *>b 
SHALL  BE  SAVED."    Ou  the  red  marble  moulding  which  sur- 
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toundfl  the  moeaio  is  written :  "I  ah  tir  gati  or  uro ;  Lrr 
Tiiosx  vmo  ARE  HiHB  EHTBB  BY  HB."  Above,  oit  tliG  red  morUe 
flUet  vliich  forms  the  cornice  of  the  west  eud  of  the  church, 
is  writlen,  with  reference  to  the  figure  of  Christ  below  :  "  Wno 

UE  WA8,  ADD  raOW  WBOH  BK  OAME,  AMD  AT  WHAT  fttlOR  HB  Il»- 
DEKHED  THIS,  AND  WB<  B*  MAPI  THEE,  AKD  OAVK  THEE  AU,  THDRM, 
DO  THOn  CONBIDEB." 

iNow  ohsorvo,  this  was  not  to  bo  accii  nnd  rctul  only  by  tho 
catechumen  when  he  Qist  entered  the  church  ;  every  one  who 
at  any  time  entered,  was  su|^>08ed  to  look  back  and  to  read 
this  writing ;  their  daily  entrance  into  the  church  was  thus  . 
made  a  daily  memorial  of  their  first  entrance  into  the  spiritnal 
Church  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  rest  of  the  book  which 
wBS  opened  for  them  upon  its  walls  continually  led  them  in 
the  same  manner  to  regard  the  Tisibla  temple  as  in  every  part 
n  type  of  the  invisible  Church  of  God. 

^  Lxvii.  Thei'efore  the  mosaic  of  the  first  dome,  which  is 
over  the  head  of  the  spectator  ae  soon  as  he  has  entered  by 
the  great  door  (that  door  being  the  tj-pe  of  Imptism),  repre- 
sents the  efiVision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  consequence 
and  seal  of  tho  entrance  into  tlie  Cliurch  of  G(k1.  In  thn 
coiili'O  of  tho  cuiKjlit  is  tlie  Dovo,  entliituiod  iu  the  llrock  man-  ' 
ner,  OS  the  Lamb  is  enthroned,  when  the  Divinity  of  the 
Second  and  Thii-d  Persons  is  to  be  insisted  upon  together 
with  their  peculiar  offices.  From  the  central  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  twelve  streams  of  fire  descend  upon  the  heads  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  who  are  represented  standing  around  the 
dome  ;  and  below  them,  between  tlie  windows  which  aro 
j)ioicod  in  its  walls,  are  represented,  by  groups  of  two  figui'ea 
fur  each  separate  people,  the  various  nations  who  heard  the 
apostles  speak,  at  Pentecost,  every  man  in  his  own  tongue. 
Finally,  on  the  vaults,  at  the  four  angles  which  support  tho 
<Mi])nlii,  iiro  pi(;tiirod  four  angoln,  oiu^h  boaring  a  tiibhit  ii{h»i 
tho  end  of  a  rod  in  his  hand  :  on  each  of  tlio  tablets  of  tho 
tlircii  fiiiit  niigols  in  inmribod  tlio  word  "  Holy  ; "  on  llial  of 
the  finirUi  JH  \vrit1,<iu  "  IjoiiI  ; "  and  tlio  Iwginniiig  of  thn  hyiiiii 
being  thus  put  into  the  inoutlis  of  tlie  four  angels,  the  words 
of  it  ore  continued  around  the  border  of  the  dome,  uniting 
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imiise  toQod  for  the  gift  of  ike  Spirit^  with  wdeome  to  the 
rocloomed  aoul  reooi?ed  into  His  Olmroh : 

**  UohY,  Uor.y,  Holy,  Loiid  Qoi>  or  Sauaotii  : 

HbAVKII  AMD  BaBTH  ABS  FOLL  OF  VHT  QfWKi, 

HoaAmfA  ni  the  Hiohsbt  : 
Bub— i>  IS  Bx  that  oombth  ni  the  hamb  or  ma  Lohdw'* 

And  obeenre  in  this  writing  that  the  convert  is  required  to 
regard  the  ontpooring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  especially  as  a  woric 
of  mmctyioatUni.  It  is  the  holipnien  of  Gk)d  manifested  in  the 
giring  of  His  Spirit  to  ssnotiiy  those  Who  had  become  His 
children,  which  the  fbur  angels  celebrate  in  their  ceaseless 
praise ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  holiness  that  the  heaYen 
and  earth  are  said  to  be  fall  of  Hjs  gloiy. 

§  Lxvni.  After  thus  hearing  praise  rendered  to  God  by  the 
angels  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  newly-entered  soul,  it  was 
thought  fittest  that  the  worshipper  should  be  led  to  contem- 
plate, in  the  most  comprehensiYe  forms  possible,  the  past  evi- 
dence and  the  future  hopes  of  Christianity,  as  summed  up 
in  three  fttots  without  assurance  of  which  all  faith  is  vain  ; 
namely  that  Christ  died,  that  He  rose  again,  and  that  He  as- 
cended into  heaven,  there  to  prepare  a  place  for  His  elect 
On  the  vault  between  the  first  and  second  cupolas  are  repre- 
sented the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christy  with  the 
usual  series  of  intermediate  scenes, — the  treason  of  Judas,  the 
judgment  of  Pilate,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  descent  into 
Hades,  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  and  the  appa- 
rition to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  second  cupola  itself  which  is 
the  control  and  principal  one  of  tlie  churdi,  is  ontu*eIy  occu- 
pied by  the  subject  of  the  Ascension.  At  the  liigliCHt  iK>iiit  of 
it  Ckiist  is  represented  as  rising  into  the  blue  heaven,  borne 
up  by  four  angels,  and  Uironed  upon  a  i*ainbow,  tlie  type  of 
i*econciliation.  Beneath  him,  the  twelve  npostles  are  seen 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  the  Madonna,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  two  men  in  white  apparel  who  appeared  at 
the  moment  of  the  Ascension,  above  whom,  as  uttered  by  them, 
are  inscribed  the  words,  ''  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
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gazing  up  into  beavoQ  ?  This  Christ,  the  Son  6t  Qod,  aa  He 
is  taken  from  jou,  shall  bo  come,  the  arbiter  of  the  earth, 
tmated  to  do  judgment  and  justice." 

§  jxm.  Beneath  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  between  the  win- 
dows of  tlio  cupola,  ore  represented  the  Christiiui  vii-tuea,  ns 
sequent  upon  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  and  the  spiritual  as- 
cension together  with  Christ.  Benentli  them,  on  the  vaults 
which  support  the  angles  of  the  cupoln,  ore  placed  the  four 
Evangelists,  because  on  their  evidence  our  assuraucte  of  the 
fact  of  the  ascension  rests  ;  and,  finally,  beneath  their  feet,  as 
symbols  of  the  sweetness  and  fulness  of  the  Oospel  which  thej 
declared,  are  represented  the  fom;  rivers  of  Paradise,  Fison, 
Oihon,  Tigi-is,  oiul  Euphrates. 

g  Lxx.  The  third  cupohi,  that  over  the  altar,  represents  the 
witnens  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Ohriat ;  showing  him  en- 
throned in  its  centre,  and  surrounded  b;  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  But  this  dome  was  little  seen  by  the  people ;  * 
their  contemplation  was  intended  to  be  chiefly  drawn  to  that 
of  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  thus  the  mind  of  the  wor- 
shipper was  at  once  fixed  on  the  main  groundwork  and  hope 
of  Christianity, — "  Christ  is  risen,"  and  "  Christ  shall  come." 
If  he  hod  time  to  explore  the  minor  lateral  chapels  nud  cupo- 
los,  he  could  find  in  them  the  whole  series  of  New  Testament 
histoi7,  the  events  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostolic 
miracles  in  their  order,  and  finally  the  scenery  of  tiie  Book  of 
Revelation  ;  f  but  if  he  only  ent«red,  as  often  Uie  common 
people  do  to  this  hour,  snatching  a  few  moments  before  be- 
ginning tlie  labor  of  the  <lay  to  offer  up  an  ejaciilntoi7  pi-njcv, 
and  advanced  but  from  the  miun  entrance  as  for  as  tlio  altar 
screen,  all  tlie  splendor  of  the  ghttoring  nave  and  variegated 
dome,  if  they  smote  upon  his  heart,  as  they  might  often,  in 
strange  contrast  with  his  reed  cabin  among  the  shallows  of 
the  lagoon,  smote  upon  it  only  that  tliey  might  proclaim  the 
two  great  messages — "Chriet  is  risen,"  and  "Christ  shall 

*  It  I*  n1(o  ot  liiturior  wnrkmnnalilp,  nud  p4ir}in]»  Uter  than  tlio  rut. 
Vide  Lord  Llndsaj,  vol,  i.  p.  IM,  nuts. 

f  Tho  old  moMlcs  from  the  IleTi>lat<ou  liuTe  iwriihed,  uid  bkve  been 
replMed  by  mlBonibla  work  of  the  scveiiteeiilb  coiilury. 
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oome."  Daily,  as  the  white  cupolas  rose  like  wreaths  of  sea- 
foam  in  tlie  dawn,  while  the  shadowy  campanile  and  frowning^ 
})id:ico  were  still  withdrawn  into  the  night,  they  rose  with  the 
Easter  Voice  of  Triumph, — "  Christ  is  risen  ; "  and  daily,  as 
they  looked  down  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people,  deepening^ 
and  eddying  in  the  wide  square  tliat  opened  fi*om  their  feet 
to  the  sea,  they  uttered  #  above  them  the  sentence  of  warning, 
— *'  Christ  shall  come." 

g  Lxxi.  And  this  tliought  may  surely  dispose  the  reader  to 
look  with  some  change  of  temper  uix>n  tlio  gorgeous  building 
and  wild  blazonry  of  that  shrine  of  St  Mark's.  He  now  per- 
ceives that  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  Venetian  people  far 
more  than  a  place  of  worship.  It  was  at  ouco  a  type  of  the 
Bedeemed  Church  of  Ood,  and  a  scroll  for  the  written  word  of 
God.  It  was  to  be  to  them,  both  an  image  of  the  Bride,  all 
glorious  within,  her  clothing  of  wrought  gold  ;  and  the  actual 
Table  of  the  Law  and  tlie  Testimony,  written  within  and  with- 
out And  whether  honored  as  the  Church  or  as  the  Bible,  was 
it  not  fitting  that  neither  the  gold  nor  the  crystal  should  be 
spared  in  the  adornment  of  it ;  tliat^  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Bride,  the  building  of  the  wall  thereof  should  be  of  jasper,* 
and  the  foundations  of  it  garnished  with  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious stones  ;  and  that,  as  the  channel  of  the  World,  that  tri- 
umphant utterance  of  the  Psalmist  should  be  true  of  it^ — *'  I 
have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  thy  testimonies,  as  much  as  in  all 
riches  ?  "  And  shall  we  not  look  with  changed  temper  down 
the  long  perspective  of  St.  Mark's  Place  towards  the  sevenfold 
gates  and  glowing  domes  of  its  temple,  when  we  know  with 
what  solemn  purpose  the  shafts  of  it  were  lifted  above  the  pave- 
ment of  tlio  populous  square  ?  Men  mot  tlioro  from  all  coini- 
*ti'ioH  of  the  earth,  for  truflio  or  for  ploosuro;  but,  above  the 
crowd  swaying  for  over  to  and  fro  iu  the  rostleH8iicuH  of  ava- 
rice or  thirst  of  delight,  was  seen  perpetually  the  glory  of  the 
temi^le,  attesting  to  thorn,  whether  they  would  hoar  or  whether 
they  would  forbear,  that  there  was  one  treasure  whicli  the 
merchantmen  might  buy  without  a  price,  and  one  delight 
better  than  all  others,  in  the  word  and  the  statutes  of  God. 

♦  Rov.  3sxi.  18. 
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Not  in  the  wantonness  of  wealth,  not  in  vain  ministry  to  tbe 
desire  of  the  eyes  or  the  pride  of  life,  were  those  marbles  hewn 
into  ti-ansparent  strength,  and  those  arches  arrayed  in  the 
colors  of  the  iris.  There  is  a  message  written  in  the  dyes  of 
them,  that  once  wns  written  in  blood  ;  and  a  sound  in  the 
echoes  of  theii*  vaults,  that  one  day  slmll  fill  the  vault  of  heaven, 
— "  He  shnll  return,  to  do  judgment  and  justice/'  The  sti*ength 
of  Venice  was  given  her,  so  long  as  she  romoniberod  tliis :  her 
destruction  found  her  when  she  had  forgotten  this ;  and  it 
found  her  irrevocably,  because  she  forgot  it  without  excuse. 
Never  had  city  a  more  gloiious  Bible.  Among  the  nations  of 
the  North,  a  rude  and  shadowy  sculpture  filled  their  temples 
with  confused  and  hardly  legible  imagery  ;  but,  for  her,  the 
skill  and  the  treasures  of  the  East  had  gilded  every  letter, 
and  illumined  every  page,  till  the  Book-Temple  shone  from 
afar  off  like  the  star  of  the  Mngi.  In  other  cities,  the  meetings 
of  the  people  were  often  in  places  withdrawn  from  religious 
association,  subject  to  violence  and  to  change  ;  and  on  the 
grass  of  the  dangerous  rampart,  and  in  the  dust  of  the 
troubled  street,  there  were  deeds  done  and  counsels  taken, 
which,  if  we  cannot  justify,  we  may  sometimes  forgive.  But 
the  sins  of  Venice,  whether  in  her  palace  or  in  her  piazza, 
were  done  with  the  Bible  at  her  right  hand.  The  walls  on  which 
its  testimony  was  written  were  separated  but  by  a  few  inches 
of  marble  from  those  which  guarded  the  secrets  of  her  coun- 
cils, or  confined  the  victims  of  her  policy.  And  when  in  her  last 
hours  she  threw  off  all  shame  and  all  restraint,  and  the  great 
square  of  the  city  became  filled  with  the  madness  Of  the  whole 
cai*th,  be  it  remembered  how  much  her  sin  was  gi'eater,  be- 
cause it  was  done  m  the  face  of  the  House  of  Cbd,  burning 
with  the  letters  of  His  Law.  Mountebank  and  masquer 
laughed  their  laugh,  and  went  their  way  ;  and  a  silence  has 
followed  them,  not  unforetold  ;  for  amidst  them  all,  through 
century  after  century  of  gathering  vanity  and  festering  guilt, 
that  white  dome  of  St^  Mark's  had  uttered  in  the  domi  oar  of 
Venice,  "Know  thou,  that  for  all  these  thuigs  God  will  bring 
thee  into  judgment." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UYZANTINM    VklAOVA. 

§  L  Tqb  account  of  the  architecture  of  St  Mark's  given  in 
Uie  previous  cluipter  has,  I  trust,  acquainted  the  reader  sufB- 
cientlj  with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  style :  but  he  has 
probably,  as  yet,  no  clear  idea  of  its  generic  foims.  Nor 
would  it  be  safe  to  define  these  after  an  examination  of  St 
Mark's  alone,  built  as  it  was  upon  various  models,  and  at 
vaiious  periods.  But  if  we  pass  through  the  city,  looking  for 
buildings  which  resemble  St  Mai*k's — first,  in  ttie  most  im- 
portant feature  of  incrustation  ;  secondly,  in  the  character  of 
the  mouldings, — we  shall  find  a  considerable  number,  not  in- 
deed very  attractive  in  their  first  address  to  the  eye,  but  agree- 
ing perfectly,  both  with  each  other,  and  with  the  earliest  por- 
tions of  St  Mui'k's,  in  every  imix)i-tant  detail ;  and  to  be 
regarded,  therafore,  with  pi*ofound  interest,  as  indeed  tlie 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  of  Venice,  altogether  different  in 
aspect  from  that  which  now  exists.  From  these  remains  we 
may  witli  safety  deduce  general  conclusions  touching  the 
forms  of  Byzantine  architecture,  as  practised  in  Eastern  Italy, 
during  the  eleventh,  twelftli,  and  thirteenth  centuriea 

§  iL  They  agi*ee  in  another  respect,  as  well  as  in  style.  All 
are  either  ruins,  or  fragments  disguised  by  restoration.  Not 
one  of  them  is  uninjured  or  unaltered  ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  finding  so  much  as  an  angle  or  a  single  story  in  perfect 
condition  is  a  proof,  hardly  less  convincing  than  the  method 
of  their  architecture,  that  they  were  indeed  raised  during  the 
earliest  phases  of  the  Venetian  power.  The  mere  fi'ogroents, 
di8i)ei*sed  in  narrow  streets,  and  recognizable  by  a  single  capi- 
tal, or  the  uogiiioiit  of  an  ai*c1i,  I  shall  not  cnuinonite  :  but,  of 
important  remains,  there  oi^e  six  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Bialto,  one  in  the  Rio  di  Ca'  Fo8cai?i,  and  one  con- 
spicuously placed  opposite  the  grant  Renaissance  Palace  known 
as  the  Vendminin  Calerghi,  one  of  the  few  palaces  still  inhab- 
ited *  and  well  maintained  ;  and  noticeable,  moreover,  as  hav- 
*  hi  Uk'  }'ciir  1851,  by  lliu  l)uclius»c  Uo  liorri. 
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ing  a  garden  beside  it,  rich  with  evergreens,  and  decorated 
b}'  gilded  railings  and  white  statues  that  cast  long  streams  of 
snowy  reflection  down  into  the  deep  water.  The  vista  of 
cnnal  beyond  is  terminated  by  Uie  Church  of  St  Geremia, 
another  but  less  atti*active  work  of  the  Benaissance  ;  a  mass 
of  barren  brickwork,  with  a  dull  leaden  dome  above,  like  those 
of  our  National  Gallery.  So  that  the  spectator  has  the  richest 
and  nicaiiOBt  <if  iho  lai^  architx^oturo  of  Yonico  lioforo  him  at 
once  :  the  richest,  lot  him  observe,  a  piece  of  piivato  luxury  ; 
the  poorest,  that  which  was  given  to  God.  Then,  looking  to 
the  left,  he  will  see  the  fragment  of  the  work  of  earlier  ages, 
testifying  against  both,  not  less  by  its  utter  desolation  than 
by  the  nobleness  of  the  traces  that  are  still  left  of  it 

§  in.  It  is  a  ghastly  ruin  ;  whatever  is  venerable  or  sad  in 
its  wreck  being  disguised  by  attempts  to  put  it  to  present  uses 
of  the  basest  kind.  It  has  been  composed  of  arca<]es  borne 
by  marble  shafts,  and  walls  of  brick  faced  with  marble  :  but 
the  covering  stones  have  been  torn  away  from  it  like  the  shroud 
from  a  corpse  ;  and  its  walls,  rent  into  a  thousand  chasms,  are 
filled  and  refilled  with  fresh  brickwork,  and  the  seams  and 
hollows  are  choked  with  clay  and  whitewash,  oozing  and  trick- 
ling over  the  marble, — itself  blanched  into  dusty  decay  by  the 
frosts  of  centuries.  Soft  grass  and  wandering  leafage  have 
rooted  themselves  in  the  rents,  but  they  are  not  suffered  to 
grow  in  their  own  wild  and  gentle  way,  for  the  place  is  in  a 
sort  inhabited ;  rotten  partitions  are  nailed  across  its  corri- 
dors, and  misei-able  rooms  contrived  in  its  western  wing  ;  and 
here  and  there  the  weeds  are  indolently  torn  down,  leaving 
their  haggard  fibres  to  struggle  again  into  unwholesome 
growth  when  the  spring  next  stirs  them  :  and  thus,  in  contest 
between  death  and  Hfe,  the  unsightly  heap  is  festering  to  its 
fall 

Of  its  history  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little  futile.  That 
it  once  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  and  was  bought  from 
ihnm  in  the  sixt-oonth  contui-y,  to  bo  made  a  general  roooptacle 
for  tho  goods  of  the  Turkish  meixshants,  whence  it  is  now  gon- 
ei*ally  known  as  the  Fondaco,  or  Fontico,  de'  Turchi,  are  facts 
just  as  important  to  the  antiquary,  as  that^  in  the  year  185^/ 
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the  monicipalitj  of  Venice  allowed  its  lower  stoiy  to  bo  used 
for  a  "  deposito  di  TaboccbL"  Neither  of  this,  nor  of  any 
other  nnnaum  of  the  j)oriod,  eon  wo  know  anything  but  what 
their  own  btoncs  will  toll  ua 

§  iv.  The  reader  will  find  in  Appendix  11,  written  chiefly 
for  the  traveller's  benefit,  an  account  of  the  situation  and 
present  state  of  the  other  seven  Byzantine  palaces.  Here  I 
shall  only  give  a  general  account  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  their  architecture. 

They  all  agree  in  being  round-arched  and  incrustcd  with 
marble,  but  there  are  only  six  in  which  the  original  disposi- 
tion of  the  paiis  is  anywise  traceable ;  namely,  those  distin- 
guished in  the  Appendix  as  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  Oasa 
Loredan,.Caso  Fai*6etti,  Rio-Foscari  House,  Terraced  House, 
and  Madonnetta  House  :  *  and  these  six  agree  farther  in  hay- 
ing continuous  arcades  along  their  entire  fronts  from  one  angle 
to  Uio  other,  and  in  having  their  ai'cades  divided,  in  eacli  case, 
into  a  ccnti-e  and  wings ;  both  by  gi-cator  size  in  the  midmost 
arches,  and  by  the  alternation  of  shafts  in  the  centre,  with  pi- 
lasters, or  with  small  shafts,  at  the  flanks. 

§  V.  So  far  as  their  structure  can  be  traced,  they  agree  also 
in  having  tall  and  few  ai'ches  in  their  lower  stories,  and  shorter 
and  more  numerous  ai'chcs  above :  but  it  happens  most  un- 
fortunately that  in  the  only  two  cases  in  which  the  second 
stories  ai*e  left  the  ground  floors  ore  modernized,  and  in  the 
others  where  the  sea  stories  are  left  the  second  stories  are 
modernized  ;  so  that  we  never  have  more  than  two  tiera  of  the 
Byzantine  ai*ches,  one  above  the  other.  These,  however,  are 
quite  enough  to  show  the  first  main  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
insist)  nnmply,  the  subtlety  of  the  feeling  for  proportion  in  the 
Greek  architoctu ;  and  I  liopo  that  oven  the  gcnenil  roadur 
will  not  allow  hinisolf  to  be  frightened  by  the  look  of  a  few 
measurements,  for,  if  he  Avill  only  take  the  little  pains  neces- 
Hiivy  in  coinparo  thein,  lie  will,  I  am  almost  certain,  fhid  thu 
result  not  tlevoid  of  interest. 

§  VI.  I  had   intended   originally  to  give  elevations   of  all 

*  Of  the  Hraidud  Ilotiso  and  Ciisa  Bnsinello,  described  in  the  Appen- 
dix, only  thu  great  central  arcades  remain. 
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tiuse  palftces ;  but  have  not  hod  time  to  prepara  plates  re- 
quiring BO  much  labor  and  care.  I  moat,  tberefore,  explain 
the  poHttiou  of  their  parte  in  the  simplest  way  in  my  power. 

The  Fondaco  de'  Turchi  has  sixteen  arches  in  its  Ma  story, 
and  twenty-six  above  them  in  its  first  story,  the  whole  based 
on  a  magnificent  foundation,  built  of  blocks  of  red  marble, 
nomo  of  tlicm  noven  feet  Inng  by  a  foot  and  n  ludf  tliiitk,  luul 
riuFHid  UiabciKht  of  about  Tivo  fret  tilK)v(i  litKli-wnlrr  murk. 
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At  this  level,  the  elevation  of  one  half  of  the  building,  from 
its  ilauk  to  the  central  pillars  of  its  arcades,  is  rudely  given  in 
]''i|r.  IV.  It  in  only  dniwn  to  show  the  rirrniit^iiiuniii  of  the 
parts,  as  the  sculptui'es  which  ore  indicated  by  llie  circles  and 
iiprii;ht  ublonprs  between  the  nrches  nre  too  delicat«  to  be 
hIiowii  in  n  Rkclcli  thi-cc  titnos  the  nij;o  o[  thia  Tlio  building 
once  wna  crowned  with  an  Ambinn  pai-npct ;  but  it  was  token 
down  BOine  years  since,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  authentic  rep- 
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resentation  of  its  details.  The  greater  part  of  the  soulptiireB 
between  the  arches,  indicated  in  the  woodcut  only  by  blank 
circles,  have  also  fidlon,  or  l)Oon  removed,  but  enough  roumin 
on  the  two  flanks  to  justify  the  representation  given  in  Uio 
diagram  of  their  original  aiTangement 

And  now  observe  the  dimensions.     The  small  arches  of  the 
wings  in  the  ground  story,  a,  Ota^  measure,  in  breadth,  from 


shaft  to  shaft 
interval  h  . 
interval  c      .  . 

intervals  d,  e,f,  &o  . 

The  difference  between  the  width  of  tlie  arches  6  and  o  is 
necessitated  by  the  small  recess  of  the  cornice  on  the  left  hand 
as  compared  >vith  that  of  the  great  capitals ;  but  this  sudden 
difference  of  lialf  a  foot  between  the  two  extreme  arches  of 
the  centre  offended  tlie  builder's  eye,  so  he  diminished  the 
next  one,  unnecessarily,  two  inches,  and  thus  obtained  the 
gradual  cadence  to  the  fltmks,  fix>m  eight  feet  down  to  four 
and  a  half,  in  a  sciies  of  continually  increasing  stepa  Of 
course  the  effect  cannot  be  shown  in  the  diagram,  as  Uie  iii*st 
difference  is  less  than  the  thickness  of  its  lines.  In  the  upper 
stoi'y  the  capitals  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  thei*e 
was  no  occasion  for  the  difference  between  the  extreme  arches. 
Its  twenty-six  arches  are  placed,  four  small  ones  above  each 
lateral  three  of  the  lower  arcade,  and  eighteen  larger  above 
the  central  ten ;  thus  throwing  the  shafts  into  all  manner  of 
relative  ix)8itious,  and  completely  confusing  the  eye  in  any 
effort  Ui  count  them  :  but  thuro  is  an  ex4|iiihiU)  Hynimetry  run- 
ning through  their  apparent  confusion  ;  for  it  will  be  soou 
tliat  the  four  arches  in  each  flank  are  aiTanged  in  two  groups, 
of  wliicli  one  hiiH  a  largo  uinglo  Hliafb  in  tho  coniro,  and  tlu) 
other  a  pilauter  and  two  bmall  blmfbi.  Tho  way  in  which  tho 
large  shaft  is  used  as  an  echo  of  those  in  the  central  arcade, 
dovetiiiling  them,  as  it  were,  into  tho  system  of  the  pilastei-s, 
— just  as  a  gi*eat  painter,  passing  from  one  tone  of  color  to 
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another,  repeats,  over  a  small  space,  that  which  he  has  left^ — 
in  highly  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  care  in  composition. 
There  ai*e  other  evidences  of  it  in  the  aiitingement  of  the 
oipitals,  which  will  be  noticed  below  in  the  seventh  chapter. 
Tho  lateral  arches  of  this  upper  arcade  measure  8  ft.  2  in. 
across,  and  the  central  3  ft.  11  in.,  so  that  the  arches  in  the 
building  are  altogether  of  six  magnitudes. 

}$  vir.  Next  let  us  take  tho  Casa  Ijorodan.  Tho  nicMlo  of 
arnuigenieut  of  its  pillai-s  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  Fondaco 
de'  Turchi,  so  that  I  shall  merely  indicate  them  by  vertical 
lines  in  order  to  be  able  to  letter  the  intervals.  It  has  five 
ai'ches  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  story,  and  two  in  each  of  its 
wings. 
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The  midmost  interval,  a,  of  the  central  five,  is 
Tho  two  on  each  side,  h^h 
The  two  extremes,  c,  c     . 
Inner  arches  of  the  wings,  d^  d  . 
Outer  arches  of  the  wings,  c,  ^  . 


T]io  gi*adation  of  these  dimensions  is  viRiblo  nt  a  glance  ; 
tho  boldest  step  being  here  taken  nearest  tho  centre,  while  in 
tho  Fondaco  it  is  fai'thest  from  the  centre.  The  first  loss  here 
is  of  eleven  inches,  the  second  of  five,  the  third  of  five,  and 
then  there  is  a  most  subtle  increase  of  two  inches  in  the  ex- 
treme arches,  as  if  to  contradict  the  principle  of  diminution, 
and  stop  the  falling  away  of  the  building  by  firm  resistance  at 
its  fianks. 

I  could  not  get  the  measures  of  the  upper  story  accurately, 
tho  palace  having  boon  closed  all  tho  time  I  was  in  Yonico  ; 
but  it  has  sovon  (^ontml  arches  above  tho  ^vt^  below,  and  thrco 
at  tho  flanks  above  tlio  two  below,  tho  git)ups  being  separated 
by  double  shaf  ta 
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§  vm.  Again,  in  Uie  Cosa  Foraetti,  Uie  lower  story  has  a 
centime  of  five  nrohes,  and  wings  of  two.  BefciTing,  tkcrefon*, 
to  the  List  figure,  which  will  answer  for  this  palace  also,  tho 

uieaHuros  of  the  intervals  ai*e  : 

Pt       In. 
a  •  •  .  .  .80 

b  .  ,  .      5       10 

c  «  .  .  .  .64  ' 

d  and  e  .  .  .  .58 

It  is,  however,  i)ossiblo  tliat  the  interval  c  and  the  wing  aixshes 
may  have  been  intended  to  be  similar ;  for  one  of  the  wing 
ai*che8  measures  6  ft  4  in.  We  have  thus  a  simpler  propoiiion 
Uian  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with  ;  only  two  losses  taking 
place,  the  firat  of  2  ft  2  in.,  the  second  of  6  inche& 

The  upper  stoiy  has  a  central  group  of  seven  arches,  whose 
widths  are  4  ft  1  in. 

Pt       In. 
The  next  arch  on  each  side        .  .85 

The  three  arches  of  each  wing  .     8        6 

Here  again  we  have  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  subtlety  of 
eye  which  was  not  satisfied  without  a  third  dimension,  but 
could  be  satisfied  with  a  difference  of  an  inch  on  three  feet 
and  a  half. 

§  IX.  In  the  Terraced  House,  Uie  ground  floor  is  modern- 
ized, but  the  first  story  is  composed  of  a  ceuti*e  of  five  arches, 
with  wings  of  two,  measuring  as  follows  : 

Three  midmost  arches  of  the  central  group     . 
Outennost  arch  of  the  centrnl  gn)up  . 
Innoniumt  arch  of  Iho  wing    . 
OutoniiOHl  arch  of  tho  wing  ♦ 

Hero  tlio  greatest  stop  is  towards  tho  contro  ;  but  tho  in- 
crciiHO,  wliich  iu  iinuuuul,  is  towui'iU  thu  ouisido,  tho  gain  be- 
ing successively  six,  four,  and  two  inches. 

I  could  not  obtain  tho  measures  of  the  second  story,  in 

*  Only  onu  wing  of  tho  firbt  story  is  luft.     See  Appendix  11. 
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which  only  the  central  group  is  left ;  but  the  two  outermost 
arclies  are  visibly  lai'ger  than  the  others,  thus  beginning  a 
correspondent  proportion  to  the  one  below,  of  which  the 
lateral  quantities  have  been  destroyed  by  restpration& 

§  X.  Finally,  in  the  Rio-Foscari  House,  the  central  arch  is 
the  principal  feature,  and  the  four  lateral  ones  form  one  mag- 
iiificont  wing ;  tlio  diniousious  being  from  Uio  centre  to  the 
Hide : 


Ft 

In 

Central  arch 

.     9 

9 

Second     " 

.     3 

8 

Third       "           .            , 

.     8 

10 

Fourth     " 

.     3 

10 

Fifth 

.     3 

8 

The  difTerence  of  two  inches  on  nearly  three  feet  in  the  two 
midiuost  arches  being  all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
builder's  eye. 

§  XI.  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  that  these  singular 
and  minute  harmonics  of  proportion  indicate,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, not  only  that  the  buildings  in  which  they  ore  found  are 
of  one  school,  but  (so  fiu*  as  these  subtle  coincidences  of  meas- 
urement can  still  be  ti*accd  in  them)  in  their  original  foi*m. 
No  modern  builder  has  any  idea  of  connecting  his  arches  in 
this  manner,  and  restorationfl  in  Venice  arc  carried  on  with 
too  violent  hands  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  such  refine- 
ments would  be  even  noticed  in  the  progress  of  demolition, 
much  less  imitated  in  heedless  reproduction.  And  as  if  to 
direct  our  attention  'especially  to  this  character,  as  indicative 
of  Byzantine  workmanship,  the  most  interesting  example  of 
all  will  be  found  in  the  arches  of  the  front  of  St.  Mark's  itself, 
whose  proportions  I  have  not  noticed  before,  in  order  that 
thoy  might  lioro  be  compared  with  those  of  the  contemporary 
palacea 

8  XII.  TIio  dooi*fl  actually  employed  for  ontmnco  in  the  west.- 
orn  fayado  ai*o  as  UHiial  five,  arranged  oh  at  a  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  Fig.V. ;  but  the  liyzantine  builder  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  so  simple  a  group,  and  he  introduced,  therefore. 
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two  minor  arches  at  Uie  extremities,  as  at  \  by  adding  two 
small  jiorticoH  which  ai*o  of  910  wk  u^kolcver  except  to  consum- 
mate the  pi*oi)ortions  of  the  fa9ade,  and  themselyes  to  exhibit 


tlie  most  exquisite  proportions  in  arrangements  of  shaft  and 
archivolt  mth  which  I  am  acquainted  in  tlie  entire  range  of 
Euix>pean  architecture. 

Into  these  minor  pai*ticulars  I  cannot  here  enter ;  but  ob- 
sei*ve  the  dimensions  of  the  range  of  arches  in  the  fa9ade,  as 
thus  completed  by  the  flanking  porticos  : 


The  space  of  its  central  archivolt  is . 

the  two  on  each  side,  about  *. 
tlie  two  succeeding,  about 
small  arches  at  flanks,  about  . 
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I  need  not  make  any  comment  upon  the  subtle  difference  of 
eight  inches  on  twenty  feet  between  the  second  and  third 
dimensions  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare 
the  whole  evidence  now  laid  before  him,  with  that  deduced 
above  from  Uie  apse  of  Murano,  he  cannot  but  confess  that  it 
amounts  to  an  irrcfi^agablo  proof  of  an  intense  perception  of 
]i2U*moiiy  in  the  roliition  of  quautiiics,  on  the  piu't  of  the. H3'- 

*  lum  obliged  to  give  tliesainoasurosnpproximaioly,  because,  this  front 
having  been  studied  by  the  builder  with  unusual  care,  not  one  of  its 
measures  is  the  buino  as  another  ;  and  the  synimutiies  between  the  corre- 
spondent  aruhes  aj*o  obtained  by  changes  in  the  depth  of  their  mouldings 
and  variations  in  their  heights,  far  too  complicated  for  me  to  enter  into 
here  ;  so  that  of  the  two  arches  stated  as  19  ft.  8  in.  in  span,  one  is  in 
reality  10  ft.  G^  in.,  the  other  10  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  two  stated  as  20ft 
4  in.,  one  is  20  ft.  and  the  other  20  ft.  8  in. 
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KiiiiLiiio  nrc1ut.ectiii ;  n  porceptiou  wliicli  wo  Iirno  at  prosent 
Ii>st  BO  utterly  as  hardly  to  be  able  even  to  conceive  it  And 
let  it  not  be  said,  as  it  was  of  the  late  discoveiies  of  subtle 
tnirvature  in  the  Parthenon,*  that  what  is  not  to  be  demon- 
Htmted  witbout  Inboribua  measure ment,  cnnnot  have  influence 
on  the  beauty  of  the  design.  The  eye  is  continually  influ- 
rncnd  by  wlmt  it  onnnot  detact ;  nay,  it  is  not  (^inf;  too  fnr 
1(»  Rny,  thiit  it  is  iiioHt  inlliion'wd  by  wUnt  it  (IuI^cIm  lonst. 
Let  the  pnintcr  define,  if  be  (uiu,  the  Torintions  of  lines  on 
which  depend  the  changes  of  expression  in  the  bamon  coun- 
tenance. The  greater  ho  is,  the  more  be  will  feel  their  sub- 
tlety, and  the  intense  difficulty  of  perceiving  all  tbeir  rela- 
tions, or  answering  for  the  oonaequences  of  a  variation  of  a 
hair's  breadth  in  n  single  curve.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
truly  noble  either  in  color  or  in  form,  but  its  power  depends 
on  oircunistniiccH  iiiAiiitoly  too  intricate  to  be  explninod,  and 
iilmost  too  subtle  to  he  traced.  And  ns  for  these  Byzantine 
buildings,  wo  only  do  not  feel  them  because  we  do  not  icatc/t 
them  ;  otherwise  we  should  as  much  enjoy  the  variety  of  pro- 
lioriion  in  their  arches,  ns  we  do  at  present  that  of  the  untuml 
iirchitectuie  of  flowers  and  lonvos. 
Any  of  us  can  feci  in  an  instnnt 
tlie  grace  of  the  tatf  group,  b,  in  , 
the  annexed  figure  ;  end  yet  that 
grace  is  simply  owing  to  its  being 
pi-oiK»rtioned  like  tlie  fa9ade  of 
St.  Mark's ;  each  leaflet  answering 
to  nn  arch, — the  Bmallest  at  the  fio.Vi. 

root,  fo  those  of  the  iwrticos.     I 

have  tried  to  give  the  proportion  quite  accurately  in  b ;  bat 
as  the  diflereuce  between  the  second  nnd  third  leaflets  ia 
hardly  discernible  on  bo  small  a  scale,  it  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated in  0. 1  Nature  is  often  far  more  subtle  in  lior  propor- 
tions. In  looking  nt  some  of  the  nobler  species  of  lilies,  full 
in  thn  front  of  tlio  floivor,  wo  may  fancy  for  n  moment  tlwit 

"  IIj  Mr.  Poiiriniii. 

1 1  km  Mimolimin  nhltftnil,  uiifortiinntHl^,  tn  rerul  iny  irondonta  book- 
wards  owing  lo  my  liaviiig  (urgotton  to  ruvone  tliem  on  tlui  wood. 
Voi_  U  -B 
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they  form  a  Bymraetrical  six-petaled  star ;  but  on  examining 
thorn  moro  closely,  we  sludl  tiiul  that  they  ai*o  tlii*owii  into  a 

group  of  three  moguitudes  by  the  cxptuisicm 
^^^  A  of  two  of  the  iuuor  petahi  above  the  Htiunoiis 

^TSf  J--^to  a  breadth  gi*eater  than  any  of    the    four 

VJ^^^  others ;  while  the  third  inner  petal,  on  which 

^^  ^W^''^*\  ^^^  stamens  rest,  contracts  itself  into  the  nar- 

1^  rowest  of  the  six,  and  the  three  under  petals 

ito.  vn.       remain  of  one  intermediate  magnitude,  as  seen 

in  the  annexed  figure. 

§  xni.  I  must  not,  howevei*,  weary  tlio  reader  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  always  been  a  favorite  one  with  me,  and  is 
apt  to  lead  too  far;  we  will  return  to  the  palaces  on  the 
Oi*and  Canal.  Admitting,  then,  that  their  fragments  are 
pix>ved,  by  the  minute  correspondence  of  their  arrangement^ 
to  be  still  in  their  original  positions,  they  indicate  to  us  a 
form,  whether  of  palace  or  dwelling-house,  in  which  there 
wore,  universally,  central  galleries,  or  loggias,  opening  into 
apartments  on  each  wing,  the  amount  of  light  admitted  being 
immense;  and  the  general  proportions  of  the  buUding, 
slender,  light,  and  graceful  in  the  utmost  degi*ee,  it  being  in 
fact  little  more  than  an  aggregate  of  shafts  and  archea  Of 
the  interior  disposition  of  these  palaces  there  is  in  no  iustauce 
the  slightest  titice  left,  nor  am  I  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  existing  ai'chitccture  of  the  East  to  risk  any  conjecture  on 
this  subject.  I  pursue  the  statement  of  the  facts  which  still 
are  ascertainable  respecting  their  external  foims. 

§  xrv.  In  every  one  of  the  buildings  above  mentioned,  ex- 
cept the  Rio-Foscari  House  (which  has  only  one  gi*eat  en- 
trance between  its  wings),  the  central  arcades  ai*o  sustained, 
at  least  in  one  stoiy,  and  gcncmlly  in  both,  on  bold  dct4iehod 
(cylindrical  shafts,  Avith  rich  capitals,  while  the  arclies  of  the 
wings  are  cairied  on  smaller  shafts  assisted  by  portions  of 
wall,  which  become  pilastei-s  of  greater  or  less  width. 

And  now  I  must  rcuiind  tlio  reader  of  wluit  wttH  pointed 
out  above  (Vol.  L  Chap.  XXVH  §§  in.  xxxv.  xr^),  that  tliere 
are  two  great  orders  of  capitals  in  the  world  ;  thai  one  of 
^ese  is  convex  in  its  contour,  the  other  concave  ;  and  that 
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ricliness  of  ornament,  vrith  all  freedom  of  fancy,  is  for  tbo 
most  part  found  in  the  one,  ond  severity  of  ornament^  with 
stem  discipline  of  the  fancy,  in  the  other. 

Of  these  two  families  of  capitals  both  occur  in  tho  Byzan- 
tine period,  but  the  concave  group  is  the  longcst-livod,  and  i 
extends  itself  into  the  Gothic  timea  In-  the  account  which  I 
gave  of  them  in  the  firat  volume,  they  were  illustrated  by  giv- 
ing two  i)ortions  of  a  simple  curve,  tliat  of  a  salvia  loaf.  Wo 
must  now  investigate  their  character  more  in  detail ;  and 
these  may  be  best  generally  represented  by  considering  both 
famihes  as  formed  upon  the  types  of  flowers, — the  one  upon 
tliat  of  the  water-lily,  the  other  upon  that  of  the  convolvulus. 
There  was  no  intention  in  the  Byzantine  architects  to  imitate 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  flowers  ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
BO  often  repeated,  all  beautiful  works  of  art  must  either  in- 
tentionally imitate  or  accidentally  resemble  natural  forms; 
and  the  direct  comparison  with  the  natui*al  forms  which  these 
capitals  most  resemble,  is  the  likeliest  mode  of  fixing  their 
distinctions  in  the  reader's  mind. 

The  one  then,  the  convex  family,  is  modelled  according  to 
the  commonest  slmpofl  of  that  great  group  of  flowers  which 
form  rounded  cups,  lilce  that  of  the  water-lily,  tho  leaves 
springing  horizontally  from  the  stalk,  and  closing  together 
upwards  The  rose  is  of  this  family,  but  her  cup  is  filled 
with  the  luxuriance  of  her  leaves ;  the  crocus,  campanula, 
ranunculus,  anemone,  and  almost  all  the  loveliest  children  of 
the  field,  ai'e  formed  upon  the  same  type. 

Tho  otlicr  family  resembles  the  convolvulus,  tnimpet-flowcr, 
and  such  oUioi'S,  in  which  tho  lower  i>art  of  tlie  boll  is  slender, 
an<l  tlio  lip  curves  outwards  at  tho  top.  There  are  fowc»r 
flowera  constructed  on  tliis  than  on  tho  convex  model ;  but 
in  the  organization  of  trees  and  of  clustei*8  of  herbage  it  in 
Hccn  contiinmlly.  Of  courso,  both  of  tboHO  coiulitioiiH  aro 
modified,  when  applied  to  capitals,  by  the  enormously  gi*eater 
IIit(*kneHR  of  tho  stalk  or  shaft.,  but  in  other  i*eRi)ectA  tho 
parallelism  is  close  and  ac(Minito  ;  and  the  roiuler  had  better 
at  once  fix  tho  flower  outlines  in  his  mind,*  and  remember 

*  Vide  Plate  X.  Hgs.  1  and  4. 
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iiieiu  08  representing  the  only  two  orders  of  capitals  that  thie 
wovlil  has  ever  seen,  or  C4in  see. 

§  XV.  The  oxnuiples  of  llio  concave  family  in  tlio  Byzantino 
tinH'8  nro  foinul  princi^yally  eiilier  in  liu*go  ciipitids  foiiuclcNl 
on  the  Greek  Coi-inUiian,  used  chiefly  for  the  nave  pillnra  of 
churches,  or  in  the  small  Inteiiil  shafts  of  tlie  palaces.  It  ap- 
peal's somewhat  singular  Uiat  the  pure  Connthiim  form  should 
have  been  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  nave  pillars,  as  at 
Toi*cello,  Murano,  and  St  Mtu-k's  ;  it  occulta,  indeed,  together 
^vith  almost  every  other  form,  on  the  exterior  of  St  Mark's 
also,  but  never  so  definitely  as  in  the  nave  and  tmnsept  shafta 
Of  the  conditions  assumed  by  it  at  Torcello  enough  has  been 
said  ;  and  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  varieties  occuning 
in  St  Mai'k's  is  given  in  Plate  YIU.,  fig.  15,  remarkable  for 
the  cutting  of  the  sharp  thistle-Uko  loaves  into  oj^en  relief,  so 
that  tlio  light  sometimes  shines  tlirough  tliem  from  behind, 
and  for  the  beautiful  curling  of  the  extremities  of  tlie  leaves 
outwards,  J4)iniug  each  other  at  Uio  top,  as  in  an  undivided 
flower. 

§  xvL  The  other  characteristic  examples  of  the  concave 
groups  in  the  Byzantine  times  ai*e  as  simple  as  those  resulting 
from  the  Corinthian  are  rich.  They  occur  on  the  nmall  shafts 
at  the  flanks  of  the  Fondnco  de'  Turclii,  the  Cusa  Il^u'setti, 
Cfisa  Lorcdan,  Terraced  House,  and  U2)per  story  of  the 
Madonnetta  House,  in  forms  so  exactly  similar  that  the  two 
figures  1  and  2  in  Plate  "Viii.  may  sufiiciently  represent  them 
nil.  They  consist  merely  of  portions  cut  out  of  tlie  plinths 
or  stnng-courses  which  run  along  all  the  faces  of  these 
jjalaces,  by  four  truncations  in  the  form  of  arrowy  leaves  (fig. 
1,  Fondaco  do'  Turchi),  and  the  whole  roundcul  a  little  at  the 
bottom  HO  as  to  fit  the  shaft.  When  ihey  occur  between  two 
arches  they  assume  the  form  of  the  group  fig.  2  (Terniced 
House).  Fig.  3  is  from  the  central  arches  of  the  Gasa 
Farsetti,  and  is  only  given  because  either  it  is  a  later  restora- 
tion or  a  form  absolutely  unique  in  the  Byzantine  perio<L 

§  XVII.  The  concave  group,  however,  was  not  naturally 
pleasing  to  the  Byzantine  mind.  Its  own  favorite  capital  was 
of  the  bold  convex  or  cushion  shape,  so  conspicuous  in  all  tlie 
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buildings  of  the  period  that  I  have  devoted  Plate  VII.,  oppo- 
site, entirely  to  its  illustration.  The  form  in  which  it  is  lii*8t 
used  is  pmctically  obtained  from  a  square  block  laid  on  tlie 
head  of  the  shaft  (fig.  1,  Plate  YIL),  by  first  cutting  off  the 
lower  comers,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  then  i*oimding  the  edges,  as  in 
fig.  3  ;  this  gives  us  the  bell  ftone  :  on  this  is  laid  a  simple 
abacus,  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  which  is  the  actual  form  used  in  the 
upper  arcade  ofMumuo,  and  the  fmniowork  of  the  cnpitid  is 
complete.  Fig.  6  shows  the  general  manner  and  effect  of  its 
decoration  on  the  same  scale  ;  the  other  figures,  G  and  1,  both 
from  tlie  apse  of  Mui*ano,  8,  from  the  Termced  House,  and  9, 
from  the  Baptisteiy  of  SL  Mark's,  show  the  method  of  chisel- 
ling the  surfaces  in  capitals  of  avei*age  richness,  such  as  ocdur 
eveiy where,  for  ihere  is  no  limit  to  the  fantasy  and  beauty  of 
the  more  elaborate  examples. 

§  xvin.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  affection*  entertained 
for  these  nmssy  fonns  by  the  Byzantines,  they  wore  apt^  when 
they  used  any  condition  of  capital  founded  on  the  Corinthian, 
to  modify  the  concave  profile  by  making  it  bulge  out  at  the 
bottom.  Fig.  1,  a,  Plate  X.,  is  the  profile  of  a  capital  of  the 
pure  concave  family ;  and  obsei*vo,  it  needs  a  fillet  or  cord 
round  the  neck  of  the  capital  to  show  where  it  separates  f  i*om 
the  shaft  Fig.  4,  a,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  the  profile  of  the 
pure  convex  group,  which  not  only  needs  no  such  projecting 
fillet,  but  would  be  encumbered  by  it ;  while  fig.  2,  a,  is  the 
profile  of  one  of  the  Byzantine  capitals  (Fondaco  de'  Turchi, 
lower  arcade)  founded  on  Corinthian,  of  which  the  main 
Kweep  is  concave,  but  which  bends  below  into  the  convex 
bell-shape,  where  it  joins  the  shaft  And,  lastly,  fig.  3,  a,  is 
the  profile  of  the  nave  shafts  of  St  Mark's,  where,  though 
very  delicately  granted,  the  concession  to  the  Byzantine 
temper  is  twofold  ;  first  at  the  spring  of  the  curve  from  the 
baflo,  and  secondly  the  top,  where  it  again  Ijocomos  convex, 
though  the  expression  of  the  Corinthian  bell  is  still  given  to 
it  by  the  bold  conwivo  leaves. 

{J  XIX.  Those,  thou,  l)oing  tho  gonoml  niodifioAtionR  of  By- 
z^uitino  profiles,  I  have  thi*own  together  in  Plato  VI£L,  oppo- 
site, some  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  the  decora- 
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tion  of  the  concave  and  transitional  types  ;  their  localities  are 
given  in  the  note  below,*  and  the  following  are  the  principal 
l)Oint8  to  be  observed  respecting  them. 

The  purest  concave  forms,  1  and  2,  were  never  decorated 
in  the  eai'liest  times,  except  sometimes  by  an  incision  or  rib 
down  the  centre  of  tlieir  truncations  on  the  anglea 

Figures  4,  5,  6,  and  7  show  some  of  the  modes  of  applica- 
tion of  a  peculiarly  broad-lobed  acanthus  leaf,  very  character- 
istic of  native  Venetian  work ;  4  and  6  are  fix>m  the  same 
building,  two  out  of  a  gi*oup  of  four,  and  show  tlie  boldness 
of  the  viuiety  admitteil  in  the  management  even  of  the  capitals 
most  closely  derived  from  the  Corinthian.  I  never  saw  one  of 
tlicse  Venetian  capitals  in  all  respects  Uke  another.  The  tre- 
foils into  which  the  leaves  fidl  at  the  extremities  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part  similar,  though  variously  disposed,  and  gen- 
erally niche  themselves  one  under  the  other,  as  veiy  character- 
istically in  Rg.  7.  The  form  8  occurs  in  St  Mark's  only,  and 
there  very  frequently:  9  at  Venice  occurs,  I  think,  in  St 
Mark's  only  ;  but  it  is  a  favorite  early  Lombardio  form.  10, 
11,  and  12  are  all  highly  chai*acteristic  10  occurs  with  more 
fantastic  interweaving  upon  its  sides  in  the  upper  stories  of 
St  Mark's ;  11  is  derived,  in  the  Casa  Loredan,  from  the 
great  hly  capitals  of  St  Mark's,  of  which  more  presently.  13 
and  15  ai*e  peculiar  to  St  Mark's.  14  is  a  lovely  condition, 
occurring  both  there  and  in  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

The  modes  in  which  the  separate  portions  of  the  leaves  are 
executed  in  these  and  other  Byzantine  capitals,  will  be  noticed 
more  at  length  hereafter.  Here  I  only  wish  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve two  things,  both  with  respect  to  these  and  the  capitals  of 

♦I,  Foiichioo  do' Turclil,  liitoral  pil-  8.  St.  Mark  *h. 

Itii'H.  0.  HI.  Aliii'k'rt. 

2.  Torrooud  IIouso,  lutoral  pillars.  10.  Braidutl  Ilouao,  uppor  aroailo. 

2i.  Casa  Faraetii,    central    pillars,  11.  Casa  Loredan,  upper  arcade. 

upper  arcade.  12.  St.  Mark'H. 

A.   (!]iHU  TiOrtMluii,  lower  uroiidu.  1!).   8t.  Murk'u. 

5.  Casa  Loredan,  lower  arcade.  14.   Fondaco  de*  Turohi,  upper  ar- 

6.  Fondaco  do*  Turchi,  upper  ar-  cade. 

cade.  15.  St  Mark's. 

7.  Casa  Loredan,  upper  arcade. 
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the  convex  family  ou  the  former  Plate :  first  the  Life,  second- 
ly, the  Breadth,  of  these  capitals,  as  compared  with  Ghreek 
forms. 

§  XX.  I  say,  first,  the  life.  Not  only  is  every  one  of  these 
capitals  differently  fancied,  but  there  ore  many  of  them  which 
liam  no  two  sides  alike.  Fig.  5,  for  instance,  varies  on  every 
side  in  the  an*anpfcmont  of  the  pendent  loaf  in  its  centre  ;  fig. 
r>  htiR  a  difToront  plant  on  each  of  its  four  upper  angles.  Tho 
birds  are  each  cut  with  a  different  play  of  plumage  in  figs.  9 
and  12,  and  the  vine-leaves  are  every  one  varied  in  their  posi- 
tion in  fig.  13.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  differences  in  the 
character  of  ornamentation  between  them  and  the  Greek 
capitals,  all  show  a  greater  love  of  nature ;  the  leaves  are, 
every  one  of  them,  more  founded  on  realities,  sketched,  how- 
ever rudely,  more  directly  from  the  truth  ;  and  are  continually 
treated  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  mind  of  the  workman  to 
have  been  among  the  Hving  herbage,  not  among  Greek  prece- 
denta.  The  hard  outlines  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  perfect  in- 
telligibility, I  have  left  this  Plate,  have  deprived  the  examples 
of  the  vitality  of  their  light  and  shade ;  but  the  reader  can 
nevertheless  observe  the  ideas  of  life  occurring  perpetually : 
at  the  top  of  fig.  4,  for  instance,  the  small  leaves  turned  side- 
ways ;  in  fig.  6,  the  formal  volutes  of  the  old  Corinthian 
ti'ansformed  into  a  branching  tendril ;  in  fig.  6,  the  bunch  of 
grapes  thrown  carelessly  in  at  the  right-hand  comer,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  symmetry ;  in  fig.  7,  the  volutes  knitted  into 
wreaths  of  ivy  ;  in  fig.  14,  the  leaves,  drifted,  as  it  were,  by  a 
whirlwind  round  the  capital  by  which  they  rise  ;  while  figs.  13 
and  15  are  as  completely  living  loaves  as  any  of  the  Gothic 
iimo.  These  designs  may  or  may  not  be  graceful ;  what  grace 
or  beauty  they  have  is  not  to  be  rendered  in  mere  outline, — 
but  they  ore  indisputably  more  naiural  than  any  Greek  ones, 
and  thoroforo  hoalthior,  and  tending  to  groatnoRs. 

§  XXL  In  the  second  place,  note  in  all  these  examples,  the 
excessive  breadth  of  tho  masses,  however  afterwanls  they  may 
be  filled  with  detail  Whether  we  examine  the  contour  of  the 
simple  convex  bells,  or  those  of  the  leaves  which  bend  out- 
wards from  the  richer  and  more  Corinthian  types,  we  find  ihey 
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are  all  oatlined  by  grand  and  simple  cunres,  and  thai  the 
whole  of  their  luinate  fretwork  and  thistle-work  is  cast  into  a 
gigantic  mould  which  sulxlues  all  their  multitudinons  pointn 
luid  foldingH  lo  iU  own  ineviUihlo  doniiiiiou.  And  the  fiu!t  Ih, 
tliat  in  the  sweeping  hues  and  bi-oad  surfiicoB  of  these  Byzan- 
tine sculptui*e8  we  obtain,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  art,  the  germ  of  that  unity  of  pei-fect  ease  iu 
every  separate  pai't,  with  perfect  subjection  to  an  enclosing 
form  or  directing  impulse,  which  was  brought  to  its  most  in- 
tense expression  in  the  com}x>8itions  of  the  two  men  in  whom 
the  art  of  Italy  consummated  itself  and  expired — Tintoret  and 
Michael  Angela 

I  would  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  mere  habit 
of  working  on  the  rounded  surface  of  the  stone,  which  is  often 
as  much  the  i*esult  of  haste  or  rudeness  as  of  the  desire  for 
breadth,  though  the  i*esult  obtained  is  not  the  less  beautiful 
But  in  the  capitid  fi*om  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  fig.  G,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  while  the  sculptor  had  taken  tlie  utmost  care  to. 
make  his  leaves  free,  graceful,  and  8hai*p  in  effect,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  their  separation,  and  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
enclosed  them  with  an  unbroken  line,  like  that  of  a  {pointed 
arch  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  done  in  many  dilTcrcnt  ways  in 
other  capitals  of  the  same  building,  and  in  many  of  St.  liLuk's : 
but  one  such  instance  would  have  been  enough  to  prove,  if  the 
loveliness  of  the  profiles  themselves  did  not  do  so,  that  tlio 
sculptor  understood  and  loved  the  hiws  of  genei*alization  ;  and 
that  the  feeling  which  boimd  his  prickly  leaves,  as  they  waved 
or  drifted  round  the  ridges  of  his  capital,  into  those  broad 
masses  of  unbroken  flow,  was  indeed  one  with  that  which 
made  Michael  Angelo  encompass  the  principal  figure  in  his 
(yrcation  of  Adam  with  the  broad  cui*ve  of  its  cloudy  dnipery. 
IL  may  suom  Htrango  to  assert  any  connexion  botwcon  ho 
great  a  conception  and  these  nulely  hewn  fragments  of  ruined 
marble  ;  but  all  the  highest  principles  of  art  are  as  iniivcraal 
luj  thuy  are  niujetttie,  and  there  iu  nothing  too  uumll  to  recoivo 
iheir  influence.  They  rule  at  once  the  waves  of  the  mountain 
outline,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  minutest  hchen  that  stains 
its  shattered  stones. 
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§  XJXL  We  have  not  jet  spoken  of  the  three  braided  and 
chequered  capitala,  numbered  10, 11,  and  12.  They  ai*e  repre- 
sentations of  a  group,  with  which  many  most  interesting  asso- 
ciations amnepnnected.  It  was  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
Uio  meth'odirof  covering  the  exterior  of  buildings  with  thin 
pieces  of  marble  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  system  of  lighting  the 
interior  by  minute  perforation.  In  order  to  obtain  both  light 
fiiiil  fiir,  wiihont  admitting  any  unbroken  body  of  Runshino,  in 
warm  c^untricR,  it  became  a  constant  habit  of  tho  Arabian 
architects  to  pierce  minute  and  starlike  openings  in  slabs  of 
stone  ;  and  to  employ  the  stones  so  pierced  where  the  Gothic 
architects  employ  traceries.  Internally,  the  form  of  stars 
assumed  by  the  light  as  it  entered  *  was,  in  itself,  an  exquisite 
decoration  ;  but^  externally,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  add  some 
slight  ornament  upon  the  surface  of  the  perforated  stone  ;  and 
it  was  soon  foimd  that,  as  the  small  perforations  had  a  ten- 
dency to  look  scattered  and  six)tty,  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  intermediate  surfaces  would  be  one  which  bound 
them  together,  and  gave  unity  and  repose  to  the  pierced  and 
disturbed  stone  :  universally,  therefore,  those  intermediate 
spaces  were  carved  into  tlie  semblance  of  interwoven  fillets, 
which  alternately  sank  beneath  and  rose  above  each  other  as 
they  met  This  system  of  braided  or  woven  ornament  was  not 
confined  to  the  Arabs  ;  it  is  universally  pleasing  to  the  instinct 
of  mankind.  I  beHeve  that  nearly  all  eaiiy  ornamentation  is 
full  of  it^ — more  es^iocially,  perhaps,  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  illuminated  manuscripts  depend  upon  it  for  their 
loveHcst  effects  of  intricate  color,  up  to  the  dose  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  There  are  sevend  very  interesting  metaphys- 
ical reasons  for  this  strange  and  unfailing  delight,  felt  in  a 
thing  so  simple.  It  is  not  often  that  any  idea  of  utility  has 
power  to  enhance  the  true  impressions  of  beauty ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  enormous  importance  of  the  art  of  weaving 
to  mankind  may  give  some  interest,  if  not  actual  attractive- 
ness, to  any  type  or  image  of  tho  invention  to  which  we  owe, 
at  once,  our  comfort  and  our  pride.  But  tho  more  profound 
reason  lies  in  the  innate  love  of  mystery  and  unity  ;  in  the  joy 
*  Compare  *'  Seven  Lampe,'*  ohap.  ii.  g  22. 
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tiiat  the  human  mind  has  in  contemplating  any  kind  of  maze 
or  ontangloiuont^  so  long  as  it  can  discern,  tlirough  its  oon* 
fimion,  liny  guiding  chie  or  connecting  phin :  a  pleasure  in- 
cituiHOil  mid  Bolouiuizc<l  by  sonio  dim  fooling  of  ihe-  setting 
forth,  by  such  symbols,  of  the  intricacy,  and  altertube^Hse  and 
fall,  subjection  and  supremacy,  of  human  fortune  ;  the 

''Weave  Uie  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,*' 

of  Fate  and  Time. 

§  XXIII.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  never 
tired  of  contemplating  this  woven  involution ;  and  that^  in 
some  degree,  the  sublime  pleasure  whidi  we  have  in  watching 
the  branches  of  trees,  the  intertwining  of  the  grass,  and  the 
tracery  of  the  higher  clouds,  is  owing  to  it,  not  less  than  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  fine  meshes  of  the  robe,  the  braid- 
ing of  the  hair,  and  the  various  glittering  of  the  linked  net  or 
wroaUuHl  chain.  Byzantine  oniamentation,  like  that  of  almost 
all  nations  in  a  state  of  progress,  is  full  of  this  kind  of  work  : 
but  it  occurs  most  conspicuously,  though  most  simply,  in  the 
minute  traceries  which  surround  their  most  solid  capitals; 
sometimes  merely  in  a  reticulated  veil,  as  in  the  tenth  figure 
in  the  Phito,  sometimes  resembling  a  bosket,  on  the  edges  of 
which  are  perched  birds  and  other  animals.  The  diamonded 
ornament  in  the  eleventh  figure  is  substituted  for  it  in  the 
Casa  Loredan,  and  mai'ks  a  somewhat  later  time  and  a  ten- 
dency to  the  ordinary  Gothic  chequer  ;  but  the  capitals  which 
show  it  most  definitely  are  those  already  so  often  spoken  of  as 
the  lily  capitals  of  St.  Mark's,  of  which  the  northeiii  one  is 
carefully  drawn  in  Plate  IX. 

g  XXIV.  These  (uipitals,  called  bai'barous  by  our  arohitccis, 
uro  without  exception  the  most  subtle  pieces  of  conqK)8ition  in 
broad  contour  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  architecture. 
Tlioir  i)rorilo  is  piven  in  the  opposite  Plato  X.  fig.  3,  b  ;  the 
iinior  lino  in  the  iiguro  being  that  of  the  stono  behind  tlie  lily, 
the  outer  that  of  the  external  network,  taken  through  the 
side  of  the  capital  ;  while  fig.  3,  c  is  the  outer  profile  at  its 
angle  ;  and  the  reader  will  cosily  undciiituiKl  that  the  pausing 
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of  the  one  of  these  lines  into  the  other  is  productive  of  the 
most  exquisite  and 'wonderful  series  of  curvatures  possible 
within  such  compass,  no  two  views  of  the  capital  giving  the 
some  contour.  Upon  these  profoundly  studied  outlines,  as  re- 
markable for  their  grace  and  complexity  as  the  general  mass 
of  the  capital  is  for  solid  strength  and  proportion  to  its  neces- 
sary Borvico,  the  hniidwl  work  is  wrought  with  nioi*n  than 
UHual  cfU*o ;  porhiips,  as  siiggosUMl  by  the  Marc.hoRo  Holvaiico, 
with  some  idea  of  imitating  those  "  nets  of  chcquerwork  nud 
wreaths  of  chainwork  "  on  the  chapiters  of  Solomon's  temple, 
which  are,  I  suppose,  the  first  instances  on  record  of  an  orna- 
mentation of  this  kind  thus  applied.  The  braided  work  en- 
closes on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  capital  a  flower  whose 
form,  derived  from  that  of  the  lily,  though  as  usual  modified, 
in  every  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in  some  minor  particulars, 
is  generally  seen  as  represented  in  fig.  11  of  Piute  Ym.  It 
is  never  without  the  two  squai*e  or  oblong  objects  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tendrils  issuing  from  its  root,  set  like  vessels  to 
catch  the  dew  from  the  points  of  its  leaves  ;  but  I  do  not  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  The  abacus  of  the  capital  has  ah'oady 
been  given  at  a,  Plate  XVI.,  VoL  L  ;  but  no  amount  of  illus- 
trations or  enlogium  would  be  enough  to  make  the  i-cadcr  un- 
deratand  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  thing  itself,  as  the  sun  steals 
from  interstice  to  interatice  of  its  marble  veil,  and  touches  with 
the  white  lustre  of  its  rays  at  mid-day  the  pointed  leaves  of 
its  thiraty  liHes. 

In  all  the  capitals  hitherto  spoken  of,  tlie  form  of  the  head 
of  the  bell  has  been  square,  and  its  varieties  of  outline  have 
been  obtained  in  the  transition  fi*om  the  square  of  the  abacus 
to  the  circular  outline  of  the  shafts.  A  far  more  complex 
seiies  of  forms  results  from  the  division  of  the  bell  by  recesses 
into  Hopnrato  lobos  or  leaves,  like  those  of  a  rose  or  tulip,  which 
arc  each  in  their  turn  covered  with  flowcrwork  or  liollowod 
into  reticulation.  The  example  (fig.  10,  Plate  VIL)  from  St 
ISLii'k'H  will  give  some  idea  of  the  simplest  of  these  conditions : 
l)erhaps  the  most  exquisite  in  Venice,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
central  capital  of  the  upper  arcade  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Tui*chi. 

Such  are  the  principal  generic  conditions  of  the  Byzantine 
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capital  ;  but  the  reader  must  always  ramember  that  the 
examples  given  ore  single  instances,  and  those  not  the  most 
beautiful  but  the  most  intelligible,  chosen  out  of  thousands : 
the  designs  of  the  ctipitals  of  St  Mark's  alone  Avouhl  form  n 
volume. 

§  XXV.  Of  the  anthivolts  which  those  capitalH  generally  siis- 
luiii,  dcitailu  lU'o  given  in  the  Appendix  and  in  the  notice  of 
Venetian  doors  in  Chapter  YIL  In  the  private  palaces,  the 
i-anges  of  ai*chivolt  ore  for  the  most  part  very  simple,  with 
den  tilled  mouldings ;  and  all  the  oiiiamental  elFect  is  entrusted 
to  pieces  of  sculpture  set  in  tlie  wall  above  or  between  the 
arches,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Plate  XY.,  below.  Chapter 
Vn.  These  pieces  of  sculpture  are  either  crosses,  upright  ob- 
longs, or  circles :  of  all  the  thi'ee  forms  an  example  is  given 
in  Plate  XI.  opposite.  The  cross  was  apparently  an  invariable 
ornament  placed  either  in  the  centre  of  the  archivolt  of  tiie 
doorway,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  first  story  above  the  windows ; 
on  ca(*Ji  side  of  it  the  circular  and  oblong  ornaments  were 
used  in  various  alternation.  In  too  many  instances  the  wall 
morbles  have  been  torn  away  from  the  earliest  Byzantine  pal- 
aces, so  that  the  crosses  are  left  on  their  archivolts  only.  The 
best  examples  of  the  cross  set  above  the  windows  are  found  in 
houses  of  Uie  transitional  period  :  one  in  the  Campo  St^  M. 
Formosa  ;  another,  in  which  a  cross  is  placed  between  every 
window,  is  still  well  preserved  in  the  Campo  St*  Maria  Mater 
Domini ;  another,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  parish  of  the 
Apostoli,  has  two  crosses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  first  story, 
and  a  bas-relief  of  Christ  enthroned  in  Uie  centre  ;  and  finally, 
that  from  which  the  larger  cross  in  the  Plate  was  taken  in 
the  house  once  belonging  to  Marco  Polo,  at  St  Giovanni  Gris- 
osiomo. 

§  XXVI.  This  cross,  though  gi'acoful  and  rich,  and  given  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  best  preHerved,  is  unchai*- 
acteristic  in  one  respect ;  for,  instend  of  the  central  rose  at 
the  meeting  of  the  ai'uiB,  we  usually  find  a  hand  niised  in  tlio 
attitude  of  blessing,  between  the  sun  and  moon,  as  in  the  two 
smaller  crosses  seen  in  the  Plate.  In  nearly  all  representations 
of  tlie  Crucifixion,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  the  i)eriod  in 
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question,  the  sun  and  the  moon  ai*e  introduced,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cross — ^the  sun  generally,  in  paintings,  as  a  red 
star  ;  but  I  do  not  think  with  any  pui-pose  of  indicating  the 
dnrkness  at  the  time  of  the  agony  ;  especially  because,  had  thiM 
been  the  intention,  the  moon  ought  not  to  have  been  Yisiblo, 
since  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  heavens  during  the  day  at 
tlin  iiino  of  ])RHHovor.  I  bolinvo  rather  that  the  two  lumiimnni< 
HIM)  Rot  ilinrn  in  order  to  oxpross  tlio  oniiro  dojM^ndonco  of  Uk^ 
lionvonN  and  tlio  earth  upon  the  work  of  the  liedoniption  :  luid 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  our  frequently  finding  the  sun  and 
moon  set  in  the  same  manner  beside  the  figure  of  Christ,  as 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  archivolt  of  8t.  Mark's,  or  beside 
the  hand  signifying  benediction,  without  any  cross,  in  some 
other  early  archivolts  ;  *  while,  again,  not  unf requently  they 
are  absent  from  the  symbol  of  the  cross  itseli^  and  its  saving 
power  over  the  whole  of  creation  is  indicated  only  by  fresh 
leaves  springing  from  its  foot,  or  doves  feeding  beside  it ;  and 
so  also,  in  illuminated  Bibles,  we  find  the  series  of  j)ictures 
representing  the  Creation  tei*miuate  in  the  Crucifixion,  as  the 
work  by  which  all  the  families  of  created  beings  subsist^  no  less 
than  that  in  sympathy  with  which  "the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travoileth  in  pain  together  until  now." 

§  xxviL  This  habit  of  placing  the  symbol  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  centres  of  their  palaces  was,  as  I  above  said,  uni- 
voi-Ril  in  early  Venice  ;  it  does  not  cease  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  ceutuiy.  The  other  sculptures,  which  were 
set  above  or  between  the  ai'ches,  consist  almost  invariably  of 
groups  of  bu'ds  or  beasts  ;  either  standing  opposite  to  each 
other  with  a  Rinall  pillar  or  spray  of  Ictifago  between  ihcni,  or 
else  tearing  and  devouring  each  other.  The  multitude  of 
these  sculptures,  especially  of  the  small  ones  enclosed  in 
circles,  as  fig&  5  and  G,  Plate  XL,  which  are  now  scattered 
tlirough  the  city  of  Venice,  is  enormous,  but  they  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  their  original  positions.  When  the  Byzantine 
])a1accs  were  destroyed,  these  fmgments  were  generally  pre- 
served, and  inserted  again  in  the  walls  of  the  now  buildings, 

*  Two  of  tlieae  are  represented  in  tlio  second  number  of  my  foHo 
work  upon  Venice. 
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with  more  or  leas  attempt  at  symmetry ;  fragments  of  friezee 
and  mouldings  being  often  used  in  tbe  same  manner ;  so  that 
tbe  mode  of  their  original  employment  can  only  be  seen  in 
Si  Mai'k's,  the  Foudaco  de'  Turchi,  Braided  House,  and  one 
or  two  othei'S.  The  most  remai'kable  point  about  them  is, 
that  the  groups  of  beasts  or  birds  on  each  side  of  the  small 
pillars  bear  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  the  group  of 
Lions  over  the  gate  of  MycensB  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  oiiia- 
mentaiion  of  that  gate,  as  for  as  I  can  judge  of  it  from  draw- 
ings, is  so  like  Byzantine  sculptui-e,  tiiat  I  cannot  help  some- 
times 8UH}>octiug  the  original  conjectui'e  of  the  i>Vench  anti- 
quarians, that  it  was  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  to  be  not 
i^together  indefensible.  By  far  the  best  among  the  sculptures 
at  Venice  ai-e  tliose  consisting  of  groups  thus  arranged  ;  the 
first  figure  in  Plate  XI.  is  one  of  those  used  on  St  Mark's^ 
and,  with  its  chain  of  wreathen  work  roimd  it,  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  finest  kind,  except  that  the  immediate  trunk 
or  pillar  often  branches  into  luxuriant  leafage,  usually  of  the 
vine,  so  that  the  whole  ornament  seems  almost  composed 
from  the  words  of  Ezekiel.  "  A  gi*eat  eagle  with  groat  wings, 
long-winged,  full  of  feathei^s,  which  had  divers  colors,  came 
into  Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar :  He 
cropped  off  tlie  top  of  his  young  twigs  ;  and  carried  it  into  a 
city  of  traffic  /  he  net  it  in  a  city  of  merchants.  He  took  also 
of  the  seed  of  the  land,  .  .  .  and  it  gi'ew,  and  became  a 
spreading  vine  of  low  stature,  whose  branches  turned  towards 
hinif  and  the  roots  thereof  were  under  him" 

§  xxvni.  The  groups  of  contending  and  devouring  animals 
are  always  much  ruder  in  cutting,  and  take  somewhat  the  place 
in  Byzantine  sculpture  which  the  lower  gi'otesques  do  in  the 
'Gothic  ;  true,  though  clumsy,  gi*otosquos  being  Honiotiiuos 
niiiiglod  uhiong  tlioiu,  us  four  bodius  joinud  to  one  hutui  in  thu 
ceutre  ;  *  but  never  bhowi ug  nny  attempt  at  variety  of  inven- 
tion, except  only  in  the  effective  disposition  of  tlie  light  and 
bhiulo,  and  in  the  vigor  and  though tfulnoss  of  the  touchcB 
which  indicate  the  plumes  of  the  birds  or  folding  of  the  leaves. 

*  Tlie  absence  of  tlio  true  grotesque  spirit  in  Byzantine  work  will  be 
examined  in  the  third  chapter  of  ftke  tliird  volume. 
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Oore,  howevor,  is  nlways  takon  to  decuro  varioiy  onoiigh  to 
keep  the  eye  entertained,  no  two  sides  of  these  Byzantine  or- 
naments being  in  all  respects  the  same  :  for  instance,  in  the 
chainwork  round  the  first  figure  in  Plate  XL  there  are  two 
circles  enclosing  squares  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  arch  at 
the  top,  but  two  smaller  circles  and  a  diamond  on  the  other, 
enclosing  one  square,  and  two  small  circular  spots  or  bosses  ; 
and  in  the  line  of  chain  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  cii*clo  on  the 
right,  and  a  diamond  on  the  left^  and  so  down  to  the  workuig 
of  the  smallest  details.  I  have  represented  this  upper  sculpt- 
ure as  dark,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  effect 
of  these  ornaments  when  seen  in  shadow  against  light ;  an 
effect  much  calculated  upon  by  the  designer,  and  obtidned  by 
the  use  of  a  golden  gi*ound  formed  of  glass  mosaic  inserted  in 
the  hollows  of  the  mai'ble.  Each  square  of  glass  has  the  leaf 
gold  upon  its  surface  protected  by  another  thin  film  of  glass 
above  it,  so  that  no  time  or  weather  can  affect  its  lustre,  until 
the  pieces  of  glass  oi^e  bodily  torn  from  their  setting.  The 
smooth  glazed  surface  of  the  golden  ground  is  washed  by 
every  shower  of  rain,  but  the  marble  usually  darkens  into  an 
amber  color  in  process  of  time  ;  and  when  the  whole  ornament 
is  cast  into  shadow,  the  golden  surface,  being  perfectly  re- 
flective, refuses  the  darkness,  and  shows  itself  in  bright  a] id 
burnished  hght  behind  the  dai'k  tracenes  of  the  ornaments 
Where  the  marble  has  retained  its  perfect  whiteness,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  is  seen  in  sunshine,  it  is  shown  as  a  snowy 
tracery  on  a  golden  ground ;  and  the  alternations  and  inter- 
mingling of  these  two  effects  form  one  of  the  chief  enchant- 
ments of  Byzantine  ornamentation. 

§  XXIX.  How  far  the  system  of  grounding  with  gold  and 
color,  universal  in  St.  Mark's,  was  carried  out  in  the  sculptures 
of  the  private  palaces,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  TJio  wrecks 
of  tlicni  which  roiiiain,  iw  above  noticed,  show  few  of  their 
ornamental  sculptures  in  their  original  position ;  and  from 
those  marbles  which  were  employed  in  succeeding  buildings, 
during  the  Ootliic  period,  the  fragment  of  their  niostiio 
grounds  would  naturally  ratlier  have  been  removed  than  re- 
stored.    Mosaic,  while  the  most  secure  of  all  decorations  if 
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carefully  watched  and  re&istened  when  it  loosens,  may,  if  neg- 
lected and  oxix>8ed  to  weatkei*,  in  process  of  time  disappear  ari 
as  to  leave  iu>  vcHtige  of  iU  cxisteiico.  However  Uiis  may  linvci 
1)00)1,  the  iiHHiirod  faciei  am,  that  both  the  shafts  of  Uiu  pillai*N 
and  tlie  faciug  of  the  old  building  were  of  veined  or  variously 
colored  marble :  the  capitals  and  sculptures  were  either,  as  they 
now  apxKMir,  of  pure  white  mai'ble,  relieved  upon  the  veined 
ground  ;  or,  which  is  infinitely  the  more  probable,  groimded 
in  tlie  richer  palaces  with  mosaic  of  gold,  in  the  infeiior  ones 
with  blue  color  ;  and  only  the  leaves  and  edges  of  the  sculpt- 
ure gilded.  These  blighter  hues  wci*e  opposed  by  bands  of 
deeper  color,  generally  alternate  russet  and  green,  in  the  archi- 
volts, — bands  which  still  remain  in  the  Casa  Loredan  and  Fon- 
daco  de'  Turchi,  and  in  a  house  in  the  Coi*te  del  liemer,  near 
the  Rialto,  as  well  as  in  St  Mark's  ;  and  by  circular  disks  of 
green  scr[)cntine  and  porphyry,  which,  together  with  the  cir- 
cular sculptui-es,  appear  to  have  been  an  ornament  peculiarly 
gi*atoful  to  the  Eastern  mind,  derived  probably  in  the  first 
instance  fi*om  the  suspension  of  shields  upon  the  waU,  as  in 
the  majesty  of  ancient  Tyre.  "  The  men  of  Ai'vad  with  thine 
army  were  upon  tliy  walls  round  about,  and  the  Ghimmadins 
woi'o  in  thy  towera  :  thoy  hanged  thoir  shields  upon  thy  walls 
round  about;  they  have  made  thy  beauty  perfect"*  The 
swoct  and  solemn  harmony  of  purple  witli  various  green  (the 
same,  by  the  by,  to  which  the  hills  of  Scotland  owe  their  best 
loveliness)  remained  a  favorite  chord  of  color  with  the  Vene- 
tians, and  was  constantly  used  even  in  the  later  palaces  ;  but 
never  could  have  been  seen  in  so  great  perfection  as  when  op- 
posed to  the  pale  and  delicate  sculpture  of  the  Byzantine  time. 
§  XXX.  Such,  then,  was  that  first  and  faii*est  Venice  whicli 
rose  out  of  the  burrouncss  of  the  lagoon,  and  tlio  sorrow  of  her 
people  ;  a  oily  of  graceful  arcades  and  gloiuning  walls,  veined  . 
with  azuro  and  warm  with  gold,  and  fretted  with  white  sculpt- 
ure like  frost  upon  forest  branches  turned  to  marble.  And 
yet,  in  this  beauty  of  her  youth,  she  was  no  city  of  thought- 
less pleasure.  There  was  still  a  sadness  of  heart  upon  her, 
and  a  depth  of  devotion,  in  Avhich  lay  all  her  strength.     I  do 

•  Ezekiel,  xxvil.  11. 
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not  insist  upon  the  probable  religious  signification  of  many  of 
tlie  sculptures  whioh  are  now  diiGcult  of  interpretation  ;  but 
llio  temper  which  made  the  cross  the  prindp^  ornament  of 
every  building  is  not  to  l>o  inisundorstood,  nor  can  wo  fail  to 
porceive,  in  mau;  of  the  minor  sculptural  subjects,  meanings 
jici-fecUy  fomilinr  to  tbn  inind  of  earl;  Chriatiaiiity.  The  pcn- 
(took,  nnoil  in  in'efi^roiire  to  every  other  bird,  In  tlio  wnll-known 
Hyiiibol  ut  llin  rnHiurotttiim  ;  niul  wliou  tlriiikinij  from  n  fonu- 
tain  (Plato  XI.  lig.  I)  or  from  a  font  (Pbte  XI.  fig.  6),  is,  I 
doubt  not,  also  a  type  of  the  new  life  received  in  faithful  bap- 
tism. The  rtne,  used  in  preference  to  all  other  trees,  via 
equally  recognized  as,  in  all  cases,  a  type  either  of  Christ  him- 
self *  or  of  tliose  who  were  in  a  state  of  visible  or  proteeseil 
union  with  him.  Tlie  dove,  at  its  foot,  represents  the  coming 
of  the  Comforter ;  and  even  the  groups  of  contending  animnla 
lind,  probably,  ft  diatiuct  and  universally  apprehended  refer- 
euce  to  the  powei-s  of  evil  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  these  more 
occult  meanings.  The  principal  circumstance  which  marks  the 
seriousness  of  the  early  Venetian  mind  is  perhnps  the  last  in 
which  the  reader  would  suppose  it  was  traceable  ; — that  love 
of  bright  nnd  pure  color  which,  in  n  modified  form,  was  after- 
wards  the  root  of  all  the  triumph  of  the  Venetian  schools  of 
painting,  but  which,  in  its  utmost  simplicity,  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  Byzantine  period  only  ;  and  of  which,  therefore,  in 
the  close  of  our  review  of  tliat  period,  it  will  bo  well  that  wo 
should  truly  estimato  the  significance.  The  iaai  is,  we  none 
of  us  enough  appreciate  the  nobleness  and  saorednesa  of  color. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  sub- 
ordinate honnty, — nay,  oven  nn  the  more  soui-co  of  a  sensual 
plooBuro;  and  we  might  almost  believe  that  we  were  doily 
among  men  who 

"  Cniih)  Blrlp,  tor  niiRlil  tliti  priMpnRt  jloldn 
To  tbein,  thuir  verdare  from  llie  llelilB ; 
And  tNka  lliu  rodlnnco  trcini  tlie  nInnHii 
With  wliieli  the  bud  IiIb  selUiig  uliromli." 

•  Perbapi  tlita  tjpe  is  in  n 
.._fui  In  IiunentallotiH,  i.  IS, 
the  VnlgBtr  "  vindemlnvtt, '  "vlntifBd." 
Vol..  H.-IO 
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But  it  is  not  so.  Sudi  oxprossioiia  ai*o  usod  for  tlie  most  part 
in  tliougbtlessnoss  ;  and  if  tlio  speakers  would  only  take  tlio 
pains  to  imagine  Avlmt  the  world  and  their  own  existence  would 
become,  if  the  blue  were  token  from  the  sky,  and  the  gold 
from  the  sunshine,  and  the  verdure  fi*om  the  leaves,  and  the 
ciimson  from  the  blood  which  is  the  Ufo  of  man,  the  flush 
from  the  cheek,  the  darkness  from  the  eye,  the  radiance  from 
the  hair, — if  they  could  but  see  for  an  instant,  white  human 
creatures  living  in  a  white  world, — they  would  soou  feel  what 
they  owe  to  color.  The  fact  is,  that,  of  all  God's  gifts  to  the 
sight  of  man,  color  is  tlie  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most 
solemn.  We  speak  rashly  of  gay  color,  and  sad  color,  for 
color  cannot  at  once  bo  good  and  gay.  All  good  color  is  in 
some  dogi'ee  x^onsivo,  the  loveliest  is  melancholy,  and  Uio  pui*- 
est  and  most  thoughtful  minds  are  those  which  love  color  the 
most 

§  XXXI.  I  know  tliat  this  will  sound  strange  in  many  ears, 
and  will  be  especially  startling  to  those  who  have  considered 
the  subject  chiefly  with  reference  to  painting ;  for  the  great 
Venetian  schools  of  color  are  not  usually  understood  to  be 
either  pure  or  pensive,  and  the  idea  of  its  pre-eminence  is 
associated  in  nearly  every  mind  with  the  coarseness  of  Ilu> 
bens,  and  the  sensualities  of  Correggio  and  Titian.  But  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  oi't  will  soon  coixect  tliis  inipi'es- 
sion.  It  will  be  discovered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  more 
faithful  and  earnest  the  rcUgion  of  the  painter,  the  more  pm*e 
and  prevalent  is  the  system  of  his  color.  It  will  be  found,  in 
the  second  place,  that  where  color  becomes  a  pnmal  inten- 
tion with  a  painter  otherwise  mean  or  sensual,  it  instantly 
elevates  him,  and  becomes  the  one  sacred  and  saving  element 
in  his  work.  Tlio  very  depth  of  tlio  stoop  to  \A\w\\  tho  Vono- 
tiiui  piiiiitoi's  and  llubcns  soniotiuics  condescend,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  tlioir  feelinfi^  confidence  in  ilio  power  of  their  color 
to  keep  them  from  falling.  They  hold  on  b}'  it,  as  by  a  chain 
let  down  from  heaven,  with  one  hand,  though  they  may  some- 
times seem  to  gatlier  dust  and  ashes  with  the  otlicr.  And, 
in  the  last  place,  it  will  be  found  that  so  surely  as  a  painter 
is  irieli|^ious,  though  I  less,  or  obscene  in  ilisi)osition,  so  surely 
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ie  Ilia  coloring  cold,  gloom;,  imd  valueless.  The  opposite 
poles  of  art  in  this  respect  are  Frl  Angelico  and  Salvator 
Itoea ;  of  whom  the  one  was  a  man  who  smiled  seldom,  wept 
often,  prayed  conatactly,  and  never  harbored  an  impure 
Ihniiglit.  His  pictures  ore  simply  so  many  pieces  of  jewel- 
lei7,  the  colors  of  the  dmperies  being  perfectly  pure,  as  voi'i- 
oiis  OS  those  of  a  p(unt«d  window,  chastened  only  by  paleness, 
niul  itiliovnd  ii^ton  n  gold  ground.  Snlvntov  vm»  n  dissi^Httcd 
jofltci'  and  mtirist,  ft  liion  who  spent  his  life  in  ninstjuing  and 
i-evelry.  But  his  pictnrea  ore  full  of  horror,  and  their  color 
is  for  the  most  part  gloomy  grey.  Truly  it  would  seem  as  if 
art  had  so  mticb  of  eternity  in  it^  that  it  must  take  its  dye 
from  the  close  rather  tlmn  the  course  of  life: — "In  suoh 
laughter  the  heart  of  man  is  BoiTowful,  and  .Uie  end  of  Uiat 
mirth  is  heaviness." 

§  xxxu.  Tliese  ore  no  tdngidor  instances.  I  know  no  law 
more  severely  without  exception  than  this  of  the  connexion 
of  pure  color  witli  profound  and  noble  thoughi  Tlie  late 
Flemish  pictured,  shallow  in  conception  and  obscene  in  sub- 
ject, ore  always  sober  in  color.  But  the  early  religious  paint- 
ing of  the  Flemings  is  as  brilliant  in  hue  as  it  is  holy  in 
thoughi  The  Bellinis,  Fi-ancias,  Feruginos  painted  in  crim- 
son, and  blue,  and  gold.  Tlie  Caraccis,  Quidos,  and  Bem- 
brandts  in  brown  and  grey.  The  builders  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals veiled  tlioir  casements  and  wrapped  tbeir  pillars  with 
one  robe  of  purple  splendor.  The  builders  of  the  luxurious 
Benaissance  left  their  palaces  filled  only  with  cold  white  light, 
and  in  tlie  paleness  of  their  native  stone.* 

§  xxxm.  Nor  does  it  soem  dilTicnlt  to  discern  a  noble  ron- 
floii  for  this  iiiiivenvd  law.  In  that  hoavenly  circle  which 
binds  the  statutes  of  color  n|ion  the  front  u(  the  sky,  wlion  it 
Iiecame  the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  peace,  the  pure  hues  of 
dividoil  li[{ht  were  saiirsfificd  to  tlio  liuninn  heart  for  over ;  nor 
this,  it  would  seem,  by  mere  arbitral^  appointment,  but  in 
consequoncx)  o(  the  foro-oi-dnined  and  marvellous  rnnniitution 
of  f.hoHA  hues  into  a  sevenfold,  or,  more  slni'.tly  still,  a  three- 
fold order,  tyjiicol  of  the  Divine  nature  ilitelf.  Observe  also, 
*  Apiwndlx  12,  "Modern  PftlntliiB  on  UIobb." 
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tbo  name  Shem,  or  Splendor,  given  to  that  son  of  Noah  in 
whom  this  covenant  with  mankind  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
see  how  that  name  was  justified  by  evei^  one  of  the  Asiatic 
riicoH  whinh  dosccndod  fi*oni  him.  Not  without  moaniii^^  wiw 
the  love  of  iHracl  to  his  chosen  sou  expressed  by  the  coat  '*  of 
many  colors  ; "  not  without  deep  sense  of  the  saci^edness  of 
that  symbol  of  purity,  did  the  lost  daughter  of  David  tear  it 
from  her  breast : — "  With  such  robes  were  the  king*s  daugh- 
ters that  were  virgins  apparelle<1."  *  We  know  it  to  have 
l)een  by  Divine  oonimand  that  the  Israelite,  rescueil  from  ser- 
vitude, veiled  the  tabernacle  with  its  nun  of  puqile  and  sciur- 
let,  while  the  under  sunshine  flashed  through  the  fall  of  the 
color  from  its  tenons  of  gold :  but  was  it  less  by  Divine 
guidance  that  the  Mede,  as  he  struggled  out  of  anarchy,  en- 
compassed his  king  with  the  sevenfold  burning  of  the  battle- 
ments of  Ecbatana  ? — of  which  one  circle  was  golden  like  the 
sun,  and  another  silver  like  the  moon  ;  and  then  came  the 
great  sacred  chord  of  color,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet ;  and 
then  a  cu*cle  white  hke  the  day,  and  another  dark,  like  night ; 
so  that  the  city  rose  like  a  great  mural  rainbow,  a  sign  of 
peace  amidst  the  contending  of  lawless  races,  and  guarded, 
with  color  and  shadow,  that  seemed  to  symbolize  the  great 
order  whicli  rules  over  Day,  and  Night,  and  Time,  the  first 
organization  of  the  mighty  statutes, — tlio  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Peraians,  that  altereth  not. 

§  XXXIV.  Let  us  not  dream  that  it  is  owing  to  the  accidents 
of  tradition  or  education  that  those  races  possess  the  suprem- 
acy over  color  which  has  always  been  felt,  though  but  lately 
acknowledged  among  men.  However  their  dominion  might 
be  broken,  their  virtue  extinguished,  or  their  rcUgion  defiled, 
tlicy  retjiinod  alike  the  instinct  and  the  power  :  the  insiinct 
which  made  oven  their  idolatry  more  glorious  than  tliat  of 
otliei's,  bursting  forth  in  fire-worship  from  p^Tomid,  cave,  and 
mountiiin,  taking  the  stjirs  for  the  ruloi*s  of  it«  fortune,  and 
tlio  mm  for  tlio  God  of  itu  life  ;  the  power  which  bo  dazzled 
and  subdued  the  rough  cinisader  into  forgetfuluess  of  sorrow 
and  of  shame,  that  Europe  put  on  the  splendor  which  she  had 

*  2  Samuel,  xiii  18. 
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learnt  of  the  Snracen,  ns  Iier  BOckclotli  of  mourning  for  wliat 
she  Buffered  from  his  snord  ; — Uie  power  cvhich  she  confesmB 
to  this  day,  in  the  uliuoat  tlioughtleasness  of  her  pride,  or  her 
beauty,  as  it  treads  the  ooslly  carpet,  or  veils  itself  with  the 
variegated  Caohemire ;  and  in  the  emulation  of  the  couooureo 
nf  her  workmen,  who,  but  n  few  months  back,  perceived,  or  at 
loastiulmittoil,  for  llin  first  time,  tlm  iinvniiunoiico  wliinh  hiw 
Ihkiii  ihitcinniiKHl  from  Uiri  liirUi  of  iimiikind,  and  imi  whowt 
r.harlcr  Natiiro  lierHelf  hna  sot  a  mysteriuiis  HonI,  gi-nnUiiK  to 
ube  Western  races,  descended  from  that  son  of  Noah  whose 
name  was  Sztenaion,  the  treasures  of  the  sullen  rock,  and 
stubborn  ore,  and  gnarled  forest,  which  were  to  accomplish 
their  destiny  acrosa  all  distance  of  earth  and  depth  of  sea, 
while  she  matured  the  jewel  in  the  Band,  and  rounded  the 
pearl  in  the  shell,  to  adorn  the  diadem  of  him  whose  name 
was  Splendor. 

g  xszv.  And  observe,  farther,  how  in  the  Oriental  mind  a 
peculiar  seriousness  is  associated  with  tliis  attribute  of  the 
love  of  color  ;  a  soriousiieBs  rising  out  of  repose,  and  out  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  imagination,  as  contrasted  with 
the  activity,  and  consequent  capability  of  surprise,  and  of 
laughter,  characteristic  o(  the  Western  mind :  as  a  man  on  a 
journey  must  look  to  his  steps  always,  and  view  tilings  nar- 
rowly and  quickly  ;  while  one  at  rest  may  command  a  wider 
view,  though  an  unchanging  one,  from  whicli  the  pleasure  ho 
receives  must  he  one  of  coulGiuplation,  rnlhor  than  of  amuse- 
ment or  surprise.  Wherever  the  pure  Orioutnl  spirit  luaiii- 
fcsbi  itself  definitely,  I  believe  its  work  is  scriona ;  and  th'o 
iiicotiug  of  tiio  iuftuotices  of  the  Eusteru  uud  Western  nices  in 
perhaps  marked  in  Europe  more  by  the  dying  away  of  the 
grotesque  laughter  of  the  Ooth  than  by  any  other  sign.  I 
shall  have  mora  to  say  on  this  head  in  other  places  of  tliis 
viiliniic  ;  but  tJio  ])oiut  I  wish  at  prescut  to  imj>res8  ujx>n  ttio 
reader  is,  that  the  bright  hues  of  the  early  ni'chitectui'e  of 
Venice  were  no  sign  of  gaiety  of  heart,  and  that,  the  invesU- 
iure  with  f  ho  initntlo  of  many  colors  by  wltioh  she  is  known 
above  alt  other  cities  of  Italy  anct  of  Europe,  was  not  granted 
to  her  in  the  fever  of  her  .(''stivity,  but  in  the  solemnity  of  ber 
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early  and  earaest  religion.  She  became  in  after  times  the 
revel  of  tlie  eartli,  tlie  masque  of  Italy ;  and  therefore  is  she 
now  desolate  :  but  Lcr  glorious  robe  of  gold  and  puri)le  was 
given  her  when  iirat  slie  rose  a  vestal  fi'om  the  sea,  not 
when  she  became  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication. 

§  XXXVI.  And  we  have  never  yet  looked  with  enough  rever- 
ence upon  tlie  separate  gift  which  was  thus  bestowed  upon 
her ;  we  have  never  enough  considered  what  an  inheritance  ^ 
she  has  left  us,  in  the  works  of  Uiose  mighty  painters  who 
were  the  chief  of  her  children.  That  inheritance  is  indeed 
less  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  other  than  it  ought  to 
have  been  ;  for  before  Titian  and  Tintoret  arose, — the  men  in 
whom  her  work  and  her  gloiy  should  have  been  togeUier  con- 
summated,— she  had  already  ceased  to  lead  her  sons  in  the 
way  of  trutli  and  life,  and  they  erred  much,  and  fell  short  of 
that  which  was  ap|)ointed  for  them.  Tliere  is  no  subject  of 
thought  mora  melancholy,  more  wonderful,  than  the  way  in 
which  Goil  permits  so  often  His  best  gifts  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men.  His  richest  treasures  to  be  wasted  by  tlie  moth, 
and  the  mightiest  influences  of  His  Spirit,  given  but  once  in 
the  world's  history,  to  be  quenched  and  shortened  by  miseries 
of  chance  and  guilt.  I  do  not  wonder  at  what  men  Suffer, 
but  I  wonder  often  at  what  tliey  Lose.  We  may  see  how  good 
rises  out  of  pain  and  evil ;  but  the  dead,  naked,  eyeless  loss, 
what  good  comes  of  that  ?  The  fruit  struck  to  the  earth  before 
its  ripeness ;  the  glowing  life  and  goodly  pur})ose  dissolved 
away  in  sudden  death  ;  the  words,  half  spoken,  choked  upon 
the  lips  with  clay  for  ever ;  or,  stranger  tlian  all,  the  whole 
majesty  of  humanity  raised  to  its  fulness,  and  every  gift  and 
power  necessaiy  for  a  given  purpose,  at  a  given  moment^ 
centred  in  (me  man,  and  all  this  j>orfo(?icd  blofwing  permitted 
to  1)0  refused,  i>orvcrted,  crushed,  cast  aside  by  those  who 
need  it  most, — the  city  which  is  Not  set  on  a  hill,  the  candle 
that  giveth  light  to  None  that  are  in  the  house  : — these  are 
the  licaAdcat  inyHtcrics  of  this  stnuigu  world,  iind,  it  scciiis  to 
me,  those  which  moi'k  its  curse  the  most  And  it  is  true  that 
the  power  with  which  this  Venice  hatl  been  entrusted,  was 
perverted,  when  at  its  highest,  in  a  thousand  miserable  ways  ; 
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still,  it  was  possessed  by  her  alone ;  to  her  nil  licaiis  hayo 
turned  which  could  be  moved  by  its  manifestation,  and  none 
mthout  being  mode  stronger  and  nobler  by  what  her  hand 
hod  wrought  That  mighty  Londscape,  of  dark  mountains 
that  guard  the  horizon  with  their  purple  towers,  and  solemn 
forests,  that  gather  their  weight  of  leaves,  bronzed  with  sun- 
Khine,  not  with  tigo,  into  those  gloomy  mosses  fixc<1  in  heaven, 
which  storm  and  fi*08t  have  ix>wor  no  more  to  shako,  or  shod  ; 
— that  mighty  Humanity,  so  perfect  and  so  proud,  tliat  hides 
no  weakness  beneath  the  Inantle,  and  gains  no  greatness  from 
the  diadem ;  the  majesty  of  thoughtful  form,  on  which  the 
dust  of  gold  and  flame  of  jewels  are  dashed  as  the  sea-spray 
upon  the  rook,  and  still  the  great  Manhood  seems  to  stand 
Imre  against  the  blue  sky  ; — that  mighty  Mythology,  which 
fills  the  daily  walks  of  men  with  spiritual  companionship,  and 
beholds  the  protecting  angels  break  with  their  burning  pres- 
ence through  the  arrow-flights  of  battle  :->measure  the  com- 
pass of  that  field  of  creation,  weigh  the  value  of  the  inheri- 
tance that  Venice  thus  left  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  then 
judge  if  so  vast,  so  beneficent  a  power  could  indeed  have  been 
rooted  in  dissipation  or  decay.  It  was  when  she  wore  the 
ophod  of  the  priest^  not  the  motley  of  the  masquer,  that  the 
fire  fell  upon  her  from  heaven  ;  and  she  saw  the  first  rays  of 
it  through  the  rain  of  her  own  tears;  when,  as  the  barbaric 
deluge  ebbed  from  the  hills  of  Italy,  tlie  circuit  of  her  palaces, 
and  the  orb  of  her  fortunes,  rose  together,  like  the  Lis,  painted 
upon  the  Cloud. 


SECOND,  OR  GOTHIC,  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  NATURE  OV  OOTHia 

§  I.  Lr  ilie  reader  will  look  bnok  to  the  diTision  of  our  sub- 
ject which  was  uiado  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  he 
will  find  that  wo  nro  now  about  to  enter  uix)u  the  exouiiuatiou 
of  that  school  of  Venetian  architecture  which  forms  un  inter- 

/  mediate  step  between  thjB  Byzantine  and  Gothic  fonns ;  but 
which  I  find  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  its  connoxivu 
witli  the  latter  style.  In  order  that  we  may  discern  the  ten- 
dency of  each  step  of  this  change,  it  will  be  vnae  in  the  outset 
to  endeavor  to  form  some  general  idea  of  its  final  result  We 
know  already  what  tlie  Byzantine  architecture  is  from  which 
the  transition  was  made,  but  we  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  Gothic  architecture  into  which  it  led.  I  shall  endeavor 
therefore  to  give  the  reader  in  this  chapter  on  idea,  at  once 
brood  and  definite,  of  the  true  nature  of  Gothic  architecture, 
proi>erly  so  called  ;  not  of  that  of  Venice  only,  but  of  univer- 

X/sal  Gothic  :  for  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  intei*esting  parts  of 
our  subsequent  inquiry,  to  find  out  how  far  Venetian  archi- 
tecture reached  the  univei*sal  or  perfect  type  of  Gothic,  and 
liow  far  it  oithur  foil  short  of  it,  or  assmnod  foreign  and  indo- 
])ondont  fonua 

§  H.  Tlio  principid  difiiculty  in  doing  this  arises  from  the 
fact  that  every  building  of  the  Gothic  period  ditfei-s  in  some 
iiuporUiiit  roHpect  from  every  other  ;  iiiid  iiiiuiy  iiicliide  t'eut- 
ures  which,  if  they  occurred  in  other  biiihlings,  would  not  bo 
considered  Gothic  at  all  ;  bo  that  all  we  have  to  reason  upon 
is  merely,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  it,  a  gn^ater  or  less 
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degree  of  OothictKW  in  each  builcliiig  we  exmnine.  And  it  is 
this  OotbicnesB, — Uie  cliarocter  whicli,  according  ns  it  ia  found 
more  or  lesa  in  n  building,  makes  it  more  or  less  Gk>tl]io, — of 
wbidt  I  want  to  define  tlie  nature  ;  and  I  feel  the  same  kind 
ot  difficulty  in  doing  so  which  would  be  encoimtercd  by  anj 
one  who  undertook  to  explain,  for  inatance,  the  nature  of  Bed- 
ncHH,  wilJinut  nny  nctiml  i-ed  tliiiif;  to  |x>int  to,  but  only  nrango 
and  piii^>lo  tbingn.  Uuppuno  ho  lind  only  n  jiioco  of  liciitJicr 
nnd  a  dead  oak-leaf  to  do  it  with.  He  miglit  say,  the  color 
which  is  mixed  with  the  yellow  in  this  oak-lenf,  and  intli  the 
blue  in  this  heather,  would  be  red,  if  you  liad  it  sepftrate  ;  but 
it  would  be  difGcult,  nevei-theleea,  to  make  the  absti-action  per- 
fectly iutelUgible :  and  it  is  so  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  make 
the  absti-action  of  the  Gothic  character  intelligible,  because 
that  diameter  iteelf  is  made  np  of  many  mingled  idens,  and 
mu  consist  only  in  their  union.  That  is  to  sny,  pointed  arches 
do  not  constitute  Ootbic,  nor  vnulted  roofs,  nor  flying  hut- 
treaaes,  nor  grotesque  sculptures;  but  all  or  some  of  these 
things,  and  many  otlier  things  with  them,  when  they  come 
together  so  as  to  have  hfe. 

g  m.  Observe  also,  that,  in  the  definition  proposed,  I  ahall 
only  endeavor  to  analyze  the  idea  which  I  suppose  already  to 
exist  in  the  reader's  mind.  We  all  have  some  notion,  most  of 
us  a  very  determined  one,  of  the  menuing  of  the  term  Gothic ; 
but  I  know  that  many  persona  have  this  idea  in  their  minda 
without  being  able  to  define  it :  thnt  is  to  say,  understanding 
generally  that  Westminster  Abbey  ia  Gothic,  and  St  Paul'a  ia 
not,  that  Stmsburg  Cathedral  ia  Gothic,  and  St«  Peter's  is  not, 
they  liave,  nevertheless,  no  clear  notion  of  whnt  it  is  Uiat 
tlicy  i-ecoguizo  in  tlie  one  or  miss  in  tbe  other,  such  ns  would 
enable  them  to  say  how  far  the  work  at  Westminster  or  Sti-as- 
bnrg  is  good  and  pure  of  ite  kind  :  still  less  to  say  of  any  non- 
descript building,  tike  Bt,  James's  Palace  or  Windsor  Ciistle, 
liow  much  right  Gotliio  element  tbere  is  in  it,  and  how  much 
wanting. '  And  I  lioliove  MiSn  in<|iiir,v  ht  lmn]ih'mvinl.  and  jmif- 
itoblo  one ;  mid  tlint  there  will  be  found  somethiiifr  more  than 
UHUolly  interesting  in  tracing  out  this  grey,  shafiowy,  many- 
piuuucled  image  of  the  Qotbic  spirit  within  ub  ;  aud  discern- 
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ing  ^vliat  fellowship  there  is  between  it  and  Qur  Northern 
hiuu'ta.  Anil  if,  nt  nny  point  of  the  inquiry,  I  tdiould  iuterfoixi 
with  liuy  of  the  rotulors  previously  formed  coiiceptious^  niul 
use  the  term  Gothic  in  any  sense  which  he  woidd  not  will- 
ingly attach  to  it,  I  do  not  ask  him  to  accept,  but  only  to  ex- 
amine and  undorHtand,  my  intor|)retation,  as  necessary  to  tlio 
intelligibility  of  what  follows  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

§  IV.  We  have,  then,  the  Qothio  character  submitted  to  our 
analysis,  just  as  the  i*ough  mineral  is  submitted  to  that  of  the 
ishemist,  entangled  witli  many  other  foreign  substances,  itself 
perhaps  in  no  place  pui*e,  or  ever  to  be  obtained  or  seen  in 
purity  for  more  than  an  instant ;  but  nevertheless  a  thing  of 
definite  and  separate  nature,  however  inextricable  or  confused 
in  appeaiTuico.  Now  obsei*Ye  :  the  chemist  defines  his  mineitd 
by  two  sepamte  kinds  of  chai*acter  ;  one  external,  its  crystal- 
line foiin,  hardness,  lustre,  &c  ;  the  other  internal,  the  pro- 
portions and  nature  of  its  constituent  atoms.  Exactly  in  tho 
same  .manner,  we  shall  find  that  Qothio  architecture  has  ex- 
xy  temal  forms,  and  internal  elementa  Its  elements  are  certain 
mental  tendencies  of  the  builders,  legibly  expi*essed  in  it ;  as 
v  fancif ulness,  love  of  variety,  love  of  lichness,  and  such  others. 
^v  Its  external  fonns  are  pointed  ai'chcs,  vaulted  roofs,  «fec.  And 
unless  botli  the  elements  and  the  forms  are  there,  we  have  no 
right  to  call  the  style  Gothic.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  has  the 
Form,  if  it  have  not  also  the  power  and  Hfe.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  has  the  Power,  if  it  have  not  the  form.  Wo  must  thei'e- 
fore  inquire  into  each  of  these  characters  successively  ;  and 
determine  first,  what  is  the  Mental  Expression,  and  secondly, 
what  the  MaterialForm,  of  Gothic  architecture,  properly  so 
called.        "  ~~ 

lut.  Montid  Power  or  Expression.     Wliat   chai*actei*8,  we 
Imvo  t^)  «Hs<u)vor,  did  the  flolhio  builders  love,  or  instinctively^ 
express  in  their  work,  as  dibtinguislied  from  all  other  buildeiu  ? 

§  V.  Let  us  go  back  for .  a  moment  to  our  chemistry,  nnd 
note  that,  in  defining  a  minei-al  by  its  constituent  pai*ts,  it  is 
not  one  nor  another  of  them,  that  can  make  up  the  mineral, 
but  the  union  of  all  :  for  instance,  it  is  neither  in  chai'coal,  nor 
in  oxygen,  nor  in  lime,  that  there  is  tJie  making  of  chalk,  but 
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in  the  combination  of  all  three  in  certain  measures  ;  they  ai*e 
all  found  in  yery  different  things  from  chalk,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  chalk  either  in  charcoal  or  in  oxygen,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  necessary  to  its  existence. 

So  in  the  vai*ious  mental  characters  which  moke  up  the  soul 
of  Gothic.  It  is  not  one  Hor  another  that  produces  it ;  but 
flioir  union  in  cortiiin  moasuros.  VAtAx  one  of  thoni  is  found 
ill  many  othor  architectures  besides  Gothic  ;  but  Gothic  can- 
not exist  where  they  ai*e  not  found,  or,  at  least,  whei-e  their 
place  is  not  in  some  way  supplied.  Only  there  is  this  gi*eat 
difference  between  the  composition  of  the  mineral,  and  of  the 
ai*chitectural  style,  that  if  we  withdraw  one  of  its  elements 
from  the  stone,  its  form  is  utterly  changed,  and  its  existence 
ns  such  hnd  such  a  mineral  is  desti^oyed  ;  but  if  we  withdraw 
one  of  its  mental  elements  from  the  Gothic  style,  it  is  only  a 
little  less  Gbthic  tlian  it  was  before,  and  the  union  of  two  or 
three  of  its  elements  is  enough  already  to  bestow  a  certain 
Gothicness  of  character,  which  gains  in  intensity  as  we  add 
the  others,  and  loses  as  we  again  withdraw  them. 

§  VI.  I  believe,  then,  that  the  characteiistio  or  moral  ele- 1/ 
mcnts  of  Gothic  are  the  following,  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
impor|ance : 

1.  Savageness.  4.  Grotesquenesa  . 

2.  Changefulness.  5.  Rigidity.  v    v/ 

3.  Naturalism.  6.  Redundance. 

Tliese  character  are  here  expressed  as  belonging  to  the 
building  ;  as  belonging  to  the  builder,  they  would  be  expressed 
tluiH  :  1.  8rivag(?noHR,  or  lludoncss.  2.  Ijovo  of  Ohanga  3. 
l/)vo  of  Nliturc.  4.  Di8ttui>od  Imagiiintion.  5.  Obstinac^y; 
6.  Generosity.  And  I  repeat,  that  the  withdrawal  of  any  one, 
or  any  two,  will  not  at  once  destroy  the  Gotliic  character  of  a 
building,  but  the  removal  of  a  majority  of  them  will.  I  sliall 
proceed  to  examine  them  in  their  order. 

§  vn.  1.  SAVAdKNRss.  I  am  not  sure  when  the  word 
"Gothic**  WHS  flint  «^onoriciilly  npi»liod  U^  tho  an^hil^cturc  of 
the  North ;  but  1  presume  that^  whatever  the  date  of  its  orig- 
inal usage,  it  was  intended  to  imply  reproach,  and  express 
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the  barbaric  chai*acter  of  the  nations  among  whom  thai  or- 
chitectm-e  arose.  It  never  implied  that  they  were  literallj  of 
Gotliio  lineage,  far  less  that  their  architecture  had  been  orig- 
iiiiilly  invented  by  the  Qoths  thenisolves  \  but  it  did  imply 
thut  they  and  their  buildings  togetlier  exhibited  a  degree  of 
siemness  and  nidcness,  which,  in  contnidistinction  to  tho 
chtmicter  of  SSoiiUieni  luid  Ji^iiHturn  imtious,  ujipoared  like  a  per* 
petunl  i*eflectiou  of  the  contrast  between  the  Goth  and  the 
Homan  in  their  fu-st  encounter.  And  when  that  fallen  Bomon, 
in  tho  utmost  impotence  of  his  luxury,  and  insolence  of  his  guilt* 
became  the  model  for  the  imitation  of  civilized  Europe,  at  the 
close  of  the  so-called  Diirk  ages,  the  word  Gothic  beciune  \\ 

^term  of  unmitigated  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  avei*sion. 
l«'j'uni  Unit  (u>nU)nipi,  by  tho  oxortion  of  tho  antiquarioH  nud 
urchitocis  of  this  century,  Gothic  ai'chitocture  has  been  suiU- 
cicntly  vindicated  ;  and  perhaps  some  among  us,  in  our  ad- 
mii*ation  of  the  magnificent  science  of  its  sti'uctiu*o,  and  sacred- 
noss  of  its  expression,  might  desire  tliat  tho  tei*m  of  ancient 
repix)ach  should  be  withdrawn,  and  some  other,  of  more  ap- 
parent honorableness,  adopted  in  its  place.  There  is  no  chance, 
as  there  is  no  need,  of  such  a  substitution.  As  far  as  the  epithet 
was  used  scornfully,  it  was  used  falsely  ;  but  there  is  no  re- 
proach m  the  word,  lightly  underatood  ;  on  the  coutiiu'y,  there 
is  a  profound  truth,  which  the  instinct  of  mankind  almost  un- 
consciously recognizea     It  is  true,  greatly  and  deeply  true, 

/  that  the  architecture  of  the  North  is  rude  and  wild  ;  but  it 
is  not  true,  that,  for  tliis  reason,  we  are  to  condemn  it,  or  de- 
spise. Far  othenvise  :  I  believe  it  is  in  this  very  choiacter 
that  it  deserves  oiu*  profoundest  reverence. 

§  viii.  Tlie  charts  of  the  world  which  have  been  drawn  up 
by  iuo(h)rn  s<nonoe  have  Uu*own  into  a  narrow  spuco  tho  ex- 
pression of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  but  1  huvu  never  yet 
seen  any  one  pictorial  enough  U)  enable  tlio  specUitor  to  iui- 
a<;iiio  tlie  kind  of  contitist  in  physical  cliaractcr  which  exists 
between  Northern  and  Southern  countries.  We  know  the  dif- 
ferences in  detail,  but  we  have  not  that  broud  glance  and 
grasp  which  would  enable  us  to  feel  them  in  their  fulnes& 
We  know  tliat  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  olives  on  the 
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A))n]miiioH  ;  but  wo  do  not  euougli  coucoivo  for  oiirsolvos  Ihafe 
vaiiogaied  mosaic  of  the  world's  surface  which  a  biixl  sees  in 
its  migration,  that  di£ference  between  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tian and  of  the  olive  which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  far 
o(T,  iiH  thoy  loan  ii|>oii  tlio  sirocco  wuuL  Lot  us,  for  a  momoni, 
try  to  raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level  of  their  flight,  and 
imagine  tlie  Mediterranean  lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular 
lake,  and  all  its  anciont  promontories  slooping  in  the  sun : 
lioro  and  thore  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  gi*ey  stain  of  storm, 
moving  upon  the  burning  field ;  and  here  and  there  a  fixed 
wrlBath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  surrounded  by  its  circle  of 
ashes ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  great  peacefubiess  of  light, 
Syi-ia  and  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden 
pavement  into  the  sea-blue,  chased,  as  we  stoop  nearer  to 
them,  with  bossy  beaten  work  of  mountain  chains^  and  glow- 
ing softly  with  terraced  gardens,  ai)d  flowers  heavy  with  flunk- 
incense,  mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and  orange  and  plumy 
pnlm,  that  abate  witli  their  grey-green  shadows  the  burning  of 
the  marble  rocks,  and  of  the  ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under 
lucent  sand.  Then  let  us  pass  farther  towards  the  north, 
iintil  we  see  the  orient  colors  change  graduaUy  into  a  vast  belt 
of  rainy  green,  whei*e  tho  pastures  of  Switzerland,  and  poplar 
valleys  of  France,  and  dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and  Carpa- 
thians stretch  fi'om  the  mouths  of  tlie  Loire  to  those  of  the 
Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in  grey  swu-ls  of  rain-cloud  and 
flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading  low  along  tho 
pasture  lands :  and  then,  farther  north  still,  to  see  the  earth 
heave  into  mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor, 
lx)rdering  ^vitli  a  broad  waste  of  gloomy  purple  that  belt  of 
field  and  wood,  and  splintering  into  irregular  and  grisly  islands 
amidst  the  northern  seas,  beaten  by  storm  and  chilled  by  ice- 
drift,  and  tormented  by  furious .  pulses  of  contending  tide, 
until  the  roots  of  tho  last  forests  fail  from  among  the  hill 
ravines,  and  the  hunger  of  the  north  wind  bites  tlieir  peaks 
into  baiTonncsR ;  and,  at  last.,  the  wall  of  ice,  durablo  like  iron, 
sets,  deathlike,  its  white  teeth  against  us  out  of  the  ]K)liu*  twi- 
light. And,  having  once  travoi*sed  in  thought  its  gradation  of 
the  zoned  iris  of  tlie  carUi  in  all  its  material  vastnoss,  let  us 
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go  down  neai*er  io  it^  and  watch  tlie  parallel  cbnnge  in  the 
l>clt  of  animal  lifo:  Uio  multitudes  of  swift  and  brillituit 
cixMiturea  that  glance  in  the  air  and  son,  or  ti*otul  the  sands  of 
the  southern  zone ;  stn^)ed  zubnis  and  siiottod  leopards,  glis- 
tening sei*pents,  and  birds  aii*ayod  in  purple  and  scarlet  Let 
us  contitist  their  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  color,  and  swiftness 
of  motion,  with  the  fi^ost-cramped  strength,  and  sliaggy  coy- 
cring,  and  dusky  plumage  of  the  northern  tribes;  contrast  the 
Arabian  horse  wiUi  the  Shetland,  the  tiger  and  leopard  with 
the  wolf  and  beai*,  the  antelope  with  the  elk,  the  bird  of  para- 
dise with  the  osprey :  and  tlien,  submissively  acknowledging 
the  great  laws  by  which  the  earth  and  all  that  it  bears  are 
ruled  tlux)ughout  their  being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but  rejoice 
at  the  expression  by  man  of  his  o^mi  rest  in  the  statutes  of 
the  lands  that  gave  him  bu*th.  Let  us  watch  him  with  I'ever- 
once  OS  he  sets  side  by  side  the  burning  gems,  and  smoothes 
with  soft  sculpture  tlie  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect  a  cease- 
less sunshine,  and  nse  into  a  cloudless  sky  :  but  not  with  less 
reverence  let  us  stand  by  him,  when,  with  rough  strength  and 
burned  stroke,  ho  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the 
I'ocks  which  he  has  toi*n  from  among  the  moss  of  tlie  moor- 
land, and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of  iran  buttress 
and  mggcd  wall,  instinct  with  work  of  an  imagination  as 
wild  and  wayward  as  the  northern  sea ;  creations  of  un- 
gainly shape  and  rigid  limb,  but  full  of  wolfish  life ;  fierce  as 
the  winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as  tlie  clouds  that  shade 
them. 

There  is,  I  repeat,  no  degradation,  no  reproach  in  this,  but 
all  dignity  and  honorableness ;  and  we  should  err  gi'ievously 
in  refusing  either  to  recognise  as  an  essential  character  of  the 
oxiHtiiig  architecture  of  the  North,  or  to  admit  as  a  dosimblo 
rliamctcr  in  tluiL  wliicli  it  yol  iiiny  ])o,  tliin  wildiiCHH  of  llmiiglil., 
and  I'oughncss  of  work ;  this  look  of  nioiinttiin  brotherhood 
V  between  the  catliedral  and  the  Alp  ;  this  magnificence  of  sturdy 
power,  put  forth  only  tlie  more  energeticiilly  because  the  fine 
fniger-touch  was  cliilled  away  by  tlie  frosty  wind,  and  the  eye 
dimmed  by  the  moor-mist,  or  blinded  by  the  liuil  ;  this  out- 
speaking of  the  strong  spirit  of  men  who  may  not  gather  re- 
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dundant  fruitage  from  the  enrth,  nor  bask  in  dreamy  benignity 
of  sunshine,  but  must  break  the  rock  for  bread,  and  cleave  the 
forest  for  fire,  and  show,  even  in  what  they  did  for  their  de- 
light, some  of  the  lmi*d  habits  of  the  arm  and  heart  that  grew 
on  them  as  they  swung  the  axe  or  pressed  the  plough. 

§  IX.  If,  however,  the  savogeness  of  Gothic  arcliitocture, 
merely  as  an  oxpressiotl  of  its  origin  among  Northern  nations, 
limy  bo  consiilorod,  in  some  sort.,  a  liol^lo  chanw^t^r,  lipossfHsos 
a  higher  nobility  still,  wlieii  considered  as  an  index,  not  of  cli- 
mate, but  of  religious  principle. 

In  the  13th  and  l4tti  paragraphs  of  Chapter  XXI  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  it  wai^  noticed  that  the  systems  of 
architectural  ornament,  properly  6o  called,  might  be  divided 
into  three : — 1.  Servile  ornament,  in  which  the  etecution  or 
power  of  the  inferior  workman  is  entirely  subjected  to  the  in- 
t<^llect  of  the  higher : — %  Constitutional  ornament,  in  which 
the  executive  inferior  power  is,  to  a  certain  point,  emancipated 
and  independent,  having  a  will  of  its  own,  yet  confessing  its 
inferiority  and  rendering  obedience  to  higher  powers  ; — and 
3.  Hovolutionory  ornament,  in  which  no  executive  inferiority 
is  admitted  at  all.  I  must  here  e:cplain  the  nature  of  these 
divisions  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

Of  Servile  ornament,  the  principal  schools  ore  the  Greek, 
Ninevite,  and  Egyptian ;  but  their  serviUty  is  of  different 
kinds.  The  Greek  master-wbrkman  was  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  power  above  the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian. 
Neither  he  nor  those  for  whom  he  worked  could  endure  the 
appearance  of  imperfection  in  anything  ;  and,  therefore,  what 
ornament  ho  appointed  to  bo  done  by  thoso  beneath  liim  was 
<»()nii>osed  of  mero  gf^omotrical  forms, — balls,  ridges,  and  jxjr- 
foctly  symmetrical  foliage, — which  could  be  executed  with  ab- 
solute precision  by  line  and  rule,  and  were  as  perfect  in  their 
way  when  completed,  as  his  own  figure  sculpture.  The  Assyr- 
ian and  Egyptian,  on  the  contrary,  less  cognizant  of  accurate 
form  in  anytliing,  were  content  to  allow  their  figure  sculpture 
to  bo  exccuto<l  by  inferior  workmen,  but  lowered  the  method 
of  its  treatment  to  a  standard  which  every  workman  could 
reach,  and  then  trained  him  by  discipline  so  rigid,  that  there 
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was  no  chance  of  liis  falling  beneath  the  standard  appointed. 
The  Greek  gave  to  the  lower  workman  no  subject  which  he 
could  not  perfectly  execute.  The  AHsyritiu  gave  him  subjoctu 
which  he  could  only  execute  imporfoctly,  but  fixed  a  legiil 
standard  for  his  imporfuction.  Tlie  workman  was,  in  both 
systems,  a  slave.* 

§  X.  But  in  the  mediieval,  or  especially  Ghiistian,  system  of 
ornament^  this  slavery  is  done  away  with  altogether  ;  Chris- 
tianity having  recognized,  in  small  Uiings  as  well  as  great,  tlio 
individual  value  of  every  souL  But  it  not  only  recognisses  its 
value ;  it  confesses  its  imperfection,  in  only  bestowiug  dignity 
upon  the  acknowledgment  of  un  worthiness.  That  admission 
of  lost  power  and  fallen  nature,  which  the  Greek  or  Ninevite 
felt  to  be  intensely  painful,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  altogether 
refused,  the  Christian  makes  doily  and  hourly,  contemplating 
the  fact  of  it  without  fear,  as  tending,  in  the  end,  to  God's 
gi*eater  glory.  Therefore,  to  every  spirit  which  Christianity 
summons  to  her  service,  her  e3diortation  is :  Do  what  you 
can,  and  confess  frankly  what  you  are  unable  to  do ;  neither 
let  your  efifort  be  shortened  for  fear  of  failure,  nor  your  con- 
fession silenced  for  fear  of  shame.  And  it  is,  perliaps,  the 
principal  odmirablenosH  of  the  Gothic  schools  of  architoctuit), 
tliat  they  thus  receive  the  results  of  the  labor  of  inferior 
minds ;  and  out  of  fragments  full  of  imperfection,  and  be- 
traying that  imperfection  in  every  toucli,  indulgently  raise  up 
a  stately  and  unaccusable  whole. 

§  XL  But  the  modern  English  mind  has  this  much  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely  desires,  in  all 
things,  the  utmost  completion  or  pei*fection  compatible  with 
then*  nature.     Tiiis  is  a  noble  character  in  the  absti*act,  but 

*  The  tliird  kind  of  ornament,  the  Ronaissance,  ia  that  hi  wliioh  the 
hifuHor  (lutiiil  huoomofl  firhioipul,  the  uxuuiitor  of  uvur^  minor  |M)rth)ii 
being  ruqiiiruil  to  exhibit  Hkill  iin<l  |>08su88  knowloilgo  as  gruat  lus  that 
wliicii  is  ))Ossessed  by  tlie  master  of  tlio  dosign  ;  and  in  tlic  endeavor  to 
endow  him  witli  this  skill  and  knowledge,  liis  own  original  power  is 
ovorwhelmed,  and  the  whole  building  becomes  a  wearisome  exhibition 
of  well-educated  imbecility.  We  must  fully  inciuire  into  the  nature  of 
this  form  of  error,  when  we  arrive  at  the  examiuatiou  of  the  Ueuaiu- 
sance  schools. 
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becomes  ignoble  when  it  causes  us  to  forget  the  relative  dig- 
nities of  the  nature  itself,  and  to  prefer  the  perfectness  of  the 
lower  nature  to  the  imperfection  of  the  higher ;  not  consider- 
ing that  as,  judged  by  such  a  rule,  all  the  brute  animals  would 
1)0  proforablo  to  man,  because  more  perfect  in  thoir  functions 
and  kind,  and  yet  are  always  held  inferior  to  him,  so  also  in 
tho  works  of  man,  those  which  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind 
arc  always  inferior  to  those  which  are,  in  thoir  nature,  liable 
to  more  faults  and  shortcomings.  For  the  finer  tlie  nature, 
the  more  flaws  it  will  show  through  the  deamess  of  it ;  and 
it  is  a  law  of  this  universe,  that  the  best  things  shall  be  sel- 
domest  seen  in  their  best  form.  The  wild  grass  grows  well  and 
strongly,  one  year  with  another  ;  but  the  wheat  is,  according  to 
the  greater  nobleness  of  its  nature,  liable  to  the  bitterer  blight 
And  therefore,  while  in  all  things  that  we  see,  or  do,  we  are  to 
desire  perfection,  and  strive  for  it,  we  are  nevertheless  ndtto  set 
the  meaner  thing,  in  its  narrow  accomplishment,  above  the 
nobler  thing,  in  its  mighty  progress  ;  not  to  esteem  smooth 
minuteness  above  shattered  majesty ;  not  to  prefer  mean  victory 
to  honorable  defeat ;  not  to  lower  the  level  of  our  aim,  that  we 
may  the  more  surely  enjoy  the  complacency  of  success.  But, 
above  all,  in  our  dealings  with  the  souls  of  other  men,  we  are  to 
take  care  how  we  check,  by  severe  requii*ement  or  narrow  cau- 
tion, efifoiis  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  noble  issue ;  and, 
still  more,  how  we  withhold  our  admiration  from  great  excel- 
lences, because  Uioy  are  mingled  with  rough  faulta  Now,  in  the  j 
make  and  nature  of  every  man,  however  rude  or  simple,  whom  \ 
we  employ  in  manual  labor,  there  are  some  powers  for  better 
things  :  some  lardy  itna^naiion,  torpid  capacity  of  emotion,  ^ 
tottering  steps  of  thouglit,  there  are,  even  at  the  worst ;  and  '. 
in  most  cases  it  is  all  our  own  fault  that  they  are  tardy  or 
torpid.  But  they  cannot  be  strengthened,  unless  we  are 
content  to  take  them  in  their  feebleness,  and  unless  we  prize 
and  honor  them  in  their  imperfection  above  the  best  and 
most  i>erfect  manual  skill.  And  this  is  what  we  have  to  do 
with  all  our  laborera  ;  to  look  for  the  thoughtful  part  of  them, 
and  get  that  out  of  them,  whatever  Ve  lose  for  it,  whatever 
faults  and  eirors  we  are  obUged  to  take  with  it  For  the 
Vol.  II.— U 
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best  ibat  is  in  them  cannot  manifest  itself ,  but  in  company 
with  muck  eiTor.  Understand  this  clearly :  You  can  teach  a 
man  to  draw  a  stimght  line,  and  to  cut  one ;  to  sti'iko  a 
curved  lino,  and  to  ciu*ve  it ;  and  to  copy  and  cai*ve  any  num- 
ber of  given  Imos  or  forms,  with  odniimblo  Hpcod  imd  jMirfcct 
precision  ;  and  you  find  his  work  perfect  of  its  kind :  but  if 
you  ask  him  to  think  about  any  of  those  forms,  to  consider  if 
he  cannot  find  any  better  in  his  own  head,  he  stops  ;  his  exe- 
cution becomes  hesitating ;  he  thinks,  and  ten  to  one  he 
thinks  wrong;  ten  to  one  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the  firat 
touch  he  gives  to  his  work  as  a  thinking  being.  But  you 
,  have  made  a  man  of  him  for  all  that  He  was  only  a  machine 
before,  an  animated  tooL 

§  xn.  And  observe,  you  are  put  to  stem  choice  in  this 
matter.  You  must  either  make  a  tool  of  the  creatui'e,  or  a 
man  of  him.  You  cannot  make  both.  Men  were  not  intended 
to  work  with  the  accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect 
in  all  their  actions.  If  you  will  have  that  precision  out  of 
them,  and  make  theii*  fingers  measm*e  degi*ees  like  cog-wheels^ 
and  their  arms  sti-ike  curves  like  compasses,  you  must  un- 
humonize  them.  All  tlie  energy  of  their  spirits  must  be  given 
to  make  cogs  and  compasses  of  themselves.  All  their  atten- 
tion and  sti*ength  must  go  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mean 
act  The  eye  of  tlic  soul  must  be  bent  upon  the  finger-pointy 
and  the  souFs  force  must  fill  all  the  invisible  nerves  that  guide 
it,  ten  houi-s  a  day,  that  it  may  not  err  from  its  steely  pre- 
cision, and  so  soul  and  sight  be  woi-n  away,  and  the  whole 
human  being  be  lost  at  last — ^^a  heap  of  sawdust,  so  far  as  its 
intellectual  work  in  this  world  is  concerned  ;  saved  only  by 
its  Heart,  which  cannot  go  into  the  foiTn  of  cogs  and  com- 
passes, but  expands,  after  the  ten  hours  ai*o  over,  into  ih'osido 
luuiiainty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  make  a  man  of 
the  working  creature,  you  cannot  make  a  tool.  Let  him  but 
begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to  try  to  do  anything  worth  do- 
ing ;  and  the  engine-tunied  precision  is  lost  at  once.  Out 
come  all  his  roughness,  all  his  duluess,  all  his  incapability ; 
shame  upon  shame,  failure  upon  failure,  pause  after  pause  : 
but  out  comes  the  whole  majesty  of  him  also ;  and  we  know 
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the  height  of  it  only,  when  we  see  the  clouds  settling  upon 
him.  And,  whether  the  clouds  be  bright  or  dark,  there  will 
be  transfiguration  behind  and  within  them. 

§  xin.  And  now,  reader,  look  round  this  English  room  of 
yours,  about  which  you  have  been  proud  so  often,  because  the 
work  of  it  was  so  good  and  strong,  and  the  ornaments  of  it 
so  nniRhcd.  Examine  again  all  those  accui-ate  mouldings,  nnd 
l)crfcct  polishiugs,  and  unon*ing  adjustments  of  the  seasoned 
wood  and  tempered  steel.  Many  a  time  3'ou  have  exulted 
over  them,  and  thought  how  great  England  was,  because  her 
slightest  work  was  done  so  thoroughly.  Alas  I  if  read  rightly, 
these  perfectdesses  are  signs  of  a  slavery  in  our  England  a 
thousand  times  more  bitter  and  more  degrading  than  that  of 
the  scourged  African,  or  helot  Greek.  Men  may  be  beaten, 
chained,  toimented,  yoked  like  cattle,  slaughtered  like  summer 
ilies,  and  yet  remain  in  one  sense,  and  the  best  sense,  free. 
But  to  smother  their  souls  within  them,  to  blight  and  how  intc 
rotting  pollards  the  suckling  branches  of  their  human  intelli- 
gence, to  moke  the  flesh  and  skin  which,  after  the  worm's 
work  on  it,  is  to  see  God,  into  leathern  thongs  to  yoke  ma- 
chiueiy  with, — this  it  is  to  be  slave-masters  indeed ;  and  there 
might  be  more  freedom  in  England,  though  her  feudal  lords' 
lightest  words  were  worth  men's  lives,  and  though  the  blood 
of  the  vexed  husbandman  dropped  in  the  furrows  of  her  fields, 
than  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  multitudes  is  sent 
like  fuel  to  feed  the  factory  smoke,  and  the  strength  of  them 
is  given  daily  to  be  wasted  into  the  fineness  of  a  web,  or  racked 
into  the  exactness  of  a  line. 

§  XIV.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  go  forth  again  to  gaze  upon 
the  old  cathedral  fi'ont,  where  you  have  smiled  so  often  at  the 
fantastic  ignorance  of  the  old  sculptors :  examine  once  more 
those  ugly  goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  and  stem  statues, 
anatomiless  and  rigid  ;  but  do  not  mock  at  them,  for  they  ore 
signs  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  every  workman  who  struck  the 
stone  ;  a  freedom  of  thought,  and  rank  in  scale  of  being,  such 
as  no  laws,  no  dmvtoi-s,  no  chanties  can  secure  ;  but  wliich  it 
must  be  the  fii-st  aim  of  all  Euro^^o  at  tliis  day  to  regain  for 
her  children. 
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§  XV.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  speak  wildly  or  extravft- 
gnntly.  It  is  veiily  this  degradation  of  the  operative  into  a 
)  machine,  >vhi(*Ji,  more  than  any  other  evil  of  the  times,  is  load- 
ing the  miuM  of  the  nations  oveiywhoro  inlo  vain,  incoherent, 
destructive  struggling  for  a  freedom  of  which  they  cannot  ex- 
plain the  nature  to  themselvea  Their  univei^sal  outcry  against 
wealth,  and  against  nobUity,  is  not  forced  from  them  either 
by  the  pressure  of  ftunino,  or  the  sting  of  mortified  pride. 
These  do  much,  and  liavo  done  much  in  all  agon ;  but  tlio 
founiLitions  of  society  were  never  yet  slmken  as  they  ai*o  at 
this  day.  It  is  not  that  men  ai'e  ill  fed,  but  that  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  work  by  which  they  make  their  bread,  and 
therefoi-e  look  to  wealth  as  the  only  means  of  pleaisure.  It  is 
not  that  men  ai*e  jmined  by  the  scoiii  of  the  upper  classes,  but 
they  cannot  endure  their  own  ;  for  they  feel  that  the  kind  of 
labor  to  which  they  are  condemned  is  verily  a  degrading  one, 
and  makes  them  less  than  men.  Never  had  the  upper  classes 
so  much  sympathy  with  the  lower,  or  cliaiity  for  them,  as  they 
have  at  this  day,  and  yet  never  were  they  so  much  hated  by 
them :  for,  of  old,  the  separation  between  the  noble  and  the 
poor  was  merely  a  wall  built  by  law  ;  now  it  is  a  veritable 
diiference  in  level  of  standing,  a  precipice  between  upper  and 
lower  grounds  in  the  field  of  humanity,  and  there  is  pesti- 
lential air  at  the  bottom  of  it  I  know  not  if  a  day  is  ever  to 
come  when  the  nature  of  right  freedom  will  be  understood, 
and  when  men  will  see  tliat  to  obey  another  man,  to  labor  for 
him,  yield  reverence  to  him  or  to  his  place,  is  not  slaveiy.  It 
is  often  the  best  kind  of  liberty, — liberty  from  care.  The  man 
>vho  says  to  one.  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another.  Come,  and 
ho  cometh,  has,  in  most  cases,  more  sense  of  restraint  and 
diilicnlty  than  the  man  who  ol)eys  him.  The  movcjuients  of 
tim  one  aro  liindored  by  the  l)urdou  on  his  BhoiiKler  ;  of  the 
other,  by  the  bridle  on  his  lips :  there  is  no  way  by  wljich  the 
bunion  may  bo  liglitenod  ;  but  we  need  not  suftcr  from  the 
bridle  if  wo  do  not  champ  at  it.  To  yield  ruverenco  to  an- 
other, to  hold  ourselves  and  our  lives  at  his  disposal,  is  not 
slavery  ;  often,  it  is  the  noblest  state  in  which  a  man  can  live 
in  tliis  world.     Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  reverence  which  is  servile. 
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iliat  is  to  8AJ,  irmiioDal  or  selfish :  but  there  is  also  noble 
reverence,  that  is  to  say,  reasonable  and  loving  ;  and  a  man  is 
never  so  noble  as  when  he  is  reverent  in  this  kind  ;  nay,  even 
if  the  feeling  pass  the  bounds  of  mere  reason,  so  that  it  be 
loving,  a  man  is  raised  by  it.  Which  had,  in  reahty,  most  of 
the  serf  nature  in  him, — tlie  Irish  peasant  %v]io  was  lying  in 
wnit  yost-onlay  for  hiH  landlord,  with  hiH  miiRkot  mnz/.lo 
iliniHt  iln*oug)i  thn  raggo<l  liodge  ;  or  that  old  itioniiinin  Hor- 
vaiit,  who,  200  ycara  ago,  at  Livorkoitliing,  gave  up  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  seven  sons  for  his  chief?* — and  as 
each  fell,  calling  forth  his  brother  to  the  death,  "  Another  for 
Hector  I "  And  therefore,  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  rever- 
ence has  been  paid  and  sacrifice  made  by  men  to  each  other, 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  rejoicingly  ;  and  famine,  and 
X)eril,  and  sword,  and  all  evil,  and  all  shame,  have  been  borne 
wiUiugly  in  the  causes  of  masters  and  kings ;  for  all  these 
gifts  of  the  heart  ennobled  the  men  who  gave,  not  less  than 
the  men  who  received  them,  and  nature  prompted,  and  Ood 
rewarded  the  sacrifice.  But  to  feel  theii*  souls  withering 
within  them,  unthanked,  to  find  their  whole  being  sunk  into 
{^n  unrecognized  ab3'ss,  to  be  counted  off  into  a  heap  of  mech- 
anism, numbered  with  its  wheels,  and  weighed  with  its  ham- 
mer strokes  ; — this  nature  bade  not, — this  God  blesses  not^ — 
this  liumanity  for  no  long  time  is  able  to  endure. 

§  xvr.  Wo  liavo  jinirh  Hludiod  and  mn(?li  porfocl^d,  of  lato, 
the  great  civilized  invention  of  the  division  of  labor  ;  only  we 
give  it  a  false  name.  It  is  not,  ti-uly  speaking,  the  labor  that  -  j(- 
is  divided  ;  but  the  men  : — Divided  into  mere  segments  of 
men — bi'okcn  into  small  fragments  and  crumbs  of  Ufe ;  so 
that  all  the  little  piece  of  intelligence  that  is  left  in  a  man  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  pin,  or  a  nail,  but  exhausts  itself  in 
making  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  the  head  of  a  nail.  Now  it  is  a 
good  and  desirable  thing,  truly,  to  make  many  pins  in  a  day  ; 
but  if  we  could  only  see  with  what  crystal  sand  their  points 
were  polished, — sand  of  human  soul,  much  to  bo  magnified 
before  it  can  be  discerned  for  what  it  is, — wo  should  think 
there  might  be  some  loss  in  it  also.     And  the  great  cry  that 

•  Vide  Preface  lo  *•  Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 
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rises  ivoixi  all  our  manufacturing  cities,  louder  than  their  fur* 
nace  blasts  is  all  in  very  deed  for  this, — that  we  manufact- 
ure .  everything  there  except  men ;  we  blanch  cotton,  and 
Bti'ougtheu  stool,  uud  rciiue  sugui*,  and  shape  i)ottery  ;  but  to 
brighten,  to  8ti*engthen,  to  refine,  or  to  form  a  single  living 
spirit^  never  enters  into  our  estimate  of  advantages  And  oU 
tlio  evil  to  which  llml  cry  is  urging  our  Jiiyriiids  cuu  bu  mot 
only  in  one  way  :  not  by  teaching  nor  preaching,  for  to  teach 
them  is  but  to  show  them  their  misery,  and  to  preach  to  them, 
if  wo  do  nothing  more  than  preach,  is  to  mock  at  it.  It  can 
bo  met  only  by  a  right  undei-stonding,  on  the  pai*t  of  tdl  dimses, 
of  what  kinds  of  labor  ore  good  for  men,  raising  them,  and 
making  them  happy  ;  by  a  determined  sacrifice  of  such  con- 
vonioncci,  ur  beauty,  or  choapncss  ns  is  to  be  got  only  by  Uio 
ilognulatioji  of  the  workman  ;  and  by  equally  dotorniuicHl  de- 
mand for  the  products  and  results  of  healthy  and  ennobling 
labor. 

§  xvu.  And  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  tliese  products  to  be 
recognized,  and  this  demand  to  be  regulated  ?  Easily :  by 
the  observance  of  three  broad  and  simple  rules  : 

1.  Never  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any  aiiide  not 
absolutely  necessary,  in  the  production  of  which  Invention  lioa 
no  sliare. 

2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
for  some  practical  or  noble  end. 

3.  Never  encoui*age  imitation  or  copyiug  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  preserving  record  of  great  works. 

The  second  of  these  principles  is  the  only  one  which  di- 
rectly rises  out  of  the  consideration  of  our  immediate  subject ; 
but  I  shall  biiefiy  explain  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  firat 
'aliio,  reserving  the  enforcomont  of  tho  third  for  another  place. 

J.  Novor  oiUMJuragu  ihu  juunufiioturo  of  unyLliing  not  nee- 
esaary,  in  the  production  of  which  invention  liiis  no  ishiirc. 

For  instance.  Glass  beads  are  utterly  unnecessary,  and 
there  is  no  design  or  thought  employed  in  their  manufacture. 
They  are  formed  by  first  drawing  out  the  glass  iuto  rods ; 
tliese  rods  ai'o  chopped  up  into  fragments  of  the  size  of  beads 
by  tho  human  hand,  and  the  fragments  are  then  rounded  in 
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the  f  urnaco.  The  men  who  chop  up  the  rods  sifc  at  their  work 
oil  day,  their  hands  vibrating  with  a  perpetual  and  exquisitely 
timed  palsy,  and  the  beads  dropping  beneath  their  vibration 
like  haiL  Neither  they,  nor  the  men  who  di*aw  out  the  ix>d8, 
or  fuse  the  fragments,  have  the  smallest  occasion  for  the  use 
of  any  single  human  faculty  ;  and  every  young  lady,  there-  * 
fore,  who  buys  glass  beads  is  engaged  in  tJie  slave-trade,  and 
in  a  nmclk  more  cruel  oiio  than .  thnt  wliich  wo  have  so  long 
been  endeavoring  to  put  down. 

But  glass  cups  and  vessels  may  become  the  subjects  of  ex- 
quisite invention  ;  and  if  in  buying  these  we  pay  for  the  in- 
vention, that  is  to  say  for  the  beautiful  form,  or  color,  or  en- 
gitiving,  and  not  for  mere  finish  of  execution,  we  are  doing 
good  to  humanity. 

§  x\in.  So,  again,  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  in  all  ordi- 
naiy  cases,  requires  little  exertion  of  any  mental  faculty ; 
some  tact  and  judgment  in  avoiding  flaws,  and  so  on,  but 
iioUiing  to  biing  out  the  whole  mind.  Every  person  who 
weai*s  cut  jewels  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  value  is,  there- 
fore, a  slave-driver. 

But  tlie  working  of  the  goldsmith,  and  the  various  de-  i 
signing  of  gi-ouped  jewellery  and  enamel-work,  may  become 
the  subject  of  the  most  noble  human  inteUigence.  Therefore, 
money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  well-designed  plate,  of  pre-  « 
cious  engraved  vases,  cameos,  or  enamels,  does  good  to  hu- 
manity ;  and,  in  work  of  this  kind,  jewels  may  be  employed 
to  heighten  its  splendor ;  and  their  cutting  is  then  a  price 
paid  for  the  attainment  of  a  noble  end,  and  thus  perfectly  al- 
lowable. 

§  XIX.  I  shall  perhaps  press  this  law  farther  elsewhere,  but 
our  immediate  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  second,  namely, 
never  to  demand  an  exact  finish,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  a 
noblo  oiul.  For  obsorvo,  I  have  only  dwelt  upon  the  rudeness 
of  Gothic,  or  any  other  kind  of  imperfectness,  as  admirable, 
wlu^ro  it  was  imix)RRil)le  to  got  design  or  thought  without  it. 
ir  you  are  to  have  iho  thought  of  a  rough  and  untiuight  intui, 
you  must  have  it  in  a  rough  and  untaught  way  ;  but  fit)ni  an 
educated  man,  wlio  can  without  elFort  express  his  thoughts  in 
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fin  educated  way,  take  the  graceful  expression,  and  be  thank- 
ful. Only  get  the  thought,  and  do  not  silence  the  peasant  be- 
cause he  cannot  speak  good  grammar,  or  until  you  have  taught 
him  his  gi'ummar.  Gmnunai'  and  roiinouiont  are  good  UiiiigH, 
both,  only  bo  uui*u  of  llio  bettor  thing  Ih'st.  And  tiius  in  ari» 
delicate  iinish  is  desirable  from  the  gi*eatest  masters^  and  ia 
always  given  by  them.  In  some  x^laces  Michael  Angelo,  Leo- 
nardo, Phidias,  Perugino,  Turner,  all  finished  with  the  most 
exquisite  care ;  and  the  finish  they  give  always  leads  to  the 
fuller  accomplishment  of  their  noble  pur]X)ses.  But  lower 
lucn  than  these  (Miunot  finish,  for  it  requires  consummate 
knowledge  to  finish  consimimately,  and  then  we  must  take 
then*  thoughts  as  they  ai*o  able  to  give  them.  So  the  rule  in 
simple :  Always  look  for  invention  first,  and  after  that,  for 
such  execution  as  will  help  the  invention,  and  as  the  inventor 
is  capable  of  without  painful  effort,  and  no  more.  Above  all, 
demand  no  refinement  of  execution  where  there  is  no  tliought^ 
for  that  is  slaves'  work,  unredeemed,  liather  choose  roug)i 
work  than  smooth  work,  so  only  that  the  practical  purpose  be 
answered,  and  never  imagine  there  is  reason  to  be  proud  of 
anything  that  may  be  accompUshed  by  patience  and  sand- 
paper. 

§  XX.  I  shall  only  give  one  example,  which  however  will 
show  the  reader  what  I  mean,  from  the  manufacture  already 
alluded  to,  that  of  glass.  Our  modern  glass  is  exquisitely 
clear  in  its  substance,  true  in  its  form,  accurate  in  its  cutting. 
We  are  proud  of  this.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it  The 
old  Venice  glass  was  muddy,  inaccurate  in  all  its  foims,  and 
clumsily  cut,  if  at  all.  And  the  old  Venetian  was  justly  proud 
of  it.  For  there  is  this  difference  between  the  English  and 
Vcnc^tiau  workman,  that  the  former  thinks  only  of  accurately 
niat.fliinjj;  IiIh  puttcrnn,  and  getting  his  curvoH  perfectly  true 
and  his  edges  perfectly  shai'p,  and  becomes  a  mere  machine 
for  rounding  curves  and  Bhari)ening  edges,  while  the  old  Vene- 
tian cared  not  a  whit  whether  his  edges  were  Hliarp  or  not,  but 
he  invented  a  new  design  for  every  glass  that  he  made,  and 
never  moulded  a  handle  or  a  lip  without  a  new  fancy  in  it. 
And  therefore,  though  some  Venetian  glass  is  ugly  and  clumsy 
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ciiouglk,  wlion  mado  by  clumsy  nnd  uninvcntive  workmen, 
other  Venetian  gloss  is  so  lovely  in  its  forms  tlmt  no  price  is 
too  great  for  it ;  and  we  never  see  the  same  form  in  it  twice. 
Now  yon  c^annot  liavo  the  finish  and  the  vai'iod  form  too.  If 
the  workman  is  thinking  about  his  edges^  he  cannot  bo  think- 
ing of  his  design ;  if  of  his  design,  he  cannot  think  of  his 
edges.  Oliooso  whether  you  will  pay  for  the  lovely  fonn  or 
IJio  perfect  finish,  anrTchooHO  aFlITo  Haino  moiuont  whotlipr 
you  will  make  the  worker  a  man  or  a  grindstone. 

§  XXI.  Nay,  but  the  reader  interrupts  me, — "  If  the  work- 
man can  design  beautifully,  I  would  not  have  him  kept  at  the 
furnace.  Let  him  be  taken  away  and  made  a  gentleman;  and 
have  a  studio,  and  design  his  glass  there,  and  I  will  have  it 
blown  and  cut  for  him  by  common  workmen,  and  so  I  will 
have  my  design  and  my  finish  too." 

All  ideas  of  this  kind  are  founded  upon  two  mistaken  sup- 
positions :  the  first,  that  one  man's  thought8caiiJ>e,  or  ought 
to  be,  executed  by  another  man's  hands;  the  second^  that 
manual  labor  isja  degradation,  when  it  is  govoriied  by.  intelli^cK 

On  a  large  scale,  nnd  in  work  determinable  by  line  and 
rule,  it  is  indeed  both  possible  and  necessary  that  the  thoughts 
of  one  man  should  be  carried  out  by  the  labor  of  others ;  in  this 
sense  I  have  already  defined  the  best  architecture  to  be  the 
expression  of  the  mind  of  manhood  by  the  hands  of  childhood. 
But  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  a  design  which  cannot  be  math- 
ematically  defined,  one  mtm's  thoughts  can  never  bo  expressed 
by  another  :  and  t^  difference  between  the  spirit  of  touch  of 
the  man  who  is  inventing,  and  of  the  man  who  is  obeying  dii'ec- 
tionsTjsjften  all  tlie  di^rfli|nn  between  ftjrroiit  and  a  com- 
monjvork  of  art  How  wide  the  separation  is  between  orig- 
inal and  second-hand  execution,  I  sliall  endeavor  to  show 
elsewhere  ;  it  is  not  so  much  to  our  purpose  here  as  to  mark 
the  other  and  more  fatal  error  of  despising  manual  labor  when 
governed  by  intellect ;  for  it  is  no  less  fatal  an  error  to  despise 
it  when  thus  regulated  by  intellect,  than  to  value  it  for  its  own 
sake.  We  are  always  in  Uiese  days  endeavoring  to  sepju*ato 
the  two  j^  we  want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking,  and  another 
to  be  dways  working,  and  we  caU  one  a  gentleman,  and  the 
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other  an  operative  ;  whereas  the  workman  ought  often  to  1^ 
thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  to  be  working,  and  both 
should  be  gentlemen,  in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we  moke 
both  uugoutlo,  the  one  envying,  the  otlier  despising,  Ilia 
brother ;  nud  the  mass  of  society  is  miule  up  of  morbid  think- 
ers, and  misei-able  workers.     Now  it  is  only  by  labor  that 

^thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor 
can  be  made  happy,  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  im- 
punity.    It  would  be  well  if  all  of  us  were  good  handicrafta- 

liien  in  some  kind,  and  the  dishonor  of  manual  labor  done 
away  with  altogether ;  so  that  though  there  should  still  be  a 
trenchant  distinction  of  race  between  nobles  and  commoners^ 
there  should  not,  among  the  latter,  be  a  trenchant  distinction 
of  employment,  tis  between  idle  and  working  men,  or  botwoon 
men  of  liburid  and  illibeiid  pi'ofessions.  All  pix>fossions  should 
be  liberal,  and  there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in  peculiarity  of 
employment,  and  more  in  excellence  of  achievement  And 
yet  more,  in  each  sevciid  profession,  no  master  should  bo  too 
proud  te  do  its  hardest  work.  The  painter  should  grind  hia 
own  colors ;  the  architect  work  in  the  mason's  yard  with  hia 
men ;  the  master-manufacturer  be  himself  a  more  skilful 
operative  than  any  man  in  his  mills  ;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  be  only  in  oxpeiieuce  and  skill, 
and  the  authority  and  wealth  which  these  must  naturally  and 
justly  obtain. 

§  xxu.  I  should  be  led  foi-  from  the  matter  in  liand,  if  I 
were  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  Enough,  I  trust,  has 
been  said  te  show  the  reader  that  the  rudeness  or  imperfec- 
tion which  at  first  rendered  the  term  "  Gothic "  one  of  re- 
proach is  indeed,  when  rightly  underatood,  one  of  the  most 
noble  cluinicioi'B  of  Cliristiun  architecture,  uiid  not  only  u 
noblo  but  iui  csstuilidl  oiu^  It  hcoius  h  fant^iMtic.  paradox,  but 
it  is  iJovcrlholcsH  u  motil  iniiH)rtanl  truth,  tliut  no  arclutecturo 
^"^  can  be  truly  noble  which  in  not  imperfect.  And  this  is  easily 
demonstrable.  For  since  the  oi'chitect,  Avhom  we  will  suppose 
capable  of  doing  all  in  perfection,  cannot  execute  the  whole 
with  his  own  hands,  he  must  either  make  slaves  of  his  work- 
men in  the  old  Greek,  ami  present  En j^lish  fashion,  and  level 
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his  work  to  a  alaye's  capacities,  which  is  to  degrade  it ;  or 
else  he  must  take  his  workmen  as  he  finds  them,  and  let  them 
show  their  weaknesses  together  with  their  strength,  which    . 
win  involve  the  Qothio  imperfection,  but  render  the  whole 
work  as  noble  as  tho  intellect  of  the  age  can  make  it. 

§  xxni.  But  the  piinciple  may  be  stated  more  broadly  stilL 
I  have  confined  Uio  illustration  of  it  to  architecture,  but  I 
must  not  leave  it  as  if  true  of  ai*chitoctui*o  only.  Hitherto  I 
have  used  the  words  imperfect  and  perfect  merely  to  dis- 
tinguish between  work  grossly  imskilful,  and  work  executed 
with  average  precision  and  science  ;  and  I  have  been  pleading 
that  any  degree  of  unskilfulness  should  be  admitted,  so  only 
that  the  laborer*s  mind  had  room  for  expression.  But,  accu- 
rately speaking,  no  good  work  whatever  can  be  peirfect,  and\ 
the  demand  for  fter/eciion  is  aluMj/a  a  isigi\  of  a  misunderslanding  | 
o/lh4>.  ends  of  art,  —"' 

§  XXIV.  Tliis  for  two  reasons,  both  based  on  everlasting 
laws.  The  first,  that  no  great  man  ever  stops  working  till  he  V 
has  reached  his  point  of  failure ;  that  is  to  say,  his  mind  is 
always  far  in  advance  of  his  powers  of  execution,  and  the 
latter  will  now  and  then  give  way  in  trying  to  follow  it ;  be- 
sides that  he  will  always  give  to  the  inferior  portions  of  his 
work  only  such  inferior  attention  as  they  require  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  his  greatness  he  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  best  he  can  do,  that  in  moments  of 
lassitude  or  anger  with  himself  he  will  not  care  though  the 
beholder  be  dissatisfied  also.  I  believe  there  has  only  been 
one  man  who  would  not  acknowledge  this  necessity,  and  strove 
always  to  reach  perfection,  Leonardo  ;  the  end  of  his  vain 
ofibrt  being  merely  that  ho  would  take  ton  years  to  a  picture, 
and  leave  it  unfinished.  And  therefore,  if  we  are  to  have 
groat  men  working  at  all,  or  less  men  doing  their  best,  the 
work  will  be  imperfect,  however  beautiful  Of  human  work 
none  but  what  is  bad  can  1>e  perfect,  in  its  own  bad  way.* 

*  Tlio  Klgiii  miirMoK  aro  f<iip|H)fiiul  by  many  ]K*rHoiiH  lo  bo  *'  p»»rfocl." 
Ii\  tbo  iiioKl  liii|M)rlAiit  ]M)rtionH  thuy  Indeoil  tipproaoh  jHirroctioii,  but 
only  tbero.  The  dratwrlus  are  niifluished,  tlio  liair  and  wool  of  tiio 
animals  are  uiifiuislied,  and  the  entire  bas-relief^  of  the  friase  are 
roughly  oat. 
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§  XXV.  The  aecoiid  reason  is,  tliat  imperfection  is  in  sonie 
"^  sort  essential  to  all  Unit  we  know  of  life.  It  is  Uie  sign  of  life 
in  a  mortal  Ixxl}',  that  is  to  say,  of  a  state  of  progress  and 
oluuiga  Nothing  that  livos  iH,  or  (uui  l>o,  rigidly  ^wrfoui ; 
part  of  it  is  decaying,  part  nascent  The  foxglove  blossom, — 
a  third  part  bud,  a  third  part  past,  a  third  part  in  full  bloom, 
— is  a  type  of  the  life  of  this  world.  And  in  all  things  that 
live  there  are  certain  irregularities  and  deficiencies  which  are 
not  only  signs  of  life,  but  s(mrccs  of  beauty.  No  human  face 
is  exactly  the  same  in  its  lines  on  each  side,  no  leaf  perfect  iu 
its  lobes,  no  branch  in  its  symmetry.  All  admit  irregiUaritj 
as  they  imply  change  ;  and  to  banish  imperfection  is  to  de- 
"  y  stroy  expression,  to  check  exertion,  to  paralyse  vitality.  All 
tilings  are  literally  better,  lovelier,  and  more  beloved  for  the 
imperfections  which  have  been  divinely  appointed,  that  the 
law  of  human  Ufe  may  be  Effort,  and  the  law  of  human  judg- 
ment^ Mercy. 

Accept  this  then  for  a  universal  law,  that  neither  architect- 
/  ure  nor  any  other  noble  work  of  man  can  be  good  unless  it 
be  imperfect ;  and  let  iis  be  prepared  for  the  otherwise  strange 
fact,  which  we  shall  discern  clearly  as  we  approach  the  period 
of  the  Renmssancc,  that  Uio  first  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  arts 
of  Europe  was  a  rclontless  requirement  of  perfection,  inca- 
pable alike  either  of  being  silenced  by  veneration  for  gi*eat- 
ness,  or  softened  into  forgiveness  of  simplicity. 

Thus  far  then  of  the  Rudeness  or  Savageness,  wliich  is  the 
firat  mental  element  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  an  element 
in  many  other  healthy  architectures  also,  as  in  Byzantine  and 
Bomanesque  ;  but  true  Gothic  cannot  exist  without  it 

§  xxvL  The  second  mental  element  above  named  was 
V  CuANGRi''ULNESs,  or  Varictv. 

I  have  alromly  enforced  the  allowing  independent  operation 
to  the  inferior  workman,  simply  as  a  dui}'  to  him,  and  as  eii- 
iiobling  the  jirdntc(^iiiro  by  rondcrinj^  it  more  Christian.  Wo 
have  now  to  consider  what  reward  we  obtain  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  namely,  the  perpetual  variety  of  every 
feature  of  the  building. 

Wherever  the  workman  is  utterly  enslaved,  the  parts  of  the 
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building  must  of  course  be  absolutely  like  each  other  ;  for  the 
perfection  of  his  execution  can  only  be  reached  by  exercising 
him  in  doing  one  thing,  and  giving  him  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  degree  in  which  the  workman  is  degraded  may  be  thus 
known  at  a  glance,  by  obsei*ving  whether  the  80Tei*al  jmrts  of 
the  building  are  similar  or  not ;  and  if,  as  in  Orock  work,  all 
the  capitals  ai*o  alike,  and  all  the  mouldings  unvaried,  then  the 
degradation  is  complete  ;  if,  as  in  Egyptiiui  or  Niuovite  work, 
though  the  manner  of  executing  certain  figures  is  always  the 
same,  the  order  of  design  is  perpetually  varied,  the  degradation 
is  less  total ;  if ,  as  in  Oothic  work,  there  is  perpetual  change 
both  in  design  and  execution,  the  workman  must  have  been 
altogether  set  free. 

§  xxvn.  How  much  the  beholder  gains  from  the  liberty  of 
the  laborer  may  perhaps  be  questioned  in  England,  where  one 
of  the  strongest  instincts  in  nearly  every  mind  is  that  Love  of 
Order  which  makes  us  desire  that  our  house  whidows  should 
pair  like  our  carriage  horses,  and  allows  us  to  yield  our  faith 
unhesitatingly  to  architectural  theories  which  fix  a  form  for 
everything  and  forbid  variation  from  it.  I  would  not  impeach 
love  of  order :  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  elements  of  the 
English  mind  ;  it  helps  us  in  our  commerce  and  in  all  purely 
practical  matters  ;  and  it  is  in  many  cases  one  of  the  founda-* 
tion  stones  of  morality.  Only  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  love 
of  order  is  love  of  art  It  is  true  that  order,  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  art,  just  as  time  is  a  necessity 
of  music ;  but  love  of  order  has  no  more  to  do  with  our  right 
enjoyment  of  architecture  or  painting,  tlian  love  of  punctuaUty 
with  the  appreciation  of  an  opera.  Experience,  I  foar,  teaches 
us  that  accurate  and  methodical  habits  in  daily  life  arc  seldom 
chai*acteristic  of  those  who  either  quickly  perceive,  or  richly 
possess,  tlie  ci'cative  iK>wei'8  of  art ;  there  is,  however,  nothbig 
inconsistent  between  the  two  instincts,  and  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  retaining  oiu*  business  habits,  and  yet  fully  allowing 
and  enjoying  the  noblest  gifts  of  Invention.  We  already  do 
so,  in  every  other  branch  of  art  except  architecture,  and  wo 
only  do  not  so  there  because  we  have  been  taught  that  it  would 
ba  wrong.     Our  architects  gravely  inform  us  that^  as  there  are 
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four  rules  of  arithmetic,  there  are  five  orders  of  nrchitecture  ; 
vfe,  in  our  simplicity,  think  that  this  sounds  consistent^  aiid 
boliovo  thorn.  Thoy  inform  us  also  that  there  is  one  i>roi>or 
form  f4)r  Corinthian  capitals,  another  for  Doric,  and  another 
for  Ionic  We,  consideiiug  that  there  is  also  a  proper  form 
for  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C,  think  that  this  also  sounds  con- 
sistent)  and  accept  the  proposition.  Understanding,  there- 
fore, that  one  foi*m  of  the  said  capitals  is  proper,  and  no  otlicr, 
and  luiving  a  conscientious  hoiTor  of  all  impropriety,  we  allow 
the  architect  to  provide  us  with  the  said  capitals,  of  tho 
proper  form,  in  such  and  sudi  a  quantity,  and  in  all  other 
points  to  take  caro  that  the  legal  forms  are  observed  ;  which 
having  done,  wo  rest  in  forced  confidence  that  we  are  well 
housed. 

§  XXVIII.  But  our  higher  instincts  are  not  deceived.  Wo 
take  no  pleasure  in  the  building  provided  for  us,  resembling 
tliat  which  we  take  in  a  new  book  or  a  new  picture  We  may 
be  proud  of  its  size,  complacent  in  its  correctness,  and  happy 
in  its  convenience.  We  may  take  the  some  pleasure  in  its 
symmeti'y  and  workmanship  as  in  a  well-ordered  room,  or  a 
skilful  piece  of  manufacture.  And  this  we  suppose  to  be  all 
tlie  pleasure  that  architecture  was  over  intended  to  give  us. 
The  idea  of  reading  a  building  as  wo  would  read  Milton  or 
Dante,  and  getting  the  same  kind  of  delight  out  of  tlie  stones 
ns  out  of  the  stanzas,  never  outers  our  minds  for  a  moment. 
And  for  good  reason  : — There  is  indeed  rhythm  in  the  verses, 
quite  as  strict  as  the  sy  mine  tides  or  rhythm  of  the  arcliitcct- 
\n*o,  and  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful,  but  there  is  some- 
tiling  else  than  rhythm.  The  vei-ses  were  neither  made  to 
order,  nor  to  match,  ns  the  capitals  were  ;  and  wo  have  there- 
foro  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  them  other  than  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety. But  it  requires  a  strong  clVort  of  coniiiion  sense  to 
shake  ourselves  quit  of  nil  that  we  have  been  taught  for  tho 
lust  two  centuries,  aud  wake  to  the  perception  of  a  truth  just 
as  simple  nnd  certain  as  it  is  new  :  that  ^reat  art,  whether 
expressing  itself  in  words,  colors,  or  stones,  does  not  say  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  ;  that  the  merit  of  architect- 
ural,  as  of  every  other  art,  consists  in  its  saying  new  and 
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diiferent  things ;  that  to  repeat  itself  is  no  more  a  character- 
istic of  genius  in  marble  than  it  is  of  genius  in  print ;  and 
that  we  may,  without  offending  any  laws  of  good  taste,  re- 
"  quire  of  an  architect,  as  we  do  of  a  novelist^  that  he  should 
be  not  only  correct,  but  entertaining. 

Yet  all  this  is  true,  and  self-evident ;  only  hidden  from  us, 
an  many  other  self-evident  things  are,  by  false  t4)aching. 
Nothing  is  a  groat  work  of  art,  for  the  prcMbudion  of  which 
either  nilos  or  models  can  be  given.  Eiiactly  so  far  as  archi- 
tecture works  on  known  rules,  and  from  given  models,  it  is 
not  an  art,  but  a  manufacture  ;  and  it  is,  of  the  two  pro- 
cedures, rather  less  rational  (because  more  easy)  to  copy 
capitals  or  mouldings  from  Phidias,  and  call  ourselves  archi- 
tects, than  to  copy  heads  and  hands  from  Titian,  and  call  our- 
selves painters. 

§  XXIX.  Let  us  then  understand  at  once,  that  change  or 
variety  is  as  mueh  a  necessity  to  the  human  heai't  and  bmin 
in  buildings  as  in  books  ;  that  there  is  no  merit,  though  there 
is  some  occasional  use,  in  monotony ;  and  that  we  must  no 
more  expect  to  derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  an  archi- 
tecture whose  ornaments  are  of  one  pattern,  and  whose  pillars 
are  of  one  proportion,  than  we  sheuld  out  of  a  universe  in  which 
the  clouds  were  all  of  one  shape,  and  the  trees  all  of  one  size. 

g  XXX.  And  this  we  confess  in  deeds,  though  not  in  words. 
All  the  pleasure  which  the  people  of  the  nineteenUi  century 
take  in  art,  is  in  pictures,  sculpture,  minor  objects  of  viiiti,  or 
medifeval  architecture,  which  we  enjoy  under  the  term  pictu- 
resque :  no  pleasure  is  taken  anywhere  in  modem  buildings, 
and  we  find  all  men  of  true  fooling  delighting  \jo  escape  out  of 
modoru  cities  into  natural  scenery  r  hence,  aH  I  sliall  hereafter 
show,  that  peculiar  love  of  landscape  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  age.  •  It  would  bo  well,  if,  in  all  other  matters,  we  were  as 
ready  to  put  up  with  what  we  dislike,  for  the  sake  of  compli- 
ance with  established  law,  as  wo  ai'o  in  arcliitecture. 

§  XXXI.  How  Ro  debased  a  law  ever  cjinio  to  bo  CHtablished, 
we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe  the  llenaissjuico 
schools  :  here  we  have  only  to  note,  as  the  second  most  essen- 
tial element  of  the  Gbthic  spirit^  that  it  bix>ke  through  thai 
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law  wherever  it  found  it  in  existence ;  it  not  only  dared,  Init 
delighted  in,  the  infringement  of  every  servile  principle ;  and 
invented  a  series  of  forms  of  which  the  merit  was,  not  merely 
that  thoy  \vei*o  now,  but  that  tlioy  wore  ati>aUc  of  jm^iniuiU 
nowUy,  Tho  ^jointed  ai*ch  was  not  niuroly  a  bold  variation 
from  the  round,  but  it  admitted  of  millions  of  vaiiations  in 
itself ;  for  tlie  proportions  of  a  pointed  arch  ai*e  changeable 
to  infinity,  while  a  circular  arch  is  always  the  same.  The 
gi'ouped  shaft  was  not  merely  a  bold  variation  from  the  single 
one,  but  it  admitted  of  milUons  of  vai'iations  in  its  gix>uping, 
and  in  the  proportions  resultant  fix)m  its  gix)uping.  The  in- 
tit>duction  of  tmcery  was  not  only  a  staiiling  change  in  the 
treatment  of  window  lights,  but  admitted  endless  changes  in 
tho  interlacement  of  tho  tracery  bai-s  thcm8olvc&  So  that^ 
whilo  in  all  living  Christian  iu*chitcctuix)  tho  love  of  variety 
exists,  the  Gothic  schools  exhibited  that  love  in  culminating 
energy ;  and  their  influence,  whei*ever  it  extended  itself,  may 
bo  soonor  and  fiu'tlier  traced  by  this  chaiticter  tlian  by  any 
other ;  the  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  Gothic  tj'pes  being 
always  fii*st  sliown  by  greater  irregularity  and  richer  variation 
in  the  forms  of  the  architecture  it  is  about  to  supersede,  long 
before  tlie  appearance  of  tho  pointed  arch  or  of  any  other 
recognizable  oiUward  sign  of  the  Gothic  uiind. 

§  xxxii.  Wo  nuist,  however,  herein  note  carefully  what  dis- 
tinction there  is  between  a  healthy  and  a  diseased  love  of 
clionge ;  for  as  it  was  in  healthy  love  of  change  that  tho 
Gothic  architecture  rose,  it  was  pai-tly  in  consequence  of  dis- 
C!ised  love  of  change  that  it  was  destroyed.  In  order  to  un- 
deratand  this  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
different  ways  in  which  change  and  monotony  are  presented 
to  us  in  nature  ;  both  liaving  their  uso,  like  darkness  and 
lij^ht,  and  Iho  one  iucnpablo  of  being  enjoyed  without  tlio 
other:  (tluuige  l)eiii«^  most  delightful  after  some  prolongation 
oi  nionutony,  as  light  appears  most  brilliant  after  tho  eyes 
liuve  been  for  some  time  elosed. 

§  xxxiir.  I  believe  that  the  true  relations  of  monotony  and 
change  may  be  most  simply  understood  by  obseiTing  them  in 
music.     We  may  therein  notice,  lirst,  that  there  is  a  sublimity 
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and  majesty  in  monotony  which  thero  is  not  in  rnpid  or  fre- 
quent variation.  Tbis  is  true  throughout  nil  natui*a  The 
greater  part  of  the  sublimit}'  of  the  pea  depends  on  its  monot- 
ony ;  so  also  that  of  desolate  moor  and  mountain  scenery  ;  and 
especially  the  sublimity  of  motion,  as  in  the  quiet,  unchanged 
fall  and  rise  of  an  engine  beam.  So  also  thero  is  sublimity  in 
darkness  which  tliero  is  not  in  light. 

§  XXXIV.  Again,  monotony  after  a  certain  time,  or  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  becomes  either  uninteresting  or  intolerable, 
and  the  musician  is  obliged  to  bi*eak  it  in  one  or  two  wa^ns  : 
either  while  the  air  or  passage  is  j^erpetually  repeated,  its 
notes  are  variously  enriched  and  harmonized  ;  or  else,  after  a 
certain  number  of  repeated  passages,  an  entirely  new  passage 
is  introduced,  which  is  more  or  less  delightful  according  to 
the  length  of  the  previous  monoton}*.  Nature,  of  coui'se,  uses 
both  these  kinds  of  variation  perpetually.  The  sea-waves, 
resembling  each  other  in  geneml  mass,  but  none  like  its 
brother  in  minor  divisions  and  curves,  are  a  monotony  of  the 
first  kind  ;  the  great  plain,  broken  by  an  emergent  rock  or 
clump  of  trees,  is  a  monotony  of  the  second. 
.  §  XXXV.  Farther  :  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  change 
in  either  case,  a  certain  degree  of  patience  is  required  fix>m 
tlie  hearer  or  observer.  In  the  first  case,  he  must  be  satisfied 
to  endure  with  patience  the  recuirence  of  the  gi*eat  masses  of 
sound  or  form,  and  to  seek  for  entertainment  in  a  careful 
watchfulness  of  the  minor  details.  In  the  second  case,  he 
must  bear  patiently  the  infliction  of  the  monotony  for  some 
moments,  in  order  to  feel  the  full  refreshment  of  the  change. 
This  is  truo  even  of  Uio  shortest  musical  poasngo  in  which  the 
clement  of  monotony  is  employed.  In  cases  of  more  majestic 
monotony,  the  patience  required  is  so  considerable  that  it  be- 
comes a  kind  of  pain, — a  price  paid  for  the  future  ploosuro. 

g  xxxvL  Again :  the  talent  of  the  composer  is  not  in  tlie 
monotony,  but  in  Ihe  changes :  he  may  show  feeling  and  taste 
by  ]\\H  uHOof  monot/my  in  certain  ])lacoHor  dogroos ;  that  is  to 
M^y»  l>y  his  vanom  employment  of  it ;  but  it  is  always  in  the 
new  arrangement  or  invention  that  his  intellect  is  shown,  and 
not  in  tlie  monotony  which  relieves  it 
Vol.  IL— 13 
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Lastly  :  if  the  pleasure  of  change  be  too  often  repeated,  it 

i      ceases  to  be  delightful,  for  then  change  itself  becomes  monoi- 

'      onous,  and  we  are  driven  to  seek  delight  in  extreme  and  fiin- 

tasiic  dograos  of  it     Tliis  is  tlio  diseased  love  uf  change  of 

/      which  we  have  above  spoken. 

§  xxxvn.  From  these  facts  we  may  gather  generally  that 
monotony  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  itself  painful  to  us,  just  as 
darkness  is  ;  that  an  architecture  which  is  altogether  monoto- 
nous is  a  dark  or  dead  architecture  ;  and,  of  those  who  love  it^ 
it  may  bo  truly  said,  ''  tlioy  love  dai'kness  nUhor  than  lighU** 
But  monotony  in  ceiiain  measure,  used  in  oixler  to  give  value 
to  change,  and,  above  all,  that  iranspareiU  monotony  which, 
like  the  shadows  of  a  great  painter,  suffers  all  manner  of  dimly 
suggested  form  to  be  seen  through  the  bo<1y  of  it^  is  an  esson- 
tiid  in  architectuitd  as  in  all  other  composition  ;  and  the  en* 
diutmce  of  monotony  has  about  the  same  place  in  a  healthy 
mind  that  the  endui*ance  of  darkness  has :  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
strong  intellect  will  have  pleasure  in  the  solemnities  of  storm 
and  twilight,  and  in  the  broken  and  mysterious  lights  that 
gleam  among  them,  rather  than  in  mere  biilliancy  and  glam, 
while  a  frivolous  mind  will  dread  the  shadow  and  the  storm  ; 
and  as  a  great  man  will  be  ready  to  endure  much  darkness  of 
fortune  in  order  to  reach  greater  eminence  of  power  or  felicity, 
while  an  inferior  man  will  not  pay  the  pnce  ;  exactly  in  like 
manner  a  great  mind  will  accept,  or  even  delight  iu,  monotony 
which  would  be  weaiisome  to  an  infenor  intellect,  because  it 
has  more  patience  and  power  of  expectation,  and  is  ready  to 
pay  the  full  price  for  the  great  future  pleasure  of  change.  But 
in  all  cases  it  is  not  that  the  noble  nature  loves  monotony, 
any  more  than  it  loves  darkness  or  pain.  But  it  can  bear  with 
it,  and  receives  a  high  ])lea8ure  in  the  endunuico  or  palionco, 
11  pleasure  nccessiiry  to  the  well-beiutj  of  this  world ;  wliilo 
Ihoso  who  will  not  submit  to  the  temporary  sameness,  but 
rush  from  one  diango  to  another,  g^radually  dull  the  edge  of 
clmngo  itself,  and  bring  a  shallow  and  weariness  over  tlie 
whole  world  from  which  there  is  no  more  escape. 

§  xxxvin.  From  these  general  uses  of  variety  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world,  we  may  at  once  undei-stand  its  use  and 
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abuse  in  nrcbitecture.  Tho  variety  of  the  Qothic  Bchools  is 
the  more  healthy  aud  beautiful,  because  in  many  cases  it  is 
entirely  unstudied,  and  results,  not  fix>m  the  mere  love  of 
cliange,  but  from  practical  necessities.  For  in  one  point  of 
view  €k>thio  is  not  only  the  best,  but  tho  only  rational  archi- 
tecture, as  being  that  which  can  fit  itself  most  easily  to  all  ser-  / 
vices,  vnlpfar  or  noble.  Undefined  in  its  slope  of  mof,  height  ' 
of  shafts  breadth  of  arch,  or  diRposiiion  of  ground  plan,  it  luin 
shrink  into  a  tun-ot,  expand  into  a  hall,  coil  into  a  stau'casc,  or 
spring  into  a  spire,  with  undegraded  grace  and  unexhausted 
energy  ;  and  whenever  it  finds  occasion  for  change  in  its  form 
or  purpose,  it  submits  to  it  without  the  slightest  sense  of  loss  \y 
either  to  its  unity  or  majesty, — subtle  and  flexible  hke  a  fiery 
serpent,  but  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  And 
it  is  one  of  tlie  chief  virtues  of  the  Gothic  builders,  that  they 
never  suffered  ideas  of  outside  symmetries  and  consistencies 
to  intei-fere  with  the  real  use  and  value  of  what  they  did.  If' 
they  wanted  a  window,  they  opened  one  ;  a  room,  they  added 
one  ;  a  buttress,  they  built  one  ;  utterly  regardless  of  any  es- 
tablished conventionalities  of  external  appearance,  knowing  (as 
indeed  it  always  happened)  that  such  daring  inteiTuptions  of 
the  formal  plan  would  i*ather  give  additional  interest  to  its 
symmetry  than  injure  it.  So  that^  in  the  best  times  of  Gothic, 
a  useless  window  would  rather  have  been  opened  in  an  unex- 
pected place  for  tho  sake  of  the  sui*priso,  than  a  useful  one 
forbidden  for  the  sake  of  symmeti*y.  Every  successive  archi- 
tect, employed  upon  a  great  work,  built  the  pieces  he  added 
in  his  ^n  way,  utterly  regardless  of  the  style  adopted  by  his 
prodoceteoi's  ;  and  if  two  towers  were  mised  in  nominal  cor- 
respondence at  the  sides  of  a  cathedral  front>  one  was  nearly 
sure  to  be  different  ivom  the  other,  and  in  each  the  style  at 
tho  top  to  bo  dilToront  from  the  style  at  tJio  bottom.*  • 

§  XXXIX.  These  marked  vaiiations  were,  however,  only  per- 
mitt^  OS  pai't  of  the  great  system  of  perpetual  change  which 
ran  thi^ongh  evoi7  member  of  Gothio  design,  and  rendered  it 

*  In  the  eighth  chapter  we  shaU  Ree  a  romarkablo  instance  of  this 
sacrifice  of  symmetry  to  conveuieuce  In  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 
of  the  Ducal  Palace. 
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as  endless  a  field  for  the  beholder*8  inquiry,  as  for  the  builder's 
imagination  :  change,  which  in  the  best  sdiools  is  subtle  and 
delicate,  and  rendered  more  delightful  by  intenningling  of  a 
noble  monotony  ;  in  the  more  bai*bario  schools  is  somewhat 
fantastic  and  redundant ;  but,  in  all,  a  neccssaiy  and  constant 
condition  of  tlie  life  of  the  school.  Sometimes  the  vaiiety  is 
in  one  feature,  soinctiroos  in  another  ;  it  may  bo  iii  the  capitals 
or  crockets,  in  the  niches  or  the  traceries,  or  in  all  together, 
but  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  features  it  will  be  found 
always.  If  the  mouldings  ai*e  constant,  tlio  surface  sculpture 
^vill  change  ;  if  the  capitals  are  of  a  fixed  design,  tlio  traceries 
will  change  ;  if  the  traceries  are  monotonous,  the  capitals  will 
change  ;  and  if  even,  as  in  some  fine  schools,  the  caiiy  English 
for  example,  there  is  the  sHghtcst  approximation  to  an  unvaiy- 
ing  typo  of  mouldings,  (npit4ils,  and  fionil  decoration,  the 
variety  is  fouud  in  the  disposition  of  the  masses,  and  in  the 
figure  sculpture. 

§  XL.  I  nuist  now  refer  for  a  moment,  before  we  quit  the 
consideration  of  this,  the  second  mental  element  of  Gothic,  to 
the  opening  of  the  third  chapter  of  tlie  ''Seven  Lamps  of  Ar- 
chitectui*e,"  in  which  the  distinction  was  drawn  (§  2)  between 
man  gathering  and  man  governing ;  between  his  acceptance 
of  the  sources  of  delight  from  nature,  and  his  developement  of 
authoritative  or  imaginative  power  in  their  arrangement :  for 
tlie  two  mental  elements,  not  only  of  Gotliic,  but  of  all  good 
ai'chitecture,  which  we  have  just  been  examining,  belong  to  it, 
and  are  admirable  in  it,  chiefly  as  it  is,  more  than  any  other 
subject  of  art,  the  work  of  man,  and  the  expression  of  the 
average  power  of  man.  A  picture  or  poem  is  often  liffle  more 
than  a  feeble  utterance  of  man's  admiration  of  something  out 
of  himself ;  but  architecture  approuchoH  more  to  a  creation  of 
his  own,  born  of  his  necessities,  and  exproHsivo  of  his  nature. 
It  is  also,  in  some  sort,  the  work  of  the  whole  race,  while  the 
picture  or  statue  are  the  work  of  one  only,  in  most  axses  more 
highly  gifted  than  his  fellowa  And  therefore  we  may  exixjot 
that  the  first  two  elements  of  good  architecture  should  be  ex- 
.^  pressive  of  some  great  truths  commonly  belonging  to  the  whole 
i*ace,  and  necessary  to  be  \nidei-stood  or  felt  by  them  in  all 
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their  work  that  they  do  under  the  8un.  And  observe  what 
they  are  :  the  confession  of  Impei'fection  and  the  confession  of 
Desire  of  Change.  The  building  of  the  bird  and  the  bee  needs 
not  express  anything  like  this.  It  is  perfect  and  unchanging, 
iiut  just  because  wo  are  sotnoUiiug  better  than  birds  or  bees, 
our  building  must  confess  that  we  have  not  reached  the  pei*feo- 
<i(>n  wo  can  imagine,  and  cannot  rest  in  the  condition  wo  havo 
ul.t4iinod.  If  we  prot'Cnd  to  havo  reached  cither  ix^rfocUoii  or 
satisfaction,  we  have  degraded  ourselves  and  our  work.  Qod's 
work  only  may  express  that  ;  but  ours  may  never  have  that 
sentence  written  upon  it, — "  And  behold,  it  was  ver^'  good." 
And,  observe  again,  it  is  not  merely  as  it  renders  the  edifice  a 
book  of  various  knowledge,  or  a  mine  of  precious  thought,  that 
vaiiety  is  essential  to  its  noblenesa  The  vital  principle  is  not 
the  love  of  Knotdedtjo,  but  the  love  of  Chavye,  It  is  that 
strange  disquietude  of  the  Gk>thic  spirit  that  is  its  greatness  ; 
that  restlessness  of  the  di*eaming  mind,  that  wandora  hitlicr 
and  thither  among  the  niches,  and  flickers  feverishly  around 
the  pinnacles,  and  frets  and  fades  in  labyiinthine  knots  and 
shadows  along  wall  and  roof,  and  3'et  is  not  satisfied,  nor  shall 
be  satisfied.  The  Greek  could  stay  in  his  triglyph  fuii'ow,  and 
be  at  peace  ;  but  the  work  of  the  Oothic  heart  is  fretwork  still, 
and  it  can  neither  rest  in,  nor  from,  its  labor,  but  must  pass  on, 
sleeplessly,  until  its  love  of  change  shall  be  pacified  for  ever  in 
the  change  that  must  come  idike  on  them  that  wake  and  them 
that  sleep. 

§  xLi.  The  third  constituent  element  of  the  Gothic  mind 
was  stated  to  be  Naturalism  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  love  of  natu- 
ral objects  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  effort  to  represent  them 
frankly,  unconstrained  by  aiiistical  laws. 

This  characteristic  of  the  style  partly  follows  in  necessary 
connexion  with  those  named  above.  For,  so  soon  as  the 
workman  is  left  free  to  represent  what  subjects  ho  chooses, 
he  must  look  to  the  nature  that  is  round  him  for  material, 
and  will  endeavor  to  represent  it  as  he  sees  it.,  with  more  or 
less  accunicy  according  to  the  skill  ho  possesses,  and  with 
much  play  of  fancy,  but  with  small  respect  for  law.  There  is, 
however,  a  marked  distinction  between  the  imaginations  of 
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tbe  Western  and  Eastern  races,  even  when  both  are  left  free  ; 
the  Western,  or  Gbthic,  delighting  most  in  the  repi'esentation 
of  facts,  and  the  Eastern  (Ambiaii,  Pei*sian,  and  Ohinese)  in 
the  luu*niony  of  colora  and  forms.  Each  of  those  intellectniil 
dispositions  has  its  particuliu*  forms  of  ori*or  luid  abuse,  which, 
though  I  have  often  before  stated,  I  must  here  again  biiefly 
explain  ;  and  this  the  rather,  because  the  word  Naturalism  is, 
in  one  of  its  senses,  justly  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  the 
questions  respecting  the  real  relations  of  art  and  nature  are 
so  many  and  so  confused  tlu'oughout  all  tlie  schools  of  Europe 
at  this  day,  that  I  cannot  clearly  enunciate  any  single  truth 
without  appearing  to  admit,  in  fellowship  with  it»  some  kind 
of  error,  unless  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  in  entering  into 
such  an  analysis  of  tlie  subject  as  will  serve  us  for  general 
guidance. 

§  XLii.  We  are  to  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  colors  and  lines  is  an  art  analogous  to  the  com- 
position *  of  music,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  i*epre8en- 
tation  of  facts.  Gk)od  coloring  does  not  necessarily  convey 
the  image  of  anything  but  itself.  It  consists  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  arrangements  of  mys  of  hght,  but  not  in  like- 
nesses to  anything.  A  few  touches  of  certain  greys  and 
pui'ples  laid  by  a  master's  hand  on  white  paper,  will  be  good 
coloring ;  as  more  touches  are  added  beside  them,  we  may 
find  out  that  they  were  intended  to  represent  a  dove's  neck, 
and  we  may  praise,  as  the  drawing  advances,  the  perfect  imi- 

*  J  am  always  afraid  to  use  this  word  *'  Composition  ; "  it  is  so  utterljr 
misused  in  tlie  general  parlance  respecting  art.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  divisions  of  art  into  '*form,  composition,  and  color,*' 
or  **  light  and  shade  and  composition,"  or  '*  sentiment  and  composition,** 
or  it  uiuttiirH  not  whut  else  and  oomposition  ;  tlio  8|HMiliorH  in  onoh  oiiho 
uttiu'liiiig  u  piM'foclly  dilVorunt  moaning  to  tlio  word,  gtMittrully  uii  iiidis- 
tiii<;t  oiiu,  and  always  a  wrong  one.  Coni}K)bitioii  is,  in  plain  l!)ngli»li, 
*'  putting  together,"  and  it  moans  the  putting  together  of  lines,  of  foriuH, 
of  <M>Ioi'H,  of  shades,  or  of  ideas.  Painters  compose  in  color,  oomposi)  in 
thought,  compoHo  in  form,  and  compose  in  etfuct  :  the  word  heing  uf 
use  merely  In  order  to  express  a  scientillo,  disciplined,  and  inventive 
arrangement  of  any  of  those,  instead  of  a  merely  natural  or  accidental 
one. 
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tntion  of  the  clove's  neck.  But  the  good  coloring  does  not 
consist  in  that  imitation,  but  in  the  abstract  qualities  and  re- 
lations of  the  grey  and  purple. 

In  like  manner,  as  soon  as  a  great  sculptor  begins  to  shape 
his  work  out  of  the  block,  we  shall  see  that  its  lines  are  noblj 
arranged,  and  of  noble  character.  We  may  not  have  tlie 
slightest  idea  for  what  the  forms  are  intended,  whoMicr  they 
are  of  man  or  boost,  of  vegetation  or  drapery.  Tliqir  likonoRs 
to  anything  does  not  affect  their  nobleness.  Tkey  are  mag- 
nificent forms,  and  that  is  all  we  need  care  to  know  of  them, 
in  order  to  say  whether  the  workman  is  a  good  or  bad  sculp- 
tor. 

§  xuiL  Now  the  noblest  art  is  an  exact  unison  of  the  ftb-/y 
stract  value,  with  the  imitative  power,  of  forms  and  colors. 
It  is  Uie  noblest  composition,  used  to  express  the  noblest  facta 
But  the  human  mind  cannot  in  general  unite  the  two  perfec*  ^ 
lions  :  it  either  pursues  the  fact  to  the  neglect  of  the  compo- 
sition, or  pui*sues  the  composition  to  the  neglect  of  the  fact 

§  xjL.iv.  And  it  is  intended  by  the  Deity  that  it  should  do 
this  ;  the  best  art  is  not  always  wanted.  Facts  are  often 
wanted  without  art,  as  in  a  geological  diagram  ;  and  art  often 
without  facts,  as  in  a  Turkey  carpet  And  most  men  have 
been  made  capable  of  giving  either  one  or  the  other,  but  not 
both  ;  only  one  or  two,  the  very  highest,  can  give  both. 

Observe  then.  Men  are  universally  divided,  as  respects 
their  artistical  qualifications,  into  three  great  classes ;  a  right 
a  left  And  a  centre.  On  the  right  side  are  the  men  of  facts, 
on  the  loft  the  men  of  design,*  in  the  centre  the  men  of  both. 

The  throe  classes  of  course  pass  into  each  other  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  The  men  of  facts  are  hardly  ever  alto- 
gether without  powers  of  design ;  the  men  of  design  are  al- 
ways in  some  measure  cognizant  of  facts ;  and  as  each  class 
possesses  more  or  less  of  tlie  powers  of  Uie  opposite  one,  it 
approaches  \x^  the  character  of  the  central  class.     Few  men, 

*  DeHign  Ib  iimul  in  UHh  place  ah  oxpruHnlvit  of  llio  powur  to  Arrnngo 
lines  and  colore  nobly.  Jty  fmits,  1  moan  faotfi  ]H)rcoivo<l  by  tho  oyo  and 
mind,  not  facte  accumulated  by  knowledge.  See  the  chapter  on  Boman 
RenaiBsance  (Vol.  III.  Chap.  IL)  for  this  distinction. 
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even  in  that  central  rank,  are  so  exactly  throned  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crest  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  to  incline  in  the 
least  one  Avay  or  the  oilier,  embracing  l)oth  horizons  with  their 
glance.  Now  oiv(*.1i  of  those  classes  has,  as  I  above  said,  a 
healthy  function  in  the  world,  and  correlative  diseases  or  un- 
healthy functions ;  and,  when  the  work  of  either  of  them  is 
soon  in  its  morbid  condition,  wo  are  apt  to  luid  fault  with  the 
class  of  workmen,  instead  of  finding  fault  only  with  the  par- 
ticular abuse  which  has  pei*verted  their  action. 

§  XLV.  Let  us  first  take  an  instimce  of  the  healthy  action  of 
the  three  classes  on  a  simple  subject,  so  as  fully  to  understand 
the  distinction  between  them,  and  then  we  shall  more  easily 
examine  the  coiTuptions  to  which  they  are  liable.  Fig.  1  in 
Plato  VL  is  a  spmy  of  vine  with  a  bough  of  cherry-tree,  which 
I  have  outlinoil  from  naturo  as  accurately  as  I  could,  without 
in  tlio  least  endeavoring  to  compose  or  arrange  the  form.  It 
is  a  simple  piece  of  fact-work,  healthy  and  good  as  such,  and 
usef  nl  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  know  plain  truths  about  ten- 
drils of  vines,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  design  in  it  Plate 
XIX.,  below,  represents  a  bi*anch  of  vine  used  to  decorate  the 
angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  It  is  faithful  as  a  representation 
of  vine,  and  yet  so  designed  that  every  leaf  serves  an  archi- 
tectural purpose,  and  could  not  be  spared  fix>m  its  place  with- 
out harm.  This  is  central  work  ;  fact  and  design  together. 
Fig.  2  in  Plate  VI.  is  a  spandril  from  St  Mark  s,  in  which  the 
forms  of  the  vine  are  dimly  suggested,  the  object  of  the  design 
being  merely  to  obtain  gi-aceful  lines  and  well  proportioned 
masses  upon  the  gold  ground.  There  is  not  the  least  attempt 
to  inform  the  spectator  of  any  facts  about  the  growth  of  the 
vine  ;  there  are  no  stalks  or  tendrils, — merely  running  bands 
with  loaves  omorgont  from  them,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
outline  is  t«iken  from  the  vino,  and  oven  that  iniporfoctly. 
Tliis  is  design,  unregardful  of  facts. 

Now  the  work  is,  in  all  these  three  cases,  i^erfectly  healthy. 
Fig.  1  is  not  bad  work  because  it  has  not  design,  nor  Fig.  2 
bad  work  because  it  has  not  facts.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to 
give  pleasure  through  truth,  and  of  the  other  to  give  pleasure 
through  composition.     And  both  are  light 
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Whnti,  tlion,  nro  Uie  diseased  operations  to  whicli  tlio  three 
I  classes  of  workmen  are  liable  ? 
/       §  XLvi.  Primarily,  two ;  affecting  the  two  inferior  classes  : 

1st,  When  either  of  those  two  olnnsos  Despises  the  other  ;  \/ 

2nd,  When  either  of  the  two  classes  Envies  the  other ;  pro- 
ducing, tlierofore,  four  forms  of  dangerous  en-or.  ^ 

Firat,  when  tlie  men  of  facts  despise  design.  Tliis  is  the 
fUTor  of  the  common  Dutch  painters,  of  nioroly  imitAtive 
painters  of  still  life,  flowers,  &c.,  and  other  men  who,  having 
either  the  gift  of  accurate  imitation  or  strong  sympathies  with 
nature,  suppose  that  all  is  done  when  the  imitation  is  perfected 
or  sympathy  expressed.  A  large  body  of  English  landscapists 
come  into  tiiis  class,  including  most  dever  sketchers  from  nat- 
ure, who  fancy  tliat  to  get  a  sky  of  true  tone,  and  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  or  sweep  of  shower  faithfully  expressed,  is  all  that 
can  be  required  of  ai*t  These  men  are  generally  themselves 
answerable  for  much  of  their  deadncss  of  fooUng  to  the  higher 
quaUties  of  composition.  They  probably  have  not  originally 
the  high  gifts  of  design,  but  they  lose  such  powers  as  they 
originally  possessed  by  despising,  and  refusing  to  study,  the 
results  of  great  power  of  design  in  others.  Their  knowledge, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  being  accurate,  they  are  usually  presumptu- 
ous and  self-conceited,  and  gradually  become  incapable  of  ad- 
miring anything  but  what  is  like  their  own  worka  They  see 
notliing  in  the  works  of  great  designers  but  the  faults,  and  do 
harm  almost  incalculable  in  the  European  society  of  the  pres- 
ent day  by  sneering  at  the  compositions  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  earlier  ages,*  because  they  do  not  absolutely  tally  with 
their  own  ideas  of  "  Nature." 

§  xLvii.  The  second  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of  design 
despise  facts.  All  noble  design  must  deal  with  facts  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  for  there  is  no  food  for  it  but  in  nature.  Tlie  best 
colorist  invents  best  by  taking  hints  from  natural  colors ;  from 
birds,  skins,  or  groups  of  figurea  And  if,  in  the  delight  of 
inventing  fantastic  color  and  form  the  truths  of  nature  are 

*  "Earlier,**  thai  is  to  say,  pre-Raphaelite  ages.  Men  of  this  stamp 
will  praise  Clande,  and  Buch  otlier  comparatively  debased  artists ;  but 
they  cannot  taste  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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wiUolly  neglected,  the  inteUeot  beoomee  oompanii^rely  de- 
erepit^  and  that  state  of  art  reeulta  which  we  find  among  the 
OhineaoL  Tlie  Greek  deeignera  delighted  in  the  fiicta  of  Uio 
human  form,  and  became  groat  in  conaoqueuoo ;  but  tlie  fiusta 
of  lower  nature  were  disregarded  by  them,  and  their  inferior 
ornament  become,  therefore  dead  and  Tolneleas. 

§  ZLvm.  The  third  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of  facta 
envy  design:  that  is  to  say,  when,  having  only  imitative 
iwwcra^  Uioy  refuse  to  employ  those  powers  xxpOM  Uie  tiaibhi 
worid  around  them ;  bnt^  having  been  taught  that  compositiou 
ia  the  end  of  art>  strive  to  obtain  the  inventive  powers  which 
nature  haa  denied  them,  study  nothing  but  the  works  of  re- 
puted deeignera,  end  perish  in  a  fungous  growth  of  plagiariwn 
and  laws  of  art 

Here  waa  the  great  error  of  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
it  is  the  error  of  the  meanest  kind  of  men  that  employ  them* 
aelves  in  painting,  and  it  is  the  most  fatal  of  all,  rendering 
thoae  who  fall  into  it  utterly  useless,  incapable  of  helping  the 
world  with  either  truth  or  fancy,  while,  in  all  probability,  thqr 
deceive  it  by  base  resemblances  of  both,  untU  it  hardly  recog- 
nises truth  or  fancy  when  they  really  exist 

§  xuz.  The  fourth  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of  design 
envy  facts ;  that  is  to  say,  when  tlie  teuiptiilion  of  closely  imi- 
tating nature  leads  them  to  forget  their  own  proper  orna- 
mental function,  and  when  they  lose  the  power  of  the  compo- 
sition for  the  sake  of  graphic  truth ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
havrthom  moulding  so  often  spoken  of  round  the  porch  of 
Bourges  Cathedral,  which,  though  very  lovely,  might  perhaps, 
as  we  saw  above,  have  been  better,  if  the  old  builder,  in  his 
excessive  desire  to  make  it  look  like  hawthorn,  had  not  painted 
it  green. 

g  L.  It  is,  however,  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  the  two  mor- 
bid conclitions  to  which  the  mon  of  facts  ai*e  liable  are  much 
more  danjjforous  and  harmful  than  those  to  which  the  men  of 
design  nrc  liable.  The  morbid  state  of  men  of  design  injui*OB 
themselves  only ;  that  of  the  men  of  facts  injures  the  whole 
.world.  The  Chinese  porcelain-pointer  is,  indeed,  not  so  great 
a  man  as  he  might  be,  but  he  does  not  want  to  break  eveiy- 
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thing  that  is  not  porcelain  ;  but  the  modem  English  fact- 
hunter,  despising  design,  wants  to  destroy  everything  that 
does  not  agree  with  his  own  notions  of  truth,  and  becomes  the 
most  dangerous  and  despicable  of  iconoclasts,  excited  by  ego- 
tism instead  of  religion.  Again  :  the  Bourgos  soul]>tor,  2>ainl- 
ing  his  hawtliorns  green,  did  indeed  somewhat  hurt  the  effect 
of  his  own  beautiful  design,  but  did  not  prevent  any  one  ivom 
loving  hawthorn :  but  Sir  George  Beaumont^  trying  io  make 
Coustablo  paint  grass  brown  iiuUcad  of  green,  was  sotting  him- 
self between  Constable  and  nature,  blinding  the  painter,  and 
blaspheming  the  work  of  God. 

§  LL  So  much,  then,  of  the  diseases  of  the  inferior  classes, 
caused  by  their  envying  or  despising  each  other.  It  is  evident 
that  the  men  of  the  centi'al  class  cannot  be  liable  to  any  mor- 
bid operation  of  this  kind,  they  possessing  the  powei*s  of 
both. 

But  there  is  another  order  of  diseases  which  affect  all  the 
three  classes,  considered  with  respect  to  their  pursuit  of  facta 
For  observe,  all  the  three  classes  are  in  some  degree  pursuers 
of  facts ;  even  the  men  of  design  not  being  in  any  case  alto- 
gether independent  of  external  truth.  Now,  considering  tliem 
all  as  more  or  less  searchers  after  truth,  there  is  another  triple 
division  to  be  made  of  them.  Everything  presented  to  them 
in  nature  has  good  and  evil  mingled  in  it :  and  artists,  con- 
sidered as  searchers  after  ti'utli,  are  again  to  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes,  a  light^  a  left,  and  a  centime.  Those  on  the 
right  perceive,  and  pursue,  the  good,  and  leave  the  evil :  those 
in  the  centre,  the  greatest,  porceive  and  pursue  tlie  good  and 
(wil  together,  the  whole  thing  as  it  verily  is  :  those  on  the  left 
perceive  and  pursue  the  evil,  and  leave  the  good. 

§  Lii.  The  fii'st  chiss,  I  say,  take  the  good  and  leave  the 
evil.  Out  of  whatever  is  presented  to  them,  they  gather  what 
it  has  of  grace,  and  life,  imd  light,  and  holiness,  and  leave  all, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  rest  undmwn.  The 
faces  of  their  figures  express  no  evil  passions  ;  tlie  skies  of 
their  landscapes  are  without  storm ;  the  prevident  chaiiicter 
of  iheir  color  is  brightness,  and  of  their  chiaroscuro  fulness  of 
light     The  early  Italian  and  Flemish  paintero,  Angelico  and 
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Hembling»  Perogino,  Fnnoia»  BaflJMlle  in  liis  beat  time^  John 
Bdlliiii,  And  our  own  Stottuml,  belong  eininentty  to  this  dawL 

§  xxd.  The  second,  or  greatest  daai^  render  dl  that  thejraoo 
in  nature  unhesitatingly,  vrith  a  Idud  of  divine  grasp  and 
government  of  the  whole,  qrmpattiisiug  with  all  the  good,  and 
jet  confessing,  permitting,  and  bringing  good  out  of  the  evil 
also.  Their  subject  is  infinite  oa  nature,  their  color  equally 
balanced  between  splendor  and  sadness,  reaching  oooasionaUy 
the  highest  degrees  of  both,  and  their  chiaroscuro  equally 
bnlouced  between  light  and  shade. 

The  principal  men  of  this  class  are  ICchael  Angelo,  Leon- 
ardo, Giotto,  Tintoret^  and  Turner.  Baffiielle  in  his  second 
time,  IStian,  and  Bubens  are  transitional ;  the  first  inclining 
to  the  edeotiCy  and  the  last  two  to  tlio  impure  dass^  Baffiiolle 
rnrdy  giving  all  the  evil,  Tituw  and  Itubons  roroly  ull  the 
gooci 

§  uv.  The  last  class  i>eroeive  and  imitate  evil  only.  They 
cannot  draw  the  trunk  of  a  tree  without  blasting  and  ahattern 
ing  it^  nor  a  dgr  except  covered  with  stormy  douds :  they  de- 
light in  the  beggary  and  brutality  of  the  human  race ;  their 
color  is  for  the  most  part  subdued  or  lurid,  and  the  greatest 
spaces  of  their  pictures  oi'e  occupied  by  darkness. 

Happily  the  examples  of  this  class  ai*e  seldom  seen  in  per- 
fection. Salvator  Bosa  and  Oaravaggio  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic :  the  other  men  bdonging  to  it  approach  towards  the 
central  rank  by  imperceptible  gradations,  as  they  perceive  and 
represent  more  and  more  of  good.  But  Murillo^  Zurboran, 
Gomillo  Pix>caccini,  Bembrandt^  and  Teniers,  all  bdong  nat- 
urally to  this  lower  dasa 

§  Lv.  Now,  observe :  the  three  classes  into  which  artista 
were  previously  divided,  of  meu  of  fact,  men  of  design,  and 
men  of  lioili,  111*0  all  of  Diviiio  iiiHtilntioii ;  but  of  tlioHO  Litter 
tlifoo,  the  Liut  VA  in  no  wiso  of  Divino  iustiiuLioii.  It  is  entirely 
human,  and  the  men  who  belong  to  it  have  sunk  into  it  by 
ilioir  own  faults.  They  are,  ho  far  forth,  eitlior  uhoIohh  or 
harmful  men.  It  is  indeed  good  that  evil  should  be  occasion- 
ally represented,  even  in  its  worst  forms,  but  never  that  it 
should  be  taken  delight  in :  and  the  mighty  men  of  the  central 
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class  will  (ilwfiys  givo  us  all  tlmt  is  noodf ul  of  ii ;  somoiimes,  iis 
Hogarth  did,  dwelling  upon  it  bitterly  as  satirists, — but  this 
with  the  more  effect,  because  they  will  neither  exaggerate  it^  nor 
represent  it  mercilessly,  and  without  the  atoning  points  that  all 
evil  shows  to  a  Divinely  guided  glance,  even  at  its  deepest 
So  then,  though  the  third  class  will  always,  I  fear,  in  some 
moosuro  exist,  the  two  nocossary  classes  ai*o  only  the  first  two  ; 
and  this  is  so  far  acknowledged  by  the  general  sense  of  men, 
that  the  basest  class  has  been  confounded  with  the  second  ;  and 
painters  have  been  divided  commonly  only  into  two  i*anks,  now 
known,  I  believe,  throughout  Europe  by  the  names  which  they 
first  received  in  Italy,  ''  Puristi  and  NaturalistL"  Since,  how-  ^^ 
ever,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  degraded  or  evil- 
loving  class,  though  less  defined  than  that  of  the  Puristi,  is 
just  as  Tast  as  it  is  indistinct,  this  division  has  done  infinite 
dishonor  to  the  great  faithful  painters  of  nature  :  and  it  has 
long  been  one  of  the  objects  I  have  had  most  at  heai*t  to 
show  that,  in  reality,  the  Puiists,  in  their  sanctity,  are  less 
separated  from  these  natural  painters  than  the  Sensualists  in 
their  foulness ;  and  that  the  difference,  though  less  discernible, 
is  in  reality  greater,  between  the  man  who  pursues  evil  for 
its  own  soke,  and  him  who  bears  with  it  for  the  soke  of  truth,  • 
than  between  this  latter  and  the  man  who  will  not  endure  it 
at  all. 

§  Lvi.  Lot  us,  then,  endeavor  briefly  to  mnrk  the  real  rela- 
tions of  these  three  vast  ranks  of  men,  whom  I  shall  call,  for 
convenience  in  speaking  of  them.  Purists,  Naturalists,  and 
Sensualists  ;  not  that  these  terms  expfieBS'their  real  characters, 
but  1  know  no  word,  and  cannot  coin  a  convenient  one,  which 
would  accurately  express  the  opposite  of  Piurist ;  and  I  keep 
the  terms  Purist  and  Naturalist  in  order  to  comply,  as  for  as 
possible,  with  tlio  established  usage  of  language  on  the  (Conti- 
nent. Now,  observe :  in  saying  tliat  nearly  everything  pre- 
sented to  us  in  nature  has  mingling  in  it  of  good  and  evil,  I 
do  not  menu  that  nature  is  conceivably  improvable,  or  that 
anything  that  God  has  made  could  be  called  evil,  if  we  could 
see  fai*  enough  into  its  uses,  but  that^  with  rcsi>ect  to  immedi-  ' 
ate  effects  or  appearances,  it  may  be  so,  just  as  tlie  hard  rind 
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or  bttfar  kfimd'ot  a  fruit  may  be  an  etil  to  the  eeier,  tfaoogh 
in  tlie  one  ii  the  proteotion  of  tbe  froit^  and  in  the  other  ite 
oontinnanoe.  Tbe  Poriat^  therefore,  doea  not  mend  nature^ 
bat  reoeivea  from  nature  and  from  Qod  that  whibh  ia  good 
for  luiu ;  whQe  the  Senaoaliat  fiUa  himaolf  '*  with  the  huaka 
that  the  awine  did  eat" 

The  three  daaeea  may,  therefore,  be  likened  to  men  req^iing 
wheats  of  which  the  Puriata  take  the  five  flour,  and  the  Sen* 
aoaUata  the  ohaff  and  atraw,  bat  the  Natuxaliata  take  all  home^ 
and  make  their  onko  of  the  one^  and  their  oonch  of  tlio  other, 
U  LYiL  SV>r  inatauoe.  We  know  more  certainly  ercry  day 
that  whaterer  appeara  to  ua  harmful  in  the  onirerae  haa  aome 
beneficent  or  neeeaaaxy  operation ;  that  the  atorm  which  de- 
atroya  a  harfcat  brightena  the  aunbeama  for  harveata  yet  on* 
aown,  and  that  the  volcano  which  buriea  a  city  preeervea  a 
thoufland  from  deatruotiou.  Bat  the  evil  is  not  for  the  time 
leaa  fearful,  becauae  we  have  learned  it  to  be  neoeaaary ;  and 
we  eaaily  undentand  the  timidity  or  the  tendemeaa  of  the 
apirit  which  would  withdraw  itaelf  from  the  preaence  of  de^ 
atmction,  and  create  in  ita  imagination  a  world  of  which  the 
peace  ahould  be  unbroken,  in  which  the  aky  ahould  not  dark- 
en nor  the  aea  rage,  in  which  the  leaf  ahould  not  change 
nor  the  bloaaom  wither.  That  man  ia  greater,  however,  who 
>^  contemplates  with  on  equal  mind  the  altemaiiona  of  terror 
and  of  beauty ;  who,  not  rejoicing  less  beneath  the  sunny 
aky,  can  bear  alao  to  watch  the  bars  of  twilight  narrowing  on 
the  hoiiaon ;  and,  not  leaa  aenaible  to  the  blessing  of  the 
peace  of  nature,  can  i*ejoice  in  the  magnificence  of  the  ordi- 
nances by  which  that  peace  is  protected  and  secured.  But 
separated  from  both  by  an  immeaaurable  distance  would  be 
«the  man  who  delighted  in  convulaion  and  disease  for  their 
own  sake  ;  who  found  liis  diiily  food  in  the  disorder  of  luituro 
mingled  >Yilh  the  suffering  of  Uumunity ;  and  watcliud  joy- 
fully at  Uio  right  hand  of  the  Augol  whose  appointed  work  is 
to  destroy  as  well  as  to  accuse,  >vhile  the  corners  of  Uie  House 
of  feasting  were  struck  by  the  wind  from  tbe  wildernesa 

§  Lvm.  And  for  more  is  this  true,  when  the  subject  of  con- 
templation is  humanity  itself.    The  passions  of  mankind  are 
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partly  proteoiiye,  partly  beneficent,  like  tlie  chaff  and  grain 
of  the  com ;  but  none  without  their  use,  none  without  noble- 
ness when  seen  in  balanced  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  spii'it 
which  they  are  charged  to  defend.  The  passions  of  which 
the  end  is  the  continuance  of  the  race  ;  the  indignation  which 
\^  to  arm  it  against  injustice,  or  strengthen  it  to  resist  wanton 
injury ;  and  the  fear*  which  lies  at  tlio  nNitof  i>nnh»n(^o,  n)v- 
ei*onco,  and  awo,  are  all  honorable  and  beautiful,  so  long  tis 
man  is  i*egarded  in  his  relations  to  tlie  existing  world.  TIio 
reUgious  Punst^  striving  to  conceive  him  withdrawn  from 
those  relations,  effaces  from  the  countenance  the  traces  of  all 
transitory  passion,  illumines  it  with  holy  hope  and  love,  and 
seals  it  with  the  serenity  of  heavenly  peace  ;  he  conceals  the 
forms  of  the  body  by  the  deep-folded  garment,  or  else  repre- 
sents tliem  under  severely  chastened  types,  and  would  rather 
\mni  them  emaciated  by  the  fast,  or  polo  fix)m  the  torture, 
than  strengthened  by  exertion,  or  flushed  by  emotion.  But 
the  gi'eat  Natui-alist  takes  the  human  being  in  its  wholeness, 
in  its  mortal  as  well  as  its  spiritual  strength.  Capable  of 
sounding  and  sympathizing  with  the  whole  range  of  its  pas- 
sions, he  brings  one  majestic  harmony  out  of  them  all ;  he 
represents  it  fearlessly  in  all  its  acts  and  thoughts,  in  its 
haste,  its  anger,  its  sensuality,  and  its  pride,  as  well  as  in  its 
fortitude  or  faith,  but  makes  it  noble  in  them  all ;  ho  casts 
anido  the  veil  from  the  body,  and  beholds  the  mystcrioH  of  its 
form  like  an  angel  looking  down  on  an  inferior  creature: 
there  is  nothing  which  he  is  reluctant  to  behold,  nothing  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  confess ;  with  all  that  lives,  triumphing, 
fftlling,  or  Buffering,  he  claims  kindred,  either  in  majesty  or  in 
mercy,  yet  standing,  in  a  sort,  afar  off,  unmoved  even  in  the 
deepness  of  his  sympathy  ;  for  the  spirit  within  him  is  too 
thoughtful  to  bo  grieved,  too  brave  to  be  appalled,  and  too 
pure  to  be  polluted. 

§  ux.  How  for  beneath  these  two  ranks  of  men  shall  we 
place,  in  the  scale  of  l)eing,  those  whose  pleasuro  is  only  in  sin 
or  in  suffering  ;  who  habitually  contemplate  humanity  in  pov- 

^  Not  selflsh  fear,  oansed  by  want  of  trust  in  Qod,  or  of  resolution  in 
the  soul. 
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eriy  or  decrepitude,  fury  or  sensuality ;  whose  works  are 
cither  temptations  to  its  weakness,  or  triumphs  over  its  ruin, 
and  recognize  no  other  subjects  for  thought  or  admiration 
tlinn  the  subtlety  of  the  i*obber,  the  rage  of  the  soldier,  or  Uio 
joy  of  the  Sybarite.  It  seems  stitinge,  when  thus  definitely 
stated,  that  such  a  school  should  exist.  Yet  consider  a  little 
what  gaps  and  blanks  would  disfigure  our  gallery  and  chamber 
walls,  in  places  that  we  have  long  approached  with  reverence, 
if  every  picture,  eveiy  statue,  were  removed  from  them,  of 
which  the  subject  was  either  the  vice  or  the  misery  of  man- 
kind, portrayed  without  any  moral  purpose  :  consider  the  in- 
numeitible  groups  haring  reference  merely  to  various  forms 
of  passion,  low  or  high  ;  drunken  revels  and  brawls  among 
peasants,  gambling  or  fighting  scenes  among  soldiers^  lunoura 
and  intrigues  among  every  class,  brutal  battle  pieces,  banditti 
subjects,  gluts  of  torture  and  death  in  famine,  wreck,  or 
slaughter,  for  the  sake  merely  of  the  excitement^ — that  quick- 
ening and  suppling  of  the  dull  spirit  that  cannot  be  gained 
for  it  but  by  bathing  it  in  blood,  afterward  to  wither  back  into 
stained  and  stiffened  apathy  ;  and  then  that  whole  vast  false 
heaven  of  sensual  passion,  full  of  nymphs,  satyrs,  graces,  god- 
desses, and  I  know  not  what,  from  its  high  seventh  circle  in 
CoiTcggio's  Antiope,  down  to  the  Qrecized  balletKlancers  and 
smirking  Cupids  of  the  Parisian  upholsterer.  Sweep  away  all 
this,  remoraelessly,  and  see  how  much  oi't  we  should  have 
left 

§  LX.  And  yet  these  are  only- the  grossest  manifestations  of 
the  tendency  of  the  school  There  are  subtler,  yet  not  less 
certain,  signs  of  it  in  the  works  of  men  who  sta^d  high  in  the 
workVs  list  of  sacred  painters.  I  doubt  not  that  the  reader 
was  Huii)riscd  when  I  named  Murillo  among  the  men  of  this 
third  i*ank.  Yet,  go  into  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  meditate  . 
for  ti  litilo  over  Unit  nmdi  celobnitod  piclmo  of  tlio  two  bog- 
gar  boys,  one  eating  lying  on  the  ground,  the  other  standing 
beside  him.  We  Imvo  among  our  own  painters  one  who  can- 
not indeed  be  set  beside  Murillo  as  a  painter  of  Madonnas,  for 
he  is  a  pure  Naturalist,  and,  never  having  seen  a  Madonna, 
does  not  paint  any  ;  but  who,  as  a  painter  of  beggar  or  peas' 
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aut  boys,  may  be  sefc  beside  Murillo,  or  any  one  else, — W. 
Hunt  He  loves  peasant  boys,  because  he  finds  tbem  more 
roughly  and  picturesquely  dressed,  and  more  healthily  colored, 
than  others.  And  he  paints  all  that  he  sees  ui  them  fear- 
lessly ;  all  the  health  and  humor,  and  fi*eshness,  and  vitality, 
t.ogothor  with  such  awkwardness  and  stupidit}',  and  wliat  olso 
of  nogativo  or  positive  hai'm  there  may  bo  iu  tlio  ci'oaturo  ; 
but  yet  BO  that  on  the  whole  we  love  it,  and  find  it  perhaps 
even  beautiful,  or  if  not,  at  least  we  see  that  there  is  capabil- 
ity of  good  in  it,  rather  than  of  evil ;  and  all  is  Ughted  up  by 
a  sunshine  and  sweet  color  that  makes  the  smock-frock  as 
precious  as  cloth  of  gold.  But  look  at  those  two  ragged  and 
vicious  vagrants  that  Murillo  has  gathered  out  of  the  street 
You  smile  at  first,  because  they  ai-e  eating  so  naturally,  and 
their  roguery  is  so  complete.  But  is  there  anything  else 
than  rogueiy  there,  or  was  it  well  for  the  painter  to  give  his 
time  to  the  painting  of  those  repulsive  and  wicked  children  ? 
Do  you  feel  moved  with  any  charity  towards  children  as  you 
look  at  them  ?  Are  we  the  least  more  likely  to  take  any  in- 
terest in  ragged  schools,  or  to  help  the  next  pauper  child  that 
comes  in  our  way,  because  the  painter  has  shown  us  a  cunning 
beggar  feeding  greedily  ?  Mark  the  choice  of  the  act  He 
might  have  shown  himger  in  other  ways,  and  given  interest 
to  even  this  act  of  eating,  by  making  the  face  wasted,  or  the 
eye  wistful.  But  he  did  not  cai*e  to  do  thia  Ho  delighted 
merely  in  the  disgusting  manner  of  eating,  the  food  filling 
the  cheek  ;  the  boy  is  not  hungry,  else  he  would  not  turn 
round  to  talk  and  grin  as  he  eats. 

§  LXi.  But  observe  anoUier  point  in  the  lower  figure.  It 
lies  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  towards  the  spectator ; 
not  because  it  would  have  lain  less  easily  in  another  attitude, 
but  that  the  painter  may  draw,  and  exhibit,  the  grey  dust  en- 
gmiued  iu  the  foot.  Do  not  call  this  the  painting  of  nature : 
it  is  mere  deUght  in  foulnes&  The  lesson,  if  there  be  any,  in 
the  picture,  is  not  one  whit  the  stronger.  Wo  all  know  that  a 
beggar's  bare  foot  cannot  be  clean ;  thei*o  is  no  need  to  thrust 
its  degradation  into  the  light,  as  if  no  human  imagination  were 
vigorous  enough  for  its  conception. 
Vol.  II.— 13 
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§  ixLi,  The  posiUon  of  tho  ScnsuulisU,  iu  ti*oaiment  of  Imid- 
Boapo,  is  less  diBtinctiy  inai*kocl  tlmii  iu  that  of  tho  figure :  bo- 
otuiso  ovou  the  ^viklottt  pwaiona  of  nature  are  uoble :  but  tho 
iucliuatiou  18  uiauifcBtod  by  carelouHueiM  iu  mnrkiug  gouorio 
form  iu  ti*ee8  and  flowera  :  by  their  x)refornug  coufused  and 
irregular  arrangements  of  foliage  or  foregi*oimd  to  symmetii- 
cal  and  simple  grouping  ;  by  their  general  choice  of  such  \Aci^ 
m*esqueness  as  results  from  decay,  disorder,  and  disease,  rather 
than  of  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  i)ei'fectiou  of  tho 
things  in  which  it  is  found  ;  and  by  theii*  imperfect  i*cndcring 
of  the  elements  of  sti*cngtli  and  beauty  in  all  things.  I  pix>- 
pose  to  work  out  this  subject  fully  in  the  last  volume  of  "  Mod- 
em Paintera ; "  but  I  ti*ust  that  enough  has  been  here  said  to 
enable  the  i*eiulor  to  \uulei*stiuid  the  relations  of  the  throe 
great  classes  of  artists,  and  thci-efore  also  the  kinds  of  morbid 
condition  into  which  the  two  higher  (for  the  last  has  no  other 
than  a  morbid  condition)  ai*e  liable  to  falL  For,  since  tho 
function  of  tlie  Naturalists  is  to  represent,  as  far  as  may  be,' 
the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  Purists  to  represent  what  is  abso- 
lutely good  for  some  special  purpose  or  time,  it  is  evident  that 
both  are  liable  to  error  from  shortness  of  sight,  and  the  last 
also  from  weakness  of  judgment.  I  say,  iu  tho  first  place,  both 
may  en*  from  shortness  of  sight,  from  not  seeing  all  that  there 
is  in  nature  ;  seeing  only  the  outsides  of  things,  or  those  ix)ints 
of  them  which  bear  least  on  the  matter  in  hand.  For  instance, 
a  modern  continental  Naturalist  sees  the  anatomy  of  a  limb 
thoroughly,  but  does  not  see  its  color  against  the  sky,  which 
latter  fact  is  to  a  painter  far  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
And  because  it  is  always  easier  to  see  the  surface  than  the 
depth  of  things,  tlie  full  sight  of  them  requiring  the  higliest 
lowers  of  ponetmtion,  sympathy,  luul  iuiajifinatioii,  tho  world 
is  full  of  vulgar  NulnrulislH  :  not  ScuHiuilislH,  observe,  not 
men  who  delight  in  evil ;  but  men  who  never  sec  the  det^pest 
good,  and  who  bn'iif^  discredit  on  all  painting  of  Nature  by 
the  litilo  that  tliey  discover  in  her.  And  the  l^lriHl,  besides 
being  liable  to  this  same  shortsightedness,  is  liable  also  to 
fatal  errors  of  judgment ;  for  he  may  tliink  that  good  which 
is  not  so,  and  that  the  liij^hest  good  which  is  the  least     And 
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thus  the  world  is  full  of  vulgar  Purists,*  who  bring  discredifc 
on  nil  selection  by  the  silliness  of  their  choice  ;  and  this  the 
more,  because  the  very  becoming  a  Purist  is  commonly  indi- 
cative of  some  slight  degree  of  weakness,  readiness  to  be  of- 
fended, or  narrowness  of  understanding  of  the  ends  of  things  : 
the  greatest  men  being,  in  all  times  of  ni*t,  Naturalists,  without 
nny  oxcej^tion  ;  and  the  greatest  Punsts  being  those  who  ap- 
pmnch  noaroRt  to  the  Natmtdists,  as  Bcuozzo  Qozzoli  and 
Pei*ugino.  Hence  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Natui*alists  to 
despise  the  Purists,  and  in  the  Purists  to  be  ofifended  with  the 
Naturalists  (not  understanding  them,  and  confounding  them 
with  the  Sensualists)  ;  and  this  is  giievously  harmful  to  both. 
§  Lxm.  Of  the  various  forms  of  resultant  mischief  it  is  not 
hero  the  place  to  speak  ;^tho  reader  may  already  be  somowliat 
wearied  with  a  statement  which  has  led  us  apparently  so  far 
from  our  immediate  subject.  But  the  digression  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  I  might  clearly  define  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  tlie  word  NaturaUsm  when  I  state  it  to  be  the  third  most 
essential  characteristic  of  Gothic  architecture.  I  mean  that^ 
the  Gothic  builders  belong  to  the  central  or  greatest  rank  in 
both  the  classifications  of  artists  which  we  have  just  made ; 

*  I  reserve  for  another  place  the  full  disciisslon  of  this  intorpsting  sub- 
jeci,  which  here  would  liare  led  me  too  far;  but  it  must  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  this  vulgar  Purism,  which  rejects  truth,  not  because  it  is 
vicious,  but  because  it  is  humble,  and  consists  not  in  choosing  what  is 
good,  but  in  disguising  what  is  rough,  extends  itself  into  every  species 
of  art  Tlie  most  definite  instance  of  it  is  the  dressing  of  characters  of 
peasantry  in  an  opera  or  ballet  scene  ;  and  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions 
are  full  of  works  of  art  which  '*  exalt  nature  **  in  the  same  way,  not  by 
revealing  what  is  groat  in  the  heart,  but  by  smoothing  wliat  is  coarse  in 
the  complexion.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  so  vulgar,  so  hopeless,  so 
indicative  of  an  irretrievably  base  mind,  as  this  species  of  Purism.  Of 
healthy  Purism  carried  to  the  utmost  endurable  length  in  this  direction, 
exalting  the  heart  first,  and  the  features  with  it,  perhaps  the  most 
characteriHtic  instance  I  can  give  is  Stothard^s  vignette  to  **  Jorasse,'*  in 
RoiToin*«  Italy  ;  at  least  it  would  l>o  so  if  it  oould  Iw  soon  l>PRide  a  real 
group  of  Swiss  girls  'I'lio  p<MMns  of  UogcM-s,  (Muuparud  with  those  of 
Crabl>e,  are  admirnble  instances  of  the  health it^st  Purism  and  healthiest 
Naturalism  in  poetry.  The  first  great  Naturalists  of  Christian  art  were 
Oroagna  and  Qiotto. 
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that,  considering  all  artists  as  either  men  of  design,  men  of 
facts,  or  men  of  both,  the  Gbthic  builders  were  men  of  both  \ 
and  that  again,  considering  all  artists  as  either  Purists,  Natu- 
ralists, or  Seusualista,  the  Qotliio  buiUlera  wore  Naturalists, 

g  LXiv.  I  say  tii'st,  that  the  Qothio  buildora  woi*o  of  tluit 
central  class  which  unites  fact  with  design ;  but  that  the  pai*t 
of  tlie  work  which  was  more  especiaUy  their  own  was  the  ^ 
truthfulness.  Their  power  of  ai'tisticnl  invention  or  arrange- 
ment was  not  greater  than  that  of  Ilomanesque  and  Byzantine 
workmen :  by  those  workmen  they  were  taught  the  principles, 
and  fi'om  them  received  tlieir  models,  of  design  ;  but  to  tho 
ornamental  feeling  and  nch  fancy  of  the  Byzantine  the  Qothio 
builder  added  a  love  oifavt  which  is  never  found  in  the  South. 
]3otli  Greek  and  Boman  used  conventional  foliage  in  their  o]> 
namcnt,  passing  into  sometliing  tliat  was  not  foliage  at  all, 
knotting  itself  into  sti'ango  cu^^like  buds  or  clustera,  and 
growing  out  of  lifeless  rods  instead  of  stems ;  the  Cbthio 
sculptor  received  these  types,  at  first,  as  things  that  ought  to 
be,  just  as  we  have  a  second  time  received  them  ;  but  he 
could  not  rest  in  them.  He  saw  there  was  no  veracity  in 
them,  no  knowledge,  no  vitaUty.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could 
not  help  liking  the  true  leaves  better  ;  and  cautiously,  a  little 
at  a  time,  ho  put  more  of  nature  mto  his  work,  until  at  last  it 
was  all  true,  retaining,  nevertheless,  evoiy  valuable  cliai*acter 
of  the  oiiginal  well-disciplined  and  designed  arrangement* 

§  Lxv.  Nor  is  it  only  in  external  and  visible  subject  that 
the  Gothic  workman  wrought  for  truth  :  he  is  as  firm  in  his 
rendering  of  imaginative  i\&  of  actual  truth  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  an  idea  would  have  been  by  a  Boman,  or  Byzantine, 
symbolically  represented,  the  Gothic  mind  realizes  it  to  the 
utmost  For  instance,  the  purgat4)rial  firo  is  ropresontod  in 
the  mosaic  of  Torcollo  (BomanoHqno)  iw  a  rod  si  roam,  longitu- 
dinally striped  like  a  riband,  doucomliug  out  of  Ihu  throne  of 
Christ,  and  gradually  extending  itself  to  envelope  the  wicked. 
When  we  are  once  informed  what  this  means,  it  is  enough  for 

*  The  reader  will  understand  this  in  a  moment  by  glancing  at  Plate 
XX.,  the  last  in  this  volume,  where  the  series  1  to  12  represents  tho 
change  in  one  kind  of  leaf,  from  the  Byzantine  to  the  perfect  Gothic. 
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its  purpose ;  but  tho  Qothic  iuventor  docs  not  loavo  tho  sign 
in  need  of  interpretation.  He  mokes  the  fire  as  Uke  real  firo 
as  be  can  ;  and  in  tbe  porcb  of  St  Maclou  at  liouen  the  sculpt- 
ured flames  burst  out  of  the  Hades  gate,  and  flicker  up,  in 
writhing  tongues  of  stone,  through  the  interstices  of  the 
niches,  as  if  tho  church  itself  were  on  fire.  This  is  an  extreme 
iimUnco,  but  it  is  all  tho  more  illustrative  of  tho  entire  difTcronco 
in  temper  and  thought  between  the  two  schools  of  art,  and  of 
the  intense  love  of  veracity  which  influenced  the  Oothio 
design. 

§  Lxvi.  I  do  not  say  that  this  love  of  veracity  is  always 
healthy  in  its  operation.  I  have  above  noticed  the  errors  into 
which  it  falls  from  despising  design  ;  and  there  is  another  kind 
of  error  noticeable  in  the  instance  just  given,  in  which  Uie  love 
of  truth  is  too  hasty,  and  seizes  on  a  surface  tinith  instead  of 
an  inner  one.  For  in  representing  tho  Hades  firo,  it  is  not  the 
mere  fann  of  the  flame  which  needs  most  to  be  told,  but  its 
unquenchableness,  its  Divine  ordainment  and  limitation,  and 
its  inner  fierceness,  not  2)hysical  and  material,  but  in  being  the 
expression  of  the  wrath  of  God.  And  these  things  are  not  to 
be  told  by  imitating  the  fire  that  flaslies  out  of  a  bundle  of 
sticks.  If  we  think  over  his  symbol  a  little,  we  sliall  ][>erhaps 
find  that  the  Romanesque  builder  told  more  truth  in  that  Hke- 
ncss  of  a  blood-red  stream,  flowing  between  definite  shores  and 
out  of  Qod*s  throne,  and  expanding,  as  if  fed  by  a  port)etiml 
cuiTcnt^  into  tho  lake  wherein  the  wicked  oi'o  cost,  tlmn  tho 
Gothic  builder  in  those  torch-flickerings  about  his  niches.  But 
this  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose  ;  I  am  not  at  present  to 
insist  upon  the  faults  into  which  the  love  of  truth  was  led  in 
tho  later  Gk>thic  times,  but  on  the  feeling  itself,  as  a  glorious 
and  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Northern  builders.  For,  ob- 
serve, it  is  not,  even  in  the  above  instance,  love  of  truth,  but 
want  of  thought,  which  causes  the  fault.  The  love  of  truth, 
as  such,  is  good,  but  when  it  is  misdirected  by  thoughtlessness 
or  over-excited  by  vanity,  and  either  seizes  on  facts  of  small 
value,  or  gathers  them  chiefly  that  it  may  boast  of  its  gi'osp 
and  apprehension,  its  work  may  well  become  dull  or  offensive. 
Yet  let  us  not,  therefore,  blame  the  inherent  love  of  facts,  but 
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tlie  inoantioiisQen  of  their  aeleotion,  and  impertingnoe  of  tlieir 
BtetcmonL 

§  ixvu.  I  Miiil.  in  tho  iooonci  plaoOi  Umfe  Gottiio  waik,  wIuni 
retorrod  to  ilio  mmugomeut  of  all  art|  iw  piitist^  luitimlwt,  or 
MouHiiiiliait^  wtw  nttUiniUiiL  Thin  cbnnuslor  foUown  iiooeanrily 
on  its  extrame  lore  of  truth,  piwTidliiig  over  the  MtiM  of  beaaty, 
^  and  oanaing  it  to  take  delist  in  porindturB  of  efeiy  ldnd»  and 
.  to  OTproao  the  variooa  eharacteni  of  the  human  countananoe* 
and  form,  as  it  did  the  Tarietiea  of  leaTea  and  the  mggedneaa 

\of  bronohea  And  this  tendenqyis  both  inoreaaed  and  enno- 
bled by  the  tame  Ohriatian  humility  which  we  eaw  ezpatened 
in  the  first  bhoracter  of  Oofthie work,  itarudeneea.  Eoraathal 
reanlted  Ikom  a  humility  which  confeeeed  the  imperfection  of 
the  voorhman^  so  this  natnraliat  portraiture  is  rendered  mora 
faithful  by  tho  humility  which  oonfesBes  the  imperfection  of 

V^fhe  Bulg&GL  Tho  Qrook  eculptor  could  neitlier  boar  to  ooufeaa 
hia  own  feebleneaa,  nor  to  tell  the  firalta  of  the  forma  that  he 
portnqfed.  But  the  Ohriatian  wcnrkman,  believing  that  all  la 
^  finally  to  work  together  for  good,  freely  conf eaeea  both,  and 
neither  aeeka  to  diggniae  his  own  roughness  of  work,  nor  hia 
faubjecfs  roughness  of  moke.  Yet  this  frankness  being  joined^ 
for  the  most  x>art,  with  depth  of  religious  fooling  in  other  di- 
rections^ and  ospooiiilly  with  charity,  tliere  is  sometimes  a  ten- 
dency to  Purism  in  the  best  Gothic  sculpture ;  so  that  it  be^ 
quently  reaches  great  dignity  of  form  and  tenderness  of 
expression,  yet  never  so  as  to  lose  the  veracity  of  portraiture^ 
wherever  portraiture  is  possible :  not  exalting  its  kings  into 
demi-gods,  nor  its  saints  into  archangels,  but  giving  what  king- 
liness  and  sanctity  was  in  them,  to  the  full,  mixed  with  due 
record  of  their  faults ;  and  this  in  the  most  part  with  a  great 
indifilbrence  like  that  of  Scripture  history,  which  sets  down, 
with  unmoN'ed  and  unexcusing  resoluteness,  tlio  virtues  and 
errors  of  all  luou  of  whom  it  Rpoaks,  oftou  leaving  tho  i*oa<1or 
to  form  his  o\vii  ostimato  of  thorn,  without  au  iudicatiou  of  tho 
judgment  of  the  bistorian.  And  this  veracity  is  canied  out  by 
the  Gothic  uculptora  in  tho  minuteness  and  geueralit}',  as  well 
as  tho  equity,  of  their  delineation  :  for  they  do  not  limit  their 
art  to  tho  portraiture  of  saints  and  kings,  but  introduce  the 
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most  familiar  scenes  and  most  simple  subjects  ;  filling  up  the 
backgrounds  of  Scripture  histories  with  vivid  and  curious  rep- 
resentations of  the  commonest  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  every  occasion  in  which,  either  as  a  symbol, 
or  an  explanation  of  a  scene  or  time,  the  things  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  the  workman  could  be  introduced  and  made  of  account. 
Ilonco  Gothic  sculpture  and  painting  are  not  only  full  of  valn- 
ahlo  portraitiuro  of  Iho  gronlost  men,  but  copious  rc(U)rds  of  all 
the  domestic  customs  and  inferior  ai'ts  of  the  ages  in  which  it 
flourished.* 

§  Lxvm.  There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  the 
Naturalism  of  the  Gk>thio  workmen  is  peculiai*ly  manifested  ; 
and  this  direction  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  school 
than  the  Naturalism  itself ;  I  mean  their  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  forms  of  Vegetation.  In  rendering  the  various  circum- 
stances of  daily  life,  Eg^'ptian  and  Ninevite  sculpture  is  as 
frank  and  as  diffuse  as  the  Gbthic.  From  the  highest  pomps 
of  state  or  triumphs  of  battle,  to  the  most  trivial  domestic 
arts  and  amusements,  all  is  taken  advantage  of  to  fill  the 
field  of  gmnite  with  the  perpetual  interest  of  a  crowded 
drama  ;  and  the  early  Lombardic  and  Romanesque  sculpture 
is  equally  copious  in  its  description  of  the  familiar  circum- 
stances of  war  and  the  chase.  But  in  all  the  scenes  portrayed 
by  the  workmen  of  these  nations,  vegetation  occurs  only  as 
an  explanatory  accessory  ;  the  reed  is  introduced  to  mark  the 
course  of  the  river,  or  the  tree  to  mark  the  covert  of  the  wild 
beast,  or  the  ambush  of  the  enemy,  but  there  is  no  especial 
interest  in  the  forms  of  the  vegetation  sti*ong  enough  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  it  a  subject  of  separate  and  accurate 
study.  Again,  among  the  nations  who  followed  the  arts  of 
design    exclusively,    the   forms  of  foliage  introduced   V7ere 

*  The  best  art  either  represents  the  facts  of  its  own  day,  or,  if  facts  of 
the  pastf  expresses  them  with  accessories  of  tlie  time  in  wliioh  the  work 
was  (lono.  All  gno<l  art,  r(i])rosonting  past  ov«nits,  is  Ihoroforo  full  of  the 
moMt  frank  aiiaohrunism,  and  always  ought  to  be.  No  paintor  lias  any 
business  to  bo  an  antiquarian.  Wo  do  not  want  his  impressions  or  sup- 
positious respecting  tilings  that  are  past.  Wo  want  his  clear  aasertionf 
respecting  things  present 
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meagre  and  general,  and  their  real  iuiricacj  and  life  were 
neither  admired  nor  expressed.  But  to  the  Gk>thio  workman 
the  living  foliage  became  a  subject  of  intense  affection,  and 
ho  struggled  to  render  all  its  chai*aotoi*8  mtli  as  much  accu- 
racy OS  was  compatible  with  the  laws  of  his  design  and  tho 
nature  of  his  material,  not  unfrequently  tempted  in  his  en- 
thusiasm to  transgress  the  one  and  disguise  the  other. 

§  Lxix.  There  is  a  peculiar  significancy  in  this,  indicative 
both  of  higher  civilization  and  gentler  temperament^  than 
hod  before  l)een  manifested  in  ai'chitecturo.  Rudeness,  and 
the  love  of  change,  which  we  have  insisted  upon  as  the  first 

N/  elements  of  Gothic,  ore  also  elements  common  to  all  healthy 
schools.     But  here  is  a  softer  element  mingled  with  them, 

^^  peculiar  to  the  Gothic  itself.  Tlie  rudeness  or  iguoitmco 
which  would  have  boon  painfully  exposed  in  tho  treatment  of 
tho  human  form,  are  still  not  so  gi-eat  as  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cessful rendenng  of  the  wayside  herbage ;  and  tlie  love  of 
change,  which  becomes  morbid  and  feverisli  in  following  the 
liaste  of  the  hunter,  and  Uie  rage  of  the  combatant,  is  at  once 
soothed  and  satisfied  as  it  watches  the  wandering  of  the  ten- 
dril, and  the  budding  of  the  flower.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  new 
d  Section  of  mental  interest  marks  an  infinite  change  in  the 
moans  and  the  habits  of  life.  The  nations  whose  chief  sup- 
port was  in  the  chase,  whose  chief  interest  was  in  the  battle, 
whose  chief  pleasure  was  in  the  banquet,  would  take  small 
care  respecting  the  shapes  of  leaves  and  flowers  ;  and  notice 
little  in  the  forms  of  the  forest  trees  which  sheltered  them, 
except  the  signs  indicative  of  the  wood  which  would  make 
the  toughest  lance,  the  closest  roof,  or  the  clearest  fire.  The 
affectionate  observation  of  the  grace  and  outward  character 
of  vegetivtion  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  more  trtuiquil  and  gentle 
oxiHirnrf,  HUHlaiiiod  by  (lio  fj^iMn,  tnul  ((liuldonod  by  Uio  H|)1itn- 
(h)i\  of  llio  ourlli.  lu  tluil.  oaroful  (liHiiiictioii  of  upocioH,  luul 
richness  of  delicato  and  undisturbed  organization,  which 
clinracterizc  the  Gothic  design,  there  is  the  history  of  rural 
and  thoughtful  life,  influenced  by  habitual  tenderness,  and 
devoted  to  subtle  inquiry  ;  and  every  discriminating  and  deli- 
cate touch  of  the  chisel,  as  it  rounds  the  petal  or  guides  the 
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brnncli,  is  a  prophecy  of  the  deyelopemcDt  of  Uio  oniire  body 
of  the  natural  sciences,  beginning  >vitb  Uiat  of  medicine,  of 
the  recovery  of  literature,  and  the  establishment  of  the  most 
nncesflnry  piinciplos  of  doraestio  wisdom  and  nationnl  pence. 

§  Lxx.  I  have  before  uUuded  to  the  slraugo  and  vain  sup- 
position, that  the  original  conception  of  Gt)thic  ardiitecturo 
Jiad  boon  derived  from  vegetation, — from,  tlio  synjmetry  of 
uvonucs,  and  the  interlacing  of  branches.  It  is  a  supposition 
wliich  never  could  have  existed  for  a  moment  in  the  mind  of 
any  person  acquainted  with  early  Oothic ;  but,  however  idle 
as  a  theory,  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  testimony  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfected  style.  It  is  precisely  because  the  reverse 
of  this  theory  is  the  fact,  because  the  Gbthic  did  not  arise  out 
of,  but  develope  itself  into,  a  resemblance  to  vegetation,  that 
this  resemblance  is  so  instructive  as  jn  indication  of  the 
temper  of  the  builders.  It  was  no  chance  suggestion  of  the 
foinu  of  an  arch  from  the  bending  of  a  bough,  but  a  gradual 
and  continual  discovei*y  of  a  beauty  in  natural  forms  which 
could  be  more  and  more  perfectly  transferred  into  those  of 
stone,  that  influenced  at  once  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  the 
form  of  the  edifice.  The  Gothic  ai'chitecture  arose  in  massy 
and  mountainous  strength,  axe-hewn,  and  iron-bound,  block 
heaved  upon  block  by  the  monk's  enthusiasm  and  the  soldier's 
force;  and  cramped  and  stanchioned  into  such  weight  of 
grisly  wall,  as  might  buiy  the  anchoret  in  darkness,  and  beat 
back  the  utmost  storm  of  battle,  suffering  but  by  the  same 
harrow  crosslet  the  passing  of  the  sunbeam,  or  of  the  an'ow. 
Gradually,  as  that  monkish  enthusiasm  became  more  thought- 
ful, and  as  the  sound  of  war  became  more  and  more  intermit- 
tent beyond  the  gates  of  the  convent  or  the  keep,  the  stony 
pillar  grew  slender  and  the  vaulted  roof  grew  light,  till  they 
had  wreathed  themselves  into  the  semblance  of  the  summer 
woods  at  their  fairest,  and  of  the  dead  field-fiowei^s,  long  trod- 
den down  in  blood,  sweet  monumental  statues  were  set  to 
bloom  for  ever,  beneath  the  i)orch  of  the  temple,  or  the  canopy 
of  the  tomb. 

§  Lxxi.  Nor  is  it  only  as  a  sign  of  gi-oatcn*  gontleness  or  re- 
finement of  mind,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  best  possible  direction 
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of  this  refinement/ that  the  tendenoy  of  the  Qothic  to  the  ex- 
pression of  vegetative  life  is  to  be  admired.  That  sentence  of 
Genesis,  "  I  have  given  thee  every  green  herb  for  meat,'*  like 
all  the  rest  of  tlie  book,  has  a  profound  symbolical  as  well  ns 
a  literal  meaning.  It  is  not  mei*ely  the  nourishment  of  tko 
body,  but  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  is  intended.  The  green  herb 
is,  of  all  nature,  that  which  is  most  essential  to  the  healthy 
spiritual  life  of  man.  Most  of  us  do  not  need  fine  scenery  ; 
tho  precipice  and  the  mountain  peak  are  not  intended  to  be 
seen  by  all  men, — perhaps  their  power  is  greatest  over  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  them.  But  trees,  and  fields,  and 
flowers  were  made  for  all,  and  are  necessary  for  alL  God  has 
connected  the  labor  which  is  essential  to  the  bodily  sus- 
tenance, with  the  pleasures  which  are  healthiest  for  the  heart ; 
and  while  He  made  the  ground  stubborn,  He  made  its  herb- 
age fiiigrant,  and  its  blossoms  fair.  The  proudest  architecture 
tliat  man  can  build  has  no  higher  honor  than  to  bear  the 
image  and  recall  the  memory  of  that  grass  of  the  field  which 
is,  at  once,  the  type  and  the  support  of  his  existence ;  the 
goodly  building  is  then  most  glorious  when  it  is  sculptured 
into  Uie  likeness  of  the  leaves  of  Paradise ;  and  the  great 
Gotliic  spirit,  as  we  sliowed  it  to  be  noble  in  its  disquietude, 
is  also  noble  in  its  hold  of  nature  ;  it  is,  indeed,  like  the  dove 
of  Noah,  in  that  she  found  no  rest  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters, — but  like  her  in  this  also,  "Lo,  in  hkr  modth  was  an 

OUVE  BRANCH,  PLUCKED  OFF." 

§  I4XXI1.  The  fourth  essential  element  of  the  Gothic  mind 
w^as  above  stated  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Grotesque  ;  but  I 
shall  defer  tlie  endeavor  to  define  this  most  curious  and  subtle 
character  until  we  have  occasion  to  examine  one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  Renaissance  schools,  which  was  morbidly  influ- 
(Micod  by  it  (Vol.  III.  Cliap.  IlL).  It  is  ilio  less  noccHsary  to  . 
insibt  upon  it  here,  bccjiuso  every  reader  faiiiiliur  with  Gotliics 
architecture  must  undei-stand  what  I  mean,  and  will,  I  be- 
hove, Imvo  Tio  liosifjilioii  in  aduiil.tiuj^  that  tho  tendenoy  to 
delight  in  fantii«lic  and  ludicroiiH,  uh  well  as  in  sublime, 
images,  is  a  univei-sal  instinct  of  the  Gothic  imagination. 

§  Lxxiu.  The  fifth  clement  above  named  was  Rigidity  ;  and 
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this  chnracier  1  must  endeavor  carefully  to  define,  for  neither 
the  word  I  have  used,  nor  any  other  that  I  can  think  of,  will 
express  it  accurately.     For  I  mean,  not  merely  stable,  but     v 
actiw  rigidity ;  the  peculiar  energy  which  gives  tension  to  v>'' 
movement,  and  stiflhcss  to  itssistancc,  whicli  makes  the  f lorccst      * 
lightning  forked  leather  than  curved,  and  the  stoutest  oak- 
branch  angular  rather  than  bending,  and  is  as  much  seen  in 
thb  quivering  of  the  lance  as  in  the  gliitoring  of  tlio  i(!ii*lo. 

§  Lxxiv.  I  have  before  had  occasion  (Vol.  I.  Chap.  XHL 
§  vn.)  to  note  some  manifestations  of  this  energ}'  or  fixedness ; 
but  it  must  be  still  more  attentively  considered  here,  as  it 
shows  itself  throughout  the  whole  structure  and  decoration  of 
Gothic  work.  Eg}*ptian  and  Greek  buildings  stand,  for  the 
most  part,  by  their  own  weight  and  mass,  one  stone  passively 
incumbent  on  another :  but  in  the  Gothic  vaults  and  traceries 
there  is  a  stifTucss  analogous  to  that  of  the  bones  of  a  Umb,  or 
fibres  of  a  ti*ee  ;  an  elastic  tension  and  communication  of  force 
from  part  to  part,  and  also  a  studious  expression  of  this 
throughout  every  visible  line  of  tlie  biiikliiig.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  oiiiament  is  either  mere 
sui'faco  cngi-aving,  as  if  the  face  of  the  wall  had  been  stamped 
with  a  seal,  or  its  lines  are  flowing,  lithe,  and  luxuriant ;  in 
either  case,  there  is  no  expression  of  energy  in  framework  of 
the  ornament  itself.  But  tlie  Gothic  ornament  stands  oltt 
in  prickly  independence,  and  frosty  fortitude,  jutting  hito 
crockets,  and  freezing  into  pinnacles  ;  here  starting  up  into  a 
monster,  there  germinating  into  a  blossom ;  anon  knitting 
itself  into  a  branch,  alternately  thorny,  bossy,  and  bristly,  or 
writhed  into  every  form  of  nervous  entanglement ;  but^  even 
when  most  graceful,  never  for  an  iiiHtAut  languid,  always 
quickset ;  erring,  if  at  all,  ever  on  the  side  of  bnisquerie. 

§  Lxxv.  The  feelings  or  habits  in  the  workman  which  give 
lise  to  this  character  in  the  work,  ai*e  more  complicated  and 
various  than  those  indicated  by  any  other  sculptural  expi*es- 
Kion  liitherto  named.  There  is,  fii-st,  tlio  habit  of  liaiil  and 
i*apid  working ;  the  industiy  of  the  tribes  of  the  Noi-Ui,  * 
quickened  by  the  coldness  of  the  cUmate,  and  giving  an  ex- 
pression of  sharp  energy  to  all  they  do  (as  above  noted,  YoL  L 
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Ohtp.  Xm  I  vil),  as  oppoeed  to  ibo  languor  of  the  SouUMm 
iribe%  however  much  of  fire  there  inaj  be  in  the  heart  of  that 
hinguor,  for  kva  iteelf  may  flow  kngnidlj.  There  ia  alao  the 
halnt  of  fliKlittg  enjoyment  in  ihe  aigna  of  oolcl,  whioh  ia  nevor 
fouudi  I  believe^  in  Uie  inhabitauta  of  countriea  aoath  of  the 
Alps.  Cold  ia  to  them  an  unredeemed  evil,  to  be  auflRBred,  and 
forgotten  aa  Boon  aa  ma  J  be ;  but  the  long  winter  of  the  Nortb 
fbroea  the  QoUi  (I  mean  the  Tftngliahman,  Frenchman,  Dane^ 
orGtorman),if  be  would  lead  a  happy  life  at  all,  to  find  aouroea 
of  happineaa  in  Ibul  weather  oa  well  aa  fair,  and  to  rejdce  in 
the  leafleaa  oa  well  aa  in  the  ahody  foreat  And  thia  we  do 
with  all  our  heorta  ;  finding  perhapa  nearly  aa  much  content- 
ment by  the  Ohriatmaa  fire  aa  in  the  aummer  aunahine^  and 
gaining  health  and  atrength  on  the  ice-fielda  of  winter,  aa  well 
aa  among  the  meadowa  of  apring.  So  that  there  ia  nothing 
adTcrae  or  painful  to  our  fedingain  the  cramped  and  atiflBaned 
atmeture  of  vegetation  diecdced  by  cold ;  and  inatead  of  aeek- 
ing,  like  the  Southern  aoulptor,  to  ezpreaa  only  the  aoftneaa 
of  leafage  nouriahed  in  all  tendemeaa^  and  tempted  into  all 
luxuriance  by  warm  winda  and  glowing  rayay  we  find  pleaaiire 
in  dwelling  upon  the  crabbed,  perverae^  and  moroae  animation 
of  planta  that  hate  known  little  kindness  from  earth  or  heaven, 
but^  season  after  season,  have  liad  their  best  eflforts  palsied  by 
frosty  their  brightest  buds  biuied  under  snow,  and  their  good- 
liest limbs  lopped  by  tempest 

§  LZXYL  There  are  many  subtle  sympathies  and  affeotiona 
which  join  to  confirm  the  Gothic  mind  in  this  peculiar  choice 
of  subject ;  and  when  we  add  to  the  influence  of  these^  the 
necessities  consequent  upon  the  employment  of  a  rougher 
material,  compelling  the  workman  to  seek,  for  vigor  of  effect^ 
rather  than  refinement  of  texti^re  or  aocui*a(!y  of  form,  we 
liiivo  diixxst  and  manifest  causes  for  much  of  tlio  dilToronoo 
between  tlio  uoiiliem  and  soutkom  cost  of  conception :  but 
there  nro  indirect  causes  holding  a  far  more  important  place 
in  the  Gotliio  lioart,  tliough  less  immediAte  in  their  influence 
on  design.  Sti'cngth  of  will,  independence  of  character,  reso- 
luteness of  purpose,  impatience  of  undue  control,  and  that 
general  tendency  to  set  the  individual  reason  against  authority, 
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and  ike  individual  deed  against  destiny,  which,  in  the  Northern 
tribes,  has  opposed  itself  throughout  all  ages  to  the  languid 
submission,  in  the  Southern,  of  thought  to  tradition,  and 
purpose  to  fatality,  are  all  more  or  less  titiceablo  in  the  rigid 
lines,  vigorous  and  various  masses,  and  danngly  projecting 
and  independent  structure  of  the  Nortliem  Gotliic  ornament : 
while  the  opposite  feelings  are  in  like  manner  legible  in  the 
graceful  and  softly  guided  waves  and  wreathed  bands,  in  winch 
Southern  decoration  is  constantly  disposed  ;  in  its  tendency  to 
lose  its  independence,  and  fuse  itself  into  the  surface  of  the 
masses  upon  which  it  is  traced  ;  and  in  the  expression  seen  so 
often,  in  the  arrangement  of  those  masses  themselves,  of  an 
abandonment  of  their  sti*ength  to  an  inevitable  necessity,  or  a 
listless  repose. 

§  Lxxvu.  There  is  vii*tue  in  the  measure,  and  error  in  the 
excess,  of  both  these  characters  of  mind,  and  in  both  of  the 
styles  which  they  have  created  ;  the  best  architecture,  and  the 
best  temper,  are  those  which  unite  them  both ;  and  this  fifth 
impulse  of  the  Gothic  heai't  is  therefore  that  which  needs 
most  caution  in  its  indulgence.  It  is  more  definitely*  Gothic 
than  any  other,  but  the  best  Gothic  building  is  not  that  which 
is  most  Gothic  :  it  can  hardly  be  too  fi'nnk  in  its  confession  of 
rudeness,  hardly  too  rich  in  its  changefulness,  hardly  too 
faithful  in  its  naturalism  ;  but  it  may  go  too  far  in  iUrigidity,\/ 
and,  liko  Iho  gi'oat  rnrilan  spirit  in  ila  oxtromo,  lose  itself 
either  in  frivolity  of  diviHion,  or  pcrvorsiiy  of  i)uriM)so.*  It 
actually  did  so  in  its  later  times ;  but  it  is  gladdening  to 
remember  that  in  its  utmost  nobleness,  the  very  temper  which 
has  been  thought  most  adverse  to  it»  the  Pi*otestant  spirit  of 
self-dependence  and  inquiry^  was  expressed  in  its  eveiy  line.  ' 
Faith  and  aspiration  there  were,  in  evei'y  Christian  ecclesias- 
tical building,  from  the  first  century  to  the  fifteenth  ;  but  the 

*  See  the  account  of  the  meeting  at  Talla  Linns,  in  1683,  given  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  *'  Heart  of  Midlothian.*'  At  length  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  '*  thoj  i?ho  owned  (or  allowed)  such  names  as 
Monday,  Tuesday,  January,  February,  and  so  forth,  served  themselves 
heirs  to  the  same  if  not  greater  punishment  than  had  been  denounced 
against  the  idolaters  of  old." 
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mosal  bftUte  id  wbieh  England  in  this  ftge  owes  fbe  kind  of 
grentneai  that  she  haa^ — the  habita  of  philoaophical  ioTaatigaf 
tioii,  of  aocurate  ihougbt,  of  domeaUo  aeduabn  and  indepen- 
donco,  of  aioni  aolf-roUanoo,  and  dnooro  nprighfc  acarohing 
into  roligioua  truth, — wore  only  tmooaUe  in  the  faaturas 
which  were  the  diatinetive  creation  of  the  Qothio  aohooili^  in 
the  veined  foliage^'  and  thorn j  firei-work,  and  ahadowjr  nidM^ 
and  buttreaaed  pier,  and  fearleaa  height  of  aabtle  ptnnaola 
and  created  tower,  aent  like  an  "unperplexed  qneation  up  to 
Heaven."* 

§  Lxxvm.  Laat^  becauae  the  leaat  eaacntial,  of  the  eonatitn- 
ent  elementa  of  thia  noble  aohool,  waa  placed  that  of  Bbdom- 
V  nAXOi^ — the  uncaloulating  beatowal  of  the  wealth  of  ita  labor. 
There  ia,  indeed,  much  Gothic,  and  that  of  the  beat  period,  in 
wbidi  tliia  dement  ia  Irnrdly  tnioeablo,  and  which  doix^mla  for 
ifti  effect  almoat  ezduaively  on  loreliueaa  of  aimple  deaign  and 
grace  of  uninvolTed  proportion :  atill,  in  the  moat  charaeter- 
iatio  buildings,  a  certain  portion  of  their  effect  dependa  upon, 
aooumuktion  of  ornament ;  and  many  of  tlioae  which  have 
moat  influence  on  the  minda  of  men,  have  attained  it  bymeana 
of  thia  attribute  alona  And  although,  by  careful  atudy  of  the 
aohool,  it  ia  poaaible  to  arrive  at  a  conditioD  of  faate  which 
diall  bo  better  contented  by  a  few  poi*fc(;t  linea  than  by  a 
whole  fayade  covered  with  fratwork,  tlio  building  whidi  only 
aatiafiea  auch  a  toate  ia  not  to  be  conaidered  the  beat  For  the 
voiy  ftrat  I'oquirement  of  Gothic  architecture  being,  aa  we  aaw 
above,  that  it  aholl  both  admit  the  aid,  and  appeal  to  the  ad- 
miration, of  the  rudeat  aa  well  aa  the  moat  refined  minda^  the 
richneaa  of  the  work  ia,  paradoxical  aa  the  atatement  may  ap- 
pear, a  part  of  ita  humility.  No  architecture  ia  ao  haughty  oa 
tiiat  wliich  ia  aimple ;  which  refuaea  to  addresa  the  eye,  except 
in  a  few  doiur  and  forceful  linoa  ;  wliidi  implioH,  in  offering  ao 
liltlo  to  our  rogiutla,  that  till  it  hoa  onWcd  is  perfect ;  imd  dia- 
doins,  either  by  the  complexity  or  the  attractiveness  of  its  feat- 

*8oo  tlio  iNjaiiUrul  <1oH(;i-iiiUoii  of  Floruiiou  in  Klixiiliuth  nro\viiiiig*8 
**Gu»aQiiidi  WiiidowH,"  which  is  not  only  a  iictblo  pouiii,  but  the  only 
book  I  have  seen  which,  favoring  the  Liberal  oautte  in  Italy,  gives  a  just 
account  of  the  incapacities  of  the  modem  Italian. 
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urea,  to  embarrass  our  investigaiioD,  or  betray  us  into  delight  j, 
That  humility,  which  is  the  very  Hfe  of  the  Gothic  schooX  is  \/ 
shown  not  only  in  the  imperfection,  but  in  the  accumulation, 
of  onminent.  The  inferior  rank  of  the  workman  is  often 
shown  OS  much  in  the  richness,  as  the  roughness,  of  his  work  ; 
and  if  the  co-operation  of  every  hand,  and  the  83rmpathy  of 
every  hearty  are  to  be  received,  we  must  bo  content  to  allow 
the  i*odundance  which  disguises  the  failure  of  the  feeble,  and 
wins  the  regard  of  the  inattentive.  There  are,  however,  far 
nobler  interests  mingling,  in  the  Gothic  heart,  wit))  the  rude 
love  of  decorative  accumulation  :  a  magnificent  enthusiasm,  . 
which  feels  as  if  it  never  could  do  enough  to  reach  the  fulness 
of  its  ideal ;  on  unselfishness  of  sacrifice,  which  would  rather 
cast  fiiiitless  labor  before  the  altar  than  stand  idle  in  the 
market ;  and,  finally,  a  profound  sympathy  with  tlie  fulness 
and  wealth  of  the  material  univorae,  rising  out  of  that  Natural- 
ism  whose  opemtion  we  have  already  endeavored  to  define. 
The  sculptor  who  sought  for  his  models  among  the  forest 
leaves,  could  not  but  quickly  and  deeply  feel  that  complexity 
need  not  involve  the  loss  of  grace,  nor  richness  tliat  of  repose ; 
and  every  hour  which  he  spent  in  the  study  of  the  minute  and 
various  work  of  Nature,  made  him  feel  more  forcibly  the  bar- 
renness of  what  was  best  in  that  of  man  :  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  tliat,  seeing  her  perfect  and  exquisite  creations 
poured  forth  in  a  profusion  which  conception  could  not  grasp 
nor  calculation  sum,  he  should  think  that  it  ill  became  him  to 
be  niggardly  of  his  own  rude  craftsmanship ;  and  where  he 
saw  throughput  the  universe  a  faultless  beauty  lavished  on 
measureless  spaces  of  broidered  field  and  blooming  mountain, 
to  grudge  his  poor  and  imperfect  labor  to  the  few  stones  that 
he  had  raised  one  upon  another,  for  habitation  or  memorial 
The  years  of  his  hfe  passed  away  befoiie  his  task  was  ac- 
complished ;  but  generation  succeeded  generation  with  un- 
wearied enthusiasm,  and  the  cathedral  front  was  at  last  lost  in 
the  tAi>ontry  of  its  tracorioH,  like  a  rock  among  tlio  thi(*.kot8  and 
herbage  of  spring. 

§  Lxxix.  We  have  now,  I  believe,  obtained  a  view  approach-      / 
ing  to  completeness  of  the  various  moral  or  imaginative  ele-  v 
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menfa  whioh  oompoaed  the  iimer  spirit  of  Gothio  andiilaotiiia 
We  haTe»  in  the  aeoond  plaoe,  to  define  its  outward  fumu 

Now,  aa  the  Gothio  apirit  ia  made  up  of  aefend  element^ 
aome  of  which  may,  in  particuUur  example^  be  wanting^  ao 
the  Gothio  fonn  la  made  up  of  miuor  oouditioua  of  fomit 
aome  of  which  may,  in  partiimlar  example^  be  impetfeotlyde- 
▼ek>ped. 

We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  a  buflding  ia  either  Qothie 
or  not  Gothio  in  form,  any  more  than  wo  can  in  apirit.  We 
can  only  npy  that  it  ia  more  or  leas  Ootbio,  in^  pn^xurtion  to 
the  number  of  Gkithic  (bnna  whioh  it  unites.  ^/  ^ 

§  ixxz.  There  hate  been  made  hitely  many  aubtle  and  in- 
genioua  endeavora  to  baae  the  definition  of«Oothio  form  en- 
tirdy  upon  the  roof-vaulting;  endeavora  whioh  are  both 
forced  and  futile  :  for  many  of  the  boat  Gothio  buildings  in 
the  world  ha?e  roofs  of  timber,  which  have  no  more  connectioii 
with  the  main  atrocture  of  the  waUa  of  the  edifice  than  a  hat 
haa  with  that  of  the  head  it  protecta  ;  and  other  Gothic  bnikt 
inga  are  merely  enclosures  of  spaces^  aa  ramparta  and  waOs^ 
or  endoaurea  of  gardeua  or  cloisters,  and  have  no  roob  at  all» 
in  the  aenae  in  which  the  word  "  roof"  ia  commonly  accepted. 
Bat  eveiy  reader  who  has  ever  taken  the  slightest  interest  in 
architecture  must  know  that  there  is  a  great  populai*  impres- 
sion on  this  matter,  which  maintains  itself  stiffly  in  its  old 
form,  in  spite  of  all  mtiocinaiion  and  definition  ;  namely,  that 
a  flat  lintel  from  pillar  to  pillar  is  Grecian,  a  round  arch  Nor- 
man or  Bomaneaque,  and  a  pointed  arch  Gbthio. 

And  the  old  popular  notion,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  is  perfectly 
right,  and  con  never  be  bettered.  The  most  striking  outward 
feature  in  nil  Gothic  arohitoctiuro  is,  that  it  is  coniitosod  of 
pointed  arches,  as  in  Itomaneaquo  that  it  is  in  like  manner 
coniixMod  of  round ;  and  this  distinetiuu  would  Ik)  quito  us 
clo:u*,  though  the  roofs  were  takou  off  every  cathodrol  in  Eu- 
rope. And  yot»  if  we  examine  carefully  into  tho  i*oal  force  and 
moaning  of  the  term  *'roof  "  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  i*e- 
tain  the  old  popular  idea  in  a  definition  of  Gothic  architectui-o 
which  shall  also  express  whatever  dependence  that  architect- 
ure has  upon  ti*ue  forms  of  roofing. 
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§  Lxxxi.  In  Chap.  XUL  of  the  first  volume,  the  reader 
will  remember  that  roob  were  considered  as  generally  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  roof  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  shell,  vaults 
or  ceiling,  internally  visible ;  and  the  roof-mask,  which  pro- 
tects this  lower  roof  from  the  weather.  In  some  buildings 
these  parts  are  united  in  one  framework  ;  but,  in  most,  they 
I've  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  and  in  nearly 
(ill  Qotliic  buildings  Uiere  is  considerable  iutorvid  botwi^oii 
them. 

Now  it  will  often  happen,  as  above  noticed,  that  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  apartments  required,  or  the  materials  at 
hand,  the  roof  proper  may  be  flat^  coved,  or  domed,  in  build- 
ings which  in  their  walls  employ  pointed  arches,  and  ore,  in 
the  straitest  sense  of  the  word,  Gbthic  in  all  other  respecta 
Yet  so  for  forth  as  the  roofing  alone  is  concerned,  they  ai*e 
not  Gothic  unless  the  pointed  arch  be  the  principal  form 
adopted  either  in  the  stone  vaulting  or  the  timbers  of  the 
roof  proper. 

I  shall  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  "  Gbthic  architecture 
is  that  which  uses,  if  possible,  the  pointed  arch  in  the  roof 
proper."    This  is  the  first  step  in  our  definition. 

§  Lxxxn.  Secondly.  Although  there  may  be  many  advis- 
able or  necessary  forms  for  the  lower  roof  or  ceiling,  there  is, 
in  cold  countries  ox|X)sed  to  rain  and  snow,  only  one  advisable 
foiin  for  the  roof-mask,  and  that  is  the  gable,  for  tliis  alone 
will  throw  off  both  rain  and  snow  from  all  parts  of  its  surface 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Snow  can  lodge  on  the  top  of  a  dome, 
not  on  the  ridge  of  a  gable.  And  thus,  as  far  as  roofing  is  con- 
cerned, the  gable  is  a  far  moro  essential  feature  of  Northern 
architecture  than  the  pointed  vault,  for  the  one  is  a  thorongh 
necessity,  the  other  often  a  graceful  conventionality  :  the  gable 
occurs  in  the  timber  roof  of  every  dwelling-house  and  every 
cottage,  but  not  the  vault ;  and  the  gable  built  on  a  polygonal 
or  circular  plan,  is  the  origin  of  the  turret  and  spire  ;  *  and  all 
the  so-called  aspiration  of  Gothic  architecture  is,  as  above 
noticed  (VoL  I.  Chap.  XII.  §  vi.),  nothing  more  than  its  de- 

*  Salisbury  spire  is  only  a  tow^er  with  a  polygonal  gabled  roof  of  stone, 
and  80  also  the  celebrated  spires  of  Caen  and  Goutances. 
Vol.  II.— li 
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ipdopenMnL  So  tbfti  we  miufe  add  to  oar  duftnition  MM?thiBr 
danae,  which  wiU  be,  at  preauit^  by  far  the  moat  importaii^ 
and  it  will  atand  thua :  "  Gothio  arohiteotnre  ia  that  wliidi  iuqb 
ttio  iioiiitod  aroh  for  the  roof  proiiory  aiul  the  giible  tor  Uio 
ruof-nuwL" 

§  Lxxxm.  And  here,  in  paaamg,  let  na  notice  a  principle  as 
true  in  arcfaitectore  aa  in  morale.  It  ia  not  the  compdM^  bni 
the  toif^iil,  tranagreaaion  of  law  which  cormpta  the  chanieler. 
Sin  ia  not  in  the  aot^  but  in  the  choice.  It  ia  a  law  for  Gothio 
architecture,  that  it  ahaU  uae  the  pointed  arch  for  ila  roof 
proper ;  but  becauae,  in  manycaaea  of  domeetic  building;  this 
becomea  impoaaible  for  want  of  room  (the  whole  hei|^  of  the 
apartment  being  required  eyerjwhere),  or  in  ^arioua  other 
waya  incouTenient^  flat  ceilinga  may  be  uaed,  and  yet  the 
Gothio  ah^U  not  loae  ita  purify.  But  in  the  roof  •made,  there 
can  be  no  neceeaity  nor  reaaon  for  a  change  of  f6rm  :  the  gaUa 
ia  the  beat ;  and  if  any  other— dome,  or  bulging  erown»  or 
whataoever  else— be  employed  at  all,  it  muat  be  in  pore 
caprice^  and  wOfnl  tranagreaaion  of  law.  And  wherefer, 
therefore,  thia  ia  done,  the  Gothic  haa  loat  ita  character ;  it  ia 
pure  Gk>thic  no  more. 

§  Lxxxiv.  And  thia  Inat  dauae  of  the  definition  ia  to  be 
more  ati'ongly  inaiated  upon,  becauae  it  indudea  multitudca  of 
buildinga,  oqxMiiUly  domoHtic,  which  arc  Gotliic  in  apirit^  but 
wliioli  wo  ore  not  in  the  habit  of  ombnicing  in  our  genoial  con- 
ception of  Gothic  architecture ;  multitudca  of  atreet  dwdling- 
houaea  and  atraggling  country  form-houaea,  built  with  little 
care  for  beauty,  or  observance  of  Gbthio  lawa  in  vaults  or 
vnndowa,  and  yet  maintaining  their  character  by  the  diarp 
and  quaint  gablea  of  the  roofa  And,  for  the  reaaon  juat 
given,  a  house  is  for  more  Gothic  which  haa  square  windows^ 
Aud  a  boldly  gabled  roof,  than  the  cue  which  has  i)oiutod 
ai*c]ies  for  Uie  mndows,  and  a  domed  or  ilut  i-oof.  For  it 
often  happened  in  the  best  GbUiio  times,  as  it  must  in  all 
times,  that  it  was  more  easy  and  coiivoiiiout  to  make  u  window 
square  than  pointed  ;  not  but  that,  as  above  emphatically 
stated,  tlio  lichuess  of  church  architecture  was  also  found  in 
domestic ;   uud  systematically  *'  when  the  pointed  arch  was 
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Used  in  the  cliurch  it  waa  used  in  the  street,"  onlj  in  oil  iimea 
there  were  ouhs  in  which  men  could  not  build  as  they  would, 
and  were  obliged  to  construct  their  doora  or  windown  in  the 
rendient  way  ;  and  this  readiest  wtiy  vraa  then,  in  small  work, 
AS  it  will  be  to  the  end  ol  time,  to  put  a  flat  stone  for  a  lintel 
and  build  the  windoivs  as  in  Fig.  VIII.  ;  nnd  tlin  occorroiico 
nt  nuch  wtiidovm  inn  Imililiiifir  urn  sli'ootwill  not  uu-dolhioiiw 
them,  BO  long  OS  the  bold  gidilo  i-oof  bo  lo tain od,  and  the  njMi-it 
of  the  work  be  visibly  Ootliio  in  other  respects.  But  if  the 
roof  be  wilfully  and  couspicuouslj  of  any  other  form  than  tbo 
gable, — if  it  be  domed,  or  Turkish,  or  Chinese, — the  building 
has  positive  corruption  mingled  with  its  Gothic  elements,  in 
proportion  to  tha  oonsiiicuous- 
ness  of  the  roof;  and,  if  not 
absolutely  un-Oothidzed,  can  ' 
maintain  its  character  only  by 
such  vigor  of  vital  Gothic  ener- 
gy in  other  ports  as  shall  cause 
the  roof  to  be  forgotten,  thrown 
ofF  like  an  eschar  from  the  living  fmme.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  always  admit  that  it  may  be  forgotten,  and  that  if  the 
Gothic  seal  be  indeed  set  firmly  on  the  walls,  we  are  not  to 
cavil  at  the  fomts  reserved  for  the  tiles  and  lends.  For,  observe, 
lut  oiir  dcliuitiou  nt  prosoiit  utnudn,  being  undnrHtoo<l  of  Ini^gn 
i-oofs  only,  it  will  allow  a  conical  glass-furnace  to  bo  a  (lotliio 
building,  but  will  not  allow  so  much,  either  of  the  Duomo  of 
Florence,  or  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa.  We  must  either  mend  it, 
therefore,  or  understand  it  in  some  browler  sense. 

5  Mxxv.  And  now,  it  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  fifth 
paiiigmph  of  Ohn]i,  IIL  Vol  I,  bo  will  find  Hint  I  carefully 
extended  my  definition  of  a  roof  so  as  to  include  more  than  is 
usually  understood  by  the  term.  It  was  there  said  to  be  I  ho 
covering  of  a  space,  narrow  or  wid«.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
signify,  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  the  covering,  whetlicr 
the  space  proteoted  be  two  feet  wide,  or  ten  ;  though  in  tlio 
one  case  we  cnll  the  protection  an  arch,  iu  tlie  other  a  vault 
or  roof.  But  the  real  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  manner 
in  which  this  protection  stands,  and  not  whether  it  is  narrow 
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w  faroad.  We  call  the  Tinlting  of  a  bridgo  ''an  •nh."  be» 
oauoe  it  is  narrow  with  reapeot  to  the  riter  it  Mota ;  but  if 
it  were  bnilt  above  ua  on  the  gronnd,  we  ahonld  eatt  it  a  wagu 
llfon  TaiiUk  beoRuae  then  we  ahcralil  fool  Uie  breadth  of  it  Tlio 
real  queation  ia  the  nature  of  the  canre^  not  the  extent  of 
apnee  over  which  it  ia  oarxied :  and  thia  ia  more  the  eaae  witli 
i-eapeot  to  Qothio  than  to  any  other  arefaitectare ;  for,  in  ths 
greater  number  of  faatannwi,  the  form  of  the  roof  ia  entire^ 
dependent  on  the  riba ;  the  domical  ahella  being  oonatmeted 
in  all  Idnda  of  inelinatton%  quite  undeterminable  bj  the  vj% 
and  all  that  ia  definite  in  their  charaoter  being  fixed  by  the 
enrvea  of  the  rib& 

§  ixxxvL  Let  ua  then  oonaider  our  definition  aa  indndiwg 
the  nantywoat  arob,  or  trocerj  bar,  aa  woU  aa  the  broadeat  rooC 
and  it  will  bo  nearly  a  perfoct  one  For  the  tact  ii^  that  all 
good  Gothic  ia  nothing  more  than  the  developement^  in  vaiiona 
wayay  and  on  every  conceivable  acale,  of  the  group  lonned  by 
the/KmUed  ordi  for  the  bearing  line  below,  and  the  gtMeJbr 
theprotecting  Kne  above ;  and  from  the  huge^  gray,  ahaly  akpe 
of  the  cathedral  roof^  with  ita  elaatio  pointed  vanlta  beneath, 
to  the  alight  crown-like  pointa  that  enribh  the 
^  amalleat  niche  of  ita  doorway,  one  law  and  one  ex- 
pression will  be  found  in  all  The  modea  of  support 
and  of  decoration  are  infinitely  varioua,  but  the 
^real  character  of  the  building,  in  all  good  Gk>thic,  ; 
depends  upon  the  single  linea  of  the  gable  over  the  I 
])ointed  arch.  Fig.  IX.,  endlessly  rearranged  or  repeated.  The 
liirgor  woodcut^  Fig.  X.,  represents  three  oharacteriatic  con- 
ditions of  the  treatment  of  the  group :  a,  from  a  tomb  at  Ye- 
roua  (1828) ;  6,  one  of  the  lateral  porches  at  Abbeville ;  a, 
one  of  the  uppermost  pointa  of  tlic  groat  western  fii^ado  of 
Itoium  (lltiUioclml ;  both  Uioso  hiut  lK>iii^,  Ibuliovo,  mvly  work 
of  ilio  fiftoonili  century.  Tbo  forms  of  ilio  pure  early  English 
and  Fi*encli  Gk>thic  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  notice  ; 
my  reason  will  appear  presently  for  ohoosing,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, these  somewhat  rare  conditiona 

§  Lxxxvu.  But,  first,  let  us  try  whether  we  cannot  get  the 
foims  of  the  other  great  architectures  of  the  world  broadly 
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expreeswl  by  rfllatione  of  the  same 
lines  into  vhtoh  we  bsTe  oompres«- 
ed  the  Gothic  We  may  easily  do 
this  if  the  render  will  first  allow 
me  to  remind  him  of  the  true  nat- 
ui-e  of  tlio  pointed  aivli,  ns  it  was 
fixprosscd  ill  §  X.  Clmp.  X.  of  the 
fii-nt  Tolumc.  It  was  said  Uien^ 
tliab  it  ought  to  bo  colletl  a  "  curved 
gable,"  for,  strictly  speaking,  an 
"arcli"  cannot  be  "pointed."  The, 
so-called  pointed  arch  ought  always 
to  be  coDudered  na  a  gable,  with 
its  sides  curved  in  order  to  enable 
tliem  to  bear  pressure  from  with- 
out Thus  coHBideiing  it,  there 
are  but  three  waj-s  in  which  an 
interval  be  twee  u  piers  can  be 
'biidged, — the  three  ways  repre- 
sented by  A,  B,  and  c.  Fig.  XL,* 
on  page  214, — a,  the  lintel ;  d,  the 
l-ound  nrcli ;  c,  the  gable.  All  the 
arcliitects  in  the  world  will  never 
discover  any  ot.lior  wny«  of  bridge 
ing  n  Hpoco  tlmii  Uiotm  Uirco  ;  thoy 
may  vary  the  curve  of  the  arch,  or 
curve  Uie  sides  of  the  gable,  or 
bi'eolc  tliem ;  but  in  doing  this  they 
lu-o  merely  inodifyiiig  or  snbdivid- 
iug,  not  adding  to  the  generio 
forms. 
1  g  LXXXviK.  Now  there  aro  tliree 
good  architectures  iu  the  world, 
and  there  never  can  bo  more,  cor- 
respondent to  oncli  of  thoHO  tliroo 
simple  ways  of  coveting  in  a  space. 
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which  iflthe  original  function  of  all  architecturea  And  thoee 
tliree  architectures  are  pure  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  sim- 
])lioity  and  directness  with  which  they  oxprosa  the  condition 
t»f  rooAng  on  whi(!li  they  uro  foundod.  'JMioy  Imvo  nmny  in- 
teresting varieties,  according  to  their  scale,  manner  of  decora- 
tion, and  character  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  are  practised, 
but  all  their  vaiieties  are  finaUy  referable  to  the  three  great 
heads: — 

A,  Qreek :  Architecture  of  the  Lintel 

B,  Bomaneequo :  Arcliitecture  of  the  Bound  Arch. 
0^  Gtotliic  :  Architecture  of  the  Gable. 

fHi  fH^  A 

A  B  C 

Pio.  XL 

The  three  names,  Greek,  Bomanesquo,  and  Gotliic,  are  inr 
deed  inaccurate  when  used  in  this  vast  sense,  because  they 
imply  national  limitations ;  but  the  three  architectures  may 
nevertheless  not  unfitly  receive  their  names  fi*om  those  nations 
by  whom  they  were  carried  to  tlio  higliest  2)orfections.  Wo 
may  thus  briefly  state  their  existing  voiiotios. 

§  Lxxxix.  A.  Greek  :  Lintel  Architecture.  The  worat  of  the 
tluree ;  and,  considered  with  reference  to  stone  construction, 
always  in  some  measure  barbarous.  Its  simplest  type  is 
Stonehenge  ;  its  most  refined,  the  Parthenon  ;  its  noblest,  the 
Temple  of  Kamok. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian,  it  is  sublime  ;  in  those  of  the 
'Greek,  pure  ;  in  those  of  the  Boman,  rich ;  and  in  those  of  the 
Itonaisaaiice  builder,  cffoiniuate. 

u.  lioMANESQUK  :  Boiuid-arcU  Architecture.  Novor  tlior- 
oughly  developed  until  Christian  times.  It  falls  into  two 
groat  branches,  Eastern  and  Western,  or  Byzantine  and  Loni- 
bui*dic ;  changing  respectively  in  proceuu  of  time,  with  certniu 
helps  from  each  other,  into  Arabian  Gothic  and  Teutonic 
Gothic.     Its  most  pei*fect  Lombardic  type  is  the  Duomo  of 
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Pisa ;  its  most  perfect  Byzantine  type  (I  believe),  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice.  Its  highest  glory  is,  that  it  has  no  corruption.  It 
peiishes  in  giving  birth  to  another  architecture  as  noble  as 
itself. 

c.  Gk)TBio:  Architecture  of  the  Gable.  The  daughter  of 
the  Bomonesque ;  and,  like  the  Bomanesque,  divided  into  two 
groat  branches,  Western  and  Eastern,  or  pure  Ootliic  and 
Arabian  Qothic ;  of  which  the  latter  is  called  Gothic,  only  be- 
cause it  has  many  Gothic  forms,  pointed  arches,  vaults,  &c> 
but  its  spirit  remains  Byzantine,  more  especially  in  the  form 
of  the  roof-mask,  of  which,  with  reepect  to  these  three  great 
famihes,  we  have  next  to  determine  the  typical  form. 

§  xa  For,  obserre,  the  distinctions  we  have  hitherio  been 
stating,  depend  on  the  form  of  the  stones  first  laid  from  pier 
to  ])ier ;  that  is  to  say,  of  tlio  simplest  condition  o(  roofs 
proper.  Adding  the  relations  of  the  roof-mask  to  these  lines, 
we  shall  have  the  perfect  type  of  form  for  each  school. 

In  the  Greek,  the  Western  Bomanesque,  and  Western 
Gbthic,  the  roof- mask  is 
the  gable :  in  the  Eastern 
Bomanesque,  and  Eastern 
Gothic,  it  is  the  dome  :  but 
I  have  not  studied  the  roof- 
ing of  citlior  of  these  lost 
two  groups,  and  shall  not 
venture  to  generalize  them 
in  a  diagram.  But  the  three  groups,  in  the  hands  of  the  West- 
em  builders,  may  be  thus  simply  represented  :  a.  Fig.  XH, 
Greek  ;  *  b,  Western  Bomanesque  ;  c.  Western,  or  true,  Gothic. 

Now,  observe,  firat,  that  the  relation  of  the  roof-mask  to  the 
roof  proper,  in  the  Greek  type,  forms  that  pediment  which 
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*  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  Greek  architecture  had  always,  or 
often,  flat  ceilings,  because  I  call  its  lintel  the  roof  proper.  He  must 
rt*mcmlM«r  I  always  use  theso  terms  of  tho  first  shnple  arrangements  of 
materials  that  bridge  a  space ;  bringing  in  the  heal  roof  afterwards,  if  I 
can.  In  the  case  of  Qreek  temples  it  would  be  vain  to  refer  their 
structure  to  the  real  roof,  for  many  were  hypjethral,  and  without  a  roof 
at  all.    I  am  unfortunately  more  ignorant  of  Egyptian  roofing  than  oven 
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gives  ita  most  strikmg  character  to  the  temple,  and  is  the 
piincipal  recipient  of  its  sculptural  decoration.  The  I'elatioii 
of  these  lines,  therefore,  is  just  as  important  in  the  Qreek  as 
in  the  Gbthic  schools. 

§  xoi.  Secondly,  the  reader  must  obseiTC  the  difference  of 
steepness  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gbthio  gables.  This  is  not 
an  unimportant  distinction,  nor  an  undecided  one.  The 
Romanesque  gable  does  not  pass  gradually  into  the  more  ele- 
vated form ;  there  is  n  great  gulf  between  the  two ;  the  whole 
effect  of  idl  Southern  architecture  being  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  the  flat  gable,  and  of  all  Northern  upon  that  of  tho 
acute.  I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  difference  between 
the  lines  of  an  Italian  village,  or  the  flat  tops  of  most  Italian 

towei*s,  and  tho  i)eakcd  gables 
and  spires  of  tho  North,  attiuu- 
ing  their  most  fiuitastic  dovei- 
opement,  I  believe,  in  Belgium: 
€b  b  but  it  may  be  well  to  stat«  the 

law  of  separation,  namely,  that 
a  Gk)thic  gable  must  have  all  its 
angles  acute,  and  a  Roman- 
esque one  must  have  the  upper 
one  obtuse :  or,  to  give  the 
reader  a  simple  practical  rule, 
^'°'  *"'•  take    any   gable,  o  or  6,  Fig. 

XUL,  and  strike  a  semicircle  on  its  base ;  if  its  top  rises 
above  the  semicircle,  as  at  6,  it  is  a  Gothic  gable  ;  if  it  falls 
beneath  it,  a  Romanesque  one ;  but  the  best  foims  in  each 
group  are  those  which  are  distinctly  steep,  or  distinctly  low. 
In  the  figure  /  is,  perhaps,  tho  avemge  of  Romanesque  slope, 
and  </  of  (loihic 

};  x(!ii.  Hut  although  wo  do  not  lind  a  triuisition  from  onu 
Hchool  into  tho  other  in  the  nlopo  of  tho  gablos,  tlioro  in  oftoii 

of  Arabian,  so  tliat  I  cannot  bring  this  school  into  the  diagram  ;  but  tho 
gable  appears  to  liave  been  maguilicently  used  for  a  bearing  roof.  Vide 
Mr.  Fergusson's  section  of  the  Pyramid  of  Geezeh,  *'  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art,"  Plate  I.,  and  his  expressions  of  admiration  of  Egyptian 
roof  masonry,  page  201. 
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a  confusion  between  the  two  schools  in  the  association  of  the 
gable  with  the  arch  below  it  It  has  just  been  stated  that  the 
pure  Romanesque  condition  is  the  round  arch  under  the  low 
gablo,  a,  Fig.  XIV.,  and  the  pure  Gothic  condition  is  the 
pointed  arch  under  the  high  gable,  6.  But  in  the  passage  from 
one  style  to  the  other,  wo  sometimes  find  tho  two  conditions 
rovorsod  ;  tlio  i>ointod  arch  under  a  low  gablo,  as  d,  or  tho 
round  ai*ch  under  a  high  gable,  as  c.  The  form  d  occurs  in 
the  tombs  of  Verona,  and  c  in  the  doors  of  Venice. 


a 


Fro.  XIV. 


a. 


§  xcnL  We  have  thus  determined  the  relation  of  Gothic  to 
the  other  architectures  of  the  world,  as  far  as  regards  the  main 
linos  of  its  construction  ;  but  there  is  still  one  wonl  which 
needs  to  bo  luldod  to  our  <l()(\nition  of  its  form,  with  rosi)oct  to 
a  port  of  its  decoration,  which  rises  out  of  that  construction. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  condition  of  its  form  is,  that  it 
shall  have  pointed  arches.  When  Gothic  is  perfect,  therefore, 
it  will  follow  that  the  pointed  arches  must  be  built  in  the 
strongest  ])ossible  manner. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  look  bitbk  to  Chapter  XL  of  VoL  L, 
ho  will  find  the  subject  of  the  masonry  of  tho  pointed  arch 
discussed  at  length,  and  the  conclusion  deduced,  that  of  all 
possible  forms  of  the  pointed  arch  (a  certain  weight  of  material 
being  given),  that  genericaUy  represented  at  «,  Fig.  XV.,  is 
tlio  strongest  In  fact,  tho  reader  can  see  in  a  moment  that 
the  weakness  of  the  pointed  arch  is  in  its  flanks,  and  that  by 
merely  thickening  them  gradually  at  this  point  all  chance  of 
fracture  is  removed.     Or,  perhaps,  more  simply  still : — Sup- 
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pose  a  gable  bnilfc  of  stone,  as  at  a,  and  pressed  upon  from 

wiihout  by  a  weight  in  the  direction  of  tbe  arrow,  dearly  it 

y^  A.  would  be  liable  to  fall  in,  as 

i^M  M^      jyxs.        ^^  ^'     '^^  pi'ovont  Uiis,  wo 
j^    *y^  A^    ^\       make  a  pointed  arch  of  it^ 

^  >y  >^  /y  ^>^  at  o ;  and  now  it  cannot  i 


I 


as 
&U 
in  wards,  but  if  pressed  upon 
from  above  may  give  way  out- 
wards, as  at  d.  But  at  last 
we  build  as  at  e,  and  now  it 
can  neither  fall  out  nor  in. 

§  xdv.  The  forms  of  arch 
thus  obtained,  with  a  pointed 
projection  called  a  cusp  on 
each  side,  must  for  ever  be  de- 
lightful to  the  human  mind, 
as  being  expi-essive  of  the 
utmost  strength  and  per- 
manency obtainable  with  a 
given  mass  of  material  But 
it  was  not  by  any  such  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  nor  with 
any  reference  to  laws  of  construction,  tliat  the  cusp  was 
originally  invented.  It  is  merely  the  special  application  to 
the  arch  of  the  great  ornamental  system  of  Foliation  ;  or  the 
adaptation  of  the  forms  of  leafage  which  has  been  above  in- 
sisted upon  as  the  principal  characteristic  of  Gk>thic  Natural- 
ism. Tliis  love  of  foliage  was  exactly  proportioned,  in  its 
intensity,  to  the  increase  of  strengtli  in  the  Gothic  spirit :  in 
the  Southern  Gk>thic  it  is  sojl  leafage  that  is  most  loved  ;  in 
the  Noiihem  thorny  leafage.  And  if  we  take  up  any  North- 
ern illuuiiuatcd  manuscript  of  ilio  groat  Goibio  tiino,  wo  sliull 
find  every  one  of  its  loaf  orntuncnts  siutouii(1(h1  by  a  tlioniy 
structure  laid  roiuul  it  in  gold  or  in  color ;  sometimes  appar- 
ently copied  faithfully  from  the  prickly  developemeiit  of  tlie 
root  of  the  leaf  in  the  thistle,  i*unmng  along  the  stems  and 
branches  exactly  as  the  thistle  leaf  does  along  its  own  stem, 
and  with  shai*p  spines  proceeding  from  the  points,  as  in  Fig. 


e 
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XVj.  At  oiher  times,  and  for  the  most  part  in  work  is  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  golden  ground  takes  the  form  of  pure 
and  severe  cusps,  sometimes  enclosing  the  leaves,  sometimes 
filling  up  ilio  forks  of  the  branches  (as  in  the  example  fig.  1, 
Plate  L  VoL  IH),  passing  imperceptibly  from  the  distinctly 
vegetable  condition  (in  which  it  is  just  as  certainly  representa- 
iivo  of  tlio  tlioni,  as  other  parts  of  the  design  are  of  the  bud, 
leaf,  aud  fniit)  into  the  crests  on  the  necks,  or  the  membra- 
nous sails  of  tiie  wings,  of  serpents,  dragons,  and  other  gro- 
tesques, as  in  Fig.  XYU,  and  into  rich  and  vague  fantasies  of 
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curvature ;  among  which,  however,  the  pure  cusped  system 
of  the  pointed  arch  is  continually  discernible,  not  acciden- 
tally, but  designedly  indicated,  and  connecting  itself  with  the 
literally  architectural  portions  of  the  design. 

§  xcv.  The  system,  then,  of  whatis  called  Foliation,  whether 
simple,  as  in  the  cusped  arch,  or  complicated,  as  in  tracery, 
rose  out  of  this  love  of  leafage  ;  not  that  tiie  form  of  the  arch 
is  intended  to  imitate  a  leaf,  but  to  be  invested  with  the  mme 
characters  of  beauty  which  the  designer  had  discovered  in  tfie  leaf. 
Observe,  there  is  a  wide  difforonoo  between  thoso  two  inton- 
tionsL  The  idea  that  lai*ge  Gothic  structure,  in  arches  and 
roofs,  was  intended  to  imitate  vegetation  is,  as  above  noticed, 
untenable  for  an  instant  in  the  front  of  facta.     But  the  Gtothio 
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boQder  peroeifed  fhal^  in  the  leaTes  wliieh  he  copied  for  hie 
minor  deeontione,  there  was  a  peonliar  beenlgr,  eriaing  from 
oertein  ohoractera  of  onrvatare  in  outline,  and  ouiain  metboda 
of  aabdifiaion  and  of  radiation  in  struotnre.  On  a  amall  aeale^ 
in  his  aoulptarea  and  hie  miseal-painting,  he  popied  the  leaf 
or  thorn  iteeU ;  on  a  hurge  aeale  he  adopted  from  it  ita  ab» 
atnct  aonroea  of  heanlgr,  and  gaire  the  same  kinda  of  corva- 
torea  and  the  aame  apeoiee  of  imbdiTiaion  to  the  outline  of  his 
andiea^  ao  far  aa  waa  oonaiatent  with  their  atrength,  never/ in 
any  aingle  inatanooi  anggeating  the  reaemblanoe  to  leafiiige  hj 
irregularUy  of  outline,  but  keeping  the  atruoture  perfbetly 
aimplfl^.  and,  aa  we  haye  aeen,  ao  oonaiatent  with  the  beat  prin- 
dplea  of  maaonry,  that  in  the  fineat  Oothic  deaigna  of  anhea^ 
whiob  are  alwaya  aitif/b  ouaped  (the  oinquefofled  areh  being 
lioontioua,  tliougU  in  early  work  often  very  lovely),  it  ia  liters 
ally  impoaaiblo,  without  oonaulting  the  oouteit  of  the  build- 
ing, to  aay  whether  the  ouapa  have  been  added  for  the  aaka 
of  beauty  or  of  atrength ;  nor,  though  in  medinval  arbhiteotnra 
they  were,  I  beliere,  aaauredly  firat  employed  in  mere  lofe  of 
their  pietureaque  form,  am  I  abeolutely  oertain  that  their 
eaxlieat  invention  waa  not  a  atruotural  effort  F6r  the  earlieat 
cuapa  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  thoee  uaed  in  the  vaults 
of  the  great  galloriea  of  the  Serapeum,  diacoverod  in  1850  by 
IL  Maniotte  at  Memphia,  and  deecribed  by  Colonel  Hamilton 
ill  a  paper  read  in  February  loat  before  the  Boyal  Society  of 
literature.*  The  roob  of  ita  galleriea  were  adinirably  ahown 
in  Colonel  Hamilton'a  drawinga  made  to  acale  upon  Uie  apot, 
and  their  profile  ia  a  cuaped  round  arch,  perfectly  pure  and 
aimple ;  but  whether  thrown  into  this  form  for  Uie  aake  of 
atrength  or  of  grace,  I  am  unable  to  aay. 

§  lovL  It  ia  evident,  however,  that  the  atructural  advantage 
of  the  cuai)  ia  nviiilnblo  only  in  the  case  of  luxshos  on  a  coiii- 
paraiivoly  Hinidl  acnlo.  If  the  iiruh  boooiiiOB  very  largo,  tlio 
projections  under  tho  ilauks  must  become  too  ponderous  to 
be  secure  ;  tho  suspended  weight  of  stone  would  be  liable  to 
break  oft  and  such  arches  are  therefore  never  constructed 
with  heavy  cusps,  but  rendered  secure  by  general  mass  of 

*  See  *  AthenaBum,*  Maroh  5th,  1858. 
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masonry  ;  and  what  additdonal  appearance  of  support  may  be 
thought  necessaiy  (sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  aducd 
support)  is  giyen  by  means  of  tracery. 

§  xovo.  Of  what  I  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
"  Seven  Lamps  "  respecting  the  nature  of  ti*acery,  I  need  re- 
peat here  only  this  much,  that  it  began  in  the  use  of  penetra- 
tions tlux)ugh  tlio  slonowork  of  windows  or  walls,  cut  into 
fonns  which  looked  like  stars  when  seen  from  within,  and  like 
leaves  when  seen  from  with- 
out :  the  name  foil  or  feuille 
being  universally  applied  to 
the  separate  lobes  of  their 
extremities,  and  the  pleas- 
ure received  from  them  be- 
ing the  same  as  that  which 
we  feel  in  the  triple,  quad- 
ruple, or  other  radiated 
leaves  of  vegetation,  joined  i 
with  the  perception  of  a 
severely  geometrical  order 
and  symmetry.  A  few  of 
the  most  common  forms  are 
represented,  unconfused  by 
oxtorior  mouldings,  in  Fig. 
XVUI,  and  the  best  ti*a- 
ceries  are  nothing  more  than 
close  clusters  of  such  forms, 
with  moiddings  following 
thou*  outlines. 

§  xcviii.  The  term  "foliated,"  therefore,  is  equally  descrip' 
tive  of  the  most  perfect  conditions  both  of  the  simple  arch  and 
of  the  traceries  by  which,  in  later  Gothic,  it  is  filled  ;  and  this 
foliation  is  an  essential  character  of  the  style.  No  Gothic  is 
either  good  or  cliaracteristic  which  is  not  foliated  either  in  its 
arches  or  apertures.  Sometimes  Uio  bcaiing  arches  are  foliated, 
and  the  ornamentation  above  composed  of  figure  scidpture  ; 
sometimes  Uie  bearing  arches  are  plain,  and  the  ornamentation 
above  them  is  composed  of  foliated  apertiures.     But  the  ale- 
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TooA  of  foliation  mwA  ratar  ■omswhany  or  tha  a^|^  ia  1iii[mp- 
faoL    And  cor  final  dafiniUon  of  Gkttbie  will,  thenfora,  afaad 

t]ma^— 

"JUtofad  Arohltaetore,  whioli  naea  tha  pointad  aicL  for 
tba  roof  proper,  and  tha  giUa  lor  tha  roof-iaaak." 

g  zcKz.  And  now  thers  is  bat  ona  point  mora  to  ba  azant- 
inad,  and  wa  have  dona. 

lUiation,  while  it  ia  tiie  most  distinotiTe  and  paotdlar,  is* 
alio  tha  aaaieat  method  of  daooration  wbioh  Gothu)  arohitaot 
uio  powoaioa ;  and,  although  in  tba  diaposition  of  tba  propor> 
tioBi  and  fonna  of  fdla,  tba  moat  noble  imoginalion  nay 
ba  abowi^  jat  a  bnildar  without  imagination  at  all,  or  any 
otiier  fOcnlty  of  deaign, 
flan  prodnoo  ooma  etEMfc 
npon  the  man  erf  hia  wok 
1^  marelj  corering  it  with 
fcwliah  illation,  ninnr 
any  number  of  i 
linisa  togathar  atn 
aa  in  Fig.  XIX.,  and  fill 
tbeir  aqnarea  and  oblong 
openioga  with  quatnfoila 
and  cinquofoilo,  and  yoa 
will  immodiately  bava 
what  will  ataod,  with  moat 
people,  for  Tory  aatiatoo- 
toiy  Qotbic.  The  alight- 
ost  poaaible  aoquointonoa 
with  azjating  forme  will  enable  any  architect  to  vory  hie  pattema 
tA.  foliation  witb  aa  mnoh  ease  na  be  would  thoee  of  a  koleido- 
soopa,  and  to  produce  a  building  which  the  xirosent  European 
pnliliii  will  tliiiik  iiuigniflceut,  thotiglt  llioro  iniiy  iint  bo,  fmnt 
fuundftiioii  lo  <H)i)iiig,  ono  ray  oF  iuvoulioii,  or  any  other  iiiUil- 
loctuol  merit,  in  tbo  whole  moss  of  it.  But  flornl  ilccomtion,  and 
tlio  diqwiiiliiiu  of  inouldingH,  re<]uire  Hniiio  skill  nud  thought ; 
and,  if  they  ore  to  be  agreeable  at  all,  must  be  veiily  iuvented,  or 
accurately  copied.  They  cannot  be  dmwn  altogether  at  ran- 
dom, wiUiout  becoming  ao  commonpluco  as  to  iuvolve  deteo- 
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tioD  :  and  although,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  noblest  imagina* 
tion  may  be  shown  in  the  dispositions  of  traoeries,  there  is  far 
more  room  for  its  play  and  power  when  those  tiuceries  are 
associated  with  floral  or  animal  ornament ;  and  it  is  probable, 
d  priori^  that,  wherever  true  invention  exists,  such  ornament 
will  be  employed  in  profusion. 

^0.  Now,  all  Qothio  may  be  divided  into  two  vast  schools,  one 
early,  the  other  late  ;  *  of  which  the  former,  noble,  inventive, 
and  progressive,  uses  the  element  of  foliation  moderately, 
that  of  floral  and  figure  sculpttu^  decoration  profusely ;  the 
latter,  ignoble,  uninventive,  and  declining,  uses  foliation  im- 
moderately, floral  and  figure  sculpture  subordinately.  The 
two  schools  touch  each  other  at  that  instant  of  momentous 
change,  dwelt  upon  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  chap,  ii.,  a  period 
later  or  earlier  in  different  districts,  but  which  may  be  broadly 
stated  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  both  styles 
being,  of  course,  in  tlieir  highest  excellence  at  the  moment 
when  they  meet,  the  one  ascending  to  the  point  of  juuction, 
the  one  declining  from  it,  but,  al  firsts  not  in  any  marked 
iegree,  and  only  showing  the  characters  which  justify  its 
being  above  called,  generically,  ignoble,  as  its  declension 
reaches  steeper  slope. 

§  CI.  Of  these  two  great  schools,  the  first  uses  foliation  only 
in  largo  and  siniplo  masRos,  and  covers  the  minor  members, 
cusps,  &C.,  of  that  foliation,  with  various  sculpture.  The 
latter  decorates  foliation  itself  with  minor  foliation,  and  breaks 
its  traceries  into  endless  and  lace-like  subdivision  of  traceiy. 

A  few  instances  will  explain  the  difference  clearly.  Fig.  2, 
Plat.0  Xn.,  represents  half  of  an  eight-foiled  aperture  from 
Salisbury  ;  where  the  element  of  foliation  is  employed  in  the 
larger  disposition  of  the  starry  form  ;  but  in  the  decoration 
of  the  cusp  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  tlio  ornament  is 
floral 

But  in  fig.  1,  which  is  part  of  a  fringe  round  one  of  the 
lat^r  windows  in  Ronen  Cathedral,  the  foliation  is  fii-st  caniod 

*  Late,  and  chiefly  oonflnod  to  Noriliern  couniriofl,  bo  ibnt  the  two 
aohoolfl  raajr  be  opposed  either  na  Early  and  Lato  Gothic,  or  (in  the 
fourteenth  century)  aa  Southern  and  Northern  Qothio. 
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bdldlj  round  the  ai!bh«  and  then  eaeh  oaq[>  of  it  diirided  into 
other  forme  of  Iblietaon.  The  two  larger  cenopiee  of  nichae 
below,  flgii  6  and  6,  are  reepeotifelj  thoae  seen  at  the  flanki 
of  the  two  uppermost  ezamplea  of  gabled  Gothic  in  Fig.  X.» 
pu  S18.  Those  eiamples  were  there  ohoaen  in  order  also  to 
iUaatrate  the  distinction  in  the  character  of  ornamentation 
which  we  are  at  present  examining ;  and  if  the  reader  will 
look  back  to  them,  and  compare  their  methoda  of  treatment^ 
he  will  at  once  be.enabled  to  fix  that  distinction  dearly  in  hia 
niiud.  Ho  will  obscrro  tluit  in  the  niipormost  the  ekunout  of 
foliation  is  scrapnlously  confined  to  the  bearing  arches  of  tho 
gaUe,  and  of  the  lateral  niches^  so  that^  on  any  given  side  of 
the  monument^  only  three  foliated  arches  are  discernible. 
All  the  rest  of  the  ornamentation  is  "  boeqr  soalptorey*  eet  on 
tho  brood  marble  smrfooa  On  ike  point  of  the  gablo  are  set 
the  sliiekl  and  dog-eroat  of  tho  Scaloa^  with  its  bronso  wings^ 
as  of  a  dragon,  thrown  out  from  it  on  either  side ;  below,  an 
admirably  scidpkired  oak-tree  fills  the  centre  of  the  field; 
beneath  it  is  the  death  of  Abel,  Abel  lying  dead  upon  his  face 
on  one  side,  Gain  opposite,  looking  up  to  heaven  in  tenor : 
the  border  of  the  arch  is  formed  of  Tarious  lea&ge,  alternat- 
ing with  the  Bcala  shield  ;  and  the  cusps  ore  each  filled  by  one 
flower,  and  two  broad  flowing  leaves.  The  whole  is  exquis- 
itely relieved  by  color ;  the  ground  being  of  pale  red  Verona 
marble,  and  the  statues  and  foliage  of  white  Carrara  marUe^ 
inlaid. 

§  on.  The  figure  below  it^  6,  represents  the  southern  lateral 
door  of  the  principal  church  in  Abbeville :  the  smallness  of 
the  scale  compelled  me  to  make  it  somewhat  heavier  in  the 
lines  of  its  traceries  than  it  is  in  reality,  but  the  door  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  fiamboyant  Gothic  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  ace  tho  shield  introduoc<l  here, 
at  the  |)oiut  of  the  gable,  in  exactly  the  saino  manner  as  iu  ilio 
upper  example,  and  with  precisely  the  same  purpose, — to  stay 
the  eye  in  its  ascent,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  offended  by 
the  sharp  point  of  the  gable,  Uio  reversed  angle  of  the  shield 
being  so  energetic  as  completely  to  balance  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  great  convergent  lines.     It  will  be  seen,  however. 
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fiR  ibis  example  is  studied,  that  its  other  decoratioDS  ore  alto- 
gether difTei-ent  from  those  of  the  Veronese  tomb  ;  that,  here, 
the  "whole  effect  is  dependent  on  mere  multiplications  of 
similar  lines  of  ii*acer}',  sculpture  being  hardly  introduced  ex- 
cept in  the  seated  statue  under  the  central  niche,  and,  formerly, 
in  groups  filling  the  shadowy  hollows  uncTer  the  small  niches 
in  the  archivolt,  but  l)ix)ken  away  in  tlio  Ilovolution.  And  if 
now  we  turn  to  Plate  XII.,  just  jmssed,  and  examine  ihohciulH 
of  the  two  lateral  niches  there  given  from  each  of  these  monu- 
ments on  a  larger  scale,  the  contrast  will  be  yet  more  apparent 
The  one  from  Abbeville  (fig.  6),  though  it  contains  much 
floral  work  of  the  crisp  Northern  kind  in  its  finial  and  crock- 
ets, yet  depends  for  all  its  effect  on  the  various  patterns  of 
foliation  with  which  its  spaces  are  filled  ;  and  it  is  so  cut 
through  and  through  that  it  is  hardly  stronger  than  a  piece 
of  laco  :  whereas  the  pinnacle  Ivoni  Verona  depends  for  its 
effect  on  one  broad  mass  of  shadow,  boldly  shaped  into  the 
trefoil  in  its  bearing  arch  ;  and  there  is  no  other  trefoil  on  that 
side  of  the  niche.  All  the  rest  of  its  decoration  is  floral,  or 
by  almonds  and  bosses ;  and  its  Hurfaco  of  stono  in  unpicrced, 
and  kept  in  broad  light,  and  the  mass  of  it  thick  and  strong 
Enough  to  stand  for  as  many  more  centuries  as  it  has  i^lready 
stood,  scatheless,  in  the  open  street  of  Verona.  The  ficrures  8 
and  4,  above  each  niche,  show  how  iho  same  principles  ai*e 
cai-ricd  out  into  the  smallest  details  of  tlio  two  edifices,  3  l>e- 
ing  the  moidding  which  borders  the  gable  at  Abbeville,  and  4, 
that  in  the  same  position  at  Verona ;  and  as  thus  in  all  cases 
the  distinction  in  their  treatment  remains  the  same,  the  one 
attracting  the  eye  to  broad  sculptured  surface9^  the  other  to 
involutions  of  intricate  lineB^  I  shall  hereafter  characterize  the 
two  schools,  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them,  the 
one  as  Surface- Gk>thlc,  the  other  as  linear-Gothic. 

§  cm.  Now  observe :  it  is  not^  at  present^  the  question, 
whether  the  form  of  the  Veronese  niche,  and  the  design  of  its 
flower-work,  be  as  good  as  tlioy  might  have  been  ;  but  simply, 
which  of  the  two  architectural  principles  is  the  greater  and 
better.  And  this  we  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  decid- 
ing. The  Veronese  Gothic  is  strong  in  its  masonry,  simple 
Vol.  IL— 15 
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in  its  mosses,  but  perpetual  in  its  variety.  The  late  French 
Gothic  is  weak  in  masonry,  broken  in  mass,  and  repeats  the 
same  idea  continually.  It  is  yery  beautiful,  but  the  Italian 
Gothic  is  the  nobler  style. 

§  oiv.  Yet,  in  sa^g  that  the  French  Gothic  repeats  ono 
idea,  I  mean  merely  that  it  depends  too  much  upon  the  folia- 
tion of  its  traceries.  The  disposition  of  the  traceries  them- 
selves is  endlessly  varied  and  inventive  ;  and  indeed,  the  mind 
of  the  French  workman  was,  perhaps,  even  richer  in  fancy 
than  that  of  the  Italian,  only  he  had  been  taught  a  less  noble 
style.  This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  with  respect  to  the 
subordination  of  figure  scidpture  above  noticed  as  character- 
istic of  the  later  Gothia 

It  is  not  that  such  sculpture  is  wanting ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  often  worked  into  richer  gi'oups,  and  carried  out  with  a 
perfection  of  execution,  far  greater  than  those  which  adorn 
the  earlier  buildings :  but,  in  the  early  work,  it  is  vigorous, 
prominent,  and  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  in  thq 
late  work  it  is  enfeebled,  and  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  traceiy, 
from  which  it  may  often  be  removed  with  little  harm  to  the 
general  effect'*' 

§  ov«  Now  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  no  principle  of 
art  is  more  absolute  thnn  this, — that  a .  composition  from 
which  anything  can  bo  removed  without  doing  mischief  is 
always  so  far  forlli  inferior.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  if  on 
no  other,  there  can  be  no  question,  for  a  moment,  which  of 
the  two  schools  is  the  greater ;  although  there  are  many  most 
noble  works  in  the  French  traceried  Gothic,  having  a  subhm- 
ity  of  their  own  dependent  on  their  extreme  richness  and 
grace  of  line,  and  for  which  we  may  be  most  grateful  to  their 
builders.  And,  indeed,  the  superiority  of  the  SurfaceGotliic 
nruniot  bo  completely  felt,  until  wo  compare  it  with  tlio  nioro 

*  111  many  of  tho  best  French  Gothio  churchos,  the  groups  of  figures 
liuvo  boon  all  broken  awny  at  tlie  RevoUition,  without  much  harm  to  thu 
|>ioturi*H4|U(Mi(*H.s,  though  with  griuvouu  h)tt.s  to  thu  hihtoricul  vuhie  of  thu 
urchitocture  :  whereas,  if  from  tlie  niche  at  Verona  we  were  to  remove 
its  floral  ornaments,  and  the  statue  b(»neath  it,  nothing  would  remain 
but  a  rudo  B<iuaro  trefoiled  shell,  utterly  valueless,  or  even  ugly. 
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degraded  Linea%BchooU,  as,  for  instance,  wiUi  our  own  Eng- 
lish Perpendicular.  The  ornaments  of  the  VeroneM  niche, 
which  we  havB  used  for  our  example,  are  b^  no  menna  nmonR 
tlio  best  of  Uioir  school,  jet  thoj  will  acrvo  our  ]iiirp«iHO  foi- 
such  a  comparison.  That  of  its  pinnacle  is  composed  of  a 
single  upright  flowering  plant,  of  which  the  stem  shoots  up 
tluxiugli  flie  centres  of  the  loaves,  imd  bears  n  poiidont  blue- 
Bom,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  imperial 
lily.  The  leaves  are  thrown  back  from  the 
stem  with  singular  grace  and  freedom,  and 
foreshortened,  as  if  by  a  skilful  paiuter,  in 
the  shallow  marble  r^iet  Their  arrange- 
ment is  roughly  shown  in  the  little  wood- 
cut  at  the  side  (Fig.  XX.);  and  if  the 
render  will  simply  try  the  experiment  for 
liimsolf, — flrstjOf  covering  n  piece  of  paper 
with  crossed  lines,  as  if  for  accounts,  and 
filling  all  the  interstices  with  any  foliatiou 
that  comes  into  his  head,  as  in  Figure 
XIX.  above ;  and  then,  of  trying  to  fill  the 
point  of  a  gable  with  a  piece  of  leafoge 
like  thnt  in  Figure  XX.,  putting  the 
figure  itself  aside, — he  will  presently  find 
Uint  more  thought  aud  invention  ore  re- 
quired to  design  this  single  minut«  pin* 
nncle,  than  to  cover  acres  of  gi-ound  with 
English  perpendicular. 

§  ovi.  We  have  now,  I  believe,  obtained 
n  Bufficiently  accurate  knowledge  both 
of  the  spirit  and  form  of  Gothic  arclii-  -™-~~ 

tecture ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  the  general  reader, 
if,  in  conclusion,  I  set  down  a  few  plain  and  practical  rules 
tor  determining,  in  every  instance,  whether  a  given  building 
be  good  Gothic  or  not,  and,  if  not  Gothic,  whether  its  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  kinil  wliich  will  probably  reword  the  pfiiits  of 
careful  examination. 

g  ovn.  FiraL     Look  it  the  roof  rises  in  a  steep  gable,  high 
above  the  walls.     If  it  does  not  do  this,  there  is  something 
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wrong ;  the  building  is  not  quite  pure  Oqibicb  or  ham  been 
eltered. 


§cvnL  Secondly.  Look  if  the  prinoipel  windows  end  doon 
bare  pointed  ardhee  with  gablee  over  tbeuL  U  not  pointed, 
nroheib  ^^'^  building  is  uotOotkio;  if  they  have  not  sny  gnblee 
over  them,  it  is  either  not  pure,  or  not  first-tate. 

I(  however,  it  has  the  steep  roo(  the  pointed^tash,  and 
gaUe  sll  united,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  a  Qothio  buOduig  of 
a  Tery  fine  tima 

g  OQC  Tliirdly.  Look  if  the  arches  are  cusi>ed,  or  apertuien 
fdUatod.  It  the  building  has  met  the  first  two  conditions^  it 
is  sure  to  be  foliated  somewhere ;  but^  if  not  overywhenb  the 
psrts  which  are  unfoliated  are  imperfect^  unices  they  are  large 
bearing  arches,  or  small  and  sharp  arches  in  groups^  forming 
a  kind  of  foliation  by  their  own  multiplicity,  and  reliefed  by 
sculpture  and  rich  mouldings.  The  upper  window^  for  in- 
stance^ in  the  esst  end  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  imperfsot 
fbr  want  of  foliation.  If  there  be  no  foliation  anywhercb  th^ 
building  is  assuredly  imperfect  Gothic. 

§  ox.  Fourthly.  If  the  building  meets  all  the  first  three 
oAditions^  look  if  its  arches  in  general,  whether  of  windows 
and  doors,  or  of  minor  omamentatiou,  are  carried  on  true 
MhqfU  vrilh  boMH  and  capUaU.  If  they  ai*e,  then  the  building 
is  assuredly  of  the  finest  Gothic  style.  It  may  still,  perhaps, 
be  an  imitation,  a  feeble  copy,  or  a  bad  example  of  a  noble 
style ;  but  the  manner  of  it,  having  met  all  these  four  condi- 
tions, is  assuredly  first-rate. 

If  its  apertures  have  not  shafts  and  capitals,  look  if  they 
are  plain  openings  in  the  walls,  studiously  simple,  and  un- 
moulded  at  the  sides ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ai*ch  in  Plate  XIX., 
YoL  L  If  so,. the  building  may  still  be  of  the  finest  Gothic, 
mlaptod  to  some  domestic  or  militaiy  service.  But  if  tho 
sides  of  the  window  be  moulded,  and  yot  Uiora  tu*o  no  oupilidH 
at  the  spiing  of  the  arch,  it  is  assuredly  of  an  inferior  schooL 

This  is  oil  that  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  build- 
ing 1>i3  of  u  fine  Gotliio  style.  The  next  testM  to  be  uitpUod 
are  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  bo  gooil  iurchitectui*e  or 
not :  for  it  may  be  very  impure  Gothic,  and  yet  very  noble 
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architecture ;  or  it  may  be  yery  pure  Gothic,  and  yet»  if  a 
copy,  or  originally  raised  by  an  ungif ted  builder,  yery  bad 
architecture. 

If  it  belong  to  any  of  the  great  schools  of  color,  its  criticism 
becomes  as  complicated,  and  needs  as  much  care,  as  that  of  a 
piece  of  music,  and  no  general  rules  for  it  can  be  giyen ;  but 
if  not — 

g  oxL  FirsL  See  if  it  looks  as  if  it  had  boon  built  by 
strong  men ;  if  it  has  the  soi*t  of  roughness,  and  Lu*geness,  and 
nonchalance,  mixed  in  places  with  the  exquisite  tenderness 
which  seems  alwa^'s  to  be  the  sign-manual  of  the  broad  yis- 
ion,  and  massy  power  of  men  who  can  see  pa^  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  betray  here  and  there  something  like  dis<lain 
for  it  If  the  building  has  this  character  it  is  much  ah*eady 
in  its  favor ;  it  will  go  hard  but  it  proves  a  noble  one.  If  it 
has  not  this,  but  is  altogether  accurate,  minute,  and  scrupu- 
lous in  its  workmanship,  it  must  belong  to  either  the  very 
best  or  the  very  worst  of  schools  :  the  very  best,  in  which  ex- 
quisite design  is  wrought  out  with  untiring  and  conscientious 
care,  as  in  the  Giottesque  Gothic ;  or  the  very  worst,  in  which 
mechanism  has  taken  the  place  of  design.  It  is  more  likely, 
in  general,  that  it  should  belong  to  the  worst  than  the  best : 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  very  accurate  workmanship  is  to  be  es- 
teomod  a  bad  sign  ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  building  but  its  precision,  it  may  bo  passed  at  once  witli 
contempt 

§  GxiL  Secondly.  Observe  if  it  be  irregular,  its  different 
parts  fitting  themselves  to  different  purposes,  no  one  caring 
what  becomoH  of  them,  so  that  tlioy  do  their  work.  If  one 
pai*t  always  answers  accurately  to  another  pait,  it  is  sure  to 
be  a  bad  building ;  and  the  greater  and  more  conspicuous  the 
irregularities,  the  greater  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a  good  one. 
For  instance,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  of  which  a  rough  woodcut 
is  given  in  Ohap.  YLLL,  the  general  idea  is  sternly  symmetri- 
cal ;  but  two  windows  are  lower  tlian  the  rest  of  the  six ;  and 
if  the  reader  will  count  the  arches  of  the  suudl  arcade  as  far 

* 

as  to  the  great  balcony,  he  will  find  it  is  not  in  the  centre,  but 
set  to  the  right-hand  side  by  the  whole  width  of  one  of  those 
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arches.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  building  is  a  good 
one  ;  none  but  a  master  of  his  craft  would  haye  ventured  to 
do  thia 

§  oxin.  Thirdly.  Observe  if  all  the  traceries,  capitals,  and 
other  oruaiueuts  are  of  perpetually  varied  design.  If  not,  the 
work  is  assuredly  bad. 

§  cxiv.  Lastly.  Bead  the  sculpture.  Preparatory  to  read- 
ing it,  you  will  have  to  discover  whether  it  is  legible  (and,  if 
legible,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  worth  reading).  On  a  good 
building,  the  sculpture  is  aboays  so  sot,  and  on  such  a  scale, 
that  at  the  oixlinary  distance  fi*oni  which  the  edifice  is  soon, 
the  sculpture  shall  be  thoroughly  intelligible  and  interesting. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  uppermost  statues  will  be  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,^and  tlie  upper  ornamentation  will  be  co- 
lossal, increasing  in  fineness  as  it  descends,  till  on  the  founda- 
tion it  will  often  be  wix)ught  as  if  for  a  precious  cabinet  in  a 
king's  chamber ;  but  the  spectator  will  not  notice  that  the 
upiK)r  sculptures  are  colossal.  He  will  merely  feel  that  he 
can  see  them  plainly,  and  make  theni  all  out  at  his  ease. 

And,  having  ascertained  this,  let  him  set  himself  to  read 
them.  Thenceforward  the  criticism  of  the  building  is  to  be 
conducted  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  a  book  ; 
and  it  must  depend  on  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle on  the  iudustiy  and  perseverance  of  the  reader,  whether, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  best  works,  he  either  perceive  them  to 
be  great,  or  feel  them  to  be  entertaining. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

GOTIIIO   PALAOSa 


§  I.  Tub  buildings  out  of  the  remnants  of  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  recover  some  conception  of  the  appearance  of 
Venice  during  tlie  Byzantine  period,  contribute  Imrdly  any- 
thing at  this  day  to  the  elTect  of  tlic  streets  of  this  city. 
Tliey  are  too  few  and  too  much  defaced  to  attract  the  eye  or 
influence  the  feelingH.     The  charm  which  Venice  still  posses- 
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ses,  and  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  rendered  it  the  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  all  the  painters  of  picturesque  subject^  is 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  period  we 
liavo  now  to  examine,  mingled  with  those  of  the  Honais- 
Bonce. 

This  effect  is  produced  in  two  different  ways.  Tlie  Benais- 
Hanon  palacon  luro  not  moi*e  piotureRquo  in  UiomRolvos  than 
i  ho  club-houses  of  Pall  Mall ;  but  tliey  become  delightful  by 
the  contrast  of  their  severity  and  refinement  with  the  rich  and 
rude  confusion  of  the  sea  life  beneath  them,  and  of  their 
wliite  and  solid  masonry  with  the  green  waves.  Bemove  from 
beneath  them  the  orange  sails  of  the  fishing  boats,  the  black 
gliding  of  the  gondolas,  the  cumbered  decks  and  rough  crews 
of  the  barges  of  traffic,  and  the  fretfulness  of  the  green 
water  along  their  foundations,  and  the  Eenaissance  palaces 
possess  no  more  interest  than  those  of  London  or  Paris.  But 
the  Qothio  palaces  are  picturesque  in  themselves,  and  wield 
over  us  an  independent  power.  Sea  and  sky,  and  every  other 
accessory  might  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  still  they 
would  be  beautiful  and  strange.  They  are  not  less  striking 
in  the  loneliest  streets  of  Padua  and  Vicenza  (where  many 
were  built  during  the  period  of  the  Venetian  authoriiy  in 
tliose  cities)  than  in  the  most  crowded  thoronghfiures  of  Yen- 
ice  itself ;  and  if  they  could  be  transported  into  the  midst  of 
London,  they  would  still  not  altogether  lose  their  power  over 
the  feelinga 

§  II.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  in  the  perpetual  attractive- 
ness of  all  pictures,  however  poor  in  skill,  which  have  taken 
for  their  subject  the  principal  of  these  Gothic  buildings,  the 
Ducal  Palace.  In  spite  of  all  architectural  theories  and  teach- 
ings, the  paintings  of  this  building  are  always  felt  to  be  de- 
lightful ;  we  cannot  be  wearied  by  them,  though  often  sorely 
tried  ;  but  we  are  not  put  to  the  same  trial  in  the  case  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Benaissance.  They  are  never  drawn  singly,  or 
as  the  principal  subject^  nor  can  they  be.  The  building  which 
faces  the  Ducal  Palace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazzetta  is 
celebrated  among  architects,  but  it  is  not  familiar  to  our  eyes ; 
it  is  painted  only  incidentally,  for  the  completion,  not  the 
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Bubject^  of  a  Venetian  scene ;  and  even  the  Renaissance  ar- 
cades of  St.  Mark's  Place,  tliougk  frequently  painted,  are  al- 
ways treated  as  a  mere  avenue  to  its  Byzantine  church  and 
colossal  tower.  And  the  Ducal  Palace  itself  owes  the  peculiar 
charm  which  we  have  hitherto  felt,  not  so  much  to  its  greater 
size  as  compared  with  other  Gothic  buildings,  or  nobler  de- 
sign (for  it  never  yet  has  been  rightly  di*awn),  as  to  its  com- 
l)arative  isolation.  The  other  Gothic  structures  arc  as  much 
injured  by  the  continual  juxtaposition  of  the  .  Eenaissauoo 
palaces,  as  the  latter  are  aided  by  it ;  they  exhaust  tlioir  own 
life  by  breaiiiing  it  into  the  lloniussuuco  cokbioss :  but  tbo 
Ducal  Palace  stands  comparatively  alone,  and  fully  expresses 
the  Gk>thic  power. 

§  m.  And  it  is  just  that  it  should  be  so  seen,  for  it  is  the 
original  of  nearly  all  the  rest  It  is  not  the  elaborate  and 
more  studied  dovelojjoniont  of  a  national  stylo,  but  the  grout 
and  sudden  invention  of  one  man,  instantly  forming  a  national 
style,  and  becoming  the  model  for  the  imitation  of  every 
architect  in  Venice  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  was  the  de- 
termination of  this  one  fact  which  occupied  me  the  gi*eater 
pai*t  of  the  time  I  spent  in  Venice.  It  had  always  appeared 
to  me  most  strange  that  there  should  be  in  no  poi't  of  the 
city  any  incipient  or  imperfect  tj'pes  of  tlie  form  of  the  Ducid 
Palace ;  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  so  mighty  a  building 
had  been  the  conception  of  one  man,  not  only  in  disposition 
and  detail,  but  in  style  ;  and  yet  impossible,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  but  that  some  early  examples  of  approximate 
Gbthic  foim  must  exist  There  is  not  one.  The  palaces 
built  between  the  final  cessation  of  the  Byzantine  stylo, 
about  1300,  and  the  date  of  the  Ducal  Palace  (1320-1350), 
are  all  completely  distinct  in  character,  so  distinct  that  I 
at  iii-st  intondud  tho  tuutount  of  thoin  U)  fonii  w  HupuruU) 
Hodioh  of  (his  Yolmuu ;  and  lliuru  in  lilundly  va  InuiHilioiuil 
form  botwoon  Ihoni  and  tho  porfoclion  of  tlio  Ducul  Puliico. 
Every  Gothic  building  in  Venice  whicli  resembles  the  Litter  is 
u  copy  of  it.  I  do  not  mouii  that  thcru  was  no  (jotliic  in 
Venice  before  tlie  Ducal  Palace,  but  that  the  luodo  of  its  ai>- 
pliciition  to  domestic  oichitccturo  had  not  been  determined. 
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Tlio  real  root  ut  the  Daotl  Palace  is  the  apse  of  tlie  church  of 
the  Frari.  The  traceries  of  that  apse,  though  earlier  and 
ruder  in  workmanship,  are  nearly  the  same  in  mouldings,  and 
precisely  the  same  in  treatment  (especially  in  the  placing  of 
the  lions'  heads),  as  those  of  the  great  Ducal  Arcade  ;  and 
Die  oiiginnUty  of  thought  in  the  architect  of  the  Duoal  Palnce 
niiiFista  in  his  liaviiig  mlnptod  thow  tmcnnos,  in  n  luoro 
higliljp  developed  and  finished  form,  to  civil  uses.  In  tbo 
npse  of  the  church  they  form  narrow  and  (all  window  lights, 
somewhat  m<n:e  masdve  than  those  of  Nortliem  Gothic,  but 
similar  in  application :  the  thing  to  be  done  -was  to  adapt 
these  traceries  to  the  forms  of  domestic  building  necessitoted 
by  natjona!  usage.  The  early  palaces  consisted,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  arcades  sustaining  walls  faced  with  marble,  ralhor 
broad  and  long  tlian  elevated.  This  form  was  kept  for  the 
Ducal  Fahu» ;  but  iustead  of  round  arches  from  shaft  to  shaft, 
the  Frari  traceries  were  substituted,  with  two  essential  modi- 
fioationa  Besides  being 
enormously  increased  In 
scale  and  thickness,  that 
they  might  better  bear  the 
superincumbent  weight,  the 
)]tiatrofoil,  which  in  the 
Fmri  windows  iit  above  tlie 
arch,  aa  at  a,  Fig.  XXI.,  won, 
in  the  Ducol  Palace,  put  be- 
tween the  arches,  as  at  6  ; 

the  main  reason  for  this  alteration  being  that  the  bearing 
power  of  the  arches,  which  was  now  to  be  trusted  with  the 
weight  of  a  wall  forty  feet  high,*  was  thus  thrown  between  the 
quatrefoils,  instead  of  under  them,  and  thereby  applied  at  far 
better  advantage.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  were  changed.  In  tlie  Frari  (as  often  also  in  St  John 
and  St  Pnurs)  the  ti-acory  is  formed  of  two  simple  cross  bars  or 
slalra  of  stono,  pierced  into  Uie  requisite  forms,  nnd  sopnmtod 

■  88  fL  2  Id.,  without  lU  Miniloa,  whteb  U  10  liialiM  dMp,  and  ns- 
taJDB  pionwlM  of  lions  7  feet  high.     I  wu  flnablsl  to  gst  th« 
h;  a  ■okSoldlng  enotad  lu  1891  to  repair  the  froDt 
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l>y  a  horiionU  Joinli  JQii  on  ft  lefd  with  the  lowatt  eiMp  of  Ilia 
qaatrefoil%  m  ieen  in  Fig.  XXL»  a.    Bat  at  the  ]>ooil  Bdaoo 

the  horiiontid  joint  it  in  the  oentre  of  tlio 

Xqnatrefoil%  and  two  others  are  introdoood 
beneath  it  at  right  angles  to  the  ran  of  tlio 
mouldings^  as  seen  in  lig.  XXL»  6.*  The 
Dncal  PAlaee  builder  was  sternly  lesoliita 
in  osnyiug  ont  this  rule  of  masoniy.  b 
the  traoeries  of  the  hurge  upper  window^ 
where  the  ensps  are  ont  through  as  in  the 
quatrefoil  Fig.  XXH,  the  lower  ouq>  is  left 
partly  solid,  as  at  o,  merely  that  the  joinla 
6  may  have  its  right  place  and  diieotion. 
§  IV.  The  asoertsining  the  formation  of  the  Duoal  Fidaoe 
traceries  from  those  of  the  Frari,  and  its  priority  to  all  other 
buildings  which  resemble  it  in  Yenioo,  rewanled  me  for  a 
great  deol  of  uninteresting  labor  in  the  examination  of  mould- 
ings and  other  minor  features  of  the  Gbthio  palace^  in  whieh* 
akme  the  internal  evidence  of  their  date  was  to  be  discovered, 
there  being  no  historicid  records  whatever  respecting  them. 
But  the  acoonmlation  of  detaili  on  which  the  complete  proof 
of  the  fiiot  depend^  could  not  either  l>e  brought  within  the 
compass  of  this  volume,  or  be  made  in  niiywiae  iiitorosting  to 
the  general  reader.  I  shall  tberefora,  wiUiout  involving  my- 
self in  any  discussion,  give  a  brief  account  of  the  develops- 
ment  of  Gothic  design  in  Venice,  as  I  believe  it  to  have  taltan 
place.  I  shall  possibly  be  able  at  some  future  period  so  to 
compress  the  evidence  on  which  my  conviction  rests,  as  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  public,  while,  in  the  meantime, 
some  of  the  more  essential  points  of  it  are  thrown  together  in 
the  Appendix,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Ducal  IVdace  given  in 
tlio  next  diapter. 

§  Y.  Acconliiig,  then,  to  the  statoraent  just  made,  the 
Ootliio  architecture  of  Venice  is  divided  into  two  great  periods : 
one,  in  which,  while  various  irregular  Gothic  tendencies  are 

*  I  believe  the  necesBarjr  upper  joint  is  vertical,  through  the  upper* 
most  lobe  of  the  quatrefoil,  as  in  4he  figure ;  but  I  have  lost  my  memo- 
randum of  this  joint 
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exhibited,  no  consisieni  type  of  domesfcio  building  was  de- 
veloped ;  the  other,  in  which  a  formed  and  consistent  school 
of  domestic  architecture  resulted  from  the  direct  imitation  of 
tlie  great  design  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  We  must  deal  with 
these  two  periods  separately;  the  first  of  them  being  that 
which  has  been  often  above  alluded  to,  tmder  the  name  of  the 
transitional  period. 

We  shaU  consider  in  succession  the  general  form,  the  win- 
dows, doors,  balconies,  and  parapets,  of  the  Gothic  palaces 
belonging  to  each  of  these  perioda 

§  VL  First     General  Form. 

We  have  s^en  that  the  wrecks  of  the  Byzantine  palaces  con- 
sisted merely  of  upper  and  lower  arcades  surrounding  cortiles ; 
the  disposition  of  the  interiora  being  now  entirely  changed, 
and  their  original  condition  untraceable.  The  ontnincos  to 
these  early  buildings  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  largo  cir- 
cular arches,  the  central  features  of  their  continuous  arcades : 
they  do  not  present  us  with  definitely  sepai*ated  windows  and 
doora 

But  a  great  change  takes  place  in  the  Gothic  period. 
These  long  arcades  break,  as  it  were,  into  pieces,  and  coagu- 
L'lte  into  central  nnd  lateral  windows,  and  small  arched  doors, 
pierced  in  great  surfaces  of  brick  wolL  The  sea  story  of  a 
Byzantine  palace  consists  of  seven,  nine,  or  more  arches  in  a 
continuous  line ;  but  the  sea  story  of  a  Gothic  palace  consists 
of  a  door  and  one  or  two  windows  on  each  side,  as  in  a  mod- 
em house.  The  firat  story  of  a  Byzantine  palace  consists  of, 
]>erhaps,  eighteen  or  twenty  arches,  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  house  to  the  other*;  the  first  story  of  a  Gk)thic  palace  con- 
sists of  a  window  of  four  or  five  lights  in  the  centre,  and  one 
or  two  single  windows  on  each  side.  The  geim,  however,  of 
the  Gbthic  arrangement  is  already  found  in  the  Byzantine, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arcades,  though  continuous,  ore 
always  composed  of  a  central  mass  and  two  wings  of  smaller 
arclies.  The  central  group  becomes  the  door  or  the  middlo 
light  of  the  Gothic  palace,  and  the  wings  break  into  its  lateral 
windows. 

§  VII.  But  the  most  essential  difference  in  the  entire  ar- 
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rongement^  is  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  conception  which  regit* 
lated  Byzantine  composition.  How  subtle  the  sense  of  grada- 
tion wliicli  disposed  the  magnitudes  of  the  early  palaces  we 
hiivo  seen  already,  but  I  have  not  liitliorto  noticed  that  the 
Byziiutiuo  work  was  ceutitUized  in  its  ornamentation  as  much 
OS  in  its  proportion&  Not  only  were  the  lateral  capitals  and 
arcliivolts  kept  comparatively  plain,  while  the  central  ones 
were  sculptui*ed,  but  the  midmost  piece  of  sculpture,  what- 
ever it  might  be, — capital,  inlaid  circle,  or  architrave, — was 
always  made  superior  to  the  rest  In  theFondaco  de'  Turohi, 
for  instance,  the  midmost  capital  of  the  upper  arcade  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  group,  larger  and  more  studied  than  all  the 
rest ;  and  the  lateral  ones  are  so  disposed  as  to  answer  each 
other  on  the  opposite  sides,  thus»  a  being  put  for  the  central  one, 

FSBOAOBSF, 

a  sudden  break  of  the  system  beiiig  admitted  in  one  unique 
capital  at  the  extremity  of  the  series 

§  vm.  Now,  long  after  the  Byzantine  arcades  had  been  con- 
tracted into  windows,  this  system  of  centralization  was  more 
or  less  maintained  ;  and  in  all  the  early  groups  of  windows  of 
live  lights  the  midmost  capital  is  different  from  the  two  on 
each  side  of  it,  which  always  correspond.  So  strictly  is  tliis 
the  case,  that  whenever  the  capitals  of  any  gi*oup  of  windows 
are  not  centralized  in  this  manner,  but  are  either  entirely  like 
each  other,  or  all  different,  so  as  to  show  no  correspondence, 
it  is  a  certain  proof,  even  if  no  other  should  exist,  of  the  com- 
2)arative  lateness  of  the  building. 

In  every  group  of  windows  in  Venice  which  I  was  able  to 
oxnmiiio,  and  which  were  centralized  in  this  manner,  I  found 
(>\  idonco  in  ihoir  mouldings  of  thoir  being  nnltrior  to  Iho 
Diicjil  hiliujo.  TliJit  pulaco  did  away  with  iho  Hnbtlo  propor- 
tion and  centralization  of  the  Byzantine.  Its  arches  are  of 
oqnid  width,  and  its  capitals  are  all  dilToront  and  iin<>^roupod  ; 
Homo,  indued,  iiro  lai'gor  than  the  rest,  but  this  is  not  for  iho 
sake  of  proportion,  only  for  particular  service  when  more 
weight  is  to  be  borne.     But,  among  other  evidences  of  the 
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early  date  of  the  sea  £a9ade  of  that  building,  is  one  subtle  and 
delicate  concession  to  the  system  of  centralization  which  is 
finally  closed.  The  capitals  of  the  upper  arcade  are,  as  I  said, 
all  diSereut,  and  show  no  arranged  coii*e8pondence  with  each 
other ;  but  the  central  one  is  of  pure  Parian  marble,  while  all 
the  others  are  of  Istrian  stond. 

Tlio  bold  decoration  of  the  oentrnl  window  and  balcony 
above,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  only  a  jieculiar  expression  of 
the  principality  of  the  central  window,  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  Gk>thic  period  not  less  Uion  of  the  Byzantine.  In 
the  private  palaces  the  central  windows  become  of  impor- 
tance by  their  number  of  lights ;  in  the  Ducal  Palace  such  an 
arrangement  was,  for  various  reasons,  inconvenient^  and  the 
central  window,  which,  so  for  from  being  more  important 
than  the  others,  is  every  way  inferior  in  design  to  the  two  at 
the  eastern  exti'omity  of  the  fayade,  was  nevertheless  made 
the  leading  feature  by  its  noble  canopy  and  balcony. 

§  IX.  Such^beiHg  the  principal  differences  in  the  genei*al 
conception  of  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  palaces,  the  particu- 
lars in  the  treatment  of  the  latter  are  easily  stated.  The  mar- 
ble facings  are  gradually  removed  from  tlie  walls  ;  and  the 
bore  biick  either  stands  forth  confessed  boldly,  contrasted 
with  Uio  marble  shafts  and  archivolU  of  tlio  windows,  or  it  in 
covered  wiOi  stucco  painted  in  frosco,  of  which  more  here- 
after. The  Ducal  Palace,  as  in  all  other  respects,  is  an  exact 
expression  of  the  middle  point  in  the  change.  It  still  retains 
marble  facing ;  but  instead  of  being  disposed  in  slabs  as  in 
the  Byzantine  times,  it  is  applied  in  solid  bricks  or  blocks  of 
marble,  11^  inches  long,  by  G  inches  high. 

The  stories  of  the  Gk>thic  palaces  ore  divided  by  string 
courses,  considerably  bolder  in  projection  than  those  of  the 
Byzantines,  and  more  highly  decorated  ;  and  while  the  angles 
of  the  Byzantine  palaces  are  quite  sharp  and  pure,  those  of 
the  Gothic  palaces  are  wrought  into  a  chamfer,  filled  by  small 
twisted  shafts  which  have  capitals  under  the  cornice  of  each 
story. 

§  X.  These  capitals  are  Uttle  observed  in  the  general  effect, 
but  the  shafts  are  of  essential  impoi*tance  in  giving  an  aspect 
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of  firmneBa  to  the  angle  ;  a  point  of  peculiai*  necessity  in  Ten- 
ice,  whei*e,  owing  to  the  various  couvoIuUous  of  the  canala^ 
the  angles  of  the  palaces  are  not  only  frequent^  but  oftou  neo- 
cssAvily  acidc,  every  inch  of  gi*ouud  being  valuable.    In  othor 
cities,  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  assumuce  of  stability  con 
always  be  secured  by  the  use  of  massy  stones,  as  in  the  fort- 
ress palaces  of  Florence  ;  but  it  must  have  been  always  de- 
sirable at  Venice  to  build  as  lightly  as  possible,  in  conse- 
quence of   the  comparative   insecurity  of  the  foundations. 
The  early  palaces  were,  as  we  have  seen,  perfect  models  of 
grace  and  lightness,  and  the  Gothic,  which  followed,  though 
much  more  massive  in  the  style  of  its  details,  never  admitted 
more  weight  into  its  structure  than  was  absolutely  neceasaiy 
for  its  strength.     Hence,  eveiy  Gothic  palace  has  the  appear- 
ance of  enclosing  as  many  rooms,  and  attaining  as  much 
strength,  as  is  possible,  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  brick 
and  stone.     The  traceries  of  the  windows,  which  in  Northern 
Gothic  only  support  the  glass,  at  Venice  support  the  building  ; 
and  thus  the  greater  pouderousness  of  the  iracerica  is  only  an 
indication  of  the  greater  lightness  of  the  alruciure.    Hence, 
when  the  Renaissance  architects  give  their  opinions  as  to  the 
stabiUty  of  the  Ducal  Palace  when  injured  by  firie,  one  of 
them,  Christoforo  Sorto,  says,  that  ho  thinks  it  by  no  means 
hmdiible  that  the  *'SeroulBsimo  Dominio"  of  the  Venetian 
senate  ''should  live  in  a  palace  built  iu  the  air."*    And 
again,  Andi*ea  della  Valle  says,  that  f  "  the  wall  of  the  saloon 
is  thicker  by  fifteen  inches  than  the  shafts  below  it,  x>i'OJecting 
nine  inches  within,  and  six  without,  standing  aa  if  in  the  air, 
above  the  piazza  ;  I  and  yet  this  wall  is  so  nobly  and  strongly 
knit  together,  that  Biisconi,   though  himself  altogether  de- 
voted to  the  Renaissance  school,  declares  that  the  fire  which 

*  **  Dicii,  cho  non  Iniula  por  alcnn  inododi  inotior  qiiesto  Sorciiissiiuo 
Dominio  iu  tauto  pcricolo  d*  hubitur  uu  palazzo  fubricalo  iu  ariii.*' — 
Ptircri  (II  X  V.  A/'chititti,  con  ULuatrazioni  dcW  AbUilc  GitiitcjtjkJ  Ctuloriti 
(Vouico,  18;W),  p.  1(M. 

f  *'I1  uuiro  dollii  bhIu  v.  piu  groKSo  dollo  oolouiiu  hoU'  uhso  ]iiodi  uuo  o 
onzo  tro,  ut  posto  iu  modo  die  onzu  sei  Bta  conio  iu  muu  sopra  la  plazzii, 
et  onzo  iiove  dentro." — Pareri  di  XV.  Aivhitetti,  p.  47. 

X  (Jumpart)  '^Sovuu  Lamps,"  chap.  iii.  g  7. 
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had  destroyed  the  whole  interior  of  the  palace  had' done  this 
wall  no  more  harm  than  the  bite  of  a  fly  to  an  elephant 
'*  Troyeremo  che  el  danno  cho  ha  patito  queate  muraglio  Bar.i 
ronformo  allu  boccalura  d'  una  mosca  fatta  ad  uii  clcfnnLc."* 

§  XI.  And  so  in  all  the  other  palaces  built  at  the  time,  con- 
Rinnnmto  strength  was  ]oinc<l  with  a  lightness  of  form  and 
spnringnoRfl  of  miiterial  which  rendered  it  ominontly  desirable 
that  the  eye  should  be  convinced,  by  every  possible  expedient, 
of  the  stability  of  the  building  ;  and  these  twisted  pillars  at 
the  angles  are  not  among  the  least  important  means  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  for  they  seem  to  bind  the  walls  together  as  a 
cable  binds  a  chest.  In  the  Ducal  Palace,  where  they  are 
carried  up  the  angle  of  an  unbroken  wall  forty  feet  high,  they 
are  divided  into  portions,  gitulually  diminishing  in  length 
towards  the  top,  by  circular  bands  or  rings,  set  witli  the  nail- 
head  or  dog-tooth  ornament,  vigorously  projecting,  and  giving 
the  column  nearly  the  aspect  of  the  stalk  of  a  reed  ;  its  dimin- 
ishing proportions  being  exactly  arranged  as  they  ai'e  by 
Nature  in  all  jointed  plants.  At  the  top  of  the  palace,  like 
the  wheat-stalk  branching  into  the  e^  of  com,  it  expands 
into  a  small  niche  with  a  pointed  canopy,  which  joins  with  the 
fantastic  parapet  in  at  once  relieving,  and  yet  making  more 
notable  by  its  contrast,  the  weight  of  massy  wall  bolow.  Tho 
armngenicnt  is  seen  in  the  woodcut,  Chap.  VIII. ;  the  angle 
shafts  being  slightly  exaggerated  in  thickness,  together  with 
their  joints,  as  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  been  intel- 
ligible on  so  small  a  scale. 

Tlie  Ducal  Palace  is  peculiar  in  these  niches  at  the  angles, 
Avhich  throughout  the  rest  of  the  city  api>ear  on  churches 
onlj' ;  but  some  may  perhaps  have  been  removed  by  restora- 
tions, together  with  the  parapets  with  which  they  were  associ- 
ated. 

§  xn.  Of  these  roof  parapets  of  Venice,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  that  the  examples  which  remain  difTer  from  those  of 
all  other  cities  of  Italy  in  their  pnrely  ornamental  charactx»r. 
(Chap.  1  §  XII.)  They  are  not  battlements,  proi>erly  so-called  ; 
still  less  machicolated  cornices,  such  as  crown  the  fortress 

^  Pareri,  p.  2t ,  bo  fore  qnoied,  , 
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jmIaom  of  Um  grsMt  mainland  noble* ;  bat  mmij  tAmjAaiVmu 
of  Ui*  light  and  ezovn-like  onuunenta  wliiob  onat  the  mllaof 
the  Anbian  moaqne.  Nor  are  eran  theaa  gaoarallf  naail  on 
tha  main  mUa  of  tlto  palaoea  themadTaa.  Th^  ooonr  oa  tlie 
jDoaal  ndaoa^  m  tha  daw  d'  Oro^  and,  aome  jaara  bao^  vara 
atill  abrnding  on  tha  Pondaoo  da'  Tnnbi ;  bnt  tha  nu^oritj  of 
tha  Qothio  Falaoea  ban  llw  plain  dog4ooth  eonnoa  nndar  tha 
Uled  projecting  roof  {VoL  L  Ohap.  XIV.  g  ir-)  i  uid  ilw 
highly  doooroted  pampet  ia  nnplojrad  only  on  the  tops  of  wulb 
whiob  ■urrumid  oourta  or  g«rd<m%  and  whiob,  without  muih 
daooraUon,  wonld  have  been  utterly  deroid  of  intecHt    Kg. 


XXm  roprosQute,  at  b,  part  of  a  pampot  of  this  kind  wbioh 
auiioimda  the  court-yoi'd  of  a  palace  iu  the  Oallo  del  Bagatin, 
between  Son  Q.  Orisostomo,  and  San  Ganzian  ;  the  whole  ia 
ot  bricJc,  and  the  niouldtaga  peouliarlj  abarp  and  varied ;  the 
lieight  of  each  eeparate  pinnacle  being  about  four  feet,  crown- 
iug  a  wall  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  :  a  piece  of  the  moulding 
wliiiOi  Kiimntndu  Uio  qimtrofoil  iu  givon  liu^r  in  Uio  figtiro  itt 
n,  togvlhcr  with  the  top  ot  tlio  uiuiUl  lu'ch  IkiIuw,  having  Llio 
common  Venetian  dentil  round  it,  and  a  delicate  little  moultl- 
iiig  with  dog-tooth  oi-nameut  to  cany  the  flanlca  of  the  ardt. 
Tlie  moulding  of  tha  brick  is  througliout  sharp  and  beantitul 
in  Uie  highest  degree.  One  of  the  most  cmious  points  about 
it  ia  the  careless  way  iu  which  the  curved  outlines  of  the  pin- 
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nacles  are  cut  into  the  plain  brickwork,  with  no  regard  what- 
ever to  the  places  of  its  jointa  The  weather  of  course  wears 
Iho  bncks  at  tlie  exposed  jointn,  and  jiigs  the  outline  a  little  ; 
but  Uie  work  has  stood,  evidently  from  tiie  fourteenth  century, 
without  sustaining  much  harm. 

{$  xrii.  This  pnrai>nt  may  bo  tAkon  as  a  general  ty|K)  of  the 
Y(¥i//-parapot  of  Yoni(;e  in  the  Gothic  jieiiod  ;  some  l>oing  much 
loss  decorated,  and  others  much  more  richly :  the  most  Ixmu- 
tiful  in  Venice  is  in  the  little  Calle,  opening  on  the  Campo  and 
Traghetto  San  Samuele ;  it  has  delicately  cai*ved  devices  in 
stone  let  into  each  pinnacle. 

The  parapets  of  the  palaces  themselves  were  lighter  and 
more  fantastic,  consisting  of  narrow  lance-like  spires  of  marble, 
set  between  the  broader  pinnacles,  which  were  in  such  cases 
generally  carved  into  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-Us :  the  French 
word  gives  the  reader  the  best  idea  of  the  form,  though  ho 
must  remember  that  this  use  of  the  lily  for  the  parapets  has 
nothing  to  do  with  France,  but  is  tlie  carrying  out  of  the 
Byzantine  system  of  floral  ornamentation,  which  introduced 
the  outline  of  the  lily  everywhere  ;  so  that  I  have  found  it 
convenient  to  call  its  most  beautiful  capitals,  the  lily  capitals 
of  St  Mark'&  But  the  occurrence  of  this  flower,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  usual,  on  the  battlemonts  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
was  the  cause  of  some  curious  political  speculation  in  the  year 
1611,  when  a  piece  of  one  of  these  battlements  was  shaken 
down  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  year.  Sanuto  notes  in 
his  diary  that  "  the  piece  that  fell  was  just  that  which  bore 
the  lily,''  and  records  sundry  sinister  anticipations,  founded 
on  thin  important  omen,  of  impending  danger  to  the  advoi'so 
French  power.  As  there  happens,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  bo 
a  joint  in  the  pinnacles  which  exactly  separates  the  "  part 
which  bears  the  lily  "  from  that  which  is  fastened  to  the  cor- 
nice, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  omen  proved  fallacious. 

§  XIV.  The  decorations  of  the  parapet  were  completed  by 
attaching  gilded  balls  of  metal  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaves 
of  the  lihes,  and  of  Uie  intermediate  spires,  so  as  Uterally  to 
form  for  the  wall  a  diadem  of  silver  touched  upon  the  points 
with  gold ;  the  image  being  rendered  still  more  distinct  in  the 

Vol.  IL— 16 
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Casa  d'  Oro,  by  variAtion  in  the  height  of  the  pinnaclea,  the 
highest  being  in  the  centre  of  the  front 

Very  few  of  these  light  roof  parapets  now  remain  ;  they  ore, 
of  coui*8e,  the  pai't  of  the  building  which  dilapidation  fii-st 
renders  it  necessary  to  remove.  That  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
however,  though  often,  I  doubt  not^  restored,  retains  much  of 
the  ancient  form,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  though  it  has 
no  appearance  from  below  of  being  intended  for  protection, 
but  serves  only,  by  its  extreme  lightness,  to  relieve  the  eye 
when  wearied  by  the  breadth  of  wall  benoatli ;  it  is  neveiiho- 
less  a  most  serviceable  defence  for  any  person  walking  alou|^ 
the  edge  of  the  roof.  It  has  some  appearance  of  insecurity, 
owing  to  the  entii*e  independence  of  the  pieces  of  stone  com- 
posing it^  wliich,  though  of  coui'se  fastened  by  iron,  look  as  if 
they  stood  balanced  on  the  cornice  like  the  pillura  of  Stono- 
hongo  ;  but  I  liuvo  never  heard  of  its  having  been  distiirliotl 
by  anything  short  of  an  earthquake  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  the  gi*eat  earthquake  of  1511,  though  it  much  injured 
the  Gome,  or  battlements  at  the  Casa  d'Oro,  and  threw  down 
several  statues  at  St  Mark's,*  only  shook  one  lily  from  the 
brow  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

§  XV.  Although,  however,  these  light  and  fantastic  forms 
appear  to  have  been  universal  in  the  battlements  meant  pri- 
mai'ily  for  decollation,  there  was  another  condition  of  pai*apet 
altogether  constinicted  for  the  protection  of  x^^i'sons  walking 
on  the  roofs  or  in  the  galleries  of  the  churches,  and  from 
these  more  substantial  and  simple  defences,  the  Balooniks,  to 

*  It  is  a  carious  proof  how  completely,  even  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  tlie  Venetians  had  lost  the  habit  of  reitding  the 
religious  art  of  their  ancient  churches,  that  Sanuto,  describing  thid  in> 
jury,  siiys,  Ihat  **  four  of  the  King»  in  marble  fell  from  thoir  pinuocloH 
above  Iho  front,  at  St  Alurk's  church  ; "  :ind  prusuiitly  afturwurtl^  c<»r- 
rucls  liis  iiiislakc,  an«l  apologises  for  it  tlnis:  **  ThcHO  wore  four  wiiuts, 
JSt.  Constjuitino,  St.  Domctrius,  St.  Goorgo,  ami  St  Tbeodoro,  all  (ilruuk 
sainla.  They  look  like  Kings."  Observe  the  perfect,  because  uninten- 
tional, praise  given  to  the  old  sculptor. 

I  quote  the  passage  from  the  translation  of  these  precious  diaries  of 
Sanuto,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  a  translation  which  I  hope 
will  some  day  become  a  standard  book  in  English  libraries. 
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vrhicli  the  Gothic  imlnccn  owo  linlf  of  lUcir  picturrKqiio  olTcrt, 
were  iuiinei1iat«ly  deiiTed ;  the  bolcouj  being,  in  fnut,  uothiug 
more  than  a  portion  of  Bucli  roof  parapeta  oiiiuiged  ixjund 
n  projcctiiig  wiudow-Bill  sustained  on  brackets,  oa  iti  tlio  cen- 
tral example  of  the  annexed  figure.  We  must,  therefore, 
cxFiniino  these  dofonsive  baltutmdcs  nnd  tlio  derivalivo  bitl- 
conios  coiinociitivcly. 

g  svi.  Obvioiislj,  n  pnroi'ot  with  ou  uubrokuu  odgo,  upou 
which  the  arm  loa;  rest  (a  con- 
dition above  noticed.  Vol.  L  p.  ^ 
166,  as  esaeutiol  to  the  proper 
performance  of  its  duty),  oui  bo 
conetructed  only  in  one  of  three 
ways.  It  must  either  be  (1)  of  g 
solid  stone,  docorntod,  if  at  nil, 
by  mere  surface  sculpture,  as  in 
the  uppermost  example  in  Fig. 
XXIV. ;  or  (2)  pierced  into  some 
kind  of  tracery,  as  in  the  second; 
or  (3)  composed  of  small  pillars 
carrying  a  level  bar  of  stone,  as 
in  the  thinl ;  this  lost  condition 
Iwing,  in  a  disnoBod  and  swollen 
furiii,  bimiliiir  Ui  im  in  tlio  bolus- 
ti-odes  of  our  biidges.* 

g  zvii.  (1.)  Of  these  three 
kinds,  the  first,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  pulpit  at  Torcello 
and  in  the  nave  of  St.  Mark's,  ""'  ~-"- 

whence  the  uppermost  example  is  token,  is  beautiful  when 
sculpture  BO  rich  can  be  employed  upon  it ;  but  it  is  liable  to 
objection,  first,  because  it  is  heavy  aud  unlike  a  parapet  when 
seen  from  below  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  inconvenient  in 
use.  Thn  position  of  leaning  over  a  balcony  becomes  ci-niniieil 
and  painful  if  long  continued,  unless  tlio  foot  <'jii)  bn  some- 
times advanced  beneath  the  ledge  on  which  tlic  ami  loans,  io. 
between  the  balusters  or  traceries,  which  of  oourse  cannot  be 
*  I  un  not  sp«aklDg  hare  of  Iron  balooniei.    See  below,  %  xxu. 
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d(ma  in  ihe  ■olid  psn^t :  UiailsomonagrMaUetobaAfals 
to  ue  p«riull7  down  tlirou|^  the  penetiatiou^  than  to  be 
obligod  to  lean  Car  orer  the  edge.  The  eolid  panpat  ma 
Eara^  naad  in  Vanioe  after  Ute  earlier  agea. 

K  xmL  (S.)  The  Tmoeried  Parapet  ia  ohiefljr  need  in  tlte 
Oothia  of  the  North,  from  wUioh  the  abora  exanpb^  in  Um 
OaM  Oontarini  Fann,  ia  direoti;  derived.  It  u,  when  wall 
j—'gnWi^  the  rioheat  and  moat  beantifnl  of  all  focnu,  ancl 
VMOj  vi  the  beat  boildinga  of  SVanoe  and  Qermanr  are  d»- 
pandent  tat  half  their  effoet  npon  it ;  its  onlj  &ult  being  « 
alight  tendan^r  to  fantaah'niam.  Itwaa  nerer  banklf  reoemd 
in  Yenioe,  irtiere  tba  arobiteoU  bad  nnfortunatelj  ratomed  to 
the  ltiiiiii«aiiiiii  forma  bef6re  the  flamboyant  paiapeta  ««• 
tolly  deretoped  in  the  North  ;  but,  in  the  eariy  alags  of  th* 
ItenaiHaooe,  a  kind  of  piansed  parapet  ma  emplojotl,  {oondad 
on  the  old  Bjmutiue  interwoTOn  traoerios ;  that  ia  to  a^,  tho 
alab  of  atone  waa  pieroed  here  and  there  with  holoa,  and  than 
an  iatarworen  pattam  traced  on  the  anrtaoe  ronnd  Uiem.  nia 
dillbrenoa  in  Byatem  will  be  nndea^ 
I  atood  in  a  moment  hj  oompating 
\  the  nppermoat  exompla  in  the  flg- 
ura  at  the  aide,  which  ia  a  Northern 
.  parapet  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Abbeville,  with  the  loweat,  from  a 
aeoret  oliamber  in  the  CaaaFoaoarL 
.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Venetian 
one  ia  far  more  simple  and  aavere^ 
'  yet  aingnlarlj  piquant,  the  blank 
penetrationa  telling  abarply  on  the 
plain  brood  aur&ce.  For  inferior 
in  beantj-,  it  bos  yet  one  point  of 
Buperioiity  to  tlrnt  of  Abbovillo, 
tlut  it  proclaiiiiH  itsolf  more  dofl* 
nitfily  to  l>6  Btone,  TLe  otlier  boa 
ruther  tlie  took  of  lace. 
The  interraediate  figure  is  a  panel  of  tlio  miviu  Ixdcony  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  and  is  introduced  here  as  being  an  exactly 
transitional  oonditiou  between  the  Noithem  and  TenetiuL 
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tjpe&  It  was  built  when  the  German  Gothic  workmen  were 
exercising  considerable  influence  over  those  in  Venice,  and 
there  was  some  chance  of  the  Noiihem  parapet  introducing 
itself.  It  actually  did  so,  ns  above  shown,  in  the  Casa  Conta- 
rini  Fasan,  but  was  for  the  most  part  stoutly  resisted  atid  kept 
at  bay  by  the  Byzantine  form,  the  lowest  in  the  lust  fij»iiro, 
until  that  form  itself  was  displaced  by  the  common,  vulgiir, 
Renaissance  baluster  ;  a  grievous  loss,  for  the  severe  2>iorccd 
type  was  capable  of  a  variety  as  endless  as  the  fantasticism  of 
our  own  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  ornamentation. 

§  XIX.  (3.)  The  Baluster  Parapet  Long  before  the  idea  of 
ti*acery  had  suggested  itself  to  the  minds,  either  of  Venetian 
or  any  other  architects,  it  had,  of  course,  been  necessaiy  to 
provide  protection  for  galleries,  edges  of  roofs,  kc  ;  and  the 
most  natural  form  in  which  such  protection  could  bo  obtained 
was  that  of  a  hori7x)ntal  bar  or  hand-rail,  sustained  u]>on  short 
shafts  or  balusters,  as  in  Fig.  XXIV.  p.  243.  This  form  was, 
above  all  others,  likely  to  be  adopted  where  variations  of 
Greek  or  Koman  pillared  architecture  were  universal  in  the 
lai'gcr  masses  of  tlie  building ;  the  parapet  became  itself  a 
small  series  of  columns,  with  capitals  and  architraves ;  and 
whether  the  cross-bar  laid  upon  them  should  bo  simply  hori- 
7/)nt4i1,  and  in  contact  with  their  cnpiLals,  or  sustjiuiod  by 
mimic  arches,  round  or  jxiintod,  depended  entirely  on  the 
system  adopted  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  Where  the  large 
arches  were  round,  the  small  balustrade  arches  would  be  so 
likewise  ;  where  those  were  pointed,  these  would  become  so 
in  sympathy  with  them. 

g  XX.  Unfortunately,  wherever  a  balcony  or  parapet  is  used 
in  an  inhabited  house,  it  is,  of  courae,  the  pai*t  of  the  structure 
which  fii*st  suffers  from  dilapidation,  as  well  as  that  of  which 
the  security  is  most  anxiously  cared  for.  The  main  pillars  of 
a  casement  may  stand  for  centuries  unshaken  under  the  steady 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  wall,  but  the  cement  and  vari- 
ous insetting  of  the  balconies  ai*o  sure  to  bo  disturbed  by  the 
iiregulai*  pressures  and  impulses  of  Uio  persons  leaning  on 
them  ;  while,  whatever  extremity  of  decay  may  be  allowed  in 
other  parts  of  the  building,  the  balcony,  as  soon  as  it  seems 
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dimgeniiu^  wiU  asBaredly  be  remoted  or  naiore^  Thaxeadflr 
vill  notk  if  he  oonaidera  thi%  be  snrpirifled  to  hear  tli«^  amongf 
all  the  remnants  of  the  Venetian  domeatic  arbhitectore  of  the 
olevenUi.  twelfth,  mul  thirteenth  oenturioa,  there  ia  not  a  aanglo 
iuatanuo  of  the  original  balooniea  being  jmaenred.  Thepalaoe 
mentioned  below  @  xxzn.),  in  the  piaaca  of  the  Bialto^  ha% 
indeed,  solid  daba  of  atone  between  ita  ahafts^  but  I  eannofc  Xm 
oertain  that  thej  are  of  the  aame  period  ;  if  thej  are,  tlua  is* 
the  only  exiating  example  of  the  form  of  protection  employad 
for  oasementa  during  thia  tranaitional  period,  and  it  oannol  be 
reasoned  from  aa  being  the  general  one. 

§  XXL  It  ia  only,  therefore,  in  the  ehurchea  of  Toroallo^ 
Hnrano^  and  St.  Mark's,  that  the  ancient  forma  of  gallery  de- 
fence may  atill  be  seen.  At  Hnrano,  between  the  pillmi  of 
tlio  apao,  a  iMuuiUfiil  balustnulo  is  ouiployod,  of  whioli  a  singlo 
aruh  is  f(ivoii  in  Uio  IMnte  oi^ijosito,  lig.  4,  willi  iiii  sodion,  fig. 
6. ;  anil  at  Ub  Mark's^  a  noble  rouiul-Hiruliod  panqMb  with 
small  pillars  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  of  Murano^ 
but  ahorter,  and  bound  at  the  anglea  into  groups  of  four  \rf 
the  seipentine  knot  so  often  occurring  in  Lombardio  woi!k» 
runa  round  the  whole  exterior  of  the  lower  story  of  the  ohurbb, 
and  round  great  part  of  its  interior  galleries,  alternating  with 
the  more  fiuitastic  form,  fig.  6.  In  domestic  architecture,  the 
remains  of  the  original  balconies  begin  to  occur  first  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  round  arch  had 
entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the  parapet  consists,  almost  with- 
out exception,  of  a  series  of  small  trefoiled  arches,  cut  boldly 
through  a  bar  of  stone  which  rests  upon  the  shafts^  at  first 
very  simple,  and  generally  adorned  with  a  cross  at  the  point 
of  each  arch,  as  in  fig,  7  in  the  last  Plate,  which  gives  the 
angle  of  such  a  balcony  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  soon  enriched 
into  tlio  beautiful  conditions,  figs.  2  and  3,  and  sustained  on 
Inuckots  formed  of  lions'  heads,  as  soon  in  the  ccutnil  cxiuiiplo 
of  Uioir  oiitiru  oUcct,  ii[<f.  1. 

§  XXII.  In  later  periods,  the  round  arches  return  ;  then  the 
interwoven  Byzantine  form  ;  and  finally,  as  above  noticed,  the 
common  English  or  classical  balustrade ;  of  which,  however, 
exquisite  examples,  for  grace  and  vaiiety  of  outline,  are  found 
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(losigned  in  the  bndcgroun<l8  of  Paul  Voroneae.  I  could 
willingly  follow  out  thia  subject  full;,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ilo  BO  witliout  leaving  Vcuiiio  ;  for  tlie  rJiiof  ctl.y  ol  Kjily,  m 
-  fitr  as  regnrds  tlie  strict  eDbct  of  the  balcony,  is  Verona ;  and 
if  we  were  ouce  to  lose  oui-selves  among  the  eweet  sliadows 
of  ita  lotiriy  strootii,  wliere  tlie  falling  bmnclion  of  the  llowors 
rttroam  like  founbtiiis  through  tlio  pioi-cotl  trocorics  of  tlie  mar- 
ble, there  is  no  saying  whethei'  we  might  soou  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  our  immediate  work.  Yet  before  tearing  the  subject 
of  the  balcony  *  altogether,  I  must  allude,  for  a  moment,  to 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  iron-work  out  of  which  it  is 
frequently  wrought  on  the  mainland  of  Italy — never  in  Ven- 
ice. The  iron  is  always  wrought,  not  coat,  beaten  first  into 
thin  leaves,  and  then  cut  either  into  strips  or  bands,  two,  or 
throo  inches  broad,  which  ore  bent  into  vaiious  curves  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  balcony,  or  else  into  actual  leafage,  sweeping 
and  free,  Uke  the  leaves  of  nature,  with  which  it  is  richly  dec- 
orated. There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  design,  no  limit  to 
tlie  Ughtnees  and  flow  of  the  forms,  which  the  workman  con 
produce  out  of  iron  treated  in  this  manner  ;  and  it  is  very 
nearly  as  impossible  for  any  metal-work,  so  handled,  to  be 
poor,  or  ignoble  in  effect,  as  it  is  for  cnst  metal-work  to  be 
otherwise. 

g  XXIII.  We  linve  next  to  examine  tliose  features  of  tho 
Gothic  palaces  in  which  the  transitions  of  their  arcbiteoture 
ore  most  distinctly  traceable  ;  namely,  the  arches  of  the  win- 
dows and  doors. 

It  has  already  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  Gothic  style 
had  formed  itself  completely  on  the  miunland,  while  the 
Byzantines  still  retained  tlieir  influence  at  Venice  ;  and  tliat 
the  history  of  eai-ly  Venetian  Oothio  is  therefore  not  that  of 
a  school  taking  new  forms  iudependently  of  external  influence, 
but  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Byzantine  manner  with 
a  contempornry  style  quite  aa  jierfectly  organi7*il  ns  itself,  and 
fur  inuro  ciicrgotic.  And  thin  struggle  ia  exhibited  partly  in 
the  gradual  change  of  the  Byzantine  architecture  into  other 

*  Some  deUils  T«ip«atiiif!  llie  nieeliiuiicftl  atruotura  of  th*  VauetUn 
bftloouj  Kre  gtrsu  In  the  flual  Appendix. 
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forma,  and  partly  by  isolated  examples  of  genuine  (Sothio 
taken  prisoner,  as  it  were,  in  the  contest ;  or  rather  entangled 
among  the  enemy's  forces,  and  maintaining  their  ground  till 
Uibir  friends  caiiio  up  to  sustain  thcui.  Lot  us  first  follow  the 
steps  of  the  giiulual  change,  and  then  give  some  brief  aocouiii 
of  the  various  advanced  guards  and  forlorn  hopes  of  the 
Qothio  attacking  force. 

§  XXIV.  The  uppermost  shaded  series  of  six  forms  of  win- 
dows in  Plate  XIV.,  opposite,  represents,  at  a  glance,  the  modi- 
fications of  tliis  feature  in  Venetian  palaces,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteentli  centuiy.  Fig.  1  is  Byzantine,  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries ;  figs.  2  and  8  transitional,  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  early  fourteenth  centuries;  figs.  4  and  5  pure 
Qothio  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  ;  and 
fig.  G  late  Ootliic,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  distinguished  by 
its  added  fiuiaL  Fig.  4  is  the  longest-lived  of  all  these  forms  : 
it  occurs  first  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and,  sustaining  modi- 
fications only  in  its  mouldings,  is  found  also  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth. 

I  shall  call  these  the  six  orders  *  of  Venetian  windows,  and 
when  I  speak  of  a  window  of  the  fourth,  second,  or  sixth 
order,  the  reader  will  only  have  to  refer  to  the  numerals  at  the 
top  of  Phite  XIV. 

Thou  tlio  Hories  below  shows  the  priucijNil  forms  found  in 
each  period,  belonging  to  each  several  order  ;  except  1  6  to  1 
c,  and  tlio  two  lower  series,  numbered  7  to  IG,  which  are  types 
of  Venetian  doors. 

*  I  found  it  oonyenient  in  mj  own  memoranda  to  ezprets  them  timplj 
as  fourths,  seconds,  &o.  But  '*  order*'  is  an 'excellent  word  for  anj 
known  group  of  forms,  whether  of  windows,  capitals,  bases,  mouldings, 
or  anjr  other  architectural  feature,  provided  always  that  it  be  not  under- 
Htood  ill  any  wise  to  imply  ])eeniineiic6  or  isolation  in  these  groups. 
Tlius  1  iiiuy  rutioiiiilly  ttpoiilc  uf  the  bixorduni  of  Yunuliun  windows,  pro- 
vided I  am  ready  to  allow  a  Frencli  arcliitect  to  speak  of  the  six  or 
8UV0II,  or  niglit,  or  aovoiity  or  eiglity,  ordorH  of  Normiiii  windows,  if  so 
many  aru  «lihtiii,i(iiiblial)lu  ;  and  uo  alMO  wo  may  rationally  Hi>oak,  for  thu 
ttake  of  intulligibility,  of  the  llvo  ordoni  of  (Jreok  ]>illart),  provided  only 
we  understand  that  there  may  be  five  millions  of  orders  as  good  or  bet* 
ter,  of  pillars  not  CJreek. 
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Plate  XIV. — The  Orders  op  Venetian  Arches. 
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g  xn.  We  shflll  now  be  able,  witliout  nn^  difficult;,  to  fol< 
low  the  cotuBe  of  tranution,  begmning  with  the  first  order, 
■  1  and  1  a,  in  the  second  row.  The  liorsA-shoe  arch,  1  fr,  is  the 
door-head  common);  associated  with  it,  and  the  other  three  in 
the  saine  row  occnr  in  St.  Uark's  exoluaivel;  ;  1  c  being  used 
in  the  nave,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  appearance  of  lightness 
to  its  great  lateral  arcades,  which  at  first  Ute  spectator  sup- 
poses to  be  round-arched,  but  he  is  struck  b;  a  peculiar  grace 
and  elasticity  in  tlie  curvet  for  which  he  is  unable  to  accunnl^ 
until  be  ascends  into  the  galleries  whence  the  true  form  of 
the  arch  is  discernible.  The  other  two — 1  d,  from  Uie  door  of 
the  southern  transept,  and  1  c,  from  that  of  tljp  treasury, — 
fflifficiently  represent  a  group  of  fiuitastio  forms  derived  from 
the  Arabs,  and  of  whii-h  the  exquisite  decoration  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  8L  Mark's.  Their  form  is  indeed 
permitted  merely  to  obtain  more  fantasy  in  the  curves  of  Uiis 
deooiation.*  The  resder  csn  see  in  a  moment,  tliat^  as  pieces 
of  masonry,  or  bearing  arches,  they  are  infirm  or  useless,  and 
tbei-efoi-e  never  could  be  employed  in  any  building  in  which 
dignity  of  structure  was  the  primal  object  It  is  just  because 
structure  is  not  the  primnl  object  in  8L  Mark's,  because  it  lias 
no  severe  weights  to  bear,  and  much  loveliness  of  marble  anil 
sculpture  to  exhibit,  Uiat  they  ore  therein  nllownble.  They 
are  of  course,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  buUt  of  hriclc  and 
faced  with  marble,  and  tlieir  inner  mosonrj',  which  must  be 
very  ingenious,  is  therefore  not  discernible.  They  have  set- 
tled a  little,  as  might  hi^e  been  expected,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  there  is  in  every  one  of  them,  eicept  the  upi-ight  arch 
of  the  treasury,  n  small  fissure  across  tiie  marble  ol  the  flanks, 
g  XXVI.  Tliough,  however,  the  Venetian  builders  adopted 
these  Arabian  forms  of  arch  where  grace  of  omamentatiou 
was  their  only  purpose,  ttiey  saw  that  such  arrangements  were 
unfit  for  ordinary  work  ;  and  there  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  in 
Venice,  of  their  having  used  any  of  them  for  n  dwelling-house 
in  the  truly  Byeantine  period.  But  bo  soon  as  the  Qothic  in- 
fluence began  to  be  felt,  and  the  pointed  arch  forced  itself 
"  Or  In  th«lr  own  oarret  ;  u,  on  ■  Hmall  aoila,  tn  tlie  bnhiitnuta  llg. 
0,  PIbUXUL,  ftbove. 
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upon  them,  their  first  concessLon  to  its  attack  iru  the  adop- 
tioD,  in  preference  to  the  round  arch,  of  the  form  3  a  {Plate 
XIV.,  above) ;  the  point  of  the  Oothio  arch  forcing  itaeU  up^  . 
OS  it  were,  through  the  top  of  the  semioirole  Trfaicb  it  was  soon 
to  supersede. 

§  uviL  Tlie  woodcut.  Fig.  XXYL,  representa  the  door  and 
two  of  the  lateral  windows  of  a  house  in  the  Corte  del 
Bemer,  facing  the  Grand  Caoal,  in  the  parish  of  Uis  Apoa- 
toll  It  is  remarkable  as  having  its  great  entrance  on  the  fitsi 
floor,  ftttoinoil  by  a  l)old  flight  of  steps,  siistiiined  on  pure 
poiiUed  arclies  wrought  in  brick.    I  cannot  toll  if  tlioM  uoIms 


ore  contempomry  witli  the  building,  tliough  it  must  alivays 
have  liad  im  access  of  the  kind.  Tlie  rent  of  ihi  aspect  is 
Byzantine,  except  only  that  the  rich  eAilptiires  of  ib  oi-chivolt 
show  in  combats  of  animals,  beneath  the  soffit,  a  beginning  of 
the  Qothic  fire  and  energy.  The  inoiihling  of  its  plinth  in  of 
a  Qothic  profile,*  and  tlie  wiudowu  ai'e  pointed,  not  with  a  1*^' 
vei-sed  curve,  but  in  a  pure  strniglit  gablo,  very  curiously  con- 
trusted  with  the  delicate  bending  of  the  pieces  of  marble 
iinnor  cut  for  the  t>houldei-B  of  each  arch.  There  is  a  t"'o- 
hghted  window,  eiicli  aa  thiit  seen  in  the  vignette,  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  siiKtjiinud  iit  the  cuiitru  by  a  bosket- workci I 


■  For  all  dtfUItu  of  lliis  kind,  thu 
l>endix  iu  Vol.  III. 
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B^'zontino  capitAl :  tb«  mode  of  coveriog  tbe  brick  nrcUWoIt 
with  marble,  botli  in  the  windows  and  doorway,  is  precisely 
like  that  of  the  true  Byzantine  palaces. 

§  zxvm.  Bnt  as,  even  on  a  Bmall  scale,  these  arches  are 
weak,  if  executed  in  brickwork,  the  appearance  of  this  sharp 
point  in  tlio  outline  wnn  mplilly  nccoinprtuic<l 
bynXiruiillel  change  in  the  iriothod  of  huildiui;; 
mill  iiistcnd  ot  coiistnicUng  tlio  nrcli  of  brick  _; 
and  coating  it  with  marble,  the  builders  formed  = 
it  of  three  pieces  of  hewn  stone  inserted  inT 
the  wall,  as  in  Fig.  XXVIl  Not,  however,  at~ 
first  in  this  perfect  form.  The  endeavor  to 
reconcile  tlie  grace  of  tbe  reversed  arch  with  the  strength 
of  tbe  round  one,  and  still  to  build  in  brick,  ended  at  first 
in  conditions  such  as  that  represented  at  a.  Fig.  XXVIU, 


a  rin.  XXVIII. 

which  is  a  window  in  the  CaUe  del  Piator,  close  to  the 
church  of  the  Apoetoli,  a  very  interesting  nnd  perfect  ex- 
ample. Hero,  olwcrvo,  ttiu  |>onr  round  nroh  is  slill  kept  to  ilo 
all  the  hard  work,  and  the  fantastio  ogee  takes  its  pleasure 
above,  in  the  form  of  a  moulding  merely,  a  chain  of  bricks 
cast  to  tbe  required  curra  And  this  condition,  translated  into 
stone-work,  becomes  a  window  of  the  second  order  (ft.  Fig, 
XXVni,  or  2,  in  Pkile  XIV.) ;  a  form  perfectly  strong  and 
wmcnnbh',  nnd  iif  iuinioiiHO  iiiipnrhuico  in  the  tnuisiUoiial 
architecture  of  Venice. 

g  XXIX.  At  h,  Fig.  XXVHL,  ns  above,  is  given  one  of  the 
earliest  and  simplest  occurrences  of  the  second  order  window 
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(in  %  doulda  groap,  enetlylilM  the  bride  tvuuiUoiial  Idvm  d^ 
from  a  moit  imporfawt  frRgment  of  %  defiioed  hoow  in  tha 
Snlinada  San  lio^  doie  to  the  Msroaria.  It  is  Maodntod 
with  a  line  poinUkl  hriok  arob,  indiqmtably  of  contenipormy 
worik,  towufda  the  doee  of  tlie  thirteenth  oentoiy,  and  ii 
ia  diown  to  be  hter  than  the  previona  exiunple^  a,  bj  f-ho 
greater  defelopement  of  ita  monldinge.  The  anshindt  pro- 
file^  indeed,  ie  the  nmpler  of  tlie  two^  not  having  the  aub- 

ardi;  aa  in  the  briok  example  ;  but  the  other 

tl  monldinge  are  far  more  devdoped.     Flg^ 

I  TfXIX.  ehowa  at  1  the  ardi  profile^  at  S  ibm 

I  ei^td  profiles,  at  8  the  beaio-idinth  prollIea» 

of  eadi  window,  a  and  b, 

S  zzx.  Bat  the  eeoond  order  window  aocm 
attained  nobler  developement  At  onoa 
dmplo,  graoof 111,  and  atrong^  it  waa  reedfocl 
r~^  into  all  the  arohitectare  of  the  period,  and 
h  there  ia  hardly  a  atreet  in  Venioewiiididoea 
\  .  not  exhibit  some  important  remaina  of  pel- 
\  aoea  built  with  thia  form  of  window  in  many 
I  atorien^  andinnumeronagnmpai.  Themoafc 
J  extensiye  and  perfect  ia  ope  upon  the  Grand 
Cl  Cand  in  the  purish  of  the  Apoatoli,  near  the 
Ridio,  covered  with  rich  decoration,  in  the 
Byzantine  manner,  between  the  windowa  of 
ita  firat  atory ;  but  not  completely  diarao- 
teriatic  of  the  trandtiond  period,  becaoae 
atiU  retaining  the  dentil  in  tiie  arch  mould- 
inga,  while  the  trandtiond  houaea  all  have 
the  aimple  roll  Of  the  fully  eatublidied  type, 
one  of  the  moet  extendve  and  perfect  exam- 
ploa  ia  in  A  court  in  the  Oalle  di  Bimedio,  doae  to  the  Ponte 
(leir  Augelo,  near  St  Mark'a  Place.  Another  looka  out  upon 
A  email  aquare  garden,  one  of  the  few  visible  in  the  centre  of 
Venice,  close  by  the  Oorie  Sdviati  (the  latter  being  known  to 
every  dcerouo  ua  that  from  which  Biiuica  Capcllo  fled).  But, 
ou  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  to  the  traveller  ia  that  of 
which  I  have  given  a  vignette  opposite. 
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But  for  this  range  of  windows^  the  little  piazza  SS.  Apostoli 
wotild  be  one  of  the  least  picturesque  in  Venice ;  to  those, 
however,  who  seek  it  on  foot,  it  becomes  geographicollj  inter- 
esting from  the  extraordinary  involution  of  the  alloys  loading 
to  it  from  the  lUalto.  In  Venice,  the  straight  road  is  usually 
by  water,  and  the  long  road  by  land  ;  but  the  difTei-ence  of 
distance  appears,  in  this  case,  altogether  inexplicabla  Twenty 
or  thirty  strokes  of  the  oar  will  bring  a  gondola  from  the  foot 
of  the  Rialto  to  that  of  the  Ponte  SS.  Apostoli ;  but  the  un- 
wise pedestrian,  who  has  not  noticed  the  white  clue  beneath 
his  feet,*  may  think  himself  fortunate,  if,  after  a  quiurter  of 
an  hour's  wandering  among  the  houses  behind  the  Fondoco 
de'  Tedeschi,  he  iinds  himself  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  point  he  seeks.  With  much  patience,  however,  and 
niodesl  following  of  Uie  guidance  of  the  marble  thread,  ho 
will  at  last  emerge  over  a  steep  bridge  into  the  open  spivce  of 
the  Piazza,  rendered  cheerful  in  autumn  by  a  perpetual  mar- 
ket of  pomegranates,  and  purple  gourds,  Uke  enormous  black 
figs ;  while  the  canal,  at  its  extremity,  is  half-blocked  up  by 
barges  laden  with  vast  baskets  of  grapes  as  black  as  charcoal, 
thatched  over  with  their  own  leaves. 

Looking  back,  on  the  other  side  of  this  canal,  he  will  see 
tho  windows  reprcsonted  in  Plato  XV.,  which,  with  tho  arcade 
of  pointed  arches  beneath  thnni,  nro  the  remains  of  tlio  paliV(*.o 
once  belonging  to  the  unhappy  doge,  Marino  Falicro. 

The  balcony  is,  of  course,  modem,  and  the  series  of  win- 
dows has  been  of  greater  extent,  once  terminated  by  a  pilas- 
ter on  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  on  the  right ;  but  the  terminal 
arches  have  been  walled  up.  What  remains,  however,  is 
enough,  with  its  sculptured  birds  and  dragons,  to  give  tho 
readef  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  second  order  window  in  its 

*  Two  threads  of  white  marble,  each  about  an  inch  wide,  inlaid  in 
the  dark  grey  pavement,  indicate  the  road  to  the  Rialto  from  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  north  quarter  of  Yonioo.  Tlie  ]>oa8Ant  or 
traveller,  lost  in  tho  intricaojr  of  the  pathway  in  this  portion  of  tho  city, 
cannot  fail,  after  a  few  experimental  traverses,  to  cross  these  white  Hues, 
which  thenceforward  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow,  though  their 
capricious  sinuosities  will  try  his  patience  not  a  little. 
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perfaofc  fomii.  TI19  details  of  the  capital^  and  ofhor  ndnor 
p(Mrtioii%  if  theae  interest  him,  he  will  find  givoi  in  the  flaal 
Appendix. 

i  xzzL  The  adTsnoe  of  the  Qothio  spirit-was^  for  •  isir 
yearsi  oheoked  by  this  oompromise  between  the  zoond  and 
pointed  sroh.  The  tnio^  howeter,  was  at  last  broken^  in  oon- 
seqoenoe  of  the  diaeoverj  that  the  kqfstone  would  do  dolj 
quite  as  well . in  the  form  6  as  in  the  fonn  a,  Fig.  i^^hl  ^  imi| 

the  substitution  of  fr,  at  the  head  of  the  noh^ 

A<       y\jp^^  us  the  window  of  the  third  order,  9 1^  8  cl^ 

CJ     V^audS^iuHatoXIV.    The  fumisSaMkl  80 

IL  %    ere  exoeptional ;  the  first  ooeurring,  as  w«  hnvo 

^^^^'^  seen,  in  the  Oorte  del  Bemer,  and  in  one  olh«r 
palace  on  the  Grand  OonalfCloae  to  the  Ghunh  of  Sblk^^  ; 
tlie  sbooiid  only,  oh  for  oa  I  kniow,  in  one  liouse  on  tlio  Gan* 
im-Jtoggiii^  bolonghig  to  the  true  tioUito  jNiriod.  The  oUiir 
three  examples^  8  A^  8  d,  8  e^  are  general^  ohataoteristic  of  the 
third  order ;  and  it  iriU  be  observed  that  they  diflfar  not  • 
merely  in  mouldings^  but  in  (dope  of  sides,  and  this  latter  dif- 
ferenoe  is  by  far  the  most  matoriaL  For  in  the  eiamplo  86 
there  is  hardly  any  true  Qothio  expression ;  it  is  still  the  pore 
Byzantine  arch,  with  a  point  thrust  up  through  it :  but  the 
moment  the  flanks  dope,  as  in  3d,  the  Qothio  expression  is 
definite,  and  the  entire  school  of  the  architecture  is  changed. 

This  dope  of  the  flanks  occurs,  first,  in  so  slight  a  degree 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  gradually  increases  until,  resold 
ing  the  form  8  e  at  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tho 
window  is  perfectly  prepared  for  a  transition  into  the  fifth 
order. 

§  xxxn.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  the  third  order  in 
Vonico  arc  Uio  windows  of  the  ruined  palace  of  Marco  Qderint, 
tlio  fiitliur-iii-lnw  of  llnjamouto  Tioixdo,  in  coii80(|uonco  of 
wIioHO  coimpiiiicy  iigiiiiiBt  ilio  govonniient  iliis  poluco  woh 
ordered  to  bo  i*azed  iu  1310 ;  but  it  was  only  partially  ruined, 
and  was  afterwards  used  as  the  common  sbambles.  Tho  Vene- 
iiaus  liavo  now  made  a  2x>ultry  mai*kot  of  tho  lower  story  (tho 
shambles  being  i-emoved  to  a  suburb),  and  a  prison  of  the 
upper,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
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monuments  in  Uio  dty,  and  eapecutUy  valuaMo  na  ginng  ns  n 
secure  date  for  the  central  form  of  these  veiy  rare  transitional 
windows.  For,  as  it  was  the  palace  of  the  £nther-in-Iaw  of 
Bajnmonte,  and  the  Inter  was  old  enough  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  a  political  faction  in  1280,*  the  date  of  the  accession  to 
the  tliroiio  of  Iho  Duf^o  Pictro  OnKloiiigo,  we  are  srciire  of 
this  ivdnoe  linviug  been  built  not  Inter  tlinii  t]io  middle  of  the 
tbirteeiith  century.  Another  example,  less  refined  in  work- 
manship, but,  if  possible,  still  more  interesting,  owing  to  the 


variety  of  its  capitali,  remains  in  the  little  piazza  opening  to 
tho  Rialto,  on  tho  St  Mark's  side  of  the  Gmnd  Canal.  Tlio 
houHci  r»(XiB  tho  liridgo,  and  its  wicotid  ¥\x\vy  has  Ihwii  built  in 
Uio  Uiii'l'Oouth  century,  alwvo  a  still  entlior  By»iiiUno  coniico 
rcniniiiing,  or  jwrhnps  intrmlucod  from  some  other  mined  otli- 
lice,  in  the  walls  of  the  first  floor.  The  windows  of  the  second 
story  are  of  pure  third  order ;  four  of  them  are  represented 
above,  with  their  flanking  pilaster,  and  capitals  varying  con- 
stantly in  the  form  of  the  flower  or  loaf  introduced  between 
their  volutes. 

§  xxxuL  Anotiier  most  important  example  ezista  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  Gosa  Sagredo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  remark- 
able as  having  the  early  upright  form  (3  6,  Plate  XIV.)  with 
a  somewhat  late  moulding.  Many  others  occur  in  the  fi-ng- 
inoiitnry  ruins  iu  tho  strouUi :  but  tho  two  boldest  conditions 

*  An  account  of  the  oonsplrnoj  of  Bajkniiiiite  mkj  be  fonnd  la  Mlmott 
Aaj  Taootlui hlitorj  ;  thsreaderiDKy eonuiltHiiUusUl, Annall  Url>uil, 
lib.  ill. 
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wliioh  I  found  in  Venice  iire  thoao  of  tbe  Clinpter-Housa  of 
tbe  Frori,  in  wliioli  the  Doge  Fmucesoo  Daudolo  was  buriml 
(Urea  1339 ;  and  those  of  the  flank  of  tlie  Ducal  Palace  itself 
altaoliitoly  onri-enpondiiig  with  those  of  tho  Fmri,  and  tlioro- 
foro  <>f  inoiiLiniiil>lu  viiluo  in  determining  tlio  dnto  of  the  piilnce. 
Of  thoao  more  hereafter. 

g  szziv.  Contemporarily  with  theae  windows  of  the  second 
and  third  orders,  those  of  the  fourth  (4  a  and  4  b,  in  Flat* 
XIV.)  occur,  at  firet  in  pairs,  and  with  atmple  mouldinga,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  second  order,  but  much  more 
rare,  as  in  the  example  at  the 
side.  Fig.  XXXn.,  from  the 
Salizada  Son  116;  and  then, 
enriching  their  mouldings  as 
shown  ill  tlio  continuons  scries 
4  (^  4  (/,  of  llato  XIV.,  nHHU- 
ciftte  liiomselves  with  tlio  lifUi 
order  windows  of  the  perfect- 
Gothic  poiiod.  There  is  hard* 
ly  a  palace  in  Venice  without 
some  example,  either  early  or 
late,  of  these  fourth  order  win- 
dows ;  but  the  Plate  opposite  (XVL)  repreBouts  one  of  thoir 
purest  groujts  nt  the  close  of  tho  thirt€cnlh  ccnttiry,  from  n 
house  on  thu  (li-im.l  Oimiil,  ncArly  oppoailo  tho  Church  of  tho 
Scalzi.  I  huvo  drnwn  it  from  the  side,  in  order  that  the  great 
depth  of  tbe  arches  may  be  seen,  and  the  clear  detaching  of 
the  shafts  from  the  sheets  of  glass  behind.  The  latter,  na 
well  as  the  bnlcony,  are  comparatively  modem  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  glnns  were  used  in  the  old  window,  it  was  set 
beliind  the  shafts,  at  tho  same  deptli.  Tho  entire  modification 
of  tho  inUiiiora  of  all  the  Vunutiiiii  houaoa  by  recent  work  hiut 
liowovor  [irovoiitod  mo  from  ontoring  int<>  tiny  inijniry  nu  to 
Iho  maiuiur  in  which  tho  auciout  gliutiiig  was  athiclicd  to  tho 
interiors  of  tho  windows, 

Tlie  fourth  order  window  is  found  in  grent  richncH»  nnil 
beauty  at  Vc^onl^  down  to  tho  latest  Gothic  times,  as  well  aa 
in  tho  ciirhcst,  being  thon  more  frequent  tliaii  any  other  form. 
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It  occurs,  on  a  grand  scale,  in  the  old  pnloce  of  the  Scaligers, 
find  profusely  throughout  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  series 
4  a  to  4  e,  Plate  XIV.,  shows  its  most  ordinary  conditions 
and  changes  of  orch-liue :  4  a  and  4  b  are  the  early  Venetian 
forms ;  4  c,  later,  is  general  at  Venice ;  4  d,  the  best  and  most 
])i(luAnt  condition,  owing  to  its  fantastic  and  bold  projection 
of  cusp,  is  common  to  Venice  and  Verona ;  4  r;  is  early  Vero- 
nese. 

§  xxxv.  The  reader  will  see  at  once,  in  descending  to  the 
fifth  row  in  Plate  XIV.,  representing  the  windows  of  the  fifth 
order,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  the 
third  and  fourth.  By  this  union  they  become  the  nearest  ajv 
proximation  to  a  perfect  Qothic  form  which  occui*s  charnc- 
tcristicnlly  at  Venice ;  and  we  shall  therefore  pause  on  the 
tlireshold  of  this  final  change,  to  glance  back  upon,  and 
gather  together,  those  fragments  of  purer  pointed  architect- 
ure which  were  above  noticed  as  the  forlorn  hopes  of  the 
Gkfthic  assault 

The  little  Campiello  San  Eocco  is  entered  by  a  sotto-portico 
behind  the  church  of  the  Fraix  Looking  back,  the  upper 
tmceiies  of  the  magnificent  apse  ore  seen  toweling  above  the 
irregular  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  little  square  ;  and  our  lost 
Prout  was  enabled  to  bring  the  whole  subject  into  tin  exqiiis- 
itoly  picturesque  composition,  by  the  fortunate  occurrence  of 
four  quaint  trefoiled  windows  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
right  Those  trefoils  are  among  the  most  ancient  efforts  of 
Gothic  art  in  Venice.  I  have  given  a  rude  sketch  of  them  in 
Fig.  XXXm  They  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  except  the 
central  sliaft  and  c^ipital,  which  are  of  Istrian  st^no.  Tlicir 
structure  is  the  simplest  possible  ;  the  trefoils  being  cut  out 
of  the  radiating  bricks  which  form  the  pointed  arch,  and  the 
edge  or  upper  limit  of  that  pointed  arch  indicated  by  a  roll 
moulding  formed  of  cast  bricks,  in  length  of  about  a  foot,  and 
ground  at  Uie  bottom  si)  as  to  meet  in  one,  as  in  Fig.  XXXIV. 
The  capital  of  the  shaft  is  one  of  the  earhest  transitional 
forms  ;  *  and  observe  the  curious  following  out,  even  in  this 
minor  instance,  of  the  great  law  of  centralization  above  ex-" 

*  See  Rocount  of  series  of  caplUls  in  final  Appendix. 
Vol.  IL— 17 
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plained  with  reBpcct  to  the  Byzantine  polaoea.  lliere  is  a 
OGuti-ol  sluift,  a  piLiat£r  on  each  side,  and  then  the  wolL  The 
piliuiter  has,  by  wny  of  capital,  n  square  flat  brick,  projeottn^ 
ft  little,  ami  cost,  at  tlie  edge,  into  tlie  fbi-ui  of  the  first  type 
of  nil  cuniicos  (a,  p.  76,  Vol  L  ;  the  reader  ought  to  gliuioe 
Ixuik  nt  thia  passage,  if  he  has  forgotten  it) ;  and  the  shafts 
and  pilasters  all  stand,  without  any  added  bases,  on  a  projeot- 
iug  x)lintb  of  the  some  simple  profile.     These  windows  Iiato 
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been  iniitli  dcfuccd  ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  their 
plinths  are  the  original  uiiod  ;  and  the  whole  group  ia  one  of 
the  moat  vulimlilc  in  Venice,  an  showing  the  way  in  which  tho 
hiinihleut  houses,  in  llio  noble  tiiiiGs,  followed  out  tlio  system 
of  the  larger  palaces,  aa  fai-  aa  they  could,  in  their  rude  matft- 
rials.  It  is  not  ofttin  that  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders 
are  preserved  to  uu  from  the  Uiirteeutli  century. 

§  XXXVI.  lu  the  two  upper  lines  of  the  opposite  PIat« 
(XVn.),  I  liave  uiTnnged  some  of  the  more  deUcat«  and  fin- 
iHhud  I'xuMiphiH  of  (lothiii  work  of  tliia  xtoriod.  Of  tlioso,  lig. 
4  \»  \a\Mn  from  the  <mU-r  nrt-jtdu  of  Situ  i'Vnuo  of  Vul-olll^  U> 
!>huw  the  condition  of  niainlaml  uiuhitccturo,  from  which  idt 
tlicHo  Vunoliuu  types  were  boiTOwed.  This  ai-ch,  togetlior 
with  tho  rent  of  the  uvoikIb,  in  wrouglit  in  liuo  btoue,  with  a 
band  of  inlaid  rod  brtuk,  the  wholo  chiselled  and  fitted  with 
cx([iiiBite  precision,  all  Venetian  work  being  coarao  iu  cotu- 
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parison.  Throughout  the  streets  of  Verona,  arches  and  win- 
dows of  the  thirteenth  century  are  of  continual  occuiTeuce, 
wrought^  in  this  manner,  l¥ith  brick  and  stone  ;  sometimes 
the  brick  alternating  with  the  stones  of  the  arch,  as  in  the 
finished  example  given  in  Plate  XDL  of  the  first  volume,  and 
tlioro  RCilectcd  in  preference  to  other  examples  of  arcliivolt 
decoration,  because  furnishing  a  oomplote  typo  of  tlio  masl<;r 
school  from  which  the  Venetian  Gk>thic  is  derived. 

§  xxxvu.  The  arch  from  St  Fermo,  however,  fig.  4,  Plato 
XVU.,  corresponds  more  closely,  in  its  entire  simplicity,  with 
the  little  windows  from  the  Campiello  San  Rocco  ;  and  witli 
the  type  6  set  beside  it  in  Plate  XVIL ,  from  a  very  ancient 
house  in  the  Corte  del  Fomo  at  Santa  Maiina  (all  in  brick)  ; 
while  the  upper  examples,  1  and  2,  show  the  use  of  the  fiat 
but  highly  enriched  architrave,  for  the  connection  of  which 
with  Byzantine  work  see  the  final  Appendix,  Vol.  UL,  under 
tlie  head  "Archivolt."  These  windows  (figs.  1  and  2,  Plate 
XVn.)  are  from  a  narrow  alley  in  a  part  of  Venice  now  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  the  lower  orders,  close  to  the  ai-senal ;  * 
they  are  entirely  wrought  in  brick,  with  exquisite  mouldings, 
not  cast,  but  moulded  in  the  clay  by  the  hand,  so  that  there  is 
not  one  piece  of  the  arch  like  anotlior  ;  the  pilasters  and 
sliafls  boing,  iis  usual,  of  sUino. 

^  xxxvrii.  And  linro  lot  nu)  piiusn  for  a  nionicMils  \o  noUt 
what  one  should  have  thought  was  well  enoiigli  known  in 
England, — ^yet  I  could  not  perhaps  touch  upon  anything  le&s 
considered, — the  real  use  of  biick.  Our  fields  of  good  clay 
were  never  given  us  to  be  made  into  oblong  morsels  of  one  ' 
size.  They  were  given  us  that  we  might  play  with  them,  and 
that  men  who  could  not  handle  a  chisel,  might  knead  out  of 
them  some  expression  of  human  thought.  In  the  ancient 
architecture   of  the   clay   distiicts  of   Italy,    every   possible 

*  If  the  traveller  desire  to  find  them  (and  they  are  worth  seeking), 
hit  him  row  from  the  FoiidamonlnS  Hiagiodown  tho  Rio dolla Tana;  and 
look,  on  his  right,  for  a  low  honKo  with  windows  in  it  lilcc  thoso  in  tho 
woodcut  No.  XXXL  above,  p.  255.  Let  him  go  in  at  tlio  door  of  tho 
portico  in  the  middle  of  tliis  house,  and  ho  will  And  himself  iu  a  small 
alley,  with  the  windows  iu  question  ou  each  side  of  him. 
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adaptation  of  the  material  is  found  exemplified  :  from  the 
coai'aoflt  and  most  brittle  kinds,  used  in  the  mass  of   the 
Hiructuix),  to  bricks  for  arohes  and  plinths,  cast  in  Uie  movt 
porfuot  curves,  and  of  almost  every  size,  strength,  and  honl- 
ness ;   luid  moulded  bricks,  wrought  into  flower-work  and 
tracery  as  fine  as  raised  patterns  upon  china.    And,  just  as 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Italian  sculptors  were 
cuted  in  porcelain,  many  of  the  best  thoughts  of  their 
tects  are  expressed  in  brick,  or  in  the  softer  material  of  teira 
cotta ;  and  if  this  were  so  in  Italy,  where  tliere  is  not  one  city 
from  whose  towers  we  may  not  desciy  the  blue  outline  of  Alp 
or  Apennine,  everlasting  quarries  of  granite  or  marble,  how 
much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  among  the  fields  of  England  I 
I  believe  that  the  best  academy  for  her  architects,  for  some 
half  century  to  come,  would  be  the  brickfield ;  for  of  this 
tlioy.nitiy  rout  nsHUi*od,  thiit  till  Uioy  know  how  to  use  duy, 
they  will  never  know  how  to  use  marble. 

§  XXXIX.  And  now  observe,  as  we  pass  from  fig.  2  to  fig.  8, 
and  from  fig.  5  to  fig.  6,  in  Plate  XVII.,  a  most  interesting  step 
of  transition.  As  we  saw  above,  §  xrv.,  the  round  arch  yield- 
ing to  the  Gothic,  by  allowing  a  point  to  emerge  at  its  sum- 
mit, so  here  we  have  the  Gothic  conceding  something  to  the 
form  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  round ;  and  itself 
slightly  altering  its  outline  so  as  to  meet  the  condescension 
of  the  round  ai*ch  half  way.  At  page  142  of  the  first  volume, 
I  have  drawn  to  scale  one  of  these  minute  concessions  of  the 
pointed  arch,  granted  at  Verona  out  of  pure  courtesy  to  the 
Venetian  forms,  by  one  of  the  purest  Gk>thic  ornaments  in  tlie 
world  ;  and  tlie  small  window  here,  fig.  G,  is  a  similar  example 
at  Venice  itself,  from  the  Oampo  Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini, 
where  the  reversed  curve  at  the  head  of  tlie  pointed  arch  is 
jimtpenu^ptiblo  and  no  more.  The  other  examples,  figs.  3  and 
7,  llio  liirtl.  from  a  Hinall  but  very  noble  hoimo  in  the  Morcoriu, 
the  second  from  an  isolated  palace  at  ISIurano,  show  more 
advanced  conditions  of  the  reversed  curve,  which,  though  still 
employing  the  broad  decorated  architrave  of  the  earlier  exam- 
ples, are  in  all  other  respects  prepai'ed  for  the  ti*ausition  to  the 
simple  window  of  the  fifth  order. 
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§  xim  Tlie  next  oxnmple,  the  uppermost  of  the  three  lowei 
series  in  Phite  XYIL,  shows  this  order  in  its  early  purity . 
associated  with  intermediate  decorations  like  those  of  tho 
Byzantines,  from  a  palace  once  belonging  to  the  Erizzo  family, 
near  the  Arsenal  The  ornaments  appear  to  be  actually  of 
Greek  workmanship  (except,  perhaps,  the  two  birds  over  the 
central  arch,  which  are  bolder,  and  more  free  in  ti*eatment), 
and  built  into  the  Gothic  fronts  ;  showing,  however,  the  early 
date  of  the  whole  by  the  manner  of  their  inseiiion,  corre- 
sponding exactly  vrith  that  employed  in  the  Byzantine  palaces, 
and  by  the  covering  of  the  intermediate  spaces  with  sheets  of 
marble,  which,  however,  instead  of  being  laid  over  the  entire 
wall,  are  now  confined  to  the  immediate  spaces  between  and 
above  the  windows,  and  are  bounded  by  a  dentil  mould- 
ing. 

In  iho  oxamplo  1)olow  Miis  the  Byzantine  ornamentation  has 
vanished,  and  the  fifth  order  window  is  seen  in  its  generic 
form,  as  commonly  employed  throughout  the  early  Gk)thio 
period.  Such  arcades  are  of  perpetual  occurrence  ;  the  one 
in  the  Plate  was  taken  from  a  small  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  nearly  opposite  the  Casa  Foscari.  One  point  in  it  de- 
serves especial  notice,  the  increased  size  of  the  lateral  window 
OS  compared  with  tho  rest :  a  circumstance  which  occurs  in 
a  great  number  of  tho  groups  of  windows  belonging  to  this 
period,  and  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  account. 

§  xu.  Both  these  figures  have  been  most  carefully  en- 
graved ;  and  the  uppermost  will  give  the  reader  a  peHectly 
faithful  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the  Byzantine  sculptures, 
and  of  tlie  vaiied  alabaster  among  which  they  ore  inlaid,  as 
well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  these  pieces  are  set  together, 
every  joint  having  been  drawn  on  the  spot :  and  the  transition 
from  Uie  embroidered  and  silvery  richness  of  this  architecture, 
in  which  the  Byzantine  ornamentation  was  associated  with  the 
Gothic  form  of  arch,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pure  Gothic 
arcade  as  soon  in  tho  lower  figure,  is  one  of  tho  most  remark- 
able phenomena  iu  the  liistory  of  Veiiotian  art  If  it  had 
occurred  suddenly,  and  at  an  eai'lier  period,  it  might  have 
been  traced  partly  to  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  consequent 
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upon  the  treachery  of  Manuel  Comnenus,*  and  the  fatal  war 
to  which  it  led ;  but  the  change  takes  place  gradually,  and  not 
till  a  much  later  period.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  make 
Hoiue  careful  inquiries  into  the  habits  of  domestic  life  of  the 
Vonotiani}  before  and  after  the  dissolution  of  their  friendly 
relations  with  Constantinople  ;  but  the  labor  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  my  more  immediate  task  has  entirely  prevented 
this  :  and  I  must  be  content  to  lay  the  succession  of  the  archi- 
tectural styles  plainly  before  the  reader,  and  leave  the  coUat- 
oiiU  quostiouH  to  the  investigation  of  others ;  mcroly  noting 
this  one  assured  fact,  that  the  root  of  all  thai  is  greateai  m 
Chiistian  art  is  tUruck  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  that  the  tem- 
per of  that  century  is  the  life-blood  of  all  miudy  work  thence- 
forward in  Europe  ;  and  I  suppose  that  one  of  its  i>eculiar 
characteristics  was  elsewhere,  as  assuredly  in  Florence^  a 
Hingular  Hiinpliciiy  in  domestic  life  : 

**  I  wiw  Bolllncion  Bert!  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  girdle,  and  a  olasp  of  bone  ; 
And,  with  no  artful  coloring  on  her  ohecka, 
His  lady  luave  the  glass.     The  sons  I  saw 
Of  Verli  and  of  Vecchio,  well  content 
With  unrobed  jerkin,  and  their  good  dames  handling 
The  spindle  and  the  flax. 
One  waked  to  tend  the  cradle,  hushing  it 
With  sounds  that  lullod  the  parents'  infancy ; 
Another,  with  her  intiidons,  drawing  off 
The  tresses  from  the  distaff,  lectured  them 
Old  tales  of  Troy,  and  Fesole,  and  Uome.  '*  f 

*  The  bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  the  Venetians  must  have  re- 
membered this,  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  magnificent  heroism  in 
the  final  Hioge  of  the  city  under  Dandolo,  and,  partly,  of  the  excesses 
« which  disgnicod  their  victory.  The  conduct  of  the  allied  army  of  the 
('riisadors  on  tliin  occtuiiou  cannot,  however,  be  brought  in  ovidoniu)  of 
gonoral  barliauiriiii  in  tliu  thirteunth  oeiilury :  firnt,  becaiiHu  the  nuuMcs 
oT  (ho  (M'usuiliiif{  aniiioH  wuru  in  gruat  part  coiupoHcil  of  tlio  rcfiiHu  oftlio 
nations  of  lOiiropo  ;  and  tH>condly,  beeanso  such  a  mode  of  arguuiunt 
might  lead  us  to  inconvenient  conclusions  respecting  ourselves,  so  long 
as  the  horses  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  are  stabled  in  the  cloister  of  the 
convent  which  contains  thu  Last  bupin^r  of  T^tonurdo  da  Vinci.  Soo 
Api)endix  3,  Vol.  III.  :    ''Austrian  Governniont  in  Italy." 

f  It  is  generally  better  to  read  ten  lines  of  any  poet  in  the  original 
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§  xuL  Such,  tlion,  is  the  simple  fact  at  Yonicc,  ihnt  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  found  a  sin- 
gular increase  of  simplicity  in  all  architectural  ornamentation  ; 
the  rich  Byzantine  capitals  giving  place  to  a  pure  and  severe 
type  hereafter  to  be  described,*  and  the  rich  sculptures  vanish- 
ing from  the  Avails,  nothing  but  Uio  marble  f.vcing  remaining. 
Ono  of  ilio  most  int(n*osiing  examples  of  this  tmusiiional  sinio 
is  a  palace  at  San  Severo,  just  behind  the  Oasa  Zorzi.  Tliis 
latter  is  a  Benaissance  building,  utterly  woiihless  in  every 
respect,  but  known  to  the  Venetian  Cicerooi ;  and  by  inquir- 
ing for  it,  and  passing  a  little  beyond  it  down  the  Fondamenta 
San  Severo,  the  traveller  will  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
canal,  a  palace  which  the  Ciceroni  never  notice,  but  which  is 
unique  in  Venice  for  the  magnificence  of  the  veined  pui-plo 
alabasters  with  which  it  has  been  decorated,  and  for  the  manly 
simx)licity  of  the  foliage  of  its  capitals  Except  in  these,  it 
has  no  sculptura  whatever,  and  its  effect  is  dependent  eutu-cly 
on  color.  Disks  of  gi*een  serpentine  are  inlaid  on  the  field 
of  puiple  alabaster ;  and  .the  pillars  are  alternately  of  red 
marble  with  white  capitals,  and  of  white  mai*ble  with  red 
capitals.  Its  windows  appear  of  the  third  order  ;  and  the  bock 
of  the  palace,  in  a  small  and  most  picturesque  courts  shows  a 
group  of  windows  which  are,  perhaps,  tlio  most  superb  ox- 
amx^los  of  Uiat  onler  in  Venice.  But  the  windows  to  the  fi*ont 
liavo,  I  think,  been  of  tlie  fifth  order,  and  their  cusx>s  have 
been  cut  away. 

§  xLiu.  When  the  Qothic  feeling  began  more  decidedly  to 

Innsniage,  however  painf  aUy,  than  ten  cantos  of  a  translation.  But  an 
exception  mnj  bo  made  in  favor  of  Garj*s  Dante.  If  no  poet  over  was 
liable  to  lose  more  in  translation,  none  was  over  so  carefully  translated  ; 
and  1  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  rigid  fidelity,  or  the 
sweet  and  solemn  harmony,  of  Gary's  verse.  There  is  liardly  a  fanlt  in 
tlie  fragment  quoted  above,  except  the  word  *'  lectured,"  for  Dante's 
l>eauiiful  *'  favoleggiava  ;"  and  even  in  this  case,  joining  the  first  words 
of  the  following  line,  the  translation  is  strictly  literal.  It  is  true  that 
the  conciseness  and  the  rivulet-like  melody  of  Dnntv  must  continually 
be  lost ;  but  if  I  could  only  read  English,  and  liad  to  choose,  for  a  li- 
brary narrowed  by  poverty,  between  Gary's  Dante  and  our  own  original 
Milton,  I  should  choose  Gary  without  an  instant's  pause. 
*  Bee  final  Appendix,  Vol.  III.,  under  head  *'Gapital8." 
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ertablidi  itMlt  it  eiridmtly  beoiiM  A  qoMtum  wi^ 
tiu  boilden^  bow  the  intflrfals  between  tbe  wxdma^  now  lift 
bbak  bj  tbeabendomnestof  theBjniittMeealpftan%  flhoolil 
bo  euriobod  in  nooordiinoe  witb  the  prinoijilee  of  the  new 
iobooL    Two  uioet  important  emmplee  ere  left  of  tliA  humiiI 
mente  nuule  at  tkie  period :  one  at  the  FOnte  del  Voa^m^  «t 
Son  Ci—inn^  a  noUe  booae  in  which  the  qpendrileof  the  niii- 
dowa  exe  filled  by  the  emblame  o(  the  four  Evang!elifll%  ^<*"^1|pf-> 
nred  in  deep  relief  and  tooohing  the  edgee  of  the  winlw 
with  their  eiponded  wings ;  the  other  now.  known  wm  the  Pk- 
lono  Oioogna^  near  the  ohuroh  of  Sen  Bebeetieiio^  in  iba 
quarter  called  **of  the  Archangel  Baphad,"  in  wbioli  •  teig« 
■pace  of  wall  above  the  windows  ia  occupied  bj  an  intiknto 
butrudetraceiyof  invohredquatrelofla.  Of  both  these  pnlnoea 
I  purposed  to  give  drawings  in  my  folio  woik;  bull  nfaall 
jmibably  bo  saved  (ho  trouUc  by  tlio  publicatiou  of  the  Immi- 
tiful  calotypes  lately  mode  at  Venice  of  both ;  and  it  im  on- 
necessary  to  represent  them  here,  as  they  are  unique  in  Yen^ 
lion  aitdiitecture,  with  the  single  exception  of  on  unimpoiiani 
imitation  of  the  first  of  them  in  a  little  by-street  ckne  to  tha 
Gampo  Sto.  Maria  Fbrmosa.    For  the  question  as  to  *>^"MMlif 
of  decorating  the  interval  between  the  arches  waa  sudden^ 
and  irrevocably  determined  by  the  builder  of  the  Ducal  Fdaoe^ 
who,  as  wo  have  seen,  taking  his  first  idea  from  the  traceries 
of  the  Frori,  and  arranging  those  traceries  as  best  fitted  hia 
own  purpose,  designed  the  great  arcade  (the  lowest  of  the 
three  in  Plate  XYIL),  which  thenceforward  became  the  estab- 
lished model  for  every  work  of  importance  in  Venice.    Tlio 
pakuses  built  on  this  model,  however,  most  of  them  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  belong  properly  to  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  ;  and  what  little  we  have  to  note  re- 
specting them  may  be  moi*e  dearly  stated  in  connexion  with 
other  facts  cliamctoriHtio  of  that  poriod. 

§  xuv.  As  the  examples  in  Plate  XVH  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows,  I  have  given  in  the 
Piute  opposite  (XYIIl*)  examplea  of  the  iifth  order  window, 

*  This  Plate  is  not  from  a  drawing  of  mine.  It  haa  been  engrared  bj 
Mr.  Armytage,  witb  great  skill,  from  two  daguerreotjrpea. 
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both  in  its  earliest  and  in  its  fully  developed  form,  completed 
from  base  to  keystone.  The  upper  example  is  a  beautiful 
group  from  a  small  house,  never  of  any  size  or  pretension, 
and  now  inhabited  only  by  the  poor,  in  the  Campiello  della 
Strope,  close  to  the  Church  of  San  Oiacomo  de  Lorio.  It  is 
romarkablo  for  its  excessive  purity  of  curve,  and  is  of  very 
early  date,  its  mouldings  being  simpler  than  usunLf  The 
lower  example  is  from  the  second  stoiy  of  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  Prinli  family,  near  San  Lorenzo,  and  shows  one  feature 
to  which  our  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  directed,  naZmely, 
the  penetration  of  the  cusp,  leaving  only  a  silver  thread  of 
stone  traced  on  the  darkness  of  the  window.  I  need  not  say 
that)  in  this  condition,  the  cusp  ceases  to  have  any  coiistruc- 
tive  use,  and  is  merely  decorative,  but  often  exceedingly  beau- 
tifid  The  steps  of  ti*ansition  from  the  early  solid  cusp  to  this 
slender  thread  ni*e  noticed  in  the  final  Appendix,  under  the 
head  "  Tracery  Bai*s  ; "  the  commencement  of  the  change  be* 
ing  in  the  thinning  of  the  stone,  which  is  not  cut  through 
until  it  is  thoroughly  emaciated.  Ocnerally  speaking,  the 
condition  in  which  the  cusp  is  found  is  a  useful  test  of  ago, 
when  compared  with  other  points  ;  the  more  solid  it  is,  the 
more  ancient :  but  the  massive  form  is  often  found  associated 
with  the  porforai^d,  as  \i\U\  an  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  Ducnl  PalacCi  the  lower  or  bearing  tiiicorieH 
have  the  soHd  cusp,  and  the  upper  traceries  of  the  windows, 
which  are  merely  decorative,  have  the  perforated  cusp,  both 
with  exquisite  effect 

§  xLv.  The  smaller  balconies  between  the  great  shafts  in  the 
lower  example  in  Plate  XVIII.  are  original  and  characteristic : 
not  so  the  lateral  one  of  the  detached  window,  which  has 
been  restored  ;  but  by  imagining  it  to  be  hke  that  represented 
in  fig.  1,  Plate  XHL,  above,  which  is  a  perfect  window  of  the 
finest  time  of  the  fifth  order,  the  reader  will  be  unable  to 
form  a  complete  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  tlie  prin- 
ci|)al  apartments  in  tlie  house  of  a  noble  of  Venice,  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  century. 

§  XLVi.  Whether  noble,  or  merchant,  or,  as  fi*equently  hap* 
*  Vld«  fiual  Appendix,  under  head  ^^Archlvolt" 
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pened,  boib,  every  Venetian  appears,  at  this  time,  to   have 
raised  bis  jmlace  or  dwelling-Louse  upon  one  type.     Under 
every  condition  of  importance,  through  every  variation    of 
size,  the  forms  and  mode  of  decoration  of  all  tlie  feaiurea 
^vcro  uuivei'sally  alike  ;  not  servilely  alike,  but  fi-uteruoll^' ; 
not  with  the  sameness  of  coins  cost  from  one  mould,  bat  with 
the  likeness  of  the  membei*s  of  one  family.     No  fragment  of 
the  period  is  prcsei'ved,  in  which  the  windows,  be  they  few 
or  many,  a  group  of  three  or  an  arcade  of  thirty,  have  not 
the  noblo  cusjicd  arch  of  the  fiftli  order.    And  Uioy  are  ch- 
l)ecially  to  be  noted  by  us  at  this  day,  because  these  refined 
and  richly  ornamented  forms  were  used  in  the  habitationa  of 
a  nation  as  laborious,  as  pmctical,  as  brave,  and  as  prudent  aa 
ourselves;  and  they  were  built  at  a  time  when  that  nation 
wns  struggling  witli  coLimities  and  changes  tlureateniiig  ita 
oxistoiico  idniout  every  hour.     And,  fiu*tlior,  they  are  iutoiXMit- 
iiig  because  periectly  applicable  to  modem  habitation.     The 
refinement  of  domestic  life  appears  to  have  been  for  advanced 
in  Venice  from  her  earliest  days ;  and  tlie  remains  of  her 
Gotluc  palaces  are,  at  this  day,  the  most  delightful  residences 
in  the  city,  liaviug  undergone  no  change  in  external  form,  and 
probably  having  been  rather  injured  than  rendered  more  con- 
venient by  the  modifications  which  poverty  and  Renaissance 
taste,  contending  with  the  ravages  of  time,  have  intit>duced 
in  the  interioiu     So  that,  in  Venice,  and  tlie  cities  gi-ouped 
aix)und  it,  Viccnza,  Padua,  and  Verona,  the  ti*aveller  may  aa- 
ceiiain,  by  actual  experience,  the  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  comfort  or  luxury  of  daily  hfe  by  the  i*evival 
of  the  Gothic  school  of  architecture     He  can  still  stand  uiK>n 
the  marble  balcony  in  the  soft  simimcr  air,  and  feel  its  smooth 
surface  wiu:ni  from  the  noontide  as  ho  leans  on  it  in  tlio  twi- 
light; liu  can  Hlill  boo   tho   strong  Kwcop  of  thu  uiiruuioil 
InicorioH  ilniwii  on  tlio  (loop  Honjiiily  of  tlio  HUirry  nky,  and 
watch  tho  funtiislic  bhtulowa  of  the  oluaterod  oi'ches  shorteu 
ill  the  moonlight  on  the  chequered  floor  ;  or  he  may  close  tlio 
ciiseincnts  fitted  to  their  uuBhaken  shafts  aguinnt  such  wintiy 
windH  a8  would  have   made  an  Enghsh  houae  vibrate  to  itn 
foundation,  and,  in  either  case,  compare  their  infiueuce  on  hia 
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daily  home  feeling  with  thai  of  the  square  openings  in  his 
Enghsh  walL 

§  XLYU.  And  let  him  be  assured,  if  he  find  there  is  more 
to  bo  enjoyed  in  the  Gothic  window,  there  is  also  more  to  be 
tnisted.  It  is  the  best  and  strongest  building,  as  it  is  the 
most  boaulifuL  I  am  not  now  Riteaking  of  the  partimilar 
form  of  Venetian  Oothic,  but  of  the  general  strength  of  the 
}x>inted  arch  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  level  lintel  of  the 
square  window;  and  I  plead  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Gothic  form  into  our  domestic  architecture,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  loTel}*,  but  because  it  is  the  only  form  of  faithful, 
strong,  enduring,  and  honorable  building,  in  such  materials  as 
come  daily  to  our  hands.  By  increase  of  scale  and  cost»  it  is 
possible  to  build,  in  any  style,  what  will  last  for  ages ;  but 
only  in  the  Gothic  is  it  possible  to  give  security  and  dignity 
to  work  wrought  with  imperfect  means  and  mataiials.  And 
I  tiiist  Uiat  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  English  people 
may  see  the  foUy  of  building  basely  and  insecurely.  It  is 
common  with  those  architects  against  whose  practice  my  writ- 
ings have  hitherto  been  directed,  to  call  them  merely  theo- 
retical and  imaginative.  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
piinciple  ossertod  either  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps  "  or  here,  but 
iH  of  tlin  siinplcHi.,  HU^rnoHt  voracity,  and  the  oiiHioHi  ])i'a(*.ti(uv- 
bility ;  that  buiklings,  iiiised  as  I  would  have  thoni,  would 
stand  uushokou  for  a  Uiousand  years ;  and  the  buildings 
i*aised  by  the  architects  who  oppose  them  will  not  stand  for 
one  himdred  and  fifty,  they  sometimes  do  not  stand  for  an 
hour.  There  is  hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  catas- 
ti'ophe  brought  about  by  the  base  principles  of  modern  build- 
ings ;  some  vaultless  floor  that  drops  the  staggering  crowd 
through  the  jogged  rents  of  its  rotten  timbers ;  some  baseless 
bridge  that  is  washed  away  by  the  first  wave  of  a  summer 
flood ;  some  fungous  wall  of  nascent  rottenness  that  a  thunder- 
shower  soaks  down  with  its  workmen  into  a  heap  of  slime 
and  death.*    Tlicso  wo  hear  of,  day  by  day :  yet  those  indi- 

*  "  On  Thnredaj,  the  20th,  the  front  walls  of  two  of  the  new  honsea 
now  hnilding  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  fell  to  the  ground.  .  .  . 
The  roof  was  odi  and  a  mamiice  compo  ctfrnice  was  put  op  at  top,  as  well 
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oate  but  tbe  thousandth  pai*t  of  the  evil  The  portion  of  the 
national  income  sacrificed  in  mere  bad  building,  in  the  per- 
petual repairs,  and  swift  condemnation  and  pulling  down  of 
ill-built  shells  of  houses,  passes  all  calculation.  And  tlie 
weight  of  the  penalty  is  not  yet  felt ;  it  will  toll  u\yon  owe 
children  some  iifty  years  hence,  when  the  cheap  work,  and 
contract  work,  and  stucco  and  plaster  work,  and  bad  iron 
work,  and  all  the  other  expedients  of  modem  rivalr}',  vanitj; 
and  dishonesty,  begin  to  show  themselves  for  what  they  are. 

§  XLViu.  Indeed,  dishonesty  and  false  economy  will  no  more 
build  safely  in  Gothic  than  in  any  other  style :  but  of  all  forme 
which  we  could  possibly  employ,  to  be  framed  hastily  and  out 
of  bod  mateiiiils,  the  common  square  window  is  the  worat  ; 
and  its  level  head  of  brickwork  (a,  Fig.  XXXY.)  is  the  weakest 
way  of  oovonng  a  space.  Indeed,  in  the  hastily  heaped  aliella 
of  nunltiru  housoH,  there  may  bo  seen  uftou  even  a  wuivo  iiiiiii- 
ner  of  ])Licing  the  bricks,  as  at  6,  supporting  them  by  a  bit 
of  lath  till  the  mortar  dries  ;  but  even  when  worked  with  tlie 

utmost  core,  and  having  every  brick  tapered 
into  the   form  of  a  voussoir  and  accurately 
fitted,  I  have  seen  such  a  window-head  give 
way,  and  a  wide  fissure  torn  through  all  the 
brickwork  above  it,  two  years  after  it  wna 
built ;  while  the  pointed  arch  of  the  Veronese 
Gothic,  wrought  in  brick  also,  occurs  at  every 
corner  of  the  streets  of  tlie  city,  untouched 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  without  a 
single  flaw. 
§  xux.  Neither  can  the  objection,  so  often  raised  against 
the  pointed  arch,  that  it  will  not  admit  the  convenient  adjust- 
ment of  modern  sashes  and  gloss,  hold  for  an  instant     There 
is  not  tho  smallest  necessity,  because  the  ai'cli  is  pointed,  that 

lis  drossiiigg  to  tho  upper  wiiulows.  The  roof  is  forinc<l  by  girders  and 
4ibrick  arches  in  cement,  covered  with  asphalt  to  form  a  flat.  Tho 
failure  is  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  rain  tchicJi  has  fallen.  Otheni 
suppose  that  soniu  of  the  girders  were  defective,  and  gave  way,  carrying 
the  walls  with  i\wm.**—BuiUUr,  for  January  2Uth,  1853.  The  rest  of 
this  volume  might  be  filled  with  such  notices,  if  we  sought  for  them. 
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the  Aperture  should  be  so.  The  work  of  the  arch  is  to  sustain 
the  building  above ;  when  this  is  once  done  securely,  the 
pointed  head  of  it  may  be  filled  in  any  way  we  choose.  In 
the  best  cathedral  doors  it  is  always  filled  by  a  shield  of  sohd 
stone  ;  in  many  early  windows  of  the  best  Gothic  it  is  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  the  introduced  slab  of  stone  becoming  a 
field  for  rich  decoration  ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
why  Lmcet  windows,  used  in  bold  groups,  with  each  pointed 
arch  filled  by  a  sculptured  tympanum,  should  not  allow  as 
much  light  to  enter,  and  in  as  convenient  a  way,  as  the  most 
luxuriously  glazed  square  windows  of  our  brick  houses.  Give 
the  groups  of  associated  lights  bold  gabled  canopies  ;  charge 
the  gables  with  sculpture  and  color  ;  and  instead  of  the  base 
and  almost  useless  Greek  portico,  letting  Uio  rain  and  wind 
outer  it  at  will,  build  the  steeply  vaulted  and  completely  shol- 
tcrcd  Gothic  porch  ;  and  on  all  tliese  fields  for  rich  decoi*ntion 
let  the  common  workman  carve  what  he  pleases,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  and  we  may  have  a  school  of  domestic  architect- 
iu*e  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  which  will  make  our  children 
grateful  to  us,  and  proud  of  us,  till  the  thirtieth. 
.  §  L.  There  remains  only  one  important  feature  to  be  ex- 
amined, tlio  entrance  gate  or  door.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  one  seems  to  pass  into  the  other,  a  sign  of  increased 
love  of  privacy  rather  than  of  increased  humility,  as  the  Gbthio 
palaces  assume  their  pei*fect  form.  In  the  Byzantine  palaces 
the  entrances  appear  always  to  have  been  rather  great  gates 
than  doors,  magnificent  semicircular  arches  opening  to  the 
water,  and  surrounded  by  rich  sculpture  in  the  ai'chivolts. 
One  of  these  entrances  is  seen  in  the  small  wood-cut  above. 
Fig.  XXV.,  and  another  has  been  given  carefully  in  my  folio 
work  :  their  sculpture  is  genei'ally  of  gi'otesque  animals  scat- 
tered among  leafuge,  without  any  definite  meaning  ;  but  the 
great  outer  entrance  of  St  Mark's,  which  appears  to  have  been 
completed  some  time  after  \\\fs  rest  of  the  fabric,  di(Toi*fl  from 
nil  others  in  presenting  a  series  of  subjecttA  altogether  Gotliio 
in  feeling,  selection,  and  vitaUty  of  execution,  and  which  show 
the  occult  entrance  of  the  Gbthic  spirit  before  it  hod  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  any  modification  of  the  Byzantine  form& 
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These  eoolptnvee  repreeent  the  montliB  of  the  yeer  amplojad 
in  the  afoofttions  luuiillj  attribated  to  them  tfaroag^hoat  His 
whole  compasB  of  the  middle  age%  in  Northern  erahiteetniB 
nud  iimniieoript  calendan^  and  at  liiat  exquuitelj  Tsnifiod  bjr 
Bpeuaer.  For  the  aoke  of  the  traTeller  in  Yenioei  who  dioiild 
exfunine  thisfurdhiiroltcarefiillyyl  diall  ennmentte  thoee  ■on^it* 
ures  in  their  order,  noting  sndi  parallel  vqmeentaiiomi  as  I 
remember  in  other  work  ' 

§  LL  There  are  f onr  aoooeeaiTe  arehivolti^  one  wiftUn  the 
tiUier,  forming  the  great  central  entranoe  of  St  ]laik*s.  Tbm 
fint  is  a  magnificent  external  aroh,  formed  of  dbseora  ligium 
mingled  among  mnopes  of  leafkige,  as  in  ordinary  B|jmatiiM 
work;  within  this  there  is  a  hemiqiherioaldome^oofevediffith 
modem  mosaic ;  and  at  the  back  of  this  recess  the  other  ilm« 
arduYfilts  follow  oonseoatitely,  two  soiili)tared,  one  plain ;  the 
Olio  wlUi  which  we  are  oonooniod  is  tiio  outormosb 

It  is  carved  both  on  its  front  and  under-surfaoe  or  soffli ; 
on  the  front  are  serenteen  female  figures  bearing  scrolls^  fhm 
which  the  legendif  are  nnfortonately  eflhced.  These  flgnvss 
were  once  gilded  on  a  dark  bine  ground,  as  may  still  be  Men 
in  Oentile  Bellini*s  picture  of  St  Mark's  in  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Aiii  The  sculptures  of  the  months  are  on  the 
imdor  surface,  beginning  at  the  bottom  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
spectator  us  ho  enters,  and  following  in  succession  round  the 
arohivolt ;  separated,  however,  into  ivm  groups,  at  its  centre^ 
by  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  youthful  Christ  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  slightly  hollowed  sphere  covered  with  stars  to  rep- 
resent the  firmament  and  wiUi  the  attendant  sun  and  moon, 
set  one  on  each  side  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the 
night 

§  UL  Tlie  months  are  personified  as  follows : — 

1.  Januauy.  VafTijiug  huine  a  mMe  tree  on  hU  9liouldin%  the 
ieafaga  of  which  nods  forwards^  and  falls  nearbj  lo  his  feel. 
Superbly  cut  This  is  a  i*are  representation  of  bim.  Moro 
frequently  be  is  represented  as  the  two-headed  Janus,  sitting 
at  a  table,  diiuking  nt  one  mouth  and  eating  at  the  other. 
Sometimes  as  an  old  man,  warming  his  feet  at  a  fire,  and 
drinking  from  a  bowl ;  though  this  type  is  generally  reserved 
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for  February.     Spenser,  howeTer,  gives  the  same  Bymbol  as 

that. on  St.  Mark's : 

*<Nurab<l  with  holding  aU  the  day 
An  hatohet  keene,  with  which  he  felled  wood." 

His  sign,  Aquarius,  is  obscurely  indicated  in  the  arcbivolt 
by  noino  wavy  linos  representing  water,  unless  the  figure  has 
been  broken  away. 

2.  Fedruart.  SiUing  in  a  carwd  chair,  ujorming  his  bare  feci 
at  a  blazing  fire.  Generally,  when  he  is  thus  represented, 
there  is  a  pot  hung  over  the  fire,  from  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
Sometimes  he  is  pruning  trees,  as  in  Spenser  : 

*'  Yet  had  he  bj  his  side 
His  plough  and  harnesse  fit  to  till  the  ground, 
And  tooleii  to  prane  the  trees.** 

Not  unfrcquently,  in  the  calendars,  this  mouth  is  represented 
by  a  female  figure  carrying  candles,  in  honor  of  the  Purifica- 
tion of  the  Virgin. 

His  sign,  Pisces,  is  prominently  carved  above  him. 

8.  March.  Here,  as  almost  always  in  Italy,  a  warrior :  the 
Mars  of  the  Latins  being  of  course,  in  mediceval  work,  made 
representative  of  the  military  power  of  the  place  and  period ; 
and  thus,  at  Venice,  having  the  winged  Lion  painted  upon 
liiH  shield.  Til  Northern  work,  however,  I  think  March  is 
(*,omnionly  employed  in  pruning  trees ;  or,  at  least,  lie  is  so 
when  tliat  occupation  is  left  free'  for  him  by  February's  being 
engaged  with  the  ceremonies  of  Candlema&  Sometimes,  also, 
lie  is  reaping  a  low  and  scattered  kind  of  grain  ;  and  by 
Spenser,  who  exactly  marks  the  junction  of  mediceval  and 
classical  feeling,  his  military  and  agricultural  functions  are 
united,  while  also,  in  the  Latin  manner,  he  is  made  the  first  of 
ilie  months. 

•*  First  sturdy  March,  with  brofrs  fnll  stemlj  bent, 
And  armgd  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Ram,     • 
The  same  which  over  Hollespontus  swam  ; 
Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  olso  hont, 
And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame,* 
Which  on  the  eaKh  he  strowed  as  he  went** 


«  (« 


Ysame,'*  collected  together. 
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Hia  sign,  the  Ram,  is  very  superbly  oanred  abore.  him  in 
the  orcliivolt 

4.  Apriu  Hero,  carrying  a  sheep  upon  hU  shoulder.  A 
mro  i*Gpre8entntion  of  him.  In  Northern  work  he  is  nImoRt 
uuivei'solly  gathoiiug  flowers,  or  holding  them  hnuiiipliAiitly 
in  each  bond.  Tlie  Spenseiian  mingling  of  this  medisBval 
image  with  that  of  his  being  wet  with  showers,  and  wanton 
with  love,  by  turning  his  zodiacal  sign,  Taurus,  into  the  bull 
of  Europa,  is  altogether  exquisite. 

**  Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floating  through  the  Argoliok  fluda : 
His  horna  were  gildon  all  with  golden  atuda. 
And  garniali&d  with  garlonda  goodljr  dight 
Of  all  the  faireat  flowrea  and  freaheat  buda 
Which  th'  earth  bringa  forth  ;  and  leet  h^  $eemed  in  §ighi 
With  icurcM^  throiiyh  wfiief^  ho  mulvtlfor  hit  Ufnf§  (leUghL** 

6.  May  is  seated,  while  two  young  maidens  crown  him  wiih 
flowers,  A  very  unusual  representation,  even  in  Italy  ;  where, 
as  in  the  Nortli,  he  is  almost  always  riding  out  hunting  or 
hawking,  sometimes  playing  on  a  musical  instrument  In 
Sponsor,  this  roontli  is  personified  as  ''  tlie  fayrest  mayd  on 
ground,"  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Twins. 

In  this  arcbivolt  there  are  only  two  heads  to  represent  tlie 
zoiliacal  sign. 

The  summer  and  autumnal  months  are  always  represented 
in  a  series  of  agricultural  occupations,  which,  of  coui'se,  vary 
with  the  locality  in  which  they  occur  ;  but  generally  in  their 
order  only.  Thus,  if  June  is  mowing,  July  is  reaping  ;  if 
July  is  mowing,  August  is  reaping  ;  and  so  on.  I  shall  give 
a  parallel  view  of  some  of  these  varieties  presently  ;  but,  mean- 
time, we  had  better  follow  the  St  Mark's  series,  as  it  is  pecu- 
liar  in  some  rojipects. 

G.  June.  Iteapimj.  The  com  and  sickle  sculptured  with 
singular  care  and  precision,  in  bold  relief,  and  the  zodiacal 
sign,  tlio  Cral),  above,  also  worked  with  great  spirit  Spcuser 
putH  plough  irons  iiiU^  his  hand.  SonietiniCB  he  is  sheep- 
shearing  ;  and,  in  English  and  northern  French  manuscripts, 
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cturrying  a  kind  of  fagot  or  barrel,  of  the  meaning  of  which  I 
nin  not  certain. 

7.  July.  Mowing,  A  Terj  interesting  piece  of  sculpture, 
owing  to  the  care  with  which  the  flowers  are  wrought  out 
among  the  long  gras&  I  do  not  remember  ever  finding  July 
but  either  reaping  or  mowing.  Spenser  works  him  hard,  and 
puts  him  to  both  labors : 

*'  Bdhinde  his  baoke  a  sitlie,  and  bj  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide.'* 

8.  August.  Peculiarly  represented  in  this  archivolt^  sitting 
in  a  chair,  toith  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  asleep ;  the  Virgin 
(the  7«odiacal  sign)  aboix:  him,  lifling  up  her  hand.  This  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  peculiarly  Italian  version  of  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  August  In  Northern  countries  he  is  generally 
threshing,  or  gathering  grapes.  Spenser  merely  clothes  him 
with  gold,  and  makes  him  lead  forth 

'*the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 
Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound." 

0.  SRrTKMiiRii.  Hearing  home  grajm  in  a  Ixtslcet,  Almost 
always  sowing,  in  Northern  work.  By  Spenser,  with  his 
usual  exquisite  ingenuity,  employed  in  gathering  in  the 
general  harvest,  and  portioning  it  out  wUh  the  Scales,  his 
zodiacal  sign. 

10.  OcrroBER.  Wearing  a  conical  hat,  and  digging  busily  with 
a  long  npade.  In  Northern  work  he  is  sometimes  a  vintager, 
sometimes  beating  the  acorns  out  of  an  oak  to  feed  swine. 
When  September  is  vintaging,  October  is  generally  sowing. 
Spenser  employs  him  in  the  harvest  both  of  vine  and  olive. 

11.  November.  Seems  to  be  catching  small  birds  in  a  net, 
I  do  not  remember  him  so  employed  elsewhere.  He  is  nearly 
always  killing  pigs ;  sometimes  boating  the  oak  for  them ; 
with  Spenser,  fatting  them. 

12.  Degeiiber.  Killing  surine.  It  is  hardly  ever  that  this 
employment  is  not  given  to  one  or  other  of  the  terminal 
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months  of  the  year.  If  not  so  engaged,  December  is  nmially 
putting  new  loaves  into  the  oven  ;  sometimes  killing  ozeii. 
Spenser  properly  makes  him  feasting  and  drinking  instead  of 
Jauuar}*. 

§  Lui.  On  tlie  next  page  I  have  given  a  parallel  view  of  the 
employment  of  the  months  from  some  Northern  manuscripts^ 
in  order  tliat  they  may  be  more  conveniently  compared  with 
the  Hculptures  of  St.  Mai'k's,  in  their  expression  of  the  varie- 
ties of  climate  and   ngi'icultural  system.     Observe  that  the 
letter  (f.)  in  some  of  the  columns,  opposite  the  month  of  May, 
means  that  ho  lias  a  falcon  on  his  fist ;  being,  in  those  ca8e% 
represented  as  liding  out^  in  high  exultation,  on  a  caparisoned 
white  horse.     A  seiies  nearly  similar  to  that  of  St  Mark's 
ocoura  on  Uio  door  of  the  Oathedral  of  Lucca,  and  on  that 
of  the  Utiptistory  of  Pisa ;  in  wliioh,  however,  if  I  rocolloot 
rightly,  Vobruai*y  is  fishing,  and  May  has  Honiotliing  rosom- 
bliug  an  luubrella  in  his  hand,  instead  of  a  liawk.    But,  in  all 
cases,  the  figures  are  treated  with  the  ^yeouliar  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  sculptors  ;  and  this  archivolt  is  tlie  first  expression  of 
that  spint  which  is  to  bo  found  in  Venice. 

§  U¥.  In  the  private  palaces,  the  entrances  soon  admitted 
some  concession  to  the  Gothic  form  also.  They  pass  through 
nearly  the  same  conditions  of  change  as  the  windows,  with 
these  three  difTerences  :  fii*st,  that  no  arches  of  the  ftmtastio 
fourth  order  occur  in  any  doorways  ;  secjondly,  that  the  pui-o 
pointed  arch  occurs  earlier,  and  much  oftenor,  in  doorways 
than  in  window-heads  ;  lastly,  that  the  entnmce  itself,  if  small, 
is  neoi'ly  always  square-headed  in  the  earliest  examples,  with- 
out any  arch  above,  but  afterwards  the  arch  is  thrown  acrosa 
above  the  UnteL  The  interval  between  the  two,  or  tympanum, 
is  filled  Avith  sculptvure,  or  closed  by  iron  bars,  with  somotiuies 
a  projecting  gable,  to  form  a  porch,  thrown  over  the  whole,  lui . 
in  the  perfect  example,  7  a,  Plate  XIV.,  al)oye.  The  other 
examples  in  the  two  lower  lines,  G  and  7,  of  that  PLito  aix) 
each  chai-aotoristic  of  an  enormous  number  of  doors,  vanously 
decorated,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  particulars  of  their  mouldings  ai*e  given  in  the 
final  Appendix. 
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§  Lv.  It  was  useless,  od  the  small  soale  of  this  Plate,  to 
attempt  any  delineation  of  the  richer  sculptures  with  which 
the  lurches- ore  filled  ;  so  that  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  simplest 
examples  I  could  find  of  the  forms  to  be  illustrated :  but,  in 
nil  the  moi-e  important  instances,  the  door-head  is  charged 
either  with  deHcate  oiiiaments  and  inlaid  patterns  in  Tarioos- 
Ij  colored  biick,  or  with  sculptures,  consisting  always  of  the 
shield  or  crest  of  the  family,  protected  by  an  angel     Of  these 
more  perfect  doorways  I  have  given  three  examples  carefully, 
in  my  folio  work ;  but  I  must  repeat  here  one  paii  of  the  ac- 
count of  their  subjects  given  in  its  text,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  to  whom  the  larger  A<rork  may  not  be  accessible. 

§  Lvi.  *'  In  the  earlier  ages,  all  agree  thus  far,  that  the  name 
of  the  family  is  told,  and  together  with  it  there  is  always  an 
intimution  that  they  have  placed  their  defence  and  their  pros- 
|)oriiy  in  (1o<Vh  hands ;  frticiueutly  nccompanio<l  with  soiuo 
geuerid  expression  of  benediction  to  the  poi'son  passing  over 
the  threshold.  This  is  the  general  theory  of  an  old  Venetian* 
doorway  ; — the  theory  of  modern  doorways  remains  to  bo  ex- 
plained :  it  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in  our  rows  of  new- 
built  houses,  or  rather  of  new-built  house,  changeless  for  miles 
together,  from  which,  to  each  inhabitant,  we  allot  his  proper 
quantity  of  windows,  and  a  Done  portico.  The  Venetian 
caiiied  out  his  theory  very  simply.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lU'chivolt  wo  iind  almost  iuvoi'iably,  in  the  older  work,  the 
liand  between  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  attitude  of  blessing, 
expressing  the  general  power  and  presence  of  Gk)d,  the  source 
of  light  On  the  tympanum  is  the  shield  of  the  family.  Vene- 
tian heraldry  requires  no  beasts  for  supporters,  but  usually 
prefera  angels,  neither  the  supported  nor  crests  forming  any 
iiocossary  part  of  Venetian  bearings.  Sometimes,  however, 
human  iigures,  or  grotesques,  are  substituted  ;  but,  in  that 
case,  an  angel  is  almost  always  introduced  above  the  shield, 
bearing  a  globe  in  his  left  hand,  and  therefore  clearly  intended 
for  the  *  Angel  of  the  Lord,*  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere, 
the  *  Angel  of  His  Presence/  AVhere  elaborate  sculpture  of 
this  kind  is  inadmissible,  the  shield  is  merely  represented  as 
suspended  by  a  leather  thong  ;  and  a  cross  is  introduced  above 
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the  ftrduTolt  The  Renaissance  architects  perceived  the  irra- 
tionality of  all  thiS)  cut  away  both  crosses  and  angels,  and 
substituted  heads  of  satyrs,  which  were  the  proper  presiding 
deities  of  Yeuico  in  the  Benaissance  periods,  and  which  in  our 
own  domestic  institutions,  we  have  ever  since,  with  much  piety 
and  sagacity,  retained." 

§  Lvit.  The  habit  of  employing  some  religious  symbol,  or 
writing  some  religious  legend,  over  the  door  of  the  house, 
does  not  entirely  disappear  until  far  into  the  period  of  the 
Benaissance.  The  words  "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  occur  on 
one  side  of  a  Veronese  gateway,  with  the  appropriate  and 
veracious  inscription  S.P.Q.R,  on  a  Roman  standard,  on  the 
other  ;  and  *'  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  is  written  on  one  of  the  doorways  of  a  building  added 
at  the  flank  of  the  Casa  Barbarigo,  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  It  seems  to  be  only  modern  Protestantism 
which  is  entirely  ashamed  of  aU  symbols  and  words  that  ap- 
pear in  anywise  like  a  confession  of  faith. 

§  Lvni.  This  peculiar  feeling  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
analysia  It  indeed,  in  most  cases,  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  a  feeling  ;  for  the  meaningless  doorway  is  merely  an  ig- 
norant copy  of  heathen  models :  but  yet,  if  it  were  at  this 
moment  proposed  to  any  of  us,  by  our  architects,  to  remove 
the  grinning  head  of  a  satyr,  or  other  classical  or  Palladian 
ornament,  from  the  keystone  of  the  door,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  cross,  and  an  inscription  testifying  our  faith,  I  believe 
that  most  persons  would  shrink  from  the  proposal  with  an 
obscure  and  yet  overwhelming  sense  that  things  would  be 
sometimes  done,  and  thought,  within  the  liouse  whicli  would 
make  the  inscription  on  its  gate  a  base  hypocrisy.  And  if  so, 
let  us  look  to  it.  whether  that  strong  reluctance  to  utter  a 
definite  religious  profession,  which  so  many  of  us  feel,  and 
which,  not  very  carefully  examining  into  its  dim  nature,  we 
conclude  to  be  modesty,  or  fear  of  hypocrisy,  or  other  such 
form  of  amiabloness,  l)e  not,  in  very  deed,  neither  less  nor 
more  than  Infidelity  ;  whether  Peter's  "  I  ]cnow  not  the  man  " 
be  not  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  these  misgivings  and  hesi- 
tations ;  and  whether  the  shamefacedness  which  we  attribute 
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to  sincerity  and  reTerence,  be  not  such  ahamefacedness  as  nifty 
at  last  pat  us  among  those  of  whom  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
ashamed. 

§  ux.  Snoh  aro  the  principal  circumstances  to  be  noted  in 
tho  external  form  and  details  of  the  Gk>thic  palaces ;  of  their 
interior  arrangements  there  is  little  left  unaltered.     The  gate- 
ways which  we  have  been  examining  almost  universally  lead, 
in  the  earlier  palaces,  into  a  long  interior  courts  round  which 
the  mass  of  the  palace  is  built ;  and  in  which  its  first  story  is 
reached  by  a  superb  external  staircase,  sustained  on  four  or 
five  pointed  arches  gradually  increasing  as  they  ascend,  both 
in  height  and  span, — this  change  in  their  size  being,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  visibly  a  consequence  of 
the  habitual  admission  of  arches  of  different  sizes  in  the  By- 
xantiuo  favadoa    Tlioso  staii*casos  ai'e  pi*otocted  by  exquisitely 
carved  ]>atiipotH,  like  thoHo  of  tho  outer  bal(M)uios,  with  lions 
or  grotoH(|uo  hoads  sot  on  the  angles,  and  with  ti*iio  iirojenUng 
balconies  on  thoir  landing-place&     In  the  centre  of  the  court 
there  is  always  a  marble  well ;  and  these  wells  furnish  some 
of  the  most  superb  examples  of  Venetian  sculpture.     I  am 
aware  only  of  one  remaining  from  the  Byzantine  period  ;  it  is 
octagonal,  and  treated  like  the  richest  of  our  Norman  fonts  : 
but  the  Gbthic  wells  of  every  date,  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury downwards,  are  innumerable,  and  full  of  beauty,  though 
their  form  is  little  vaiied  ;  they  being,  in  almost  every  case, 
treated  like  colossal  capitals  of  pillars,  with  foliage  at  the 
angles,  and  the  sliield  of  the  family  upon  their  sidea 

g  ijc.  The  interior  apartments  always  consist  of  one  noble 
liall  on  the  fiitit  story,  often  on  tlie  second  also,  extending 
ncross  tho  entire  depth  of  the  house,  and  lighted  in  front  by 
the  principal  gi'oups  of  its  windows,  while  smaller  apartments 
open  from  it  on  eitlier  side.  The  ceilings,  where  they  remain 
iiiil.oiichud,  aro  of  bold  horizontal  boains,  richly  carved  aiul 
gihlcil ;  but  few  of  these  aro  left  fix)m  tho  true  Gothic  times, 
the  Venetian  interiors  having,  in  almost  every  case,  been  i-e- 
modelled  by  the  Ilenaissauce  ai'chitects.  This  change,  how- 
ever, for  once,  we  cannot  regret,  as  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
when  so  altered,   were  covered  with  the  noblest  works  of 
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Veronese,  Titian,  and  Tintoret ;  nor  the  interior  waUs  only, 
but,  as  before  noticed,  often  the  exteriors  alsa  Of  the  color 
decorations  of  the  Gothic  exteriors  I  have,  therefore,  at  ptes- 
ent  taken  no  notice,  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  embmce 
this  subject  in  one  genenil  view  of  the  systems  of  coloring 
of  the  Venetian  palaces,  when  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  its 
richest  development*  The  details,  also,  of  most  intei*est»  re- 
specting the  forms  and  transitional  decoration  of  their  capi- 
tals, will  be  given  in  the  final  Appendix  to  the  next  volume, 
where  we  shall  be  able  to  include  in  our  inquiry  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Oothio  period  ;  and  it  remains  for  us,  therefore, 
at  predent^  only  to  reriew  the  history,  fix  the  date,  and  note 
the  most  important  particulars  in  the  structure  of  the  build- 
ing which  at  once  consummates  and  embodies  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  tlie  Qothic  architecture  of  Venice, — the  Duoal  Paiao& 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

TRB  DUOAL  PALACE^ 


§  I.  It  was  stated  in  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
chapter  tliat  the  Gothic  art  of  Venice  was  separated  by  the 
building  of  the  Ducal  Palace  into  two  distinct  periods ;  and 
that  in  all  the  domestic  edifices  which  were  raised  for  half  a 
century  after  its  completion,  their  characteristic  and  chiefly 
effective  portions  were  more  or  less  directly  copied  from  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Ducal  Palace  was  the  great  work  of 
Venice  at  this  period,  itself  the  principal  effort  of  her  imag- 
ination, emplo^nng  her  best  architects  in  its  masonry,  and  her 
best  painters  in  its  decoration,  for  a  long  series  of  years ; 
and  we  must  receive  it  as  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  in- 
fluence which  it  possessed  over  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  it 
in  its  progress,  that,  while  in  tlie  other  cities  of  Italy  every 
palace  luid  cluu'ch  was  rising  in  some  original  and  daily  more 

*  Vol.  III.  Gliap.  I.  I  have  had  considerable  difflonltj  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  Tolumes,  so  as  to  get  the  points  bearing  upon  each  other 
grouped  in  oonseoutive  and  intelligible  order. 
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daring  form,  the  majesty  of  this  single  building  was  able  to 
give  pause  to  the  Gk>thic  imagination  in  its  full  career  ;  stayed 
the  restlessness  of  innovation  in  an  instant,  and  forbade  the 
powers  which  had  created  it  thenceforth  to  exert  themaelyee 
in  new  directions,  or  endeavor  to  summon  an  image  more 
atti'active. 

§  iL  The  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  while  the  aichiteei- 
ural  invention  of  the  Venetians  was  thus  lost^  Narcissaa-like, 
in  self-contemplation,  the  various  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
the  building  thus  admired  and  beloved  are  so  confused  as 
frequently  to  leave  it  doubtful  to  what  portion  of  the  palace 
they  refer ;  and  that  there  is  actually,  at  the  time  being,  a 
dispute  between  the  best  Venetian  antiquaries,  whether  the 
main  fa9ade  of  the  palace  be  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century.      The  determination  of  tliis  question  is  of  course 
necessaiy  before  wo  procood  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
the  stylo  of  tho  work  ;  and  it  cannot  be  determined  without  a 
careful  review  of  the  entire  history  of  the  palace,  and  of  all* 
the  documents  relating  to  it.     I  trust  that  this  review  niay 
not  be  found  tedious^ — assuredly  it  will  not  be  fruitieas, — 
bringing  many  facts  before  us,  singulai'ly  illustrative  of  the 
Venetian  character. 

§  in.  Before,  however,  the  reader  can  enter  upon  any  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  this  building,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  bo  thoroughly  familiar  with  tho  ai*rangemout  and  names 
of  its  principal  pai'ts,  as  it  at  present  stands ;  otherwise  he  can  • 
not  comprehend  so  much  as  a  single  sentence  of  any  of  the 
documents  refemng  to  it.  I  must  do  what  I  can,  by  the  help 
of  a  rough  plan  and  bird's-eye  view,  to  give  him  the  necessary 
topographical  knowledge : 

Fig.  XXXVL  opposite  is  a  rude  ground  plan  of  the  build- 
ings round  St.  Mark's  Place  ;  and  the  following  references  will 
clearly  explain  their  relative  positions : 


A.  St.  Mark's  Place. 

n.   PiazzuUa. 

P.  V.   Prociiratio  Vecchle. 

P.  N.  (opposite)  Procuratie  Nuove. 

P.  L.   Libreria  Veccliia. 
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L  PUtseita  de*  Leoni. 

T.  Tower  of  8t  Mark. 

F  F.  Great  Fa^.ade  bi  St.  Mark*s  Church. 

M.  8t  Mark's.  (It  is  so  united  with  the  Dnoat  Palace,  that  the  separa- 
tion cannot  be  indicated  in  the  plan,  unless  all  the  walls  had 
been  marked,  which  would  hare  confused  the  whole.) 

D  D  D.  Ducal  Palace.  g  s.  Giant*8  stair. 

0.  Court  of  Ducal  Palace.  J.  Judgment  angle. 

c.  Porta  della  Carta.  a.  Fig-tree  angle. 

p  p.  Ponte  delia  Paglla  (Bridge  of  Straw). 

S.  Ponte  de*  Sospiri  (Bridge  of  Sighs). 

RB.  Ri^  de*  Schiavoni. 

The  render  will  obsenre  that  the  Dacal  Palace  is  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  of  whioh  one  side 
faces  the  Piazzetta,  B,  and  another  the  quay  called  the  Riva 
de'  Schiavoni,  R  R  ;  the  third  is  on  the  dark  canal  called  the 
"  Rio  del  Palazzo,"  and  the  fourth  joins  the  Church  of  St  Mark. 

Of  this  fourth  side,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  seen.  Of  the 
other  three  sides  we  shall  have  to  speak  constantly  ;  and  they 
will  be  respectively  called,  that  towards  the  Piazzetta,  the 

Piazzetta  Fayade  ; "  tliat  towards  the  Riva  de'  Schiavoni,  the 

Sea  Fayade  ; "  and  that  towards  the  Rio  del  Palazzo,  the 
''  Rio  Fayade."  This  Rio,  or  canal,  is  usually  looked  upon  by 
tlio  travoUnr  with  great  respect^  or  dvon  liori'or,  becauso  it 
passes  under  the  Bridge  of  Sigha  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city  ;  and  the  bridge  and  its 
canal  together  occupy,  in  the  mind  of  a  Venetian,  very  much 
the  position  of  Fleet  Street  and  Temple  Bar  in  that  of  a  Lon- 
doner,— at  least,  at  the  time  when  Temple  Bar  was  occasionally 
decorated  with  human  heads.  Tlio  two  buildings  closely  re- 
semble each  other  in  form. 

§  IV.  We  must  now  proceed  to  obtain  some  rough  idea  of 
the  appearance  and  distribution  of  the  palace  itself ;  but  its 
arrangement  will  be  better  understood  by  supposing  ourselves 
raised  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  point  in  the 
lagoon  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  Sea 
Fayade  and  Rio  Fayade  (the  latter  in  very  steep  perspective), 
and  to  look  down  into  its  interior  court.  Fig.  XXXYDL  roughly 
represents  such  a  view,  omitting  all  details  on  the  roofs,  in  order 
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to  avoid  confusion.     In  this  drawing  we  have  merely  to  notice 
that,  of  the  two  bridges  seen  on  the  right,  the  uppenuoet^ 
above  the  black  canal,  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  the  lower  one 
is  tlie  Pouto  doUa  Paglia,  the  regular  thoroughfare  from  qiuiy 
to  quay,  and,  I  believe,  called  the  Bridge  of  Straw,  because 
the  boats  which  brought  straw  from  the  mainland  used  to  sell 
it  at  this  place.    The  comer  of  the  palace,  rising  above  this 
bridge,  and  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Sea  Fa9ade  and  Bio 
Fayade,  will  always  be  called  the  Vine  angle,  because  it  is  deo- 
orated  by  a  sculpture  of  the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  llie  angle 
opposite  will  be  called  the  Fig-tree  angle,  because  it  is  dec- 
orated by  a  sculpture  of  the  Fall  of  Man.    The  long  and  nar- 
row range  of  building,  of  which  the  roof  is  seen  in  perspectiTe 
behind  this  angle,  is  the  part  of  the  palace  fronting  the  Pias- 
zetta ;  and  the  angle  under  the  pinnacle  most  to  the  loft  of 
the  two  which  terminate  it  will  bo  called,  for  a  reason  prus- 
unily  to  bo  stated,  the  Judgment  angle.    Within  tho  M(|iuiro 
formed  by  the  building  is  seen  its  interior  court  (with  one  of 
its  wells),  terminated  by  small  and  fantastic  buildings  of  the 
lleuaissauce  period,  which  face  the  Giant's  Stair,  of  which  the 
extremity  is  seen  sloping  down  on  the  left 

§  V.  The  gi'eat  facade  which  fronts  the  spectator  looks  south- 
ward. Hence  tho  two  tniceried  windows  lower  than  the  rcst^ 
and  to  tho  right  of  tho  s|)ectator,  may  bo  conveniently  distin- 
guished OS  tho  '*  Eastern  Windows."  Thore  ai*e  two  others 
like  them,  Ailed  with  tracery,  and  at  the  same  level,  which 
look  upon  the  narrow  canal  between  the  Ponte  della  Paglia 
and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs :  these  we  may  conveniently  call  the 
"  Canal  Windows."  The  reader  will  observe  a  vertical  line  in 
this  dai'k  side  of  the  palace,  separating  its  nearer  and  plainer 
wall  from  a  long  four-storied  range  of  rich  architectui*e.  This 
more  disUuit  mnge  is  entirely  llonaisuiuico :  its  oxti*omity  \h 
not  indicated,  because  I  have  no  accuntte  slvotch  of  tlie  small 
buildinjjB  luid  bridges  beyond  it,  and  we  shall  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  ^vith  this  part  of  the  palace  in  our  present  in- 
quiry. Tho  nearer  and  uudccorated  wall  is  part  of  the  older 
palace,  though  much  defaced  by  modern  opening  of  common 
¥riudows,  refittings  of  the  brickwork,  &c. 
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§  VL  It  will  be  observed  that  th«  f&9acle  is  composed  of  a 
HmooUi  maas  of  wall,  sustAined  on  two  tiers  of  pillars,  one 
above  the  oUier.  The  manner  in  which  Ibese  support  tbo 
whole  fabric  will  be  underatood  at  once  by  the  rough  section, 
iiR.  XXXVm,  which  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
right  through  tlio  polnco  to  the  interior  court, 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  Sea  Fn^nde. 
Horn  a  and  d  arc  the  rows  of  shafts,  both  in 
the  inner  court  and  on  the  I^ada,  which 
cany  the  main  walls ;  h,  c  are  solid  walls 
variously  strengthened  with  pilastei-s.  A,  B, 
C  are  the  three  stories  of  the  interior  of  the 
patoe.  7...  XXXV,,,.- 

The  reader  sees  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  phut  to  be 
moi-e  simple,  and  that  if  the  inner  floors  and  walls  of  the  stories 
A,  B  were  removed,  there  would  be  left  merely  the  form  of  a 
badlica, — two  high  walls,  carried  on  ranges  of  shafts,  and 
roofed  by  a  low  gable. 

The  stories  A,  B  are  entirely  modernized,  and  divided  into 
confused  ranges  of  small  apartments,  among  which  what  ves- 
tiges remain  of  ancient  masonry  are  entirely  undecipherable, 
except  by  invoHtigtitions  such  as  I  have  had  ncitlier  the  time 
nor,  an  in  inoHt  (trwofi  thoy  would  involve  tlin  removal  of  inod- 
om  plastering,  tlio  op))ortiinity,  to  luitke.  WilJi  the  sulxlivi- 
sions  of  this  story,  therefore,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader ; 
but  those  of  the  great  upper  story,  C,  are  highly  impoitAnt. 

g  vn.  In  the  bird's-eye  view  above,  fig.  XXXVIL,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  two  windows  on  the  right  sre  lower  tirnn  tlie 
other  foui'  of  the  h^ade.  In  tliis  arrangement  there  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  I  know  of  the  daring  sacrifice 
of  symmetry  to  convenience,  which  was  noticed  in  Chap.  VH 
aa  one  of  the  chief  noblenesses  of  the  Gothic  schools. 

The  port  of  the  palace  in  which  the  two  lower  windows 
occur,  we  shall  find,  was  first  built,  and  arranged  in  four  stories 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  aportmeuts.  Owing 
to  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  ou  account, 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fouiteenth  cen- 
tury, to  provide  another  large  and  mngiiificent  chamber  for 
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the  meeting  of  the  senate.  That  chamber  was  added  at  the 
aide  of  the  older  building ;  but^  as  only  one  room  was  wanted, 
thei*e  was  no  need  to  divide  the  added  portion  into  two  ato- 
nes. The  entire  height  was  given  to  the  single  chamber, 
being  indeed  not  too  great  for  just  harmony  with  ita  enor- 
mous length  and  breadth.  And  then  came  the  question  how 
to  place  the  windows,  whether  on  a  line  with  the  two  others^ 
or  above  them. 

The  ceiling  of  the  new  room  was  to  be  adorned  bj  the 
paintings  of  the  best  masters  in  Venice,  and  it  became  of 
great  importance  to  raise  the  light  near  that  gorgeous  rooi^  as 
well  as  to  keep  the  tone  of  illumination  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber serene ;  and  therefore  to  introduce  light  rather  in  simple 
masses  than  in  many  broken  stream&    A  modem  architect^ 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  violating  external  symmetry,  would 
have  sacrillcod  boUi  the  pictures  and  the  i)oaoe  of  the  counciL 
Ue  would  have  placed  the  larger  windows  at  the  same  level 
with  the  other  two,  and  have  introduced  above  them  smaller 
windows,  like  those  of  the  upper  story  in  the  older  building, 
as  if  that  upper  story  had  been  continued  along  the  fayade. 
But  the  old  Venetian  thought  of  the  honor  of  the  paintings, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  senate,  before  his  own  reputation, 
lie  unliesitatingly  raised  the  large  windows  to  their  pix>per 
position  wiUi  rcteronco  to  the. interior  of  the  chamber,  and 
sulTored  the  extemid  appearance  to  take  cai*e  of  itself.     And 
I  believe  the  whole  pile  rather  gains  than  loses  in  effect  by 
the  variation  thus  obtained  in  the  spaces  of  wall  above  and 
below  the  windows. 

§  vui.  On  the  party  waU,  between  the  second  and  third 
windows,  which  faces  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Great 
Council  Chamber,  is  painted  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret ;  and 
iliis  wall  will  therefore  bo  hereafter  called  the  ''Wall  of  tlio 
rumdiHO." 

Ill  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Sea  Facade,  and  between  the 
firet  and  second  windows  of  tlie  Great  Council  Chamber,  ia  a 
largo  window  to  the  ground,  opening  on  a  iNilcony,  which  in 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  palace,  and  will  be  called 
in  future  the  **  Sea  Balcony." 
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The  fayade  which  looks  on  the  Piazetia  is  very  nearly  like 

this  to  the  Sea,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  built  in  the 

fifteenth  century,  when  people  had  become  studious  of  their 

Bynimetrie&     Its  side  windows  are  all  on  the  same  level 

;  Two  light  the  west  end  of  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  one 

lights  a  small  room   anciently  called    the  Quarantia  Civil 

-  Nuova ;  the  other  three,  and  the  central  one,  with  a  balcony 

;  like  that  to  the  Sea,  light  another  largo  chamber,  called  Sala 

del  Scrutinio,  or  "  Hall  of  Enquiry,"  which  extends  to  the 

extremity  of  the  palace  above  the'Porta  della  Carta. 

§  IX.  The  reader  is  now  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  existing  building,  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
accounts  of  its  history. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  there  were  three  principal  styles 
of  Yonotian  architecture  ;  Byzantine,  Gotliio,  and  Uonaissance. 

The  Ducal  Palace,  which  was  the  great  work  of  Venice, 
was  built  successively  in  the  three  styles.  There  was  a  By- 
zantine Ducal  Palace,  a  Gothic  Ducal  Palace,  and  a  Renais- 
sance Ducal  Palace.  The  second  superseded  the  fii-st  totaUy ; 
a  few  stones  of  it  (if  indeed  so  much)  are  all  that  is  left.  But 
the  third  superseded  the  second  in  part  only,  and  the  exist- 
ing building  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two. 

Wo  Rliall  review  tlio  history  of  each  in  succcsHion.* 

1st  The  ByziiNTtNB  PAiiAcs. 

In  the  year  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  813,  f  the  Yene- 

*  The  reader  will  find  it  oonyenient  to  note  the  following  editions  of 
the  printed  books  which  have  been  principally  consulted  in  the  follow- 
ing inquiry.  The  nnmbers  of  the  mannscripts  referred  to  in  the  Mar- 
cian  Librnrj  are  given  with  the  ^notations. 

Sansovino.     Venetia  Descritta.     4to,  Venice,  1663. 

Sansovino.     Lettera  intorno  al  Palazzo  Ducale.     8vo,  Venice,  1829. 

Temanza.     Antica  Pianta  di  Venezia,  with  text.     Venice,  1780. 

Cadorin.     Pareri  di  XV.  Arohitetti.     8yo,  Venice,  1838. 

Filiasi.     Memorie  storiche.     8vo,  Padua.  1811. 

Ilottlo.     Lottora  dtHonmiva  dul  rnlnxso  Duoalo.     8vo,  Vonico,  1887. 

Selvatioo.     Architettura  di  Venezia.     8yo,  Venice,  1847. 

\  The  year  commonly  given  is  810,  as  in  the  Savina  Chronicle  (Cod. 
MarcianuB),  p.  13.  **  Del  810  fece  principiar  el  pallasso  Ducal  nel  Inogo 
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tians  determined  to  make  the  island  of  Bialto  the  seat  of  the 
government  and  capital  of  their  state.  Their  Doge,  Angelo 
or  Agnello  Participazio,  instantly  took  vigorous  means  for  the 
cnlai*gemeut  of  the  small  gix>up  of  buildings  >vhich  were  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Venice.  He  appointed  persons 
to  superintend  the  raising  of  the  banks  of  sand,  so  as  to  form 
more  secure  foundations,  and  to  build  wooden  bridges  over 
the  canals.  For  the  offices  of  religion,  he  built  the  Church 
of  St  Mark ;  and  on,  or  near,  the  spot  where  the  Ducal  Palace 
now  stands,  he  built  a  paBice  for  the  administration  of  the 
government* 

The  history  of  the  Ducal  Palace  therefore  begins  with  the 
birth  of  Venice,  and  to  what  remains  of  it,  at  this  day,  is  en- 
trusted the  last  representation  of  her  power. 

§  X.  Of  tlio  exact  ix>sition  and  form  of  this  palace  of  Par- 
ticipazio  littlo  is  ascortiuued.  SfUisovino  says  that  it  was 
*'  built  near  the  Poute  dolla  Piiglia,  and  answoriugly  on  tlio 
Grand  Canal,"  f  towards  San  Giorgio  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Sea  Fayade  ;  but  this  was  merely 

ditto  Bmolo  in  confin  di  S.  Mois6,  et  fece  riediflcar  la  iaola  dl  BraoHa.*' 
The  Sagoruin  Chronicle  gives  804;  and  Filiasi,  vol.  vi.  chap.  1,  corrects 
this  date  to  813. 

*  '*  Aniplit^  la  citt'i,  foruilla  di  cosamouti,  e  j)cr  il  euUo  <r  IddiocV  am- 
miniUrmiofUi  ddUi  (jiuatizia  orusse  la  cappolla  di  S.  Marco,  e  il  palaxzo  di 
sua  residenza.** — Pareri,  p.  120.  Observe,  that  piety  towards  God,  and 
justice  towards  man,  have  been  at  least  the  nominal  purposes  of  every 
act  and  institution  of  ancient  Venice.  Compare  also  Temanza,  p.  24. 
**  Quelle  die  abbiamo  di  certo  si  h  chb  il  suddetto  Agnello  lo  incominci6 
da  fondamenti,  e  cost  pure  la  cappella  duoale  di  S.  Marco." 

f  What  I  call  the  Sea,  was  called  **  the  Grand  Canal*'  by  the  Vone- 
,tiuns,  as  well  as  the  great  water  street  of  the  city  ;  but  I  prefer  calling 
it  **  the  Soa,*'  in  order  to  distinguish  between  that  strout  and  the  broad 
water  in  front  of  the  Ducul  Palace,  which,  interrupto<l  only  by  thti  isl- 
uiwl  of  San  (liorgio,  Htrutclios  for  many  niiloa  to  the  south,  and  for  luoru 
tlian  two  to  (ho  boun<lary  of  tlio  Lido.  It  was  the  duopcr  channel,  ju8t 
in  front  of  tlie  Ducal  Palace,  continuing  the  line  of  the  great  water 
street  itself  which  the  Venetians  spoke  of  as  **  the  Grand  Oanal."  The 
words  of  Sansovino  are :  *'  Fu  cominciato  dove  si  vede,  vicino  al  ponte 
della  paglia,  et  rispondentu  huI  canal  grande."  Filiasi  says  simply: 
**The  palace  wtis  built  where  it  now  id.*'     "  II  palazio  fu  fatto  dove  ora 
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tho  popular  report  of  liis  day.  We  know,  however,  posiiivel}', 
that  it  was  somewhere  upon  the  site  of  the  existing  palace ; 
and  that  it  had  an  important  front  towards  the  Piazzetta,  with 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  present  palace  at  one 
period  was  incorporated.  We  know,  also,  that  it  was  a  pile  of 
some  niagnificenco,  from  the  account  given  by  Sagoniino  of 
the  visit  paid  by  tho  Enipcix)r  Otho  tho  Great,  to  tho  Dogo 
Pictro  Orseolo  IL  The  chronicler  says  that  the  Emperor 
'*  beheld  carefully  all  the  beauty  of  the  palace  ; ''  *  and  the 
Venetian  historians  express  pride  in  the  building's  being 
worthy  of  an  emperor's  examination.  This  was  after  tlio 
palace  had  been  much  injured  by  fire  in  the  revolt  against 
Candiano  IV., f  and  just  repaired,  and  richly  adorned  by  Or- 
seolo himself,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Sagomino  as  having  also 
''  adorned  the  chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace  "  (St  Mark's)  witli 
ornaments  of  marble  and  gold.  |  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  palace  at  this  period  resembled  and  iai- 
pressed  the.  other  Byzantine  edifices  of  the  city,  such  as  the 


pure  esiste.*' — Vol.  iii.  chap.  27.  TbeSnvinaClironiole,  already  quoted, 
Rays:  "  In  the  place  called  the  Briiolo  (or  Broglio),  that  Is  to  say,  on  tho 
rinjwotta,*' 

*  **  Oiiiiil  ilnoorilaln  llliiiN  |mrlilRlratii.*'-  -HaKoriiliio,  quoliMl  hy  Oailorlii 
aiul  Temaiiza. 

f  There  is  an  iutorosting  acconni  ot  this  revolt  in  Monaci,  p.  08. 
Some  historians  speak  of  the  palace  as  having  been  destroyed  entirely ; 
bnt,  that  it  did  not  even  need  important  restorations,  appears  from  Sng- 
ornino^s  expression,  quoted  by  Cadorin  and  Temanza.  Speaking  of  the 
Doge  Partioipaxio,  he  says :  '*  Qui  Palatii  hucusque  manentis  fuerit  fab- 
ricator." Tlie  reparations  of  the  palace  are  usnally  attributed  to  the 
Buccossor  of  Candiano,  Pietro  Orseolo  I. ;  but  the  legend,  under  the 
picture  of  that  Doge  in  the  Council  Chamber,  speaks  only  of  his  rebuild- 
ing St.  Mark's,  and  '*  performing  many  miracles.**  His  whole  mind 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  his  piety 
was  finally  manifested  in  a  way  somewhat  startling  to  the  state,  by  his 
absconding  with  a  French  priest  to  St.  Michaers,  in  Oascony,  and 
there  becoming  a  monk.  What  repairs,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  the 
Ducal  Palace,  were  left  to  be  undertaken  by  his  son,  Orseolo  II. ,  above 
named. 

X  '*  Qnam  non  modo  marmoreo,  verum  aureo  oompsit  ornamento.**— > 
TemaruMt  p.  25. 
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Fondaco  de  Turchi,  &c.,  whose  remains  have  been  idready  de- 
scribed ;  and  that»  like  Uiem,  it  was  covered  with  sculpture, 
and  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  color. 

§  XI.  In  the  year  1100,  it  was  for  the  second  time  injuixsl 
by  lire,*  but  repaired  befoi*e  1116,  when  it  received  anotlier 
emperor,  Henry  Y.  (of  Germany),  and  was  again  honoi-ed  by 
imperial  pnuscf  Between  1173  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
it  seems  to  have  been  again  repaired  and  much  enlarged  by 
the  Doge  Sebastian  Ziani  Sansovino  says  that  this  Doge 
not  only  repaired  it,  but ''  enlai*ged  it  in  every  direction  ;  **{ 
and,  after  this  enlargement,  the  palace  seems  to  have  re- 
mained untouched  for  a  hundred  years,  until,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  works  of  the 
Gbthic  Palace  were  begun.  As,  therefoi*e,  the  old  Byzantine 
building  was,  at  the  time  when  tlioso  works  firat  interfered 
with  it,  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Ziani,  I  shall  lioi*oafter  al- 
ways speak  of  it  as  Uie  Ziani  Palace ;  and  this  the  rather, 
because  the  only  clu'onicler  whose  words  are  perfectly  clear 
respecting  the  existence  of  part  of  this  palace  so  late  as  the 
year  1422,  sponka  of  it  as  built  by  Ziani.  The  old  "  palace, 
of  which  half  remains  to  this  day,  was  built,  as  we  now  see 
it,  by  Sebastian  Ziani.*'  § 

So  far,  then,  of  the  Byzantine  Palace. 

§  XII.  2n(l.  The  Qoi'uio  Paijick.  Tlie  reader,  doubtless, 
recollocts  that  the  important  change  in  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment which  gave  stability  to  the  aristocratic  power  took  place 

*  **L*aniio  1100,  uRoito  fuooo  d'una  oosa  privaia,  artM)  parte  dul  pa- 
lazzo." — Sanaoritio,  Of  the  boueliolal  effect  of  these  fires,  vide  Gadoriii, 
p.  121.  128. 

f  **  Urbis  situm,  loditloiorum  deoorem,  et  regiminU  lequitatem  mnlti- 
plicitur  conituuiulnvit." — Grvruica  IMiiuldo,  quoted  by  Oadorhi. 

t  '*Noii  Bohiinonlu  rinovi^  il  palazzo,  iiiii  lo  iig^riuun  jKjr  ogni  vcrno.'* 
-  SiiiLiOvino.  Zunotlo  (juolus  thu  Allinut  OliriMiiulo  for  uououiit  of  tliubo 
repairs. 

^  '*E1  palazzo  che  anco  di  mezzo  se  vede  vecohio,  per  M.  Sebastiau 
Ziani  fu  futto  compir,  come  el  se  vede." —  CUronide  of  Pietro  DUfino^ 
Cod.  Veil.  p.  47.  This  Clironicle  is  spoken  of  by  Sansoviuo  as  "  molto 
pnrticolar«  e  distiiita.'* — Sanaooino,  Venezia  dciicriUa^  p.  593.— It  ter- 
miuatus  iii  the  year  1422. 
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about  the  year  1297,*  under  the  Doge  Pietro  Oradenigo,  a 
raan  thus  characterized  by  Sansovino  : — "  A  prompt  and  pru- 
dent man,  of  unconquerable  determination  and  great  elo- 
quence, who  laid,  so  to  speak,  the  foundations  of  the  eternity 
of  this  republic,  by  the  admirable  regulations  which  he  iutro- 
diicod  into  tho  govornniont" 

We  may  now,  witli  some  reason,  doubt  of  their  admirablo- 
ness ;  but  their  importance,  and  the  Yigoix>us  will  and  intel- 
lect of  the  Doge,  are  not  to  be  disputed.  Venice  was  in  tho 
zenith  of  her  strength,  and  the  heroism  of  her  citizens  was 
displaying  itself  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.f  The  acqui- 
escence in  the  secure  establishment  of  the  aristocratic  power 
was  an  expression,  by  the  people,  of  respect  for  tho  families 
which  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  itiising  tho  commou- 
woalth  to  such  a  height  of  prosperity. 

Tho  SeiTar  del  Gonsiglio  fixed  tho  numbers  of  tho  Senate 
within  certain  limits,  and  it  confen*ed  upon  them  a  dignity 
greater  than  they  had  ever  before  possessed.  It  was  natural 
that  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  assembly  should  be 
attended  by  some  change  in  tho  size,  arrangement,  or  decori^ 
tion  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  sat 

Wo  accordingly  find  it  rocordo<l  by  Sansovino,  tliat  "in 
VM){  anoMior  hiiIooii  wiih  Ixigini  on  Uio  Jlio  dnl  Tiilaxzo,  nmUr 
the  Doge  Oradenigo,  and  finished  in  1309,  in  which  year  the 
Grand  Council  first  sal  in  it.**  I  In  the  first  year,  therefore, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  tho  Gbthic  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice 
was  begim ;  and  as  the  Byzantine  Palace  was,  in  its  founda- 
tion, coeval  with  that  of  the  state,  so  the  Gothic  Palace  was, 
'  in  its  foundation,  coeval  with  that  of  the  aristocmtic  power. 
Considered  as  the  principal  representation  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  ai'chitecturo,  the  Ducal  Palace  is  the  Parthenon  of 
Venice,  and  Gratlenigo  its  Pericles. 

§  xni.  Sansovino,  with  a  caution  very  frequent  among  Ve- 
netian historians,  when  alluding  to  events  connected  wiUi  the 
SoiTar  dol  C!onsiglio,  doos  not  specially  mention  tho  cause  for 

*  Soo  Vol.  I.  Appondix  W. 

f  Vide  Saii8oviiio*B  enumoration  of  those  who  flourifllied  in  the  reign 
of  Oradenigo,  p.  604.  X  Sansovino,  824,  1. 
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the  requirement  of  the  new  chamber  ;  but  the  Sivos  Chronicle 
is  a  little  more  distinct  in  expression.  "  In  1301,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build  a  great  saloon  for  the  assembling  of  the  Qi-eat 
Council,  and  the  I'oom  was  built  which  is  now  called  the  Sola 
del  Scrutinio."*  Now,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  the 
Sivos  Chronicle  was  written  ;  the  room  has  long  ago  been 
destroyed,  and  its  name  given  to  another  chamber  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  palace :  but  I  wish  the  reader  to  remember 
the  date  1301,  as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  great  orohi- 
tectural  ejioch,  in  which  took  phice  the  first  appliance  of  tho 
energy  of  the  aiistocratic  power,  and  of  the  Qothic  style,  to 
the  works  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  operations  then  begun 
were  continued,  with  hardly  an  interruption,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  prosperity  of  Venice.  We  shall  see  the  new 
buildings  cxiiiRumo,  and  take  the  place  of,  tho  Ziani  Palace, 
pio(!o  by  ]uoco:  and  whoii  tho  Ziuni  Palace  wiM  dostroyod, 
thoy  fed  u^xm  themselve*^ ;  being  continued  round  the  square, 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  reached  the  point  where 
they  had  been  begun  in  tho  fourteenth,  and  pursued  tlie  tiiick 
thoy  had  then  followed  some  distance  beyond  the  junction  ; 
destroying  or  hiding  tlieir  own  commencement,  as  the  serpent^ 
which  is  the  type  of  eternity,  conceals  its  tail  in  its  jaw& 

§  XIV.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  tho  extremity,  wherein  lay 
the  sting  and  force  of  the  whole  creature, — the  cliamber,  namely, 
built  by  tho  Doge  Gi*adenigo  ;  but  tho  reader  must  keep  tlmt 
commencement  and  the  date  of  it  carefully  in  his  mind.  Tlie 
body  of  the  Palace  Serpent  will  soon  become  visible  to  us. 

The  Gradenigo  Chamber  was  somewhere  on  tlio  llio  Fayade, 

*  *'  1801  fu  presa  parte  di  fare  una  Bala  grande  per  la  ridnzione  del 
gran  consiglio,  e  fu  fatta  quella  clie  ora  si  chiama  dello  Scrutinia'* — 
Oroiuuui  Sin»f  qiiotod  by  Cadorin.  Tlit*ro  is  aiiotliur  moHi  iuteresiiiig 
iiuivy  ill  tho  (lliroiiiolo  of  Miigiio,  rolaling  to  IhiM  event;  but  lliu  piiHsuii^u 
in  »o  ill  writliMi,  tlmt  I  am  not  hiho  if  1  have  (UxMphorud  it  coii'crlly :  — 
'*  J)ul  l!tOI  I'll  jireso  ilu  fubricliar  lu  tuibi  fo  ruina  u  fu  fatii  (futlu)  (juullu 
se  adoperava  a  far  el  pregadi  e  f u  adopera  per  far  el  Gran  Consegio  fin 
1423,  die  fu  anni  122."  Tliis  last  sentence,  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, is  luckily  unmistakable: — **  The  room  was  used  for  tlie  meetings 
of  tho  Great  Council  until  1423,  that  is  to  say,  fur  122  years."— CW. 
Veil.  torn.  i.  p    12G.     The  chronicle  extends  from  1253  to  1454. 
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behind  the  present  position  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  Le.  about 
the  point  marked  on  the  roof  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  wood- 
cat  ;  it  is  not  known  whether  low  or  high,  but  probably  on  a 
first  story.  The  great  fa9ade  of  the  Ziani  Palace  being,  as 
above  mentioned,  on  the  Piarzetta,  this  chamber  was  as  far 
back  and  out  of  the  way  as  possible ;  secrecy  and  security 
being  obviously  the  i)oiuts  firat  considered. 

§  xv.  But  the  newly  constituted  Senate  had  need  of  otlior 
additions  to  the  ancient  palace  besides  the  Council  Chamber. 
A  short,  but  most  significant^  sentence  is  added  to  Sansovino's 
account  of  the  construction  of  that  room.  "  There  were,  near 
U"  he  says,  "  the  Cancellario,  and  the  Oheba  or  Oabbia,  after- 
wards cidled  the  Little  Tower."  * 

Qabbia  means  a  "  cage  ; "  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  certain  apartments  wore  at  this  time  added  at  the  top  of 
the  i>alace  and  on  the  lUo  Fayade,  which  were  to  be  used  as 
prison&  Whether  any  portion  of  the  old  Torresella  still  re- 
mains is  a  doubtful  question  ;  but  the  apartments  at  the  top 
of  the  palace,  in  its  fourth  story,  were  still  used  for  prisons 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  f  I  wish 
tlie  reader  especially  to  notice  that  a  separate  tower  or  range 
of  apartments  was  built  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  clear 
the  ^ovonunont  of  the  ivccuRatioim  so  consfAutly  nimlo  agfunst 
thoni,  by  ignorant  or  partial  historians,  of  wimton  cruelty 
to  prisoners.  The  stories  commonly  told  respecting  the 
"piombi**  of  the  Ducal  Palace  are  utterly  false.  Instead  of 
being,  as  usually  reported,  small  furnaces  under  the  leads  of 
the  palace,  they  were  comfortable  rooms,  with  good  flat  roofs 
of  larch,  and  carefully  ventilated. ;(     Tlie  new  chamber,  then, 

*  *'  Vi  era  Appresso  la  Ganoellariaf  e  la  Oheba  o  Qabbia,  chiamata  poi 
Torresella." — P.  824.  A  small  square  tower  is  seen  above  the  Vine  angle 
in  the  view  of  Venice  dated  1500,  and  attributed  to  Albert  Durer.  It  ap- 
pears about  25  feet  square,  and  is  very  probably  the  Torresella  in  question. 

t  Vide  Bettio,  Lettera,  p.  23. 

i  Rettio,  Letter  A,  p.  20.  **T1iose  who  wrote  without  having  seen 
them  dcscrllied  them  as  covered  with  lead  ;  and  those  wlio  have  seen 
them  know  that,  between  their  flat  timber  roofs  and  the  sloping  leaden 
roof  of  the  palace,  the  interval  is  five  metres  where  it  is  least,  and  nine 
where  it  is  greatest.** 
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and  the  prisons,  being  built»  ike  Great  Council  fiist  sat  in 
their  retired  chamber  on  the  Bio  in  the  year  1309. 

§  xvL  Now,  observe    the    significant  progress  of  eventa 
They  hod  no  sooner  thus  established  themselves  in  power 
than  Uiey  were  disturbed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tiepoloa^ 
in  the  year  1310.      In  consequence  of  that  conspiracy  the 
Council  of  Ten  was  created,  still  under  the  Doge  Gradenigo  ; 
who,  having  finished  his  work  and  left  the  aristocracy  of  Yen- 
ice  armed  with  tliis  temble  power,  died  in  the  year  1312, 
some  say  by  poison.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  Doge  Marino 
Giorgio,  who  reigned  only  one  year  ;  and  then  followed  the 
prosperous  government  of  John  Soranzo.     There  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  additions  to  the  Ducal  Palace  during  his  reign, 
but  he  was  succeeded  by  that  Francesco  Dandolo,  the  sculpt- 
ures on  whose  tomb,  still  existing  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Salute,  may  bo  compared  by  any  traveller  with  those  of  tlio 
Ducal  Palace.     Of  him  it  is  recorded  in  the  Savina  Chronicle : 
"  This  Doge  also  had  the  great  gate  built  which  is  at  the  entry 
of  the  palace,  above  which  is  his  statue  kneeling,  with  the  gon- 
falon in  hand,  before  the  feet  of  the  lion  of  St  Mark'a"  * 

§  xvn.  It  appeal's,  then,  that  after  the  Senate  had  com- 
pleted their  Council  Chamber  and  the  prisons,  they  required 
a  nobler  door  than  that  of  the  old  Ziani  Palace  for  tlieir  Mag- 
nificences to  enter  by.  This  door  is  twice  s]x>kon  of  in  the 
govern inont  accountH  of  expenses,  whicli  ai*e  fortunately  i)i*o- 
served,  f  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  1335,  June  1.  We,  Andrew  Dandolo  and  Mark  Loredano, 
procurators  of  St.  Mark's,  liave  paid  to  Martin  the  stone- 
cutter and  his  associates  {  ....  for  a  stone  of 
which  the  lion  is  made  which  is  put  over  the  gate  of  the 
palace." 

• 

*  "  Quosto  DoRo  ancho  foso  far  la  x)orta  granda  clio  bo  al  intrar  dol 
Pulliizzo,  in  su  la  qiial  vi  u  la  sua  statua  che  sta  in  zenoccliioni  conlo 
confalon  in  man.  davanti  li  piede  lo  Lion  S.  Maroo.'* — ISnvin  ChroHide^ 
Cod.  Ven.  p.  120. 

f  Tliese  documonU  I  have  not  examined  myself,  being  saUsfied  of  tlio 
accuracy  of  Cadorin,  from  whom  I  take  the  passages  quoted. 

X  **  Libras  tres,  soldos  15  grossorum." — Cadariii,  189,  1. 
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*'  1344,  November  4.  We  have  paid  thirty-five  golden  ducats 
for  making  gold  leaf,  to  gild  the  lion  which  is  over  the 
door  of  the  palace  stairs." 

llie  position  of  this  door  is  disputed,  and  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  reader,  the  door  itself  having  long  ago  disap- 
l>carod,  and  boon  replaced  by  tlio  Porta  dolla  Gu*ta. 

§  XYin.  But  before  it  was  finished,  occasion  had  been  dis- 
covered for  farther  improvements.  The  Senate  found  their 
new  C!ouncil  Chamber  iixconveniently  small,  and,  about  thirty 
3*ear8  after  its  completion,  began  to  consider  where  a  larger 
and  more  magnificent  one  might  be  built  The  government 
was  now  thoroughly  established,  and  it  was  probably  felt  that 
Uiore  was  some  moannoss  in  the  retired  i)ORilioii,  as  well  as 
insuillcicncy  in  the  size,  of  tlio  Council  Chamber  on  the  lUo. 
The  first  definite  accoimt  which  I  find  of  their  pi*ocoodingH, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  in  the  Caroldo  Chronicle :  * 

"  1340.  On  the  28th  of  December,  in  the  preceding  year. 
Master  Marco  Erizzo,  Nicolo  Soranzo,  and  Thomas  Grade- 
nigo,  were  chosen  to  examine  where  a  new  saloon  might  be 
built  in  order  to  assemble  therein  the  Greater  CounciL     .     . 

.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1341,  the  Great  Council  elected 
two  procurators  of  the  work  of  tliis  saloon,  with  a  salary  of 
eighty  ducats  a  year." 

It  appears  from  the  entry  still  preserved  in  the  Archivio, 
and  quoted  by  Cadorin,  that  it  was  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1340,  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  decide  on  this  im- 
portant matter  gave  in  their  report  to  the  Grand  Council,  and 
that  the  decree  passed  thereupon  for  the  commencement  of  a 
new  Council  Chamber  on  the*Gb*and  Canal,  f 

Tiie  room  then  begun  is  the  one  now  in  existence,  and  its 
building  involved  the  building  of  all  that  is  best  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  present  Ducal  Palace,  the  rich  nrc^ulcs  of  the 

♦  Cod   Ven.,  No.  CXLI.  p.  865. 

f  SAiiRovino  iR  more  oxplicit  tlmii  nsnM  in  hifi  roferonco  to  thin  docroe : 
**  For  it  having  appeared  thai  the  place  (the  flnii  Council  Chamber)  wan 
not  capacious  enough,  the  saloon  on  the  Grand  Canal  was  ordered.*' 
'*  Per  cio  pitrendo  che  11  luogo  non  fosse  oapace,  fu  ordinata  la  Sala  sul 
Canal  Grande.**— P.  8SM. 
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lower  stoziee  being  all  prepared  lor  maiainhig  thia  Bak  dol 
Gran  Oonaifl^. 

§  XDL  lu  aaying  fhaA  it  ia  the  aame  now  {n  anriataiiea^  I  do 
not  uietin  that  it  haa  undergone  no  altemtiona  ;  aa  wo  ahall 
aoo  hereafter,  it  haa  been  refitted  again  and  again,  and  aomio 
portiona  of  ita  walla  reboslt ;  but  in  the  plaoe  and  f onn  in 
which  it  firat  atood,  it  atiU  atanda ;  and  hj  a  glance  at  tlia 
potttion  which  ita  windowa  oceapj,  aa  ahown  in  fig.  ZXXVIL  * 
abo?^  the  reader  willaoo  at  once  that  whatever  can  be  known 
reapecting  the  deaign  of  the  Sea  Ihgade,  moat  be  gleaned  oat 
of  the  eutrioa  which  refer  to  the  building  of  thia  Great  Oonn- 
cil  Ohamber. 

Cadorin  quotea  two  of  great  importance^  to  wbiA  we  ahall 
return  in  due  time^  made  during  the  piogieaa  of  the  wotk  in 
1848  and  18M;  then  one  of  1849,  readTing  that  the  woika  at 
ilie  Ducal  Palace,  which  had  been  diacontinned  during  tlia 
lilagne,  ahould  be  reaumed ;  and  finally  one  in  186S^  whkh 
Hpeaka  of  the  Great  Ooundl  Ohamber  aa  having  been  n^i^eeted 
and  auflbred  to  fall  into  '*  great  deeobtion,''  and  reaolvea  that 
it  ahall  be  forthwith  completed.* 

The  interruption  had  nbt  been  cauaed  bj  the  plague  OBfy, 
but  by  the  conspiracy  of  Faliero,  and  the  violent  death  of  the 
master  builder.f  Tlie  ¥fork  was  resumed  in  1862,  and  com- 
pleted within  Uio  next  three  years,  ut  least  so  fiur  as  that 
Quarionio  was  oimbled  to  paint  his  Ftoulise  on  the  walla ;  | 
so  that  the  building  must^  at  any  rate,  have  been  roofed  by 
this  timk"  Its  decorations  and  fitting^  however,  were  long  in 
completion  ;  tlie  pointings  on  the  roof  being  only,  executed  in 
1400.  §    They  represented  the^  heavens  covered  with  star%| 

*  Ctdortn,  185,  8.  The  decree  of  1843  Is  faleelj  given  aa  of  1845  bj 
llie  8iToa  Cliroiiiole,  and  hj  Magno;  while  Sanuto  givea  tlie  deoree  to  Ita 
rl(;ht  yuar,  i:i42,  but  KiMiaka  of  the  Council  Chambor  aa  onljr  begun  in 
i:)4ri. 

f  Calondario.     8eu  Appendix  1,  Vol.  III. 

t  **Il  prime  ohe  ▼!  colorine  fa  Guariento,  il  quale  Tanno  1805  Ti  fece 
il  ParadiBo  in  testa  della  aala."— Snnaort'/io. 

%  **  1/  an  poi  1400  yi  feoe  il  oielo  oompartita  a  quadretti  d'  oro,  ripleul 
di  tttelle,  oh'  era  )a  iiinegna  del  Poge  Hteno,**— Stinmoino^  111^  viii. 

I  **  In  qnesti  tempi  ai  messe  in  oro  il  cielo  della  aala  dol  Gran  Conaig- 
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this  being,  says  SansoTino,  the  bearings  of  tho  Doge  Steno. 
Almost  all  ceilings  and  vaults  were  at  this  time  in  Venice  cov- 
ered Avitli  stars,  without  nny  reference  to  armorial  bearings ; 
but  Steno  claims,  under  his  noble  title  of  Stellifer,  an  impor- 
tant share  in  completing  the  chamber,  in  an  inscription  upon 
two  square  tablotn,  now  inlaid  in  tho  walls  on  each  side  of  tho 
groat  window  towaixls  tho  sea  : 

"  Mills  quadrinosivti  ourrebamt  quatuor  anni 
hoc  opus  illustris  michazl  dux  stkllifer  auxtt.'* 

And  in  fact  it  is  to  this  Doge  that  we  owe  the  beautiful 
balcony  of  that  window,  though  the  work  above  it  is  partly 
of  more  recent  date  ;  and  I  think  tlie  tablets  bearing  this  im- 
portant inscription  have  l)een  taken  out  and  rcinserte<l  in  the 
newer  masonry.  The  labor  of  these  final  decorations  occupied 
a  total  period  of  sixty  years.  The  Grand  Council  sat  in  the 
finished  chamber  for  the  first  time  in  1423.  In  that  year  the 
Gothic  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice  was  completed.  It  had  taken, 
to  build  it,  tho  energies  of  tbe  entire  period  which  I  liave 
above  desciibed  as  the  central  one  of  her  life. 

§  XX.  3rd.  The  Benaissancb  Palace.  I  must  go  back  a 
step  or  two,  in  onler  to  be  certain  tJiat  the  reader  underatands 
nloarly  tlio  slate  of  ilio  pala(*.o  in  1423.  Tho  works  of  addition 
or  renovation  had  now  been  proceeding,  at  intervals,  during  a 
space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  years.  Three  genera- 
tions at  least  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  the  gradual 
advancement  of  the  foim  of  the  Ducal  Palace  into  more 
stately  symmetry,  apd  to  contrast  the  works  of  sculpture  and 
painting  with  which  it  was  decorated, — full  of  the  life,  knowl- 
edge, and  hope  of  the  fourteenth  century,— with  the  rude 
Byzantine  cliiselling  of  the  palace  of  the  Doge  ZianL  The 
magnificent  fabric  just  completed,  of  which  the  new  Coundl 
Chamber  was  the  nucleus,  was  now  habitually  known  in 
Venice   as   the  "  Palazzo   Nuovo ; "  and   the  old  Byzantine 

lio  et  si  feco  il  pergolo  dol  finestra  grande  chi  gharda  siil  canale,  adorn- 
ato  r  uno  e  V  altro  di  stelle,  oh'  erano  V  insegne  del  Doge."— /S^n«»ouk?| 
lib.  xin.     Compare  also  Pareri,  p.  120. 
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edifice,  now  ruinous,  and  more  manifest  in  its  decay  bj  its 
contrast  with  the  goodly  stones  of  the  building  which  had 
been  raised  at  its  side,  was  of  course  known  as  Uie  "  Palazzo 
Vecchio."  *  That  fabric,  however,  still  occupied  the  piincipal 
position  in  Venice.  The  new  Council  Chamber  had  been 
ei*ccted  by  the  side  of  it  towards  the  Sea  ;  but  there  was  not 
tlicn  the  wide  quay  in  front,  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  which 
now  renders  the  Sea  Fa9ade  as  important  as  that  to  the 
Piazzetto.  There  was  only  a  narrow  walk  between  the  piUara 
and  tlie  water ;  and  the  old  palace  of  Ziani  still  faced  the 
Piazzetto,  and  interrupted,  by  its  deci*ex)itude,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  square  where  the  nobles  daily  met  Every  in- 
crease of  the  beauty  of  the  new  palace  rendered  the  discrep- 
ancy between  it  and  the  companion  building  more  painful ; 
and  tlien  began  to  ainse  in  the  minds  of  all  men  a  vague  idea 
of  the  noccHHity  of  dcstix)ying  the  old  })tiliicc,  and  complotinf^ 
Uu)  fnint  of  the  Pitizzotta  with  the  hhiuo  Hploudor  as  the  hkia 
Payade.  But  no  such  swecfping  measure  of  renovation  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  Senate  when  they  first  formed  the 
plan  of  their  new  Council  Chamber.  First  a  single  additional 
room,  then  a  gateway,  then  a  larger  room  ;  but  all  considered 
merely  as  necessaiy  additions  to  the  palace,  not  as  involving 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  treasuiy,  and  the  shadows  upon  the  political 
horizon,  rendered  it  more  than  imprudent  to  incur  the  vast 
additional  exi)Cuso  which  such  a  project  involved ;  and  the 
Senate,  fearful  of  itself,  and  desirous  to  guard  against  the 
weakness  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  passed  a  decree,  like  tlie 
efibrt  of  a  man  fearful  of  some  strong  temptation  to  keep  his 
thoughts  averted  from  the  point  of  danger.  It  was  a  decree, 
not  merely  that  the  old  palace  should  not  be  rebuilt,  but  that 
no  one  should  propone  rebuilding  it  The  feeling  of  the 
desimbleneBs  of  doing  so  was  too  strong  to  permit  fair  discus- 
sion,  and  the  Senate  knew  that  to  bring  forward  such  a  motion 
was  to  cariy  it. 

g  XXI.  The  decree,  thus  passed  in  order  to  guard  against 

♦  Baseggio  (Pareri,  p.  127)  is  called  the  Proto  of  the  New  Palace. 
Fartlier  notes  will  Ih3  found  in  Appendix  1,  Vol  III 
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tbcir  own  weakness,  forbade  any  oiie  to  speak  of  rebuilding 
tlio  old  palace  under  Uio  penalty  of  a  thousand  ducats.  But 
llicy  had  rated  their  own  enthusiasm  too  low :  there  was  a 
man  among  them  whom  the  loss  of  a  thousand  ducats  could 
not  deter  from  proposing  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  state. 

Some  excuse  was  given  him  for  bringing  forward  the  mo- 
tion, by  a  fire  which  occurred  |n  1419,  and  which  injured  both 
the  church  of  Si  Mark's,  and  part  of  the  old  palace  fronting 
the  Piazzetta.  What  followed,  I  shall  relate  in  the  words  of 
Sanuto.* 

§  xxn.  "  Therefore  they  set  themselves  with  aU  diligence 
and  care  to  repair  and  adorn  sumptuouslyi  firat  Gk>d's  house  ; 
but  in  the  Piinco's  house  things  went  on  more  slowly, /or  t^ 
did  not  jAcaM  Die  Doge'f  to  restore  it  in  the  fot^i  in  which  it 
loan  be/ore ;  and  they  could  not  rebuild  it  altogether  in  a  bet- 
ter manner,  so  great  was  the  parsimony  of  these  old  fathers ; 
because  it  was  forbidden  by  laws,  which  condemned  in  a  pen- 
alty of  a  thousand  ducats  any  one  who  should  propose  to 
throw  down  the  old  palace,  and  to  rebuild  it  more  riclily  and 
.with  greater  expense.  But  the  Doge,  who  was  magnanimous, 
and  who  desired  above  all  things  what  war  honorable  to  the 
city,  had  ihts  thouwind  diicalA  ctimod  hxUy  the  Hctmt()  Cham- 
ber, and  then  proposed  that  tlie  palace  should  be  rebuilt ; 
snying :  that,  '  since  the  late  fire  hod  ruined  in  great  port  the 
Ducal  habitation  (not  only  his  own  private  palace,  but  all  the 
places  used  for  public  business)  this  occasion  was  to  be  taken 
for  an  admonishment  sent  from  Gk)d,  that  they  ought  to  re- 
build the  palace  more  nobly,  and  in  a  way  more  befitting  tlie 
greatness  t6  which,  by  Cbd's  grace,  their  dominions  had 
reached ;  and  that  his  motive  in  proposing  this  was  neither 
ambition,  nor  selfish  interest:  that,  as  for  ambition,  they 
might  have  seen  in  the  whole  coui'se  of  his  life,  through  so 
many  years,  that  he  had  never  done  anytlung  for  ambition, 
either  in  the  city,  or  in  foreign  business  ;  but  in  all  his  actions 
had  kept  justice  firat  in  his  thoughts,  and  then  Uio  advantage 

♦  CronAca  Sanndo,  No.  cxxv.  In  the  Marciaii  Library,  p.  568. 
f  Tomaao  Mooenigo. 
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-of  the  sUle^  aiid  the  honor  of  Vtib  Yanetum  name :  and  V^mk^ 
nMhxwm  xegarded  his  private  interaili  if  it  had  not  bam  for 
thia  aeddent  of  the  fire»  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
i^iiftfiging  anything  in  the  paboe  into  either  a  moceannipiiioiw 
^nr  a  more  honcH»Ue  form  ;  and  that  daring  the  many  yean 
in  whidi  he  had  lived  in  i^  he  had  never  endeavored  to  maika 
any  change^  but  had  alwaya  been  content  with  ift^  aa  hia  pteda- 
oeeaora  had  left  it ;  and  that  he  knew  well  thal^  if  they  took 
in  hand  to  build  it  aa  he  exhorted  and  beaougfat  them,  bdng 
now  very  ohl,  and  broken  clown  with  many  toih^  God  would 
cnll  him  to  another  life  before  the  woUa  were  rained  a  paoo 
from  the  ground.    And  that  therefore  they  might  peroeiva 
that  he  did  not  adviae  them  to  raiae  thia  building  for.  hia  own 
eonvenienoe.  but  only  for  the  honor  of  the  dty  and  ita  Dolw* 
dom ;  and  tiiat  the  good  of  it  would  never  be  felt  Mij  him,  bat 
by  Ilia  suooofNora.'    Tlien  he  iaid,  tliat  'in  order,  aa  lio  liad 
alwaya  done,  to  obaorvo  the  lawa,    •    •    •    lie  laid  brought 
-with  him  the  thouaand  dueata  whioh  hail  been  appointed  aa 
the  penalty  for  propoaing  auoh  a  meaaure^  ao  that  ho  might 
prove  openly  to  all  men  that  it  wna  not  hia  own  advantago 
that  he  lought,  but  the  dignity  of  the  atate/  "    There  waa  no 
one  (Sanuto  goea  on  to  teU  ua)  who  ventured,  or  deaired,  to 
oppoae  the  wishes  of  the  Doge ;  and  the  thousand  ducats  were 
unanimously  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  work.     **And 
thoy  sot  UiemHolvos  with  much  diligeuco  to  the  work ;  and  the 
INilooe  was  begun  in  the  form  and  luauuer  in  whioli  it  is  at 
present  seen;  but,  as  Moconigo  had  prophesied,  not  long 
after,  he  ended  hia  life,  and  not  only  did  not  aee  the  work 
brought  to  a  doae,  but  hardly  even  begun." 

§  xxm.  There  are  one  or  two  expressions  in  the  above  ex- 
tmots  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  might  lead  the  i*eader  to 
Hupixxie  tliat  the  whole  palace  had  been  thrown  down  and  re- . 
built  We  must  however  I'emembor,  tliat,  at  tliis  time,  tlie 
new  Council  Chamber,  which  had  been  one  hundi'ed  years  in 
building,  was  actually  unfinished,  the  council  had  not  yet  sat 
iu  it ;  and  it  was  just  as  likely  that  the  Doge  should  then 
propose  to  destroy  unil  I'obuild  it,  as  in  this  year,  1853,  it  is 
that  any  one  should  propose  in  our  House  of  Commons  to 
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throw  down  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  old  pnlace,"  and  rebuild  them, 

§  XXIV.  Tlie  manner  in  which  Sanuto  expresses  himself  will 
at  once  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  natural,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  although  wo  now  speak  of  the  whole  building  as  the 
"Ducal  Palace,"  it  consisted,  in  the. minds  of  the  old  Veno- 
ti'ins,  of  four  distitu^t  buildings.  Tlioro  wore  in  it  tlio  jNilaco, 
Ihe  state  prisons,  the  senate-house,  and  the  ofHccs  of  public 
business;  in  other  words,  it  was  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Tower  of  olden  days,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Downing 
Street,  all  in  one ;  and  any  of  these  four  portions  might  be 
spoken  o(  without  involving  an  allusion  to  any  other.  "  H 
Pahizzo "  was  the  Ducal  residence,  which,  with  most  of  the 
public  offices,  Mocenigo  did  propose  to  pull  down  and  rebuild, 
and  which  was  actually  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  But  the 
new  Council  Chomber,  of  which  the  whole  fayade  to  the  Sea 
consisted,  never  entered  into  either  his  or  Sanuto's  mind  for 
an  instant,  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  Ducal  residence. 

I  said  tliat  the  new  Coiincil  Chamber,  at  the  time  when 
Mocenigo  brought  forward  his  measure,  had  never  yet  been 
used.  It  was  in  the  year  1422  *  that  the  decree  passed  to  re- 
build the  palace  :  Mocenigo  died  in  Uie  following  yoar,f  and 
l<h*ancosco  Fosciu-i  was  elected  in  In's  i-oouk  The  Gi-eat  Coun- 
cil Chanil)or  was  used  for  tlm  flrst  time  on  the  day  when 
Foscari  entered  tlie  Senate  as  Doge, — tlie  3rd  of  April,  1423, 
according  to  the  Catoldo  Chronicle ;  X  the  23rd,  which  is  prob- 
ably correct^  by  an  anonymous  MS.,  No.  60,  in  the  Correr 
Museum  ;  g — and,  the  following  year,  on  the  27th  of  March, 


*  Vide  notes  in  Appendix. 

f  On  the  4th  of  April,  1428,  according  to  the  copy  of  the  ZanoArol 
Chronicle  in  the  Marcian  Library,  but  previouslj,  according  to  the 
Caroldo  Chronicle,  which  makes  Foscari  enter  the  Senate  as  Doge  on 
the  8rd  of  April. 

\  *•  Nolla  qnalo  (the  Rain  del  Aran  Consiglio)  non  si  fece  Gran  Consig- 
lio  salvo  neir  anno  1428,  alii  8  April,  et  fa  il  prime  giorno  cho  il  Duce 
Foscari  yenisse  In  Gran  Consiglio  dopo  la  sua  creatione.**— Copy  in 
Marcian  Library,  p.  805. 

g  **  E  a  di  28  April  (1428,  by  the  context)  sequente  fo  fatto  Gran  Con- 
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ilie  iin*  bammir  WM  lifted  lip  agilnit  flM 

§  xzv.  That  hammer  atroke  waa  ihe  lint  act  of  the  period 
properiy  oalled  the  *'  Benaiaaance.*  It  waa  the  kneU  of  Om 
architecture  of  Yeniee,— and  of  Yenioe  heraelf. 

The  central  epoch  of  her  lite  waa  paat;  the  decqr  had 
fdready  begun :  I  dated  .ita  commencemeiit  above  (CBl  L  YoL 
L)  from  the  death  of  Mboenigo.  A  jear  had  not  jet  elapaed 
nnce  that  great  Doge  had  been  called  to  Ida  account :  faia 
patriotunn,  alwaya  aincere»  had  been  in  thia  inatance  miafalnwn ; 
in  hia  seal  for  the  honor  of  future  Yenice.  he  had  lorgottan 
what  waa  due  to  the  Yeniceof  long  aga  A  thouaand  palaoaa 
might  be  built  upon  her  burdened  idanda^  but  none  of  them 
could  take  the  place,  or  recall  the  memoiy,  of  that  whieh  was 
flrat  built  upon  her  unfrequented  ahore.  It  fell ;  and,  aa  if  it 
had  been  the  taliaman  of  her  f ortuncBi  the  city  never  flouriahed 
again. 

{J  XXVI.  I  have  uo  intention  of  following  out^  in  tlieir  intri- 
cate detail^  the  opeiationa  whidi  were  begun  under  Voacari 
and  continued  under  aucceedingDogea  till  the  palace  aaaomed 
ita  preaent  form,  for  I  am  not  in  thia  work  concerned,  esc^i 
bj  ocoaaional  reference^  with  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  but  the  main  facta  are  the  following.  The  palace  of 
Ziani  waa  destroyed :  theexistingfe^^eto  thePiaaaettabuflt^ 
ao  as  both  to  contiuue  and  to  reaemble,  in  moat  particular^  the 
work  of  the  Great  Ck>uncil  Chamber.  It  waa  carried  back 
from  the  Sea  as  far  as  the  Judgment  angle ;  beyond  which 
is  the  Porta  della  Oai*ta,  begun  in  1489,  and  finidied  in  two 
year%  under  the  Doge  Foscari ;  f  the  intenor  buildings  con- 
nected with  it  were  added  by  the  Doge  Christopher  Moro  (the 
Othello  of  Shakspeare)  %  in  1462. 

mjIo  In  U  lAlla  nuovo  dovt  ayanU  non  eits  pla  f alto  Gnm  Oonselo  d  oli« 
vl  primo  Qrau  Oouseio  dopo  U  sua  (Foecari's)  creation,  fo  fatto  in  la  salla 
niiova,  iici  qual  oonsoio  fu  el  Maroliese  di  Mantoa,"  &o.,  p  426. 

*  Gomparo  Apptiiulix  1,  Vol.  III. 

t  '*  Tutte  queato  fatture  si  compirono  aotto  11  dogado  del  Foaoari,  nel 
1441."— ««rm.  p.  181. 

X  Thifi  identifloution  has  beon  aooomplinhed,  and  I  think  conclusively, 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Bro\¥n,  who  has  devoted  all  the  leisure  which, 
during  the  last  twentj  years,  his  manifold  ollloes  of  kindness  to  almost 
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§  zxML  By  reference  io  the  figure  the  render  tnll  see  that 
we  bave  now  gone  the  round  of  the  palace,  and  that  the  new 
work  of  1462  was  close  upon  the  first  piece  of  the  Gk)thic 
palace,  the  new  Council  Chamber  of  1301.  Some  remnants  of 
the  Ziani  Palace  were  perhaps  still  left  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  Gk>thic  Palace ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the 
last  stones  of  it  may  have  been  swept  away  af  fcer  the  fii*e  of 
1419,  and  replaced  by  new  apartments  for  the  Doge.  But 
whatever  buildings,  old  or  new,  stood  on  this  spot  at  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  Porta  della  Carta  were  destroyed  by 
another  great  fire  in  1479,  together  with  so  much  of  the  palace 
on  the  Bio  that^  though  the  saloon  of  Qradenigo,  then  known 
as  the  Salade'  Pregadi,  was  not  destroyed,  it  became  necessary 
to  reooimtruct  the  entire  fa7a(los  of  the  jiortiou  of  the  }vilaco 
l>o1iind  tlie  Biidgo  of  Sighs,  both  iowanls  ilio  court  and  oiuiiil 
This  work  was  ontnisted  to  the  best  Ilennissanco  architects  of 
the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  and  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ;  Antonio  Bicci  executing  tlie  Giant's  staircase,  and  on 
his  absconding  with  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money,  Pietro 
Lombardo  taking  his  place.  The  whole  work  must  have  been 
completed  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
architects  of  the  palnce,  advancing  roimd  the  square  and  led 
by  firo,  had  more  timu  reached  tlio  point  from  which  ihc^y  liml 
set  out ;  and  the  work  of  15G0  was  joined  to  the  work  of  1301 
— 1340,  at  the  point  marked  by  the  conspicuous  vertical  line 
in  Figure  XXXVIL  on  the  Bio  Fa9ade. 

§  xxviu.  But  the  palace  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain 
in  this  finished  form.  Another  terrific  fii*e,  commonly  calle;l 
the  gi*eat  fire,  burst  out  in  1574,  and  destroyed  the  inner  fit- 
tings and  all  the  precious  pictures  of  the  Great  Council  Cliani- 
ber,  and  of  all  the  upper  rooms  on  the  Sea  Fayade,  and  most 
of  those  on  the  Bio  Facade,  leaving  the  building  a  mere  shell, 
sliakeii  and  blasted  by  the  flames.     It  was  debated  in  the 

everjr  EngliHli  visitniit  of  Veiiioo  linre  loft  liim,  in  discorcring  and  triiiiB* 
Intlng  the  pfiHHAgcB  of  tlio  Voiietian  rooordri  which  bear  ii)>oti  RngllBli 
historjr  and  literatnro.  I  Rhall  have  oooasiou  to  take  advantage  here- 
after of  a  portion  of  his  labors,  which  I  trust  will  shortljr  be  made 
public. 
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Qreut  Council  wlietliei-  the  ruin  sliould  not  be  thrown  down, 
fuid  an  eiitii'ely  new  palace  built  in  its  stend.  The  opinioiiB  ot 
nil  the  leading  oi'cliiteots  of  Venice  were  taken,  respecting  tUe 
Bufefy  of  tlio  walla,  or  the  possibility  of  i-eitairing  tliem  as  tlie/ 
stood.  Tiieso  oplniuns,  given  in  wiiting,  lukve  been  preserved, 
nnd  published  by  the  Abbe  Codoiin,  in  the  work  already  bo 
(ifLun  i-tifoned  to  \  and  tbey  form  uno  of  the  moat  iu]|)ortaut 
series  ot  documento  conueuted  with  the  Ducal  Pahice. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  some  childish  pleasure  in  the  acol- 
dentid  resemblance  to  my  own  .le  in  that  of  the  lu'chttect 
whose  opinion  was  lii-st  given  m  luvor  of  the  imcient  fabric, 
Qiovnniii  Itusuoni.  Others,  especially  Pallodio,  wante<l  to 
pnll  down  the  old  palace,  and  execute  designs  of  their  own ; 
but  the  best  architects  in  Venice,  and  to  his  immortal  honor, 
chiefly  Francesco  Sanoovino,  energetically  pleaded  for  the 
Ootliio  pile,  tHi<l  prevailed.  It  was  suocosafiilly  repaii-ed, 
iiiid  TiiitoruL  painted  his  iiolilest  i)iuturo  on  the  wall  fn>in 
which  llie  I'mailise  ot  Qmiriento  had  withered  before  the 
Hanies. 

g  xxix.  The  repairs  necessarily  undertaken  at  this  time 
were  howevei'  extensive,  and  interfere  iu  many  directions  with.  I 
the  earlier  work  of  the  palace  :  still  the  only  serious  alteration 
in  iti  form  was  the  ti-HDBpomtion  of  the  prisonB,  fomtrafy  ftt 
tlie  top  of  Uio  pnlnce,  to  the  other  nde  of  the  Bio  ttel  I^koo ; 
and  the  building  of  the  Bridge  of  ffighB,  to  conneet  tbem  witk 
the  polooe,  by  Antonio  da  Ponte.  "^a  oompletion  of  thw 
woi^  brought  the  whole  edifioe  into  its  present  form ;  with 
the  exception  of  siterations  in  doon^  pnrtitiona,  and  staircasM 
among  the  inner  apartments,  not  worth  noticing,  and  woAi 
Inrbarisms  and  defacements  as  have  been  soffared  witlun  the 
).iHt  lift;  yoora,  by,  I  suppoee,  nearly  every  building  ot  iu- 
portaiice  in  Itnly. 

g  XKX.  Now,  thei'eforo,  we  ore  at  liberty  to  examine  some  of 
tlie  details  of  the  Ducal  Paluce,  without  any  doubt  about  their 
dat«a  I  shall  not,  however,  gire  any  elaborate  illustrationa  of 
them  here,  because  I  could  not  do  them  justice  on  the  scale 
of  the  page  of  this  volume,  or  by  means  of  line  engraving.  I 
believe  a  new  era  ia  opening  to  us  in  the  art  of  illustra- 
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lion,*  and  Uiat  I  shall  be  able  to  give  large  figures  of  the  details 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  a  price  which  will  enable  every  person 
who  is  intereste<l  in  the  subject  to  possess  them  ;  so  that  the 
cost  and  labor  of  multiplying  illustrations  here  would  be  al- 
together wasted.  I  shall  therefore  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion only  to  sucli  points  of  interest  as  can  bo  oxplaino<l  in  tlio 
text. 

§  XXXI.  First,  then,  looking  back  to  the  woodcut  at  tlio  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will  observe  that^  as  tlio 
building  was  very  nearly  square  on  the  ground  plan,  a  peculiar 
prominence  and  imi>ortance  were  given  to  its  angles,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should,  be  enriched  and  soft- 
ened by  sculpture.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  fitness  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  questioned  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  take 
the  pains  to  glance  over  any  series  of  engravings  of  church 
towers  or  other  four-square  buildings  in  which  great  refine- 
ment of  form  has  been  attained,  he  will  at  once  observe  how 
their  effect  depends  on  some  modification  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  angle,  either  by  groups  of  buttresses,  or  by  turrets  and 
niches  rich  in  sculpture.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  breaking  the  angle  is  peculiarly  Gothic,  arising  partly 
but  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  fianks  of  enormous 
buildingfs  wliero  composed. of  imperfect  materials,  by  but- 
trcHscfl  or  pinnacles ;  partly  out  of  the  conditions  of  Gothic 
warfare,  which  generally  required  a  tower  at  the  angle ;  partly 
out  of  the  natural  dislike  of  the  meagreness  of  effect  in  build- 
ings  which  admitted  large  surfaces  of  wall,  if  the  angle  were 
entirely  unrelieved.  The  Ducal  Palace,  in  its  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  principle,  makes  a  more  definite  concession  to  the 
Gothic  spirit  than  any  of  the  previous  architecture  of  Venice. 
No  angle,  up  to  the  time  of  its  erection,  had  been  otherwise 
decorated  than  by  a  narrow  fluted  pilaster  of  red  mai'ble,  and 
the  sculpture  was  reserved  always,  as  in  Greek  and  Roman 
work,  for  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  building,  with,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  two  exceptions  only,  both  in  St.  Mark  s ;  namely,  the 
bold  and  grotesque  gargoyle  on  its  north-west  angle,  and  the 

*  Bed  the  last  ohitj^ter  of  the  third  volume. 
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angels  wliicli  projeol  from  the  four  inner  angles  ujider  Uio 
mtun  cupola ;  l>otb  of  Uieae  u-mngemeata  being  plaitily  mndo 
under  LutubariUc  influeuue.  AjiiI  if  uuy  other  instiuices  oo- 
oiir,  wkioh  I  may  have  at  present  forgotten,  I  am  very  eiii-o 
tlio  Northern  intluence  will  always  be  Lii»titictly  traceable  in 
Uiem. 

§  XXXII.  The  Ducnl  Palace,  howevei',  accepts  the  pi'iiiciple 
in  its  Gompletenees,  and  throws  the  main  decoration  upon  ita 
angles.  The  centi'a]  window,  which  looks  rich  aud  importaut 
in  the  woodcut,  was  entirely  reaU>red  in  the  Ileiinissance  tinier 
as  we  have  seen,  under  tlio  Oogt.  jteiio  ;  so  that  wo  have  ua 
traces  of  its  early  ti'eatineut  ;  and  the  principal  interest  of  tlia 
older  pahice  is  concentrated  in  the  angle  sculpture,  which  is 
aiiiiuged  in  the  following  manner.  Tlie  piUara  of  the  two 
beoi'ing  orcodea  are  much  enlarged  in  tluckuess  at  the  angles, 
and  their  cnpihils  incrojisod  iu  depth,  breadtli,  ntid  fulness  of 
Hiil)j<iiit ;  uUiyu  each  luipilal,  iiu  lliu  angtu  of  t)io  wall,  a  muilpt- 
ural  Huhjuct  is  introduced,  constHliiig,  in  the  gi'eat  lower  ar- 
cade, of  two  or  more  figures  of  the  size  of  life  ;  in  the  uppei* 
arcade,  of  a  single  angel  holding  a  scroll ;  uhove  tliese  angelfl 
rise  tlie  twisted  pillars  with  their  crowning  niches,  already 
noticed  in  the  account  of  parapets  in  the  seventh  chapter ; 
thus  forming  an  unbivken  lino  of  decoration  from  tlio  ground 
to  the  (op  of  the  angle. 

§  xxxm.  It  wu  before  notaoed  that  one  of  the  o<w&«n  of 
the  polaoe  joine  the  irregular  outer  buildings  oonnected  with 
St  Ifark'e,  snd  is  not  genenUy  seen.  Tlwre  renudn,  tbas*. 
fore,  to  be  decorated,  only  the  three  angles,  above  diBtingntsbad 
as  the  Vine  ang^e,  the  Fig-tree  aD£^  and  the  Judgment  ang^ ; 
and  at  theae  we  hare,  acooiding  to  the  arrangemoit  jost  at!- 
plained, — 

Pint,  Three  great  bearing  oaintala  (lower  azoada). 

Secondly,  Three  figure  subjeots  of  sculpture  above  them 
(lower  arciuiti). 

Thirdly,  Three  amaller  bearing  oapitols  (upper  aroode). 

Fourthly,  Three  angels  above  them  (upper  arcade). 

Fifthly,  Three  spiral  shafts  with  niches. 

g  zxxiv.  I  Bhall  describe  the  bearing  capitals  hereafter,  in 
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their  orddr,  with  the  others  of  the  arcade ;  for  the  first  point 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  ought  to  be  directed  is  the 
choice  of  subject  in  the  great  figure  sculptures  abo^e  them. 
These,  observe,  are  the  veiy  comer  stones  of  the  edifice,  and 
in  them  we  may  expect  to  find  the  most  important  evidences 
of  the  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  skill,  of  the  builder.  If  he 
lias  anything  to  say  to  us  of  the  purpose  with  which  ho  built 
the  palace,  it  is  sure  to  bo  said  here  ;  if  there  was  any  lesson 
which  he  wished  principally  to  teach  to  those  for  whom  he 
built^  here  it  is  sure  to  be  inculcated ;  if  there  was  any  senti- 
ment which  they  themselves  desired  to  have  expressed  in  the 
principal  edifice  of  their  city,  this*  is  the  place  in  which  we 
may  be  secure  of  finding  it  legibly  inscribed. 

§  XXXV.  Now  the  first  two  angles,  of  the  Vino  and  Fig-troo, 
belong  to  the  old,  or  true  Qothic,  Palace ;  the  third  angle  bo- 
longs  to  tho  Benoissanco  imitation  of  it :  tlioi*ofoi*o,  at  tlio 
first  two  angles,  it  is  the  Gothic  spirit  which  is  going  to  speak 
to  us ;  and,  at  the  third,  the  Renaissance  spirit 

The  reader  remembers,  I  trusty  that  the  most  characteristic 
sentiment  of  all  that  we  traced  in  the  working  of  the  Cbthic 
heart,  was  the  frank  confession  of  its  own  weakness ;  and  I 
must  anticipate,  for  a  moment^  the  results  of  our  inquiry  in 
subse<iUont  cliapt^rs,  so  far  as  to  state  that  Uio  principal  olo- 
ment  in  tho  Renaissance  spirit,  is  its  firm  confidonco  in  its 
own  wisdom. 

Hear,  then,  the  two  spirits  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  main  sculpture  of  the  Gothic  Palace  is  on  what  I 
have  called  the  angle  of  the  Fig-tree : 

Its  subject  is  the  Fall  of  Man. 

The  second  sculpture  is  on  the  angle  of  the  Vine : 

Its  subject  is  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah. 

The  Renaissance  sculpture  is  on  the  Judgment  angle : 

Its  subject  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate,  or  to  regard  with  too  much 
admiration,  the  significance  of  this  single  fact  It  is  as  if  the 
palace  had  been  built  at  various  epochs,  and  preserved  unin- 
jured to  this  day,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  us  the  dif- 
ference in  the  temper  of  the  two  schools. 
Vol.  1L— iW 
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§  XXXVI.  I  have  called  the  sculpture  on  the  Fig-tree  angle 
the  priucipal  one ;  because  it  is  at  the  central  bend  of  the 
palace,  where  it  turns  to  the  Piazzetta  (the  fayade  upon  the 
Piazzetta  being,  as  we  saw  above,  the  moi^e  important  one  in 
ancient  times).  The  great  capital,  which  sustains  this  Fig- 
ti*ee  angle,  is  also  by  far  more  elaborate  than  the  head  of  the 
pilaster  under  the  Vine  angle,  marking  the  preGminenoe  of 
the  former  iu  the  architect's  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  was  firat  executed,  but  that  of  the  Fig-tree  angle  la 
somewhat  rougher  in  execution,  and  more  stiff  in  the  design 
of  the  figures,  so  that  I  rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
earliest  completed. 

§  xxxviL  In  both  the  subjects,  of  the  Fall  and  the  Drunk- 
enness, the  tree,  which  forms  the  chiefly  decorative  portion 
of  the  sculpture, — fig  in  the  one  case,  vine  in  the  other, — was 
a  necoHsary  adjunct.  Its  trunk,  in  both  sculptures,  forms  the 
true  (inter  angle  of  the  imlaco ;  boldly  out  sojiarate  frara  the 
stonework  behind,  and  branching  out  above  the  figures  so  as 
to  enwrap  each  side  of  the  angle,  for  several  feet^  with  its 
deep  foliage.  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  or  superb  than 
the  sweep  of  this  foliage  on  the  Fig-tree  angle ;  the  brood 
leaves  lapping  round  the  budding  fruity  and  sheltering  from 
sight,  beneatli  their  shadows,  birds  of  the  most  graceful  form 
and  delicate  plumage.  The  branches  ai*e,  however,  so  sti-ong, 
and  tlio  niasscB  of  tiione  hewn  into  leafage  so  lai*ge,  that,  not- 
withHtanding  the  depth  of  the  undercutting,  the  work  remains 
neai'ly  uninjured ;  not  so  at  the  Vine  angle,  where  the  natural 
delicacy  of  the  vine-leaf  and  tendril  having  tempted  the  sculp- 
tor to  greater  effort,  he  has  passed  the  proper  limits  of  his 
art,  and  out  the  upper  stems  so  delicately  that  half  of  them 
have  been  broken  away  by  the  casualties  to  which  the  situ- 
ation of  the  sculpture  necessarily  oxposes  it  What  i-omains 
is,  liowovt^*,  HO  intcrosiing  in  its  oxiromo  rcfiuomont,  that  I 
liavo  cbosen  it  for  the  Bubject  of  the  opposite  illustinition 
rather  than  the  nobler  masses  of  the  fig-tree,  which  ought  to 
1)0  rcndonul  on  ii  lavf^or  scale.  Altliou^h  liiilf  of  the  beauty 
of  tlie  composition  is  destroyed  by  the  breaking  away  of  its 
ceutral  masses,  there  is  still  enough  in  the  distribution  of  the 
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yariously  bending  leaves,  and  in  the  placing  of  the  birds  on 
the  lighter  brandies,  to  pi^ove  to  iis  the  power  of  the  designer. 
I  have  already  referred  to  tliis  Plate  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  Gothic  Naturalism ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  copying  of  nature  to  be  carried  farther  than  in  the 
fibres  of  the  marble  branches,  and  the  careful  finishing  of  Uio 
tendrils :  note  especially  Uie  peculiar  expression  of  the  knotty 
joints  of  the  vine  in  the  light  branch  which  rises  highest 
Yet  only  half  the  finish  of  the  work  can  be  seen  in  the  Plate : 
for,  in  several  cases,  the  sculptor  has  shown  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  turned  boldly  to  the  lights  and  has  literally 
carved  every  rib  and  vein  upon  ihem,  in  relief;  not  merely  the 
main  ribs  which  sustain  the  lobes  of  the  leaf,  and  actually 
project  in  nature,  but  the  irregular  and  sinuous  veins  which 
chequer  the  membranous  tissue  between  them,  and  which  the 
sculptor  has  represented  conventionally  as  relieved  like  the 
othei*s,  in  order  to  give  the  vine  leaf  its  peculiar  tessellated 
effect  upon  the  eye.  ^ 

§  XXXVIII.  As  must  always  be  the  case  in  early  sculpture, 
the  figures  are  much  inferior  to  the  leafage  ;  yet  so  skilful  in 
many  respects,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  Diat  tlioy  had  indeed  been  wi*ought  in  the  first  half  of 
llin  faurl4)ntiUt  rotitiiry.  Fortniuiloly,  tlio  dab  m  inw^ribod 
\ilK}n  a  monument  in  the  Church  of  8nn  Uiiiioon  Uraiido, 
bearing  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  saint,  of  far  finer  workman- 
ship, in  every  respec<^  than  those  figures  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
yet  so  like  them,  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  liead  of  Noah  was  wrought  by  the  sculptor  of  the  palace 
in  emulation  of  that  of  the  statue  of  Si  Simeon.  In  this 
latter  sculpture,  the  fuce  is  represented  in  death  ;  the  mouth 
pai*tly  open,  the  lips  thin  and  sharp,  the  teeth  carefully  sculpt- 
ured beneath  ;  the  face  full  of  quietness  and  majesty,  though 
very  ghastly  ;  the  hair  and  beard  flowing  in  luxuriant  wreaths, 
disposed  with  the  most  masterly  freedom,  yet  severity,  of  de- 
sign, far  down  upon  the  shoulders ;  tlie  hands  crossed  upon 
the  body,  carefully  studied,  and  the  veins  and  sinews  per- 
fectly and  easily  expressed,  yet  without  any  attempt  at  ex- 
treme finish  or  display  of  technical  skill.     This  monument 
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baan  date  1817,*  and.  its  wolptor  was  juat^  proud  of  ii; 
thus  gaeordhig  bia  name : 

"Gbjltxt  llABom  <mm  hoo  amaam  Ttoukwn, 
liMxnamM  wur  pabods  am  uoa  noxa  iCAMai.* 

§  zmz.  The  head  of  the  Noah  on  the  Daoal  Fdaoa^  em- 
dentljr  worked  in  emidaiion  of  this  alatoe,  haa  the  aama  pco* 
fusion  of  flowing  hair  and  beard,  but  wrought  in  amaHar  and 
hazder  oorla ;  and  the  mns  on  the  arma  and  breaat  are  moiw 
sharply  drawn,  the  sculptor  being  endentfy  more  praettaed  in 
keen  and  fine  linea  of  vegetation  than  in  thoae  of  the  flgnro ; 
80  that^  which  ia  moat  remarkable  in  a  workman  of  this  eadj 
period,  he  haa  failed  in  telling  hia  simy  plainty,  regrsi  and 
wonder  bebg  ao  equally  marked  on  the  featorea  of  all  the 
three  brothers  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  intended 
for  Ham.  Two  of  tlio  hoods  of  the  broUioni  are  aeon  in  tho 
llato ;  the  third  figure  is  not  with  the  reat  of  the  groups  but 
set  at  a  diatanoe  of  about  twelve  feet^  on  the  other  aide  dt  the 
arch  which  springs  from  the  angle  capital 

§  XL.  It  may  be  obaerved,  aa  a  farther  evidence  of  fiie  date 
of  the  group,  that^  in  the  figurea  of  all  the  three  yoath%  the 
feet  are  protected  simply  by  a  bandage  arranged  in  oroasod^ 
folds  round  the  ankle  and  lower  port  of  the  limb ;  a  feature 
of  drees  which  will  be  found  in  nearly  every  piece  of  figure 
sculpture  in  Venice,  trom  the  year  1800  to  1880,  and  of  which 
the  traveller  may  see  an  example  within  three  hundred  yarda 
of  this  very  group,  in  the  bas-relieb  on  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Andrea  Dandolo  (in  St  Mark's),  who  died  in  1864. 

§  xu.  The  figurea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  sculptured  on  each 
side  of  the  Fig-tree  angle,  are  more  stiff  than  those  of  Noah 
tiad  his  sons,  but  are  better  fitted  for  their  architectural  ser- 
\ice  ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  the  angular  body  of  tbe 
serpent  wiitliod  tu:x>uncl  it,  is  more  nobly  treated  as  a  terminal 
gi*oup  of  lines  than  that  of  the  vine. 

*  **  In  XkI—NOIB  AKBN  ANNINCARKATIONIS  MOCOXVn.  XNBaBTBR.** 

*'  Tn  the  name  of  Olirist,  Amen,  in  the  year  of  the  inoaniation,  1817,  In 
the  mouth  of  September/'  &c. 
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The  Benaissanoe  sculptor  of  the  figures  of  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon  has  very  nearly  copied  the  fig-tree  from  this  angle, 
placing  its  trunk  between  the  executioner  and  the  mother, 
%vho  leans  forward  to  stay  his  hand.  But,  though  the  whole 
gi-oup  is  much  more  free  in  design  than  those  of  the'  earlier 
jmlace,  and  in  many  ways  excellent  in  itself,  so  that  it  alwa}  s 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  careless  observer  more  than  the  others,  it 
is  of  immeasurably  inferior  spirit  in  the  workmanship ;  the 
leaves  of  the  ti*ee,  though  far  more  studiously  varied  in  flow 
than  those  of  the  fig-tree  from  which  they  are  partially  copied, 
have  none  of  its  truth  to  nature  ;  they  are  ill  set  on  the  stems, 
bluntly  defined  on  the  edges,  and  their  curves  are  not  those 
of  growing  leaves,  but  of  wrinkled  drapery. 

§  XT.TT.  Above  these  tlu-oo  sculptures  ai*o  sot,  in  the  upper 

ai'ca<1o,  tlio  stiituefl  of  Uie  archangels  Raphael,  Michael,  and 

Gabriel :  tlieir  |)08itions  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 

the  lowest  figure  in  Plate  XVII.,  where  that  of  Raphael  above 

the  Vine  angle  is  seen  on  the  right.     A  diminutive  figure  of 

Tobit  follows  at  his  feet,  and  he  bears  in  his  hand  a  scroll 

with  this  inscription : 

EFICE  Q 

SOFRB 

TtJR  APA 

EL  REVE 

RENDE 

QUIETO 
Le.  Effice  (quseso  ?)  fretum,  Raphael  reverende,  quietum.*  I 
could  not  decipher  the  inscription  on  the  scroll  borne  by  the 
angel  Michael ;  and  the  figure  of  Gktbriel,  which  is  by  much 
the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  Renaissance  portion  of  the 
palace,  has  only  in  its  hand  the  Annunciation  lily. 

*  *'0h.  venerablo  Ra]i1iael,  mftke  thou  the  galf  calm,  we  l>08ccch 
tlioo."  Tlie  ])eciiliAr  office  of  tlio  angel  napbaol  is,  in  gonornl,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  restraining  the  harmful  influences  of  evil  Hpirits. 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  told  me,  that  sometimes  in  this  ofTice  he  is  repre- 
sented bearing  the  gall  of  the  flsh  caught  by  Tobit ;  and  reminded  mo 
of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Venetians  respecting  the  raising  of 
storms  by  fiends,  as  embodied  in  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Fisherman 
and  St.  Mark's  ring. 
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g  sun.  Such  are  the  anbjocts  of  the  main  aculpturss  deoo- 
ifitiDg  the  angles  of  the  palace ;  noiabk,  obseive,  for  their 
Bimple  expresaiou  of  two  feelings,  the  consdoupness  of  humau 
fmilty,  ami  the  depondt^uce  upon  Divine  guidance  an<\  pro- 
tection* thia  being,  of  uiurse,  the  genenil  purpose  of  the  iu- 
traduction  of  the  figures  of  the  nngols ;  and,  I  imagine,  in- 
tended to  be  n:oie  paiticularly  convoyed  by  the  niauuer  in 
which  the  email  figure  of  Tobit  follows  tlie  bl<^ps  of  Itaphocl. 
juul  touching  the  hem  of  his  giuinent.  We  hiive  next  to  ex- 
amine tlie  course  of  divinity  and  of  natural  hiutory  embodied 
by  the  old  ticidptnre  in  the  great  seriea  of  capitnls  wliioh  Bii{>- 
port  tlie  lower  arcade  of  the  palace ;  and  which,  being  at  a 
height  of  little  more  than  eight  feet  above  the  eye,  might  be 
read,  like  tlie  pages  of  a  book,  by  those  (the  noblest  men  in 
Venice)  who  habitually  walked  beneath  the  ehadow  of  tliia 
gi-ciit  iii-ciulu  at  the  time  of  their  finiL  niocling  each  other  for 
morning  cmvoiiKi 

§  XLiv.  The  principid  sculptures  of  the  capituht  consist  of 
personifications  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  the  favorite  BubjecU 
of  deoonttive  art,  at  tliis  period,  in  idl  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  mitl 
tliere  is  ao  much  tliat  la  significant  in  the  vaiioua  modes  of 
their  distinction  and  general  representation,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  their  occurrence  as  expressions  of  pi-aiso  to 
the  dead  iu  uepukhru]  uicLitccture,  Imrtuiflur  to  bo  exuniinod, 
that  I  believe  the  reader  may  both  happily  and  profitably  rest 
for  a  little  while  beneath  the  first  rault  of  the  arcade,  to  re- 
Tiew  the  manner  in  whioh  these  symbols  of  the  virtueB  were 
first  invented  by  the  ChristiAn  imagination,  and  the  evidenoo 
tliey  generally  furnish  of  the  state  of  rehgious  feeling  in  tlioatt 
by  whom  they  were  recognised. 

*  §  x[A-.  Ill  tlie  early  ages  of  Christianity,  thoro  was  IitU« 
ttaru  taken  t*^)  analyze  character.  One  inomentons  <|iio(itioii 
was  lioard  over  the  whole  world,  — Di>st  thou  believe  iu  the 
I>ird  with  all  thine  heart?  There  was  hut  one  division  among 
men, — the  graat  unatoneahle  division  between  the  disciple  aud 
advei-sary.  The  love  of  Christ  was  all,  and  in  all ;  and  in  pro- 
[Mirtion  to  the  nearness  of  their  memory  of  Ifis  i>orson  aud 
teacliiug,  men  understood  the  infinity  of  tlie  requiremenba  of 
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the  moral  law,  and  ike  manner  in  which  it  alone  could  bo 
fulfilled.  The  early  Ohrisiians  felt  that  yirtue,  like  sin,  was  a 
subtle  universal  thing,  entering  into  every  act  and  thought, 
appealing  outwardly  in  ten  thousand  diverse  ways,  diverse 
according  to  the  separate  framework  of  every  heart  in  which 
it  dwelt ;  but  one  oiid  the  same  always  in  iU  proceeding  from 
the  love  of  Qod,  as  sin  is  one  and  the  same  in  proceeding  from 
Imtrod  of  Qod.  And  in  their  pure,  early,  and  pincticol  piety, 
they  saw  there  was  no  need  for  codes  of  moraUty,  or  systems 
of  meiaphysica  Their  virtue  comprehended  everything,  en- 
tered into  everything  ;  it  was  too  vast  and  too  spiritual  to  be 
defined ;  but  there  was  no  need  of  its  definition.  For  through 
faith,  working  by  love,  they  knew  that  all  human  excellence 
would  be  developed  in  due  order ;  but  that»  without  faith, 
neither  reason  could  define,  nor  effort  reach,  the  lowest  phase 
of  Christian  virtue.  And  therefore,  when  any  of  the  Apostles 
have  occasion  to  describe  or  enumerate  any  forms  of  vice  or 
virtue  by  name,  there  is  no  attempt  at  system  in  their  words. 
They  use  them  hurriedly  and  energetically,  heaping  the 
thoughts  one  upon  another,  in  order  as  far  as  x^ossible  to  fill 
the  reader's  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  infinity  both  of  crime 
and  of  rightconsnos&  Hoar  St.  Paul  describe  sin :  "  Being 
filled  with  all  unriglitoouRnoss,  fornicalion,  wickodnem,  covoU 
oiisncss,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit^ 
malignity ;  whisperers,  bockbitei-s,  haters  of  Gk>d,  despiteful, 
proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  par- 
ents, without  understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without 
natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful"  There  is  evidently 
here  an  intense  feei^ling  of  the  universality  of  sin ;  and  in 
order  to  express  it,  the  Apostle  hurries  his  words  confusedly 
together,  Uttle  caring  about  their  order,  as  knowing  all  the 
vices  to  be  indissolubly  connected  one  with  another.  It  would 
be  utterly  vain  to  endeavor  to  arrange  his  expressions  as  if 
they  had  been  intended  for  the  ground  of  any  system,  or  to 
give  any  philosophical  definition  of  the  vicea*    So  also  heai* 

*  In  the  original,  the  Baccession  of  words  is  evidently  suggested  partly 
by  similarity  of  sound ;  and  the  sentence  is  made  weighty  by  an  alUter- 
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him  speaking  of  virtue :  '^  Bejoice  in  the  Lord.  Let  your 
moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.  Be  careful  for  nothing; 
but  in  everything  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God ; 
and  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just^ 
whatsoever  things  are  pui*e,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  tilings  are  of  good  report^  if  Jthere  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  bo  any  pi*aise,  think  on  these  things."  Observe, 
he  gives  up  all  attempt  at  definition  ;  he  leaves  the  definition 
to  every  man's  heait,  though  he '  writes  so  as  to  mark  the 
overflowing  fulness  of  his  own  vision  of  virtue.  And  so  it  is 
in  all  writings  of  the  Apostles ;  their  manner  of  exhortation, 
and  the  kind  of  conduct  they  press,  vary  according  to  the 
persons  they  address,  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment  at  which 
they  write,  and  never  show  any  attempt  at  logical  precision. 
And,  although  the  words  of  their  Master  ai*o  not  thus  irregu- 
larly uttoiHul,  biituro  woigliod  like  iluo  gold,  yet,  ovon  in  His 
touching,  Uicro  is  no  dotuilod  or  oi*ganizod  system  of  mobility ; 
but  the  command  only  of  that  faith  and  love  which  were  to 
embrace  the  whole  being  of  man :  "  On  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  propheta"  Here  and  there 
an  incidental  warning  against  this  or  that  more  dangerous 
form  of  vice  or  error,  *'  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous* 
ness,"  *'  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees ; "  here  and 
there  a  plain  example  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  love,  as  in 
the  parables  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal,  and  His  own 
pei-petual  example :  these  were  the  elements  of  Christ's  con- 
stant teaching  ;  for  the  Beatitudes,  which  ai*e  the  only  approxi* 
mation  to  anything  like  a  systematic  statement)  belong  to 
(lifTerent  conditions  and  characters  of  individual  men,  not  to 
absti-act  virtues.  And  all  eai*ly  Christians  taught  in  the  same 
manner.  They  never  cared  to  expound  the  nature  of  this  or 
iluit  virtue  ;  for  tlioy  knew  that  the  believer  who  ha<l  Christ, 
liiid  all.  Dill  ho  need  fortitude?  Christ  was  his  rock: 
Equity  ?  Clinst  was  his  lighteousness :  Holiness?  Christ 
was  his  sanctification  :  Libei-ty  ?     Christ  was  his  redemption  : 

atiou  which  is  quitu  lost  in  our  translation  ;  but  the  very  allowance  of 
influcnco  to  these  minor  considerations  is  a  proof  how  little  any  meta- 
physical  urdur  or  system  was  considered  necessary  in  the  statement. 
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Temperance?  Christ  was  his  ruler:  Wisdom?  Ohrist  was 
his  Ught:  Tnithfiilness ?  Christ  was  the  truth:  Charity? 
Christ  was  love. 

§  XLYL  Now,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  Christian  religion 
became  less  vital,  and  as  the  various  corruptions  which  time 
and  Satan  brought  into  it  were  able  to  mimifest  themselves, 
the  person  and  offices  of  Christ  were  less  dwelt  upon,  and 
the  virtues  of  Christians  more.  The  Life  of  the  BeUever 
became  in  some  degree  separated  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
his  virtue,  instead  of  being  a  stream  flowing  forth  from  the 
throne  of  Gk>d,  and  descending  upon  the  earth,  began  to  be 
regarded  by  him  as  a  pyramid  upon  earth,  which  he  had 
to  build  up,  step  by  step,  that  fi*om  the  top  of  it  he  might 
nw)h  the  IIoAvnnH.  It  was  not  i)OM8n)lo  to  mofisun)  the  wavoH 
of  the  Wfitor  of  life,  but  it  was  i)orfoctly  i)OB8iblo  to  measuro 
the  bricks  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  gi*adually,  as  tho 
thoughts  of  men  were  mthdrawn  fi*om  tlieir  Redeemer,  and 
fixed  upon  themselves,  the  virtues  began  to  be  squared,  and 
counted,  and  classified,  and  put  into  sepai*ate  heaps  of  ru*sts 
and  seconds  ;  some  things  being  virtuous  cardinally,  and 
other  things  virtuous  only  north-north-west.  It  is  very 
curious  to  put  in  closo  juxtaposition  the  wonls  of  tlio  AposUcs 
and  of  some  of  tho  writers  of  tho  fifteenth  century  touclung 
sanctification.  For  instance,  hear  first  St  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians :  ''  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  ;  and 
I  pray  Gk>d  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved 
blameless  imto  the  coming  of  oiu:  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Faithful 
is  ho  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it"  And  then  tho 
foUo^dng  part  of  a  prayer  which  I  ti*anslate  from  a  MS.  of  tho 
fifteenth  century  :  "  May  He  (the  Holy  Spirit)  govern  ihe  five 
Souses  of  my  body ;  may  He  cause  mo  to  enibi*ace  tho  Seven 
Works  of  Mercy,  and  firmly  to  believe  and  observe  the  Twelve 
Articles  of  the  Faith  and  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Law, 
and  defend  me  from  the  Seven  Morial  Sins,  even  to  the 
end." 

§  XLviL  I  do  not  mean  that  this  quaint  passage  is  generally 
characteristic  of  the  devotion  of  the  fifteenth  century :  the 
very  prayer  out  of  which  it  is  taken  is  in  other  parts  exceed- 
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ingl J  beautiful :  *  but  the  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  tendency  of  the  later  Bomish  Church,  more  especially 
in  its  most  corrupt  condition,  just  befoi*e  the  Beformation,  to 
throw  all  religion  into  forms  and  ciphers ;  which  tendency,  as 
it  affected  Ohiistian  ethics,  wus  confirmed  by  the  Renaissance 
enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  from  whom 
the  code  of  the  fifteenth  ceutuiy  virtues  was  borrowed,  on  J 
whose  authority  was  then  infinitely  more  revered  by  all  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church  than  that  either  of  St  Paul  or  Si. 
Peter. 

*  It  ooouni  ill  a  prayor  for  the  iiillaeuoo  of  tlio  Uoly  Spirit,  '*  That  lie 
may  keop  my  soal,  and  direct  mjr  way ;  compose  my  bearing,  and  form 
my  tliouglitf  in  holinemi ;  may  He  goTern  my  body,  and  protect  my 
mind  ;  strengthen  me  in  action,  approve  my  tows,  and  accomplisli  mj 
desires ;  cause  me  to  lead  an  honest  and  honorable  life,  and  give  me 
gooil  hope,  cliarity  and  chastity,  humility  and  patience :  may  He  gorern 
tlie  Five  Bouses  of  my  body,**  &c.  The  following  prayer  is  also  Tory 
oliuruotoriMiio  of  this  |)oriod.  It  opens  with  a  beautiful  othlross  to  Clirinl 
upon  the  cross ;  then  proceeds  thus:  '*  Grant  to  us,  O  Lord,  we  beaoecU 
thco,  this  day  and  ever,  the  use  of  penitence,  of  abstinence,  of  humility, 
and  oliastity  ;  and  grunt  to  us  light,  judgment,  understanding,  and  true 
knowledge,  even  to  the  end.*'  One  thing  I  note  in  comparing  old 
prayers  with  modern  ones,  that  however  quaint,  or  however  erring, 
thoy  are  always  tenfold  more  condensed,  comprehensive,  and  to  their 
purpose,  whatever  that  may  bo.  There  is  no  dilution  in  them,  no  vain 
or  mouotoiious  plirosoology.  Thoy  ask  for  what  is  desired  plainly 
and  earnestly,  and  never  could  bo  shortened  by  a  syllable.  The  follow- 
ing series  of  ejaculations  are  deep  in  spirituality,  and  curiously  to  our 
present  purpose  in  the  philological  quaintness  of  being  built  upon  prep- 
ositions :  — 
'*  Domine  Jesu  Ghriste,  sancta  cruoe  tua  apud  me  sis,  ut  me  defendao. 

Domine  Jesu  Ghriste,  pro  veneranda  crupe  tua  post  me  sis,  ut   me 
gubernes. 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  benedicta  cruce  tua  intra  mo  sis,  ut  me  re- 
nco;is. 

Domino  Jesu  Cliriste,  pro  buuodiota  cruce  tua  circa  me  sis,  ut  mo  con- 
aervcs. 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  gloriosa  cruce  tua  ante  me  sis,  ut  me  de- 
duces. 

Domine  Jesu  Cliriste,  pro  laudanda  cruce  tua  super  me  sis,  ut  bene- 
dicas. 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  pro  magnifies  cruce  tua  iii  me  sis,  ut  me  ad 
regnum  tuum  perducas,  per  D.  N.  J.  C.     Amen." 
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§  XLYin.  Although,  however,  this  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
Ohiistian  mind  was  most  distinctlj  manifested  when  the  re- 
vival of  literature  rendered  the  works  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers the  leading  study  of  all  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
peiiod,  it  had  been,  as  I  said  before,  taking  place  gradually 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  root  of 
the  IlenaissAuce  poison-troo,  which,  of  all  othoi*s,  is  doopost 
struck  ;  showing  itself  in  various  measures  through  the  writ- 
ings of  all  the  Fathers,  of  course  exactly  in  proportion  to  tho 
respect  which  they  paid  to  classical  authors,  especially  to 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  The  mode  in  which  the  pestilent 
study  of  that  literature  affected  them  may  be  well  illustrated 
by  the  examination  of  a  single  passage  from  the  works  of  one 
of  Uiebostof  them,  St  Ambrose,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
passage  was  then  amplified  and  formulized  by  later  writera 

§  XLix.  Plato,  indeed,  studied  alone,  would  have  done  no  one 
any  harm.  He  is  profoundly  spiritual  and  capacious  in  all 
his  views,  and  embraces  the  small  systems  of  Aristotle  and 
Cicero,  as  the  solar  system  does  the  Earth.  He  seems  to  me 
especiaUy  remarkable  for  the  sense  of  the  great  Christian  virtue 
of  Holiness,  or  sanctification ;  and  for  the  sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Deity  in  all  things,  great  or  small,  which  always 
nuiN  ill  a  Holomii  nmloi'cniToiit  beneath  liis  oxquiHito  playful- 
ness and  irony  ;  while  all  tho  merely  niond  virtues  may  be 
found  in  his  writings  defined  in  the  most  noble  manner,  as  a 
great  painter  defines  his  figures,  without  otUlines.  But  the 
imperfect  scholarship  of  later  ages  seems  to  have  gone  to 
Plato,  only  to  find  in  him  the  system  of  Cicero ;  which  indeed 
was  very  definitely  expressed  by  him.  For  it  having  been 
quickly  felt  by  all  men  who  strove,  unhelped  by  Christian 
faith,  to  enter  at  the  strait  gate  into  the  paths  of  virtue, 
that  there  were  four  characters  of  mind  which  were  protective 
or  preservative  of  all  that  was  best  in  man,  namely,  Prudence, 
Justice,  Courage,  and  Temperance,*  these  were  afterwards, 

*  This  arrangement  of  the  oardinal  ▼irtnes  is  said  to  have  been  first 
made  by  Archjtas.  See  D*AnoarTille*s  iUnstration  of  the  three  figures 
of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Charitjr,  in  Sel?atico*8  '*CappeUina  degU 
Sorovegni,"  Padua,  1886. 
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witli  moat  illogicnl  inaccuracy,  called  cardinal  virtwes,  Pm- 
dence  being  evidently  no  virtue,  but  nn  iiit«llectUBl  gift :  but 
tliiB  inaccuracy  arose  pai-tly  from  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the 
LaUn  word  "virtutes,"  wbioU  Bometiiues,  in  mediaeval  laa- 
gunge,  signifiea  virtues,  souietimes  powers  (being  occasionalljr 
uacd  in  the  Vulgate  for  tlie  woi-d  "liostt),"as  in  Psalm  ciii.  SI. 
cxlviii.  2,  fiPL,  while  "  forlitudines " and  "  esoroitue"  nro  wieil 
for  tlie  Baiiie  word  in  other  places),  6t>  that  Prudence  migbt 
properly  be  styled  a  power,  though  not  properly  a  virtue  ;  and 
jiiu-tly  from  the  coofuaton  of  Prudence  with  Heavenly  Wisdom. 
The  real  rank  of  theoe  four  virtues,  if  so  they  are  to  be  colled, 
is  however  ])roperly  expressed  by  the  term  "cardinal."  Thej 
are  virtues  of  the  compass,  those  by  which  all  otliera  ar«  di- 
rected and  strengthened  ;  they  are  not  the  great«Bt  virtue^ 
but  the  restraining  or  modifying  virtues,  thus  Prudence  re- 
Htiwna  zeal,  Justii^o  lostrains  mercy,  Forlitude  and  Tenii>er- 
inioo  giiidi)  liio  I'liliiii  nyaUiXa  of  tliu  paHHiuiis;  and,  tliuu  tiu- 
dci-Htuud,  Uieso  virtues  jiroiwrly  nsuuiaod  their  pocultiu-  luodtug 
or  guiding  position  in  the  system  of  Christian  ethics.  But  in 
I'ngnn  ethics,  tliey  were  not  only  guiding,  but  comprehennTft. 
Tliey  meant  a  great  deal  more  on  the  lips  of  the  ancients, 
than  they  now  express  to  the  Christian  mind.  Cicero's  Jus tica 
iiiuliKlca  c')iarity,  l)cni?ficcnco,  and  benignity,  truth,  and  fuilb 
in  the  souho  of  InistworthineBa.  His  l''ortitudo  includM  roiiiv 
ago,  Holf-coiiiiiiaiid,  the  uconi  of  fortune  and  of  all  teniporarj 
felicities-  His  Temperance  includes  courtesy  and  modesty. 
So  also,  iu  Plato,  these  four  virtues  constitute  th«  sum  of  ed- 
ucation. I  do  not  remember  any  moro  simple  or  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  idea,  than  in  the  account  given  by  Socrates^ 
in  the  "  Aloibiodes  I.,"  of  the  education  of  the  Fenian  kinge, 
for  whom,  in  their  youth,  there  are  chosen,  be  aaye,  four 
tutoi-s  from  among  tlio  Persiiui  uoblea ;  namely,  the  Wisott, 
tlie  moat  Juat,  tlio  moat  Temperate,  and  the  moat  BniTo  of 
them.  Then  each  haa  a  distinct  duty  :  "  The  Wisest  teaches 
'  the  young  king  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  duties  of  a 
king  (something  moro  here,  observe,  than  our  '  Prudence  I  *)  ; 
the  most  Just  t«aclies  him  to  speak  all  truth,  and  to  act  out 
all  truth,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  ;  tbo  mostTem- 
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peraie  ieaches  him  to  allow  no  pleasure  to  have  the  mastery 
of  him,  so  that  he  may  be  truly  free,  and  indeed  a  king  ;  and 
the  most  Brave  makes  him  fearless  of  all  things,  showing  him 
that  the  moment  he  fears  anything,  he  becomes  a  slave." 

§  K  All  this  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  so  far  as  it  reaches  ; 
but  the  Christian  divines  were  grievously  led  astray  by  their 
endeavors  to  i-ecoiicilo  Uiis  system  with  the  nobler  law  of  lovo. 
At  first,  as  in  the  passage  I  am  just  going  to  quote  from  St 
Ambrose,  they  tried  to  graft  the  Christian  system  on  the  four 
branches  of  the  Pagan  one ';  but  finding  that  the  tree  would 
not  grow,  they  planted  the  Pagan  and  Christian  branches 
side  by  side ;  adding,  to  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  the  three 
called  by  the  schoolmen  theological,  namely.  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity :  the  one  series  considered  as  attainable  by  the 
Heathen,  but  the  other  by  the  Christian  only.  Thus  Virgil 
to  Sordello : 

"  Loco  e  laggiii,  non  iristo  da  martiri 
Ha  di  tenebre  solo,  ove  i  lamenti 
Non  Buonan  ooiqo  guai,  ma  son  aospiri : 

.  ■  •  •  ■ 

Qnivi  nto  <o,  con  quel  oho  lo  tro  santo 
Yirth  non  mI  vonUro,  c  RonxA  vlxlo 
Oonobbor  V  altro,  o  Rogulr,  ttilto  quantn." 

'*  There  I  with  those  abide 

Who  the  Tliree  Holy  Virtues  put  not  on, 
But  nnderatood  the  rest,  and  without  blame 
Followed  them  all.*' 

Cart. 

g  LI.  This  arrangement  of  the  virtues  was,  however,  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  confusion  and  error :  in  the  firat  place, 
because  Faith  is  classed  with  its  own  fruits, — the  gift  of  Ood, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  virtues,  classed  simplj'  as  one  of  tliem  ; 
in  the  second,  because  the  words  used  by  the  ancients  to 
express  the  several  virtues  had  always  a  different  meaning 
from  the  same  expressions  in  the  Bible,  sometimes  a  more 
extended,  sometimes  a  more  limited  one.  Imagine,  for  in- 
stance, the  confusion  which  must  have  been  introduced  into 
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the  ideAB  of  a  student  who  read  St  Paul  and  Aristotle  alter- 
nately ;  considering  that  the  word  which  the  Qreek  writer 
uses  for  Justice,  means,  with  8t  Paul,  Baghteousnesa  And 
lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  mischief  produced  in 
former  days,  us  well  as  in  our  own,  by  the  mere  habit  of 
reading  Aiistotlo,  whose  system  is  so  false,  so  forced,  and  so 
confused,  that  the  study  of  it  at  our  universities  is  quite 
enough  to  occasion  the  utter  want  of  accurate  habits  of* 
tliought  which  so  often  disgraces  men  otherwise  well-edu- 
cated. In  a  word,  Aristotle  mistakes  the  Prudence  or  Tem- 
ix)rance  which  must  regulate  the  operation  of  the  virtues^ 
for  the  essence  of  the  virtues  themselves;  and,  striving  ta 
show  that  all  virtues  are  means  between  two  opposite  vioes^ 
torments  his  wit  to  discover  and  distinguish  as  many  pairs 
of  vices  as  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  system,  not 
disdauiiiig  to  oiiiploy  sophistiy  whore  invention  fails  him. 

And,  iiidocd,  Iho  sliuly  of  cLiHsicid  litoiiituro,  in  gonond, 
not  only  foutei^od  in  the  Christian  writers  the  imfortunate* 
love  of  systematizing,  which  gradually  degenerated  into  every 
spocios  of  contcinx)tiblo  formulism,  but  it  accustomed  thoni 
to  work  out  their  systems  by  the  helj)  of  any  logical  quibble, 
or  verbal  subtlety,  which  could  be  mode  available  for  their 
purpose,  and  this  not  with  any  dislionest  intention,  but  in  a 
sincere  desire  to  luitmgo  their  ideas  in  systematical  groui)s, 
while  yoi  llicir  powoi-s  of  thought  were  not  occuiiite  enough, 
nor  tlioir  coiuiuon  Hense  stern  enough,  to  detect  Uio  fallacy, 
or  disiloin  the  finesse,  by  which  these  aiTangements  were  fre- 
quently accomplished. 

§  Lii.  Thus  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  commentary  on  Luke  vL 
20,  is  resolved  to  transform  the  four  Beatitudes  there  de- 
scribed into  rewoi'ds  of  tlie  four  cardinal  Yii'tues,  and  sets 
liiinsolf  ihuH  ingoniously  to  the  task  : 

**  *  lilcBHt'd  bo  yo  poor.*  Hero  you  luivo  Terapemnce. 
*  Blessed  are  yo  that  hunger  now.'  He  who  hungers,  pities 
those  who  aro  an-hungered  ;  in  pitying,  he  gives  to  them, 
and  in  giving  he  becomes  just  (lai-giendo  fit  Justus).  'Blesseil 
are  ye  that  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh.'  Here  you  have 
Prudence,  whose  purt  it  is  to  weep,  so  fai*  as  present  things 
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are  concerned,  and  to  seek  things  which  are  eternal  '  Bless- 
ed are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  joil'  Here  joa  have  Forti- 
tude." 

§  Loi.  As  a  preparation  for  this  profitable  exercise  of  wit^  we 
have  also  a  reconciliation  of  the  Beatitudes  as  stated  by  St 
Mfiithow,  with  those  of  St  Luke,  on  the  ground  that  ''in 
those  eight  are  these  four,  and  in  these  four  are  those  eight ; " 
with  sundry  remarks  on  the  mystical  yalue  of  the  number 
eighty  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader.  With  St 
Ambrose,  howeyer,  this  puerile  systematization  is  quite  sub- 
onlinato  to  a  very  forcible  and  truthful  exposition  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  C9iristian  life.  But  the  classification  he  em- 
ploys furnishes  ground  for  farther  subtleties  to  future  divines ; 
and  in  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  I  find  some  expres- 
sions in  this  commentary  on  St  Luke,  and  in  the  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  "bishops,  amplified  into  a  treatise  on  the  "  Steps 
of  the  Virtues  :  by  which  every  one  who  perseveres  may,  by 
a  straight  path,  attain  to  the  heavenly  country  of  the  Angela" 
(*'  Liber  de  Qradibus  Virtu tum :  quibus  ad  patriam  ange- 
]orum  8U|>emam  itincro  recto  nscenditur  ab  oroni  perseve- 
rante.")  These  Steps  are  tliirty  in  number  (one  expressly  for 
each  day  of  the  month),  and  the  ourious  mo<lo  of  their  asso- 
ciatiou  rendora  the  list  well  worth  quoting  : 


Primus  gradus  est  Fides  Recta. 

Unerring  faith. 

Seounclus 

li 

Spes  firma. 

Firm  hope. 

Tertius 

CI 

Caritas  perfeota. 

Perfect  charity. 

4. 

CI 

Patientia  vera. 

True  patience. 

6. 

It 

Hnmiiitas  sanota. 

Holjr  liumiiitjr. 

6. 

cc 

Mansuetudo. 

Meekness. 

7. 

<c 

lutelligentia. 

Understanding. 

8. 

IC 

Compunciio  cordis. 

Contrition  of  heart 

0. 

il 

Oratio. 

Prajrer. 

10. 

IC 

Confemio  pnra. 

Pure  confession. 

11. 

CI 

Peuitoutia  digiia. 

Fitting  penance.* 

12. 

<C 

Abatinentia. 

Abstinence  (fasting). 

18. 

ti 

Timor  Dei. 

Fear  of  God. 

14. 

IC 

Ylrgiuitas. 

Virginity. 

*  Or  Penitence  :  but  I  rather  think  this  is  understood  only  in  Cknn- 
punotio  cordis. 
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at    Mt   JuitloiL 

Jurtio*. 

Ueroy. 

E1u[i<c»m> 

AlmssiTlng. 

li(W|)IUlll;. 

Honor  p.«ulam, 

Iltmoriiig  or  {nrvnU. 

SlUneliim. 

Silence. 

Good  coaiiMl. 

'•           Judioium  reotam- 

Right  j«dgn.,nl. 

Good  euHupla. 

'•             VWUllo  indrmoram. 

Vlidtallonofthailok. 

"            PrequenUlio    wncto- 

Cominnj'iiiB      wllU 

MiiiU. 

"           ObUtio  jiisU. 

Jiiat  oMaUom 

■'            DiiciiDU  Deo  aolvere. 

l'Vl>>8  titliMtaOod. 

8»pienti«. 

WWoro. 

"            VolunUa  boni. 

Ooodirill. 

"            reraovorautia. 

rumwvuranoa. 

ti  i.v.  Tlio  riuulur  will  tmUi  lIutL  lliu({(jmmtl  iilMioM'tirirtUiut 
virtue  omUodietl  in  lliiu  lint  \a  liuo,  e\ult«i1,  urni  beautiful ;  ilta 
poiDts  of  weakness  being  the  coafusioii  of  duties  with  virtues, 
nnd  the  vain  endeavor  to  enuiaerate  the  various  offices  of 
chnrity  oa  so  many  separate  virtues  ;  more  frequentlj  amused 
OB  aoven  Jiatinct  works  of  icercy.  This  general  tendency  to  a 
morbid  accuracy  of  classitication  was  HSsociutod,  iu  later  tiroea, 
with  another  very  impoi'tant  clement  of  the  Iteniiissancti  mintl, 
tlio  love  of  pei-aonificfttion  ;  which  ajipeai-a  to  have  reached  its 
greatest  vigor  in  the  course  of  the  tiixteenth  century,  and  is 
eiqiresaed  to  nil  future  ages,  in  a  consiimmate  manner,  in  the 
jK)ein  of  Spenser.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  iHiisuuiriention  in,  in 
'  some  sort,  the  reverse  of  symboUsm,  and  is  far  lesa  noble. 
'  f  Symbolism  is  Uie  setting  forth  of  a  great  tnith  by  an  imjierrM^t 
and  inferior  sign  (us,  for  instjiuco,  of  the  hope  of  tho  retmrrci;- 
tion  by  the  form  of  Uif  j)liaiuix)  ;  oiid  it  is  uhnoBt  always 
<tniployad  by  men  in  tlieir  most  Berioiis  moods  of  foitli,  iiircly 
in  recreation.  Men  who  use  symbolism  forcibly  are  olmoot 
always  true  believers  in  what  they  symbolize.  But  Personifi- 
cation is  the  bestowing  of  a  human  or  living  form  upon  mi  ab- 
stract idea  :  it  is,  in  most  uases,  a  mere  recreation  of  tlie  foncy, 
and  is  apt  to  disturb  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  tlie  thing  per- 
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sonified.  Thus  symbolism  constituted  the  entire  system  of  tbe 
Mosaic  dispensation  :  it  occurs  in  evci^  word  of  Christ's 
teaching ;  it  attaches  perpetual  mystery  to  the  last  and  most 
solemn  act  of  His  life.  But  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  pei*8onification  in  any  of  His  worda  And  as  we  watch, 
thenceforwaixl,  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  the 
declension  of  its  faith  exactly  marked  by  the  abandonment  of 
symbolism,*  and  the  profuse  employment  of  personification, — 
even  to  such  an  extent  that  the  virtues  came,  at  last,  to  be 
confused  with  the  saints ;  and  we  find  in  the  later  Litanies, 
St  Faith,  St  Hope,  St  Charity,  and  St  Chastity,  invoked  im-, 
mediately  after  St  Clara  and  St  Bridget 

§  Lvi.  Nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  its  early  and  earnest 
masters,  in  whom  fancy  could  not  overtlirow  tlie  foundations 
of  foitli,  personification  is  often  thoroughly  noble  and  lovely  ; 
the  earlier  conditions  of  it  being  just  as  much  more  spiritual 
and  vital  than  the  later  ones,  as  the  still  earUer  symbolism  was 
more  spiritual  than  they.  Compare,  for  instance,  Dante's 
burning  Charity,  running  and  returning  at  the  wheels  of  the 
chariot  of  Qod. — 

**  So  raddy,  tliAt  lier  form  lind  Rcarce 
Boon  known  wllhhi  a  furnaoo  of  olear  flnmo," 

with  Eeynolds's  Charity,  a  nurse  in  a  white  dress,  climbed 
upon  by  three  children.f  And  not  only  so,  but  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  virtues  differ  considerably  in  the  statements 
of  different  poets  and  painters,  acccording  to  their  own  views 
of  rehgion,  or  to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  it  in  mind  to 
illustrate.  Qiotto,  for  instance,  arranges  his  system  altogether 
differently  at  Assisi,  where  he  is  setting  forth  the  monkish 
life,  and  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  where  he  treats  of  that  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  where,  therefore,  he  gives  only  the 
so-called  theological  and  cardinal  virtues ;   while,  at  Assisi, 

*  The  iransformatfon  of  a  symbol  Into  roallty,  oliflorvo,  as  In  transnb- 
ttantiation,  is  as  mncU  an  abandonment  of  symbolism  as  the  forgetful- 
nesB  of  symbolic  meaning  altogether. 

f  On  the  window  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Vol.  11—21 
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•»>a<IMK-<>aa 

>i<«iii^    OCaao^ 

^ita 


iriMdkTl 


i^i.'  Thii  lolly  »  penoMlfad,  ■  —rfy  pi^*^  i^  Mi^. 
Mtida,  bj-  a  half  naWH  naa,  g»e£^  laliat!,  la  ■n'*  '"^  otb^ 
fmit,  and  I         ~ 


ami  lead  into  ilka^     Tba  fi-vn,  ia  cariy  rwlliii.  alwaja 
foraw  tbe  letter  D.  wlaefa  *— — «-  Iha  Uj-tUid  nal^ 

}  LTTL  la  readily  Daitt^  litis  Boda  of  iiaMaiiiii,  ttom 
coBtnhes  is  a  gnat  help,  lot  lam  phOaaopbj  <4  tbe  vices  is 
tbe  only  ooe  which  admita  ot  lUiiiilwuliiwi  ;  his  deaaipdoos 
of  Tirtae,  while  tber  ineiode  the  ordinaij  formal  diTuiafM, 

"  CuLiiaf  :!.«  iLrm  i.i^aa  rtprtauni  Lt  tK«  iirrtk  philab.'pban  ttadf 
tbe  urni  s.>iri*  .  *Mu.  ui>i/>jiV*>  uJ  p«n  o(  tW  ijn  if  i     f.  ir  n 
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are  far  ioo  profound  and  extended  to  be  brought  under  defi- 
nition. Every  line  of  the  "Paradise"  is  full  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  spiritual  expressions  of  Ghiistian  truth  ;  and 
that  poem  is  only  less  read  than  the  "  Inferno  "  because  it 
requires  far  greater  attention,  and,  perhaps,  for  its  full  enjoy- 
ment, a  holier  heart 

§  liViii.  His  system  in  the  "  Infenio  "  is  briefly  this.  The 
whole  nether  world  is  divided  into  seven  circles,  deep  within 
deep,  in  each  of  which,  according  to  its  depth,  severer  punish- 
ment is  inflicted.  These  seven  circles,  reckoning  them  down- 
wards, are  thus  allotted : 

1.  To  those  who  have  lived  virtuously,  but  knew  not  Christ 

2.  To  Lust 

3.  To  Gluttony. 

4.  To  Avarice  and  Extravagance. 

5.  To  Anger  and  Sorrow. 

6.  To  Heresy. 

7.  To  Violence  and  Fraud. 

This  seventh  circle  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the 
first  reserved  for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  Violence,  is 
agahi  divided  into  (hroo,  ai)iK>rtionod  sovomlly  to  those  who 
have  committed,  or  desired  to  commit  violence  against  their 
neighbors,  against  themselves,  or  against  God. 

The  lowest  hell,  reserved  for  the  punishment  of  Fraud,  is 
itself  divided  into  ten  cirdes,  wherein  are  severally  punished 
the  sins  of, — 

1.  Betraying  women. 

2.  Flattery. 

3.  Simony. 

4.  Fidse  prophecy. 

5.  Peculation. 

6.  Hypocrisy. 

7.  Theft 

8.  False  counsel 

9.  Schism  and  Imposture. 

10.  Treachery  to  those  who  repose  entire  trust  in  the  traitor. 
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%  U1L  There  is.  perliapa,  nothing  more  notable  in  tliis  moai 
i»U.n-08tin}{  syHl«in  tliati  Uie  pitifouucl  LriiUi  couclieJ  uii Jer  the 
iittmiliiiienl  of  ho  tonible  a  penolLj  to  Budaeaa  or  sormw.  It 
in  true  tliitt  Iilloiieft)  doea  not  elsewhere  ap{>eai'  in  Lhii  ntlieiiie, 
nn<)  is  eviiloiiUy  iuteuiled  to  be  iaduded  in  Llio  guilt  of  ttiulneas 
by  tba  wori)  "  nccidioso  ;  "  but  tbe  moiu  meaning  of  the  poet 
is  to  murk  the  lUity  of  rejoicing  in  Oml,  rutconliiig  bolh  li>  Kt. 
Puiil'ii  cotninnnil,  and  laaiuh'H  proniiso,  "  Tltou  ineettMil  biin 
tliat  rejoicetb  and  worketii  righteousness."*  I  do  not  know 
worila  tliat  intgbt  with  more  benefit  be  Ixtrue  with  us,  and  sot 
in  our  lieartu  momentarily  against  the  minor  regrets  Mid  rt- 
bellio  nan  eased  of  life,  Lhun  these  simple  ones  : 

'*Triat<  riunma 
Nel  ier  itolw,  o1i<j  ilul  wl  ■'  nlli-ar", 
Or  «i  allrlntJam   iiuUft  Iwllulln  wv^tx.'* 


In  the  v\ 


■lou  wuru  hwl, 

r.  iiimIu  glulsuma  hj  11>«  ■■in. 


The  virtue  uBuolly  opposed  to  this  vice  of  suUenneaa  ia 
Alacritos,  uniting  the  sense  of  nctivilj  and  cheerfulness 
S{>euser  has  cheerfulness  simply,  in  his  description,  never 
enough  to  lie  lovoil  or  praised,  o(  the  vii-tuos  of  Wumnnhood ; 
lirsl  fumLHiiiotiOHH  iir  wumnuhood  in  siKcinlty ;  Uiun, — 

"  fCoxl  tt>  liar  Halo  gondl;  fiUnini<FH»liii'i«o, 
Ne  uvur  ilurat  Iter  ej'ea  fraui  gruiiinl  iipruara, 
Ne  ever  onuu  did  looke  up  rrum  liur  desM,  } 
A*  It  Boinu  blkDia  of  uvill  ibc  did  feuru 
Thkl  III  liur  clieukui  madu  roaei  ott  appoaro  : 
And  hsr  itsrtlnst  sireet  Cherarnhieaw  wu  pUe«d, 
I  Wliosa  eyei,  ilka  twinkling  lUra  In  vveuiiig  nieara, 

Wera  duckl  Willi  arnjles  IliM  nil  iiful  liiiinoiiis  cli«C«il. 

*  Isn    Ixlv.  5. 

\  I  MD  Imrdl/  think  It  necoetMrj  t«  point  out  lo  tiie  reader  tba  bmo- 
oiatiaii  tMtwMn  ncrud  clieerfulueu  and  loleain  tiioiiglit,  or  to  explain 
anjr  appearancu  of  conlradlclioii  belweun  panaguii  in  wiilcli  (as  bIiots  Iu 
Cliap.  V.)  I  liavu  liad  lo  uppuBo  ncrud  {wnslvoiiL-m  to  iinhnlj  mirlli,  and 
tliuw  III  wliloli  I  liavu  to  opiiosu  wurtid  olimrtiiluutiii  tu  unlioly  norrow. 

t  "Dttwe,">eat. 
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"  And  next  to  her  sate  sober  ModesUe, 
Holding  her  liftnd'upon  her  gentle  hart ; 
And  her  against,  sate  comely  Gurtesie, 
That  unto  erery  penon  knew  her  part ; 
And  her  before  was  seated  overthwart 
Soft  Silence,  and  snbmisse  Obedience, 
Both  liuokt  together  never  to  dispart" 

§  LX.  Another  notable  point  in  Dante's  system  is  the  inten- 
sity of  uttermost  punishment  given  to  treason,  the  peculiar 
sin  of  Italy,  and  that  to  which,  at  tliis  day,  she  attributes  her 
own  misery  with  her  own  lip&  An  Italian,  questioned  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  campaign  of  1848,  always 
makes  one  answer,  "  We  were  betrayed  ;  '*  and  the  most  mel- 
ancholy feature  of  the  present  state  of  Itidy  is  principally  thiH, 
that  she  does  not  see  that,  of  all  ciiuses  to  which  failure  might 
1>e  attributed,  this  is  at  once  the  most  disgraceful,  and  the 
most  hopeless.  In  fact.,  Dante  seems  to  me  to  have  written 
almost  prophetically,  for  the  instruction  of  modern  Italy,  and 
chiefly  so  in  th^  sixth  canto  of  the  "Pnrgatoiio." 

^  Lxi.  Hitherto  wo  have  boon  considering  the  systom  of  tlio 
"  Inferno  '*  only.  That  of  the  "  Purgatorio  "  is  much  simpler, 
it  being  divided  into  seven  districts,  in  which  the  souls  ni*o 
sevemlly  purified  from  the  hiiih  of  Pride,  Envy,  Wmtli,  Indif- 
ference, Avarice,  Qluttou}',  and  Lust ;  the  poet  thus  implying 
in  opposition,  and  describing  in  various  instances,  the  seven 
virtues  of  Humility,  Kindness,*  Patience,  Zeal,  Poverty,  Ab- 
stinence, and  Chastity,  as  adjuncts  of  tlie  Christian  cliai*acter, 
in  which  it  may  occasionally  fail,  while  the  essential  gi*oup  of 
the  three  theological  and  four  cardinal  virtues  are  represented 
as  in  direct  attendance  on  the  chariot  of  the  Deity ;  and  all 
the  sins  of  Christians  are  in  the  seventeenth  canto  traced  to 
the  deficiency  or  abeiTation  of  Affection. 

*  Usually  caUod  Charity :  but  this  virtue  in  its  full  sense  is  one  of  tbo 
attendant  spirits  by  the  Throne  ;  the  Kindness  here  meant  is  Cliarity 
with  a  special  object;  or  Friendship  and  Kindness,  as  o]>)>osod  to  lOnvy, 
which  has  always,  in  like  manner,  a  special  object.  Hence  the  love  of 
Orestes  and  Pylades  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the  virtue  of  Friendship ; 
and  the  Virgin's,  *'They  have  no  wine,*'  at  Cana,  of  general  kindness 
and  sympathy  with  others'  pleasure. 
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§  LTiL  Tlie  sj'Btem  of  Speiiser  ia  iinlinisbecl,  nnd  exceedingly 
complicated,  the  aniue  vices  and  virtuea  occui-ring  ander  differ- 
ent fomifl  ill  ciifFei-ent  places,  in  order  to  show  their  differeofc 
relatioua  to  eacli  otber.  I  aliall  not  therefore  give  any  geo' 
eral  sketch  of  it,  but  ouly  refer  to  the  particular  personifica- 
tion of  each  virtue  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
Diicid  FalacG.*  The  peculiar  superiority  of  his  system  is  in 
its  exquisite  setting  forth  of  Chastity  under  the  figure  of 
]intoniai-t ;  not  moiilduh  clmBtity,  but  that  of  the  purest  Love. 
Ill  cDuipletoncas  of  jwrsotiificntion  no  one  cau  approach  him ; 
not  even  iu  Piuite  do  I  remember  anything  quite  bo  great  as 
the  description  of  the  Captain  of  the  Lusts  of  the  Flesh : 


"Ab  pals  *ii<t  nan  as  asliea  iru  Ilia  tmtke  ; 
Ills  'body  \en\\  and  iD«agrn  u  a  raks  ; 
Ak'I  skill  all  wltlmrud  Kku  a  AtjuA  rocko  ; 
11i«nilii  an  oiilJ  mill  ilrur;  u  a  aiiuku ; 
TLot  auuiuiKl  to  (niiDblti  evurmore,  auil  quok*  ■ 
AUiaa  ainau  thin  h»  oat  bedigltt, 
Andsfintml  v<illi  a  belt  i^ tmuUd  bntlcef 
U|H»<  1.1.  b<j»l  l«i  woru  ai>  liuluiuL  lloht, 
Hadu  ot  ■  deul  man  a  akutl." 

He  rides  nxwn  a  tiger,  and  in  his  hand  ia  a  bow,  bent; 


J 


"  And  max\j  arrowi  uiidur  lili  i-lylil  aide, 
Iluwlod  witli  Uliit,  niiJ  tulliun  \i\auAj  dide." 

The  horror  and  the  truth  of  this  are  beyond  everytlting  that 
I  know,  out  of  the  pages  of  Inspiration.  Note  the  heading  of 
the  arrows  with  Ihnt,  liecause  aliorper  and  moi-e  subtle  in  the 
Cilgo  than  steel,  and  because  steel  might  consume  away  with 
rust,  hut  Hint  not ;  and  consider  in  the  whole  descHptiou  how 
tlui  ivaul.iiig  iiwity  of  body  and  uoul  together,  und  the  coliliunai 

'  Tiie  ■' KuoriB  Qiienn,"  ilka  Danta'a  "  raradiw,  "  it  odI;  halt  e«t- 
malud,  Iracauao  few  pertons  lake  tiis  paini  to  think  out  ita  meaning.  I 
linvu  put  a  britif  analyaiB  ot  the  flrtt  book  In  Ap]>aiidii  2,  Vol.  III.  ; 
wlili:li  vnny  i>ur1in|ui  liiiliini  lliu  rondar  to  follow  out  lliu  aiiliji'd  for  Kim- 

bhIT.      Nil  titiio  dovutcd   Iu  jiruruiia  llturutUTv  will    bu   Lnittur  ruwardod 
than  ttial  npijiit  cariifliy  on  Spenier. 
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of  the  heart,  which  unholy  fire  has  consumed  into  ashes,  and 
the  loss  of  all  power,  and  the  kindling  of  all  terrible  impa- 
tience, and  the  implanting  of  thorny  and  inextricable  griefs, 
are  set  forth  by  the  Tarious  images,  the  belt  of  broke,  the 
tiger  steed,  and  the  light  helmet,  ginling  the  head  with  denth. 
§  Lxiit.  Forhaps  tlio  most  intorosUng  soiicn  of  the  Virtues 
expressed  in  Italian  art  are  those  above  mentioned  of  Simon 
Memmi  in  the  Spanish  chapel  at  Moreuce,  of  Anibro^io  di 
Lorenzo  in  the  Palazzo  Publico  of  Pisa,  of  Orcagna  in  Or  San 
Michele  at  Florence,  of  Giotto  at  Padua  and  Assisi,  in  mosaic 
on  the  central  cupola  of  St  Mark's,  and  in  sculpture  on  the 
pillars  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  first  two  series  ore  carefully 
described  by*  Lord  Lindsay ;  both  are  too  complicated  for 
comparison  with  the  more  simple  series  of  the  Ducal  Palace  ; 
the  other  four  of  course  agree  in  giving  first  the  cardinal  and 
evangelical  virtues ;  their  variations  in  the  statement  of  the 
rest  will  be  best  understood  by  putting  them  in  a  parallel  ar- 
rangement 


St.  Mark'& 

Constancy. 

McMlosly. 

ChfiaUiy. 

Patience. 

Mercy. 

Abstinence. 

Piety.* 

Benignity. 

HumiHty. 


Obcagna. 
Perseverance. 

Virginity. 
Patience. 


Devotion. 

Humility. 
Obedienca 
Docility. 
Caution. 


Giotto.       Ducal  Palacb. 

Constancy. 
McHlesty. 
Chastity.     Chastity. 
Patience. 

Abstinence  ? 


Humility.    Humility. 
Obedience.  Obedience. 


Poverty.      Honeniy, 
Liberality. 
AlacriJty. 


*  Inscribed,  I 
fear. 


beUeve,  Pietas,  meaning  general  reverence  and  godly  i 


r*t 


/•'*;• 
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§  LZiv.  It  is  curious,  that  in  none  of  these  lists  do  we  find 
either  Honesty  or  IndutUry  ranked  as  a  yirtue,  except  in  the 
Yenotinn  one,  whei*e  the  latter  is  implied  in  Alocritas,  and 
opposed  not  only  by  "  Accidia  "  or  sloth,  but  by  a  whole  series 
of  eight  sculptures  on  another  capital,  illustrative,  as  I  believe, 
of  tlie  temptations  to  idleness  ;  while  Tarious  other  capitals, 
as  wo  shall  see  presently,  are  devoted  to  the  representation  of 
the  active  ti*ade&     Industry,  in  Northern  art  and  Northern 
morality,  assumes  a  very  principal  place.    I  have  seen   in 
French  manuscripts  the  virtues  reduced  to  these  seven.  Char- 
ity,  Chastity,    Patience,    Abstinence,    Humility,   liberality, 
and  Industry :  and  I  doubt  whether,  if  we  were  but  to  add 
Honesty  (or  Truth),  a  wiser  or  shorter  list  coidd  be  made 
out 

§  Lxv.  We  will  now  take  the  pillars  of  the  Ducnl  Palace 
in  ihoir  onloi*.  It  him  lilrmidy  boon  inoniiontxl  (Vol.  I  OIU41. 
I.  §  XLVi.)  Uiut  there  nro,  in  nil,  tljirty-six  grunt  pillui*B  hux>- 
poiiiug  the  lower  story  ;  and  that  these  are  to  be  counted  from 
light  to  left,  because  then  the  moi'e  ancient  of  them  come  first : 
and  that,  thus  arranged,  the  firsts  which  is  not  a  sluift^  but  a 
pilaster,  will  be  the  support  of  the  Vine  angle  ;  the  eighteeutli 
will  be  the  great  shaft  of  the  Fig-tree  angle  ;  and  the  thirty- 
sixth,  that  of  the  Judgment  angle. 

g  Lxvi.  All  their  capitals,  except  that  of  the  fii^st,  are  octag- 
onal, and  arc  do(!oniied  by  sixteen  loaves,  dilTorcntly  enrichocl 
in  every  cajntal,  but  an-nnged  in  the  some  way  ;  eight  of  thoni 
lising  to  the  angles,  and  there  forming  volutes  ;  the  eight 
others  set  between  them,  on  the  sides,  lising  half-way  up  the 
bell  of  the  capital ;  there  nodding  foiwoi'd,  and  showing 
above  them,  rising  out  of  their  laxurionce,  the  groups  or 
single  figures  which  we  have  to  examine.*  In  some  instances, 
the  iutormodiato  or  lower  leaves  are  reduced  to  eight  spi-aj's- 
of  foliago  ;  and  iho  CHi)it4il  is  loft  dopcndout  for  it8  olTect  on 
(lio  bold  poHitiou  of  the  liguroH.     In  referring  to  iho  figures 

*  I  liave  given  one  of  these  capitals  carefully  already  in  my  folio 
work,  and  hope  to  give  most  of  the  others  in  due  time.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  draw  them  here,  as  the  scale  would  have  been  too  small  to  allow  me 
to  show  the  expression  of  tike  figures. 
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on  the  octagonal  ca{>iial8, 1  shall  call  the  outer  side,  fronting 
either  the  Sea  or  the  Piazzetta,  the  first  side  ;  and  so  count 
round  from  left  to  right ;  the  fourth  side  being  thus,  of  course, 
the  innermost  As,  however,  the  first  five  arches  were  walled 
up  after  the  great  fire,  only  three  sides  of  their  capitals  are  left 
visible,  which  we  may  describe  as  the  front  and  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  each. 

§  Lxvii.  FmsT  Capital:  Le.  of  the  pilaster  at  the  Vine 
angle. 

In  fronts  towards  the  Sea.  A  child  holding  a  bird  before 
him,  with  its  wings  expanded,  covering  his  breast 

On  its  eastern  side.     Children's  heads  among  leavea 
■    On  its  western  side.    A  child  carrying  in  one  hand  a  comb ; 
in  the  other,  a  pair  of  scissors. 

It  appears  curious,  that  this,  tlie  principal  pilaster  of  the 
fa9ade,  should  have  been  decorated  only  by  these  graceful 
grotesques,  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  them  auytliing  more. 
There  ma}'  be  meaning  in  them,  but  I  will  not  venture  to  con- 
jecture any,  except  the  very  plain  and  pi*actical  meaning  con- 
veyed by  the  lost  figure  to  all  Venetian  children,  wliich  it 
would  be  well  if  they  would  act  upon.  For  the  rest,  I  have 
soon  tlio  comb  introduced  in  grotosquo  work  ns  early  as  tho 
tliirloonth  contury,  but  generally  for  tlio  2)ui*i)oso  of  ridiculiug 
too  great  coro  in  dressing  the  hau*,  which  assuredly  is  not  its 
purpose  here.  The  children's  heads  are  very  sweet  and  full 
of  life,  but  the  eyes  sharp  and  small. 

§  ixvm.  Second  Capftal.  Only  three  sides  of  the  origina 
work  are  left  unburied  by  the  mass  of  added  wall  Each  side 
has  a  bird,  one  web-footed,  with  a  fish,  one  clawed,  with  a  ser- 
pent^ which  opens  its  jaws,  and  daiis  its  tongue  at  the  bird's 
breast ;  the  third  pluming  itself,  with  a  feather  between  tlie 
mandibles  of  its  bill.  It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three  capitals  decorated  with  birda 

Third  Capital.  Also  has  three  sides  only  left  They  have 
three  heads,  large,  and  veiy  ill  cut ;  one  female,  and  crowned. 

Fourth  Capffal.  Has  tluree  children.  The  eastern  one  is 
defaced  :  the  one  in  front  holds  a  small  bird,  whose  plumage 
is  beautifully  indicated,  in  its  right  hand  ;  and  with  its  left 
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holds  up  half  a  walnut,  showing  the  niit  inside  :  the  third 
holds  a  f i*esh  fig,  out  Uurough,  showing  the  seeds. 

The  hah*  of  all  the  tliree  children  is  differently  woiied  :  the 
first  has  luxuriant  flowing  hair,  and  a  double  chin ;  the 
second,  Ught  flowing  hair  ftdling  in  pointed  locks  on  the 
forehead ;  the  third,  crisp  curling  hair,  deep  cut  with  drill 
holes. 

This  capital  has  been  copied  on  the  Renaissance  side  of  the 
palace,  only  with  such  changes  in  the  ideal  of  the  children  as 
the  workman  thought  expedient  and  natural  It  is  highly 
interesting  to  compare  the  child  of  the  fourteenth  with  the 
child  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  early  heads  are  faU  of 
youthful  Ufe,  playful,  humane,  affectionate,  beaming  with  sen- 
sation and  vivacity,  but  with  much  manliness  and  firmness^ 
uIho,  not  a  little  cuiinitig,  and  soiiio  cruelty  perliajis,  beneath 
nil ;  ilio  fmitiiroH  BiniiU  uiul  liiml,  uiid  the  oyoM  keen,  'llioru  in 
tijo  uuikiiig  of  niugh  and  gituit  uiou  iu  tiiom.  But  the  ohil- 
dron  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  dull  smooth-faced  dunces, 
witliout  a  single  meaning  line  in  the  fatness  of  their  stolid 
oliooks ;  and,  although,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  handsome  as 
the  other  children  are  ugly,  capable  of  becoming  nothing  but 
perfumed  coxcombs. 

FiFTu  Capital.  Still  three  sides  only  left,  bearing  three 
half-lengtli  statues  of  kings ;  this  is  the  first  capital  which 
beau's  any  inscription.  In  front,  a  king  with  a  swoixl  in  his 
right  linnil  poiuts  to  a  handkerchief  embroidered  and  fringed, 
with  a  head  on  it,  carved  on  the  cavetto  of  the  abacu&  His 
name  is  written  above,  "titus  vespabiam  imperator"  (contracted 

On  the  eastern  side,  "trajanus  imperator."  Crowned,  a 
8Word  in  right  hand,  and  Hcoptro  in  lofL 

Oil     NVdStoni,      **  (()Ct)aVIANU8     AUaUHTUS      IMPEllATOU."         Tlio 

**  (xrr  "  ia  broken  away.  Ho  beiii*8  a  globe  iu  his  light  liand, 
Avith  "  MUNDus  PACI8  "  upou  it ;  a  sceptre  iu  his  left,  which  I 
think  has  terminated  in  a  human  figure.  He  has  a  flowing 
beard,  and  a  singularly  high  crown  ;  the  face  is  much  injured, 
bub  has  once  been  very  noble  iu  expression. 
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SnLTH  OAPiTiiL.  Hob  large  male  and  female  heads,  very 
coarsely  cut^  hard,  and  bad. 

§  uax.  Sbvemth  Capital.  This  is  the  first  of  the  series 
which  is  complete  ;  the  first  open  arch  of  the  lower  arcade 
being  between  it  and  the  sixth.  It  begins  the  representation 
of  the  yirtue& 

First  side.  Largitas,  or  Liberality:  always  distinguished 
from  the  higher  Charity.  A  mole  figure,  with  his  lap  full  of 
money,  which  he  pours  out  of  his  hand.  The  coins  are  plain, 
circular,  and  smooth ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  mark  device 
upon  them.     The  inscription  above  is,  "  laboitas  me  onorat." 

In  the  copy  of  this  design  on  the  twenty-fifth  capital,  in- 
stead of  showering  out  the  gold  from  his  open  hand,  the  fig- 
ure holds  it  in  a  plate  or  snlvcr,  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
disguising  the  direct  imitation.  The  changes  thuu  made  in 
the  Renaissance  pillars  are  always  injuries. 

This  virtue  is  the  proper  opponent  of  Avarice  ;  though  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  systems  of  Orcagna  or  Giotto,  being  in- 
cluded in  Chnrity.  It  was  a  leading  virtue  with  Aristotlo  and 
the  other  ancients. 

§  ucx.  Second  side.  Constancy ;  not  very  characteristic. 
An  armed  )nau  with  a  Hword  in  hiH  hand,  iiiHoribod,  "cdn- 

HTANTtA  RUM,  Nir«  TiMKNH.*' 

This  virtue  is  one  of  the  forms  of  fortitude,  and  Giotto 
therefore  sets  as  the  vice  opponent  to  Fortitude,  "  Incoustan- 
tia,"  represented  as  a  woman*iii  loose  drapery,  falling  from  a 
rolling  globe.  The  vision  seen  in  the  interpreter's  house  in 
the  Pilgiim's  Progress,  of  the  man  with  a  very  bold  counte- 
nance, who  says  to  him  who  has  the  writer's  ink-horn  by  his 
side,  "Set  down  my  name,"  is  the  best  personification  of  the 
Youctian  ''  Constantia  "  of  which  I  am  aware  in  litei*aturo.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  all  to  consider  whether  we  have  yet 
given  the  order  to  the  man  with  the  ink-horn,  "  Set  down  my 
name/* 

§  Lxxi.  Third  side.  Discord ;  holding  up  her  finger,  but 
needing  the  inscription  above  to  assure  us  of  her  meaning* 
"  discobdia  sum,  DIS00RDAN&"  lu  the  Renaissance  copy  she  is 
a  meek  and  nun-like  person  with  a  veiL 
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She  is  the  Ate  of  Spenser ;  "  mother  of  debate,"  thiui  de< 
scribed  in  the  fourth  book : 


**  Her  fioe  moat  fowle  and  ftlthy  wm  to  seo, 
With  iqniiitud  ejrea  oontrarie  wajres  intended  ; 
And  loatbly  mouth,  numoete  a  mouth  to  bee. 
That  nought  but  gall  and  vonim  comprehended, 
And  wicked  wordes  that  God  and  man  offended : 
Uer  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided, 
And  both  the  parts  did  speake,  and  both  contended ; 
And  as  her  tongue,  so  was  her  hart  disoided, 
That  never  thoght  one  thing,  but  doublj  stil  was  guided. 


ft 


Note  the  fine  old  meaning  of  "  discided,"  cut  in  two  ;  it  ig 
a  great  pity  we  have  lost  this  powerful  expression.  We 
might  keep  "  determined  "  for  the  other  sense  of  the  word. 

g  Lxxir.  Fonrih  aula.  Patience.  A  female  figuro,  very  cx- 
pixMttdvo  and  lovely,  in  a  hood,  with  lior  right  hand  on  her 
breast^  tlie  left  extended,  inscribed  "patikntu  mamkt  hbcum."  ' 

She  is  one  of  the  principal  virtues  in  all  the  Christian  sys- 
tems :  a  masculine  virtue  in  Spenser,  and  beautifully  placed 
as  the  Phyncian  in  the  House  of  Holinesse.  The  opponent 
vice,  Impatience,  is  one  of  the  hags  who  attend  the  Captain 
of  iho  Lusts  of  tho  Flesh  ;  the  other  being  Impotence.  In 
like  manner,  in  iho  "Pilgrim's  Progi*0B8,"  Uie  opj^osite  of 
Patience  is  Passion ;  but  8|)onsor*s  thought  is  farther  caiTied. 
His  two  hags,  Impatience  and  Impotence,  as  attendant  upon 
tho  evil  spirit  of  Passion,  embrace  all  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
man conduct,  down  even  to  the  smallest  matters,  according 
to  the  adage,  "  More  haste,  worse  speed." 

§  Lxxin.  Fifth  side.  Despair.  A  female  figure  thrusting  a 
dagger  into  her  throat,  and  tearing  her  long  hair,  which  flows 
down  nniong  the  leaves  of  the  capital  below  her  knees.  One 
of  tho  iiiiest  figures  of  the  series  ;  inscribed  **despeuacio  hos 
(mortis?)  crudeus."  In  the  Renaissance  copy  she  is  totally 
devoid  of  expression,  and  appears,  instead  of  tearing  her 
hair,  to  be  dividing  it  into  long  curls  on  each  side. 

This  vice  is  tho  proper  opposite  of  Hope.  By  Giotto  she 
is  repreaented  as  a  woman  hanging  hei*self,  a  fiend  coming  for 
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her  sou].  Spenser's  vision  of  Despair  is  well  known,  it  being 
indeed  currenilj  reported  that  this  part  of  the  Faerie  Queen 
was  the  firat  which  drew  to  it  the  attention  of  Sir  Phihp  Sid- 
ney. 

§  Lxxiv.  Sixth  side.  Obedience :  with  her  arms  folded ; 
meek,  but  rude  and  commonplace,  looking  at  a  little  dog 
standing  on  its  hind  legs  and  begging,  with  a  collar  round  its 
nock    Inscribed  "  odxdubmti  *    *  ; "  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

is  much  defaced,  but  looks  like  ^^'0170^X1^^0  •  ^  sup- 
pose the  note  of  contraction  above  the  final  A  has  disappeared 
and  that  the  inscription  was  "  Obedientiam  domino  exhibco." 

Tliis  virtue  is,  of  course,  a  princij^al  one  in  the  monkish 
systotns  ;  roprcscnto<l  by  Qiotto  at  Assisi  as  "  an  angel  robe<l 
in  black,  placing  the  finger  of  his  left  hand  on  his  mouth,  and 
passing  the  yoke  over  the  head  of  a  Franciscan  monk  kneeling 
at  his  feet"* 

Obedience  holds  a  less  principal  place  in  Spenser.  We 
have  seen  her  above  associated  with  the  other  peculiar  virtues 
of  womanhood. 

§  Lxxv.  Seventh  side.  Infidelity.  A  man  in  a  turban,  with 
a  small  image  in  his  hand,  or  the  image  of  a  child.  Of  tlio 
inscription  nothing  but  "  infidrutatb  *  *  •  "  and  some  fiiig- 
mentaiy  lettei*s,  ''ili,  CEno,"  remain. 

By  Giotto  Infidelity  is  most  nobly  symbolized  as  a  woman 
helmeted,  the  helmet  having  a  broad  rim  which  keeps  the 
light  fi*om  her  eyes.  She  is  covered  with  heavy  drapery, 
stands  infirmly  as  if  about  to  fall,  is  bound  by  a  cord  round 
her  neck  to  an  image  which  she  carries  in  her  hand,  and  has 
flames  bursting  forth  at  her  feet 

In  Spenser,  Infidelity  is  the  Saracen  knight  Sans  Foy, —      ^ 

'*  Full  largo  of  limbe  and  every  joint 
He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  &  point*' 

For  the  part  which  he  sustains  in  Uie  contest  with  Godly  Fear, 
or  the  Red-cross  knight,  see  Appendix  2,  Vol  UL 

*  Lord  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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§  LXZVL  Eighth  side.    Modesty  ;  bearing  a  pitcher.     (In  the 
Benaiaaanoe  copy,  a  vase  like  a  coffoe-pot )  Inscribed  "  icosiaBTiA 


JJP&OJlTIIl^O.*' 


I  do  not  find  this  yirtue  in  any  of  the  Italian  series,  except 
that  of  Venice.  In  Spenser  she  is  of  course  one  of  ihoae 
attendant  on  Womanhood,  but  occurs  as  one  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Heart  of  Man,  tlius  portrayed  in  the  second  book  : 

**  Straunge  was  her  tjrre,  and  all  her  garment  blew, 
Close  rownd  about  her  tuokt  with  many  a  plight : 
Upon  her  flat  the  bird  which  ahonneth  yew. 


And  ever  and  anone  with  roey  red 

Tlio  baahfull  blood  her  anowy  ohoekea  did  dje, 

That  hor  booame,  as  poliaht  y  vorj 

Whinb  criiiniliig  cniftoauian  hand  hath  ovorlayd 

Willi  fuyru  vurmlllou  or  pure  uaHtory.** 

§  Lxxvii.  EiQHTii  Capital.  It  has  no  insoi-iptions,  and  its 
subjects  are  not,  by  thomuolvoH,  iutolligiblo  ;  but  tliey  a))pear 
to  be  typical  of  the  degradation  of  human  instincts. 

First  side.  A  caricature  of  Arion  on  his  dolphin  ;  he  wears 
a  cap  ending  in  a  long  proboscis-like  horn,  and  plays  a  violin 
with  a  curious  twitdi  of  the  bow  and  wag  of  the  head,  very 
gniphicully  oxpressod,  but  still  >vithout  anything  approaching 
to  tlio  i>owor  of  Northern  grotesque.  His  dolphin  has  a  goodly 
row  o^  teeth,  and  tlie  waves  beat  over  his  back. 

Second  side.     A  human  figure,  with  curly  hair  and  the  legs 
of  a  bear ;  the  paws  laid,  with  gi*eat  Bculptui*al  skill,  upon  the 
foliage.     It  plays  a  violin,  Bhax>ed  like  a  guitar,  with  a  bent 
'doiiblo-stiinged  bow. 

Third  side,  A  figure  with  a  8ei*|)ont*8  tail  and  a  inouutrous 
lieiul,  foundod  on  a  Nogi'o  lypo,  hollo w-chooked,  largo-lii)ped, 
and  wearing  a  cap  niado  of  a  Berpout's  skin,  holding  a  lirHX)no 
in  its  hand. 

Fourth  side.  A  monstrous  figure,  terminating  below  in  a 
tortoise.  It  is  devouring  a  gourd,  which  it  ginsps  greedily 
with  both  hands  ;  it  wears  a  cap  ending  in  a  hoofed  leg. 
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Fifth  side.  A  centaur  wearing  a  crested  helmet,  and  hold- 
ing a  ourred  sword. 

Sixth  Me.  A  knight,  riding  a  headless  horse,  and  wearing 
chain  armor,  with  a  triangular  shield  flung  behind  his  back, 
and  a  two-edged  sword. 

ScveiUh  side.  A  figure  like  that  on  the  fiftli,  wearing  a 
round  helmet,  and  with  the  legs  and  tail  of  a  horse.  He  bears 
a  long  mace  with  a  top  like  a  fir-cone. 

Eighth  side,  A  figure  with  curly  hair,  and  an  acorn  in  its 
hand,  ending  below  in  a  fish. 

§  Lzxvm.  Nnrrn  Capftau  First  side.  Faith.  She  has  her 
left  hand  on  her  breast,  and  the  cross  on  her  right  Inscribed 
"  TmES  OPTIMA  nr  deo."  The  Faith  of  GUotto  holds  the  cross 
in  her  right  hand ;  in  her  left;  a  scroll  with  the  Apostles* 
Creed.  She  treads  upon  cabalistic  books,  and  has  a  key  sus- 
pended to  her  waist  Spenser's  Faith  (Fidelia)  is  still  more 
spiritual  and  noble : 

«  She  was  araied  aU  in  lill/  white, 
And  in  lier  right  hand  bore  a  onp  of  gold, 
With  wine  and  water  flld  up  to  the  hight, 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himselfe  enfold, 
That  horrour  inadv  to  all  that  did  Imhold ; 
ItiiL  hIio  no  wliitt  did  nhiiiiiixn  httr  niiiiMliiiitmood  \ 
And  In  liorollKd*  hand  nliu  fniit  did  hold 
A  booko,  that  wait  both  signd  and  soald  witli  blood  ; 
Wherein  darke  things  were  writt,  hard  to  be  understood.*' 

§  Lxxix.  Second  side.  Fortitude.  A  long-bearded  man 
[Samson  ?]  tearing  open  a  lion's  jaw.  The  inscription  is  il- 
legible, and  the  somewhat  vulgar  personification  appears  to 
belong  rather  to  Courage  than  Fortitude.  On  the  Benais- 
&iuce  copy  it  is  inscribed  "fortxtudo  sum  virilis."  The 
Latin  word  has,  perhaps,  been  received  by  the  sculptor  as 
merely  signifying  "  Strength,"  the  rest  of  the  perfect  idea  of 
this  virtue  having  been  given  in  ^'Constantia"  previously. 
But  both  these  Venetian  symbols  together  do  not  at  all  ap- 
proach the  idea  of  Fortitude  as  given  generally  by  Qiotto  and 
the  Pisan  sculptors  ;  clothed  with  a  lion's  skin,  knotted  about 
her  neck,  and  falling  to  her  feet  in  deep  folds ;  drawing  back 


MS 
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her  right  hand,  with  the  awoni  pointed  towarda  her  eneruj ; 
itnd  alightly  retii'ed  behind  her  iiuiuovuble  shield,  which,  with 
Giotto,  ia  squiue,  an^  rested  ou  Uie  ground  like  a  tower,  cov- 
ering Lei-  up  to  nbove  her  uhouldera ;  hearing  ou  it  a  lion,  nnd 
with  broken  heads  of  javeliiiB  deeply  infixed. 

AniODg  the  Greeks,  lliiu  ia,  of  course,  one  of  the  principal 
viriuoa ;  npt,  however,  in  their  ordinary  conception  of  it  to 
de{rouerato  into  inero  inoulinoaB  or  courage. 

§  Lsxi.  Third  side.  Teniperitace ;  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
wftt«r  and  n  cii[).  Iiiacription,  illegihlo  here,  and  on  the 
Renntssonco  copy  nearly  ao.  "tempekantia  bom"  (inom'  l')? 
only  left  In  this  aomewhat  vulgar  and  most  frequent  con- 
cejitiou  of  this  virtue  (afterwords  continually  repeated,  its  by 
Sir  Joshua  in  hia  window  at  New  College)  temperance  ia 
confnBod  with  mere  abstinence,  the  opposite  of  Quia,  or  glut- 
tony ;  wliuninH  IhoGiouk  TiuuponuuM),  a  truly  airiliiiiil  virtun, 
ia  Uio  inwlcriilur  of  till  tlio  jmumioiih,  and  ao  ruproaoutod  by 
flioLto,  who  hns  placed  a  bridle  upon  her  hpa,  and  n  bwoiiI 
in  lier  Imnd,  the  hilt  of  which  she  ia  binding  to  IJio  sciibbaiil. 
In  hia  system,  she  is  opposeJ  among  the  vices,  not  by  (liila 
or  Gluttony,  but  by  Iru,  Auger,  Bo  also  the  Teuaperonoe  of 
Sir  Guyon,  but  witli  mingling  of  much  st£roneaa : 


"  A  eon'lly  kniglit,  mU  wmed  in  liitmeua  nissls, 
Tlint  trum  lili  liuml  no  jilnoo  itpjHinroil  to  IiIb  foatn, 
nil  Darriuge  wm  full  coinsly  mill  ii|<rlglil ; 
Ilia  counUiiiaiico  demuru  Riid  luinpurMu  ; 
But  yett  bo  Blenia  niid  terribla  In  sight, 
That  ulieord  lii>  friendei,  and  did  his  tots  amata." 

The  Tempernnce  of  the  Greeks,  aui^ifxxruyT},  involves  the 
idea  of  Prudence,  and  ia  a  moat  uohle  virtue,  yet  properly 
lufukcd  by  Plato  aa  inferior  to  aacrcd  ontliusiiiam,  though  neo- 
eauiiry  for  its  government.  He  opposes  it,  under  the  name 
"  Mortal  Teiuporance  "  or  "  the  Temperance  which  is  of  men," 
to  divine  mavlnesa,  navia,  or  inspintlion  ;  bnt  he  most  juatlj 
and  nobly  expreasea  the  general  idea  of  it  under  the  t«rm 
t'fflt^.  which,  in  the  "  l>hai.lruM,"  ia  divided  inU>  variuux  inleni- 
ptiranc^ib  with  I'uspect  to  voiious  objecta,  and  aet  forth  under 
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the  image  of  a  black,  vicious,  diseased  and  furious  horse,  joked 
by  the  side  of  Prudence  or  Wisdom  (set  forth  under  the 
figure  of  a  white  horse  with  a  crested  and  noble  head,  like 
that  which  we  have  among  the  Elgin  Marbles)  to  the  chariot 
of  the  SouL  The  system  of  Aristotle,  as  above  stated,  is 
throughout  a  mere  complicated  blunder,  supported  by  so- 
phistry, the  laboriously  developed  mistake  of  Temperance  for 
the  essence  of  the  virtues  which  it  guide&  Temperance  in  the 
mediiBval  systems  is  generally  opposed  by  Anger,  or  by  Folly, 
or  Gluttony  :  btit  her  proper  opposite  is  Spenser's  Acrasia,  the 
principal  enemy  of  Sir  Guyon,  at  whose  gates  we  find  the  sub- 
ordinate vice  '*  Ezcesse,"  as  the  introduction  to  Intemperance ; 
a  graceful  and  feminine  image,  necessary  to  illustrate  tlie  more 
dangerous  forms  of  subtle  intemperance,  as  opposed  to  the 
brutal  "  Gluttony  '*  in  the  first  book.  She  presses  grapes  into 
a  cup,  because  of  the  words  of  St  Paul,  "  Be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess ; "  but  always  delicately, 

'*  Into  her  oup  she  soraxd  with  daiiitie  breach 
Of  her  flue  Angers,  without  fowle  einpenoli, 
Tliatso  faire  winepresse  mode  the  wine  more  sweet*' 

Tlio  reader  will,  I  trusty  pardon  ihoso  fro(iaent  oxlracts 
from  Sponsor,  for  it  is  nearly  as  necessary  to  ][)oint  out  the 
profound  divinity  and  philosophy  of  our  great  English  poet^ 
as  the  beauty  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

§  Lxxxi.  Fhurlh  side.  Humility  ;  with  a  veil  upon  her  head, 
carrying  a  lamp  in  her  lap.     Inscribed  m  the  copy,  '*  humuj- 

TAS  HABrrAT  IN  MB." 

This  virtue  is  of  course  a  peculiarly  Christian  one,  hardly 
recognized  in  the  Pagan  systems,  though  carefully  impressed 
upon  the  Greeks  in  early  life  in  a  manner  which  at  this  day 
it  would  be  well  if  wo  were  to  imitate,  and,  together  with  an 
almost  feminine  modesty,  giving  an  exquisite  grace  to  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  the  well-educated  Greek  youth.  It  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  leading  virtues  in  all  the  monkish  sys- 
tems, but  I  have  not  any  notes  of  the  manner  of  its  represen- 
tation. 

§  Lxxxn.  Fifth  side.  Charity.  A  woman  with  her  lap  full  of 
Vol.  11.-22 
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loaves  (?),  giying  one  to  a  child,  who  Biretohes  his  arm  oat 
for  it  across  a  broad  gap  in  the  leafage  of  the  capitaL 

Again  vei7  far  inferior  to  the  Giottesque  rendeiing  of  thia 
virtue.  In  the  Arena  Chapel  she  is  distinguished  from  all  tlio 
other  viiiues  by  having  a  circulai*  glory  round  her  head,  and 
a  cross  of  fire  ;  she  is  crowned  with  flowers,  presents  with  ber 
right  hand  a  vase  of  com  and  fruit,  and  with  her  left  receives 
treasure  from* Christ,  who  appears  above  her,  to  provide  ber 
with  the  means  of  continual  offices  of  beneficence,  while  she 
tramples  under  foot  the  treasures  of  the  earth. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  most  of  the  Italian  conceptions  of 
Charity,  is  in  the  subjection  of  mere  munificence  to  the  glow- 
ing of  her  love,  always  represented  by  flames ;  here  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  round  her  head  \  in  Orcagna's  shrine  at  Flor- 
ence, issuing  from  a  censer  in  her  hand ;  and,  with  Dante,  in- 
flaming her  whole  form,  so  that^  in  a  furnace  of  clear  firo^  slio 
could  not  have  been  dlMcemod. 

Spenser  represents  her  as  a  mother  surrounded  by  happy 
children,  an  idea  afterwards-  grievously  hackneyed  and  vulgar- 
ized by  English  painters  and  sculptors. 

§  Lxxxm.  Sixth  side.  Justice.  Crowned,  and  with  sword. 
Inscribed  in  the  copy,  '*  rex  bum  jusnois." 

This  idea  was  afterwoids  much  ampUfied  and  adorned  in 
the  only  good  capital  of  the  Renaissance  series,  under  the 
Judgment  angle.  Giotto  has  also  given  his  whole  strength  to 
the  painting  of  this  virtue,  represeutiug  her  as  enthroned 
under  a  noble  Gothic  canopy,  holding  scales,  not  by  the  beam, 
but  one  in  each  hand  ;  a  beautiful  idea,  showing  that  the 
equality  of  the  scales  of  Justice  is  not  owing  to  natuitd  laws, 
but  to  her  own  immediate  weighing  the  opposed  causes  in 
her  own  hands.  In  one  scale  is  an  executioner  behciiding  a 
criminal ;  in  the  other  an  angel  crowjiing  a  man  who  sconiH 
(ill  SolvrtticoB  plate)  to  have  been  working  at  a  desk  or  t^ble. 

Beneath  her  feet  is  a  small  predella,  representing  vtuious 
persons  riding  securely  in  the  woods,  and  others  dancing  to 
the  sound  of  music. 

Spenser's  Justice,  Sir  Artegall,  is  the  hero  of  an  entire 
book,  and  the  betrothed  knight  of  Britomart,  or  chastity. 
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§  Lxxxiv.  Seneffdh  side.  Prudence.  A  man  with  a  book  and 
a  pair  of  compasses,  wearing  the  noble  cap,  hanging  down 
towards  the  shoulder,  and  bound  in  a  fillet  round  the  brow, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  during  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Italy  in  the  portraits  of  men  occupied  in  any  civil  capacity. 

This  virtue  is,  as  wo  have  seen,  conceived  under  very  dilTor* 
out  degrees  of  dignity,  from  mere  worldly  prudence  up  to 
heavenly  wisdom,  being  opposed  sometimes  by  Stultitia,  some- 
times by  Ignorantia.  I  do  not  find,  in  any  of  the  representa^ 
tions  of  her,  that  her  truly  distinctive  chnracter,  namely, 
fof'ethoughtf  is  enough  insisted  upon :  Giotto  expresses  her  vigi- 
lance and  just  measurement  or  estimate  of  all  things  by  paint- 
ing her  as  Janus-headed,  and  gazing  into  a  convex  mirror, 
with  compasses  in  her  right  hand ;  the  convex  mirror  showing 
hor  power  of  looking  at  many  things  in  small  compass.  But 
forethought  or  anticipation,  by  which,  independently  of  greater 
or  less  natural  capacities,  one  man  becomes  more  prudent  than 
another,  is  never  enough  considered  or  symbolized. 

The  idea  of  this  virtue  oscillates,  in  the  Greek  systems, 
between  Temperance  and  Heavenly  Wisdom. 

§  Lxxxv.  Eighth  side,  Hope.  A  figure  full  of  devotional 
oxpression,  holding  up  iU  hands  as  in  prayer,  and  looking  to 
a  hiind  wliich  is  rtxl.ended  towards  it  out  of  sunbeams.  In  the 
llonaissanco  copy  this  hand  does  not  appear. 

Of  all  the  virtues,  this  is  the  most  distinctively  Christian  (it 
could  not,  of  course,  enter  definitely  into  any  Pagan  scheme) ; 
and  above  all  others,  it  seems  to  me  the  testing  virtue, — that 
by  the  possession  of  which  we  may  most  certainly  determine 
whether  we  are  Christians  or  not ;  for  many  men  have  charity, 
that  is  to  say,  general  kindness  of  heart,  or  even  a  kind  of      ' 
faith,  who  have  not  any  habitual  hope  of,  or  longing  for,    '^^ 
heaven.    Tlie  Hope  of  Giotto  is  represented  as  winged,  rising  '^ 
in  the  air,  while  an  angel  holds  a  crown  before  her.    I  do  not     '  / 
know  if  Spenser  was  the  first  to  introduce  our  marine  virtue, 
leaning  on  an  anchor,  a  symbol  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  vulgar  : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  anchors  are  not  for  men,  but  for  ships  ; 
and  in  the  second,  anchorage  is  the  characteristic  not  of  Hope, 
but  of  Faith.     Faith  is  dependent^  but  Hope  is  aspirant 


Spenser,  however,  introduces  Hope  twice, — the  firet  time  as 
ttie  Virtue  with  the  aiicbor ;  but  tifterwurds  fallacious  Hope, 
fiu'  more  haautifuUj,  iu  the  Mnsque  of  Cupid : 

"  Bh«  klwaya  imjld.  and  In  her  hknd  did  bold 
An  lioly-wator  iprlDckle,  dipt  Iu  deowa." 

§  LEtxvi.  Tenth  Capital,  f^ist  aide.  Lnxui^  (the  opposite 
of  ohotitity,  as  above  explained).  A  womuii  with  a  jewelled 
chain  acroBa  her  forehead,  Bmiling  as  she  looks  into  a  mirror, 
exposing  l)er  bi'eost  by  drawing  down  her  dreaa  with  one 
hand.     Inscribed  "luxubia  sou  imensa." 

These  subordinate  forms  of  vice  ore  not  met  with  so  fre- 
quently iu  art  as  thoae  of  the  opposite  virtues,  but  in  Spenser 
we  find  tlieni  all.     Hia  Liixuiy  riilea  upon  a  goat : 

"  III  II  iti'i"!""  «*'"■'"  '">  <'l"ll""l  "«'■  F<i"  fnlru, 
Wliluli  iiiitlunioHlli  did  lildu  IiIh  rlllliluuoiMj, 
And  ill  lilu  liuiid  A  burulug  hart  Ue  li&re." 

But,  in  fact,  the  proper  nnd  comprelienBive  exproasion  of 
this  vice  is  the  Cupid  of  tlie  ancients ;  and  there  ia  not  any 
minor  circumstance  more  indicative  of  the  intense  difference 
between  the  medimvnl  cud  the  Renniasance  spirit,  than  the 
inuilu  in  which  this  god  is  repreacutod. 

I  have  above  said,  that  all  gieat  Eui-openn  art  is  rooted  in 
the  thirteentli  century;  and  it  seoma  to  me  that  tliere  is  a 
kind  of  centi'al  year  about  whicli  we  may  consider  the  energy 
of  the  middle  ngea  to  be  gathered ;  a  kind  of  focus  of  time 
wliich,  by  what  is  to  my  mind  a  moat  touching  and  impreaaive 
Divine  npijointment,  has  been  marked  for  ua  by  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  middle  ages,  iu  the  first  words  ho  utters  ;  namely, 
the  year  1300,  the  "  mezzo  del  cammln"  of  tlie  life  of  Dante. 
Now,  therefore,  to  Oiotto,  the  contenipoi-nry  of  Dnnto,  and 
who  Aruw  Daiitc'H  still  existing  portrait  iu  tliis  vei-y  year,  1300, 
we  may  always  look  for  the  centi-al  medieval  idea  iu  any  sub- 
ject :  and  observe  how  he  represents  Cupid  ;  as  one  of  Uiree, 
a  tenible  trinity,  his  companions  being  Satan  and  Death  ;  and 
he  himself  "  a  lean  scarecrow,  with  bow,  quiver,  and  fillet,  and 
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feet  ending  in  daws,"*  thrust  down  into  Hell  by  Penance, 
from  the  presence  of  Purity  and  Fortitude.  Spenser,  who  has 
been  so  often  noticed  as  furnishing  the  exactly  intermediate 
type  of  conception  between  the  mediseval  and  the  Renaissance, 
indeed  represents  Cupid  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  winged 
god,  and  riding  on  a  lion,  but  still  no  plaything  of  the  Graces, 
but  full  of  terror : 

"  With  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand  did  strains 
Fnll  dreadfully  he  shooke,  that  aU  did  quake, 
And  olapt  on  hjre  his  coloured  winges  twaine, 
That  all  his  many  it  af raids  did  make.*' 

His  many^  that  is  to  say,  his  company  ;  and  observe  what  a 
company  it  ia  Before  him  go  Fancy,  Desire,  Doubt<»  Danger, 
Fear,  Fallacious  Hope,  Dissemblance,  Suspicion,  Qrief,  Fury, 
Displeasure,  Despite,  and  Cruelty.  After  him,  Reproach,  Re- 
pentance, Shame, 

"  Unquiet  Care,  and  fond  Unthriftyhead, 
Lewd  Losse  of  Time,  and  Sorrow  seeming  dead, 

-  Inconstant  Gliaunge,  and  false  Dislojraltjr, 
Consuming  Rlotise,  and  guilty  Dread 
or  heavenly  vongoannoo  ;  fahit  Inllrmity, 
Vilo  Poverty,  and  lastly  Death  witli  Infamy.*' 

Compare  these  two  pictui*es  of  Cupid  with  the  Love-god  of 
the  Renaissance,  as  he  is  represented  to  this  day,  confused 
with  angels,  in  every  faded  form  of  ornament  and  aUegory,  in 
our  furniture,  our  literature,  and  our  mind& 

§  LxxxviL  Second  side.  Gluttony.  A  woman  in  a  turban, 
with  a  jewelled  cup  in  her  right  hand.  In  her  left^  the  clawed 
limb  of  a  bird,  which  she  is  gnawing.     Inscribed  "  oula  sine 

OIU)lNB  SUM."    • 

Sponsor's  Gluttony  is  more  than  usually  fine  : 

**  His  belly  was  npblowne  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne. 
And  like  a  crane  his  necke  was  long  and  fyne, 
Wherewith  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feast, 
For  want  whereof  poore  people  oft  did  pyne." 

*  Lord  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  letter  iv. 
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He  rides  upon  a.  awine,  and  ia  clad  in  vine-leaTeB,  witb  « 
gEu-Iand  d(  ivy.  Compare  the  account  of  Eicease,  abore,  aa 
opposed  to  Tompecniice. 

g  Lxxxvm.  Third  aide.  Pride.  A  kniglit,  with  a  heavy  and 
stupid  face,  holding  a  eword  with  throe  edges :  hia  armor 
covered  with  oriiaiuenU  in  the  form  of  rosea,  and  witli  two 
oni'B  attached  to  his  helmet  The  iusciiptioD  iudcciplieraljle, 
all  but  "siti'ERDiA."  ' 

tjpciiser  has  analyzed  this  rice  wiUi  groat  care.  Me  dnt 
represents  it  aa  the  Pride  of  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pride 
which  nina  in  a  deep  under  current  through  all  the  thoiighta 
and  acta  of  men.  As  such,  it  ia  a  feminine  vice,  directJy  op- 
posed to  Holiness,  and  mistress  of  a  castle  called  the  Houu 
of  Pi'yde,  and  her  chariot  is  driven  by  Satan,  with  a  team  c4 
beusta,  ridden  by  the  mortal  aina.  In  the  throne  chamber  ol 
Iior  |Hiliico  slio  is  Ihns  dow^ribod : 

"  So  proiiil  alio  Blijnod  In  liar  priiicatj  alAl*. 
LoDkino  to  Huftvoii,  for  Sarlli  *lia  ^lil  dladayn* ; 

And  altUiiit  lifffb,  for  lowt;  <ih«  did  liMe  i 

Lo,  uudemoBlli  lier  ■oonietuU  foot*  wm  lajas 

A  dreiidfull  dragon  villi  su  lifJuotm  Irajna  ■ 

And  ill  licr  hand  alio  hold  a  niirrlioiir  iright,  , 

Wlierolii  lier  (ace  sho  afton  vewod  fajno." 

The  giant  Oi'goglio  ia  a  baser  species  of  pride,  bom  of  the 
Eortli  and  llolua  ;  tliut  is  to  say,  uf  aeusuul  and  vain  coRceit& 
His  foater-fnther  and  the  keeper  of  his  castle  is  Ignorance^ 
(book  L  canto  viii.) 

Finally,  Disdain  is  introduced,  in  other  placea,  aa  the  form 
of  pride  which  vents  itself  in  insult  to  others. 

§  Lxsiix.  I^urlfi  side.  Anger.  A  woman  teaiing  her  dress 
o]>en  at  her  breast.  Inscription  hero  nu decipherable  ;  but  in 
tlic  ItitniiiHsiiiicti  (Mipy  it  is  "  iitA  ciiLimi.it)  urr  ih  uk." 

Oiotlo  rcprcscntfl  this  vice  under  tlie  sanio  aymliol ;  but  it 
is  the  weakest  of  all  the  figures  in  the  Aiviiu  Chaitel.  Tho 
"  Wrath "  of  Spenser  ridea  upon  a  lion,  brandishing  a  fire- 
brand, h'm  [jarmciitH  staiiieil  with  blood,  llage,  or  Furor, 
occurs  subordiuat«ly  in  other  places.     It  appears  to  me  ver^ 
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strftnge  that  neither  Giotto  nor  Spenser  should  haye  given 
any  representation  of  the  restrained  Anger,  which  is  infinitely 
the  most  terrible ;  both  of  them  make  him  violent 

§  xa  Fifth  side.  Avarice.  An  old  woman  with  a  veil  over 
her  forehead,  and  a  bag  of  money  in  each  hand.  A  figure 
very  marvellous  for  power  of  expression.  The  throat  is  all 
made  up  of  sinews  with  skinny  channels  deep  between  them, 
strained  as  by  anxiety,  and  wasted  by  famine ;  the  features 
hunger-bitten,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  look  glaring  and  intense, 
yet  without  the  slightest  caricature.  Inscribed  in  the  Benais- 
sance  copy,  "  avabitia  implbtob." 

Spenser's  Avarice  (the  vice)  is  much  feebler  than  this ;  but 
the  god  Mammon  and  his  kingdom  have  been  described  by 
him  with  his  usual  iX)wor.  Note  the  position  of  thd  house  of 
Bichesse : 

"  Betwixt  them  both  was  bat  a  little  stride, 
That  did  the  House  of  Riohesse  from  Hell-month  divide." 

It  is  curious  that  roost  moralists  confuse  avarice  with  covet- 
onsncRS,  although  thoy  aro  vicos  totally  dilToront  in  thoir 
opfmiliion  on  tlio  hnnum  lioart,  an<l  on  the  fminn  of  sooioty. 
The  lovo  of  money,  the  sin  of  Judos  and  Anaiiifis,  is  indeed 
the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  hardening  of  the  heart ;  but  *'  covet- 
ousness,  which  is  idolatry,"  the  sin  of  Ahab,  that  is,  the  inor- 
dinate desire  of  some  seen  or  recognized  good, — thus  destroy- 
ing peace  of  mind, — is  probably  productive  of  much  more 
misery  in  heart,  and  error  in  conduct^  than  avarice  itself,  only 
covetousness  is  not  so  inconsistent  with  Christianity  :  for  cov- 
etousness  may  partly  proceed  from  vividness  of  the  affections 
and  hopes,  as  in  David,  and  be  consistent  with  much  charity ; 
not  so  avarice. 

§  xoi.  Sixth  side.  Idleness.  Accidiu.  A  figure  much 
broken  away,  having  hod  its  arms  round  two  bmnches  of 
tree& 

I  do  not  know  why  Idleness  should  be  represented  as 
among  trees,  unless,  in  the  Italy  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
forest  countiy  was  considered  as  desert^  and  therefore  the 
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domain  of  Idleness.     Spenser  ftuteus  this  vice  especially  upon 
the  clergy. — 

"  Upon  a  iloiilhtuU  UBu  liu  cIknm  to  ryde, 
Ara/d  in  liulilt  bliuikH,  and  imiia  tli)i>, 
Like  lu  ui  Iiulj  launok,  lliu  survica  to  baglii. 
And  ill  lili  IiamI  Ma  ixuhiSM  ullll  lio  liarv, 
That  iiiudk  WNs  wociiu,  but  lliurtilii  llltlu  rudd." 

And  he  pi-operly  makes  Mm  the  leader  of  the  train  of  Uw 


Oheerve  that  subtle  touch  of  tinitli  iu  the  "  wearing  "  of  tbe 
porteese,  indicating  the  abuse  of  booka  by  idle  readers,  so 
iiioiiHitilily  rhiinmki-iiiliu  ut  iiinrilliii},'  HlndoiiUttip  fixni  Uir> 
sclioiillxiy  iipwurilH. 

g  xcu.  SeixiiUi  side.  Vanity.  Slic  is  smiling  complacently 
as  she  looks  into  a  mirror  in  lier  lap.  Hor  rolw  is  embroid- 
ered with  roses,  and  roses  form  hor  urowu.     Uuileciphuniblc. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  ex])resBton  of  this  rice,  be- 
tween pride  in  the  pcrsoutd  np[)eiU'aiico  and  lightness  of  pur- 
IHHio.  The  word  Vaiiitns  gnucmlly,  I  Diiiik,  bears,  in  tlio 
in odiiu VI d  period,  tlio  sonso  givoii  it  iu  Sci'i[ilui-u.  "Lut  nut 
Itiiii  that  is  doceivud  tiuut  in  Viiiiity,  for  Viuiily  uliutl  be  hit 
i-e(.-om[)oiise."  "Vanity  of  Vauities,"  "Tlio  Lonl  kuowolh 
Uie  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vatu."  It  is  difficult 
to  hnd  thiastu, — which,  after  Pride,  is  the  most  universal,  i>«r- 
haps  the  most  fatal,  of  all,  fretting  the  whole  depth  of  our 
humanity  into  slorm  "tu  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly," — 
dalinitoly  expreseed  in  art.  Even  Speuser,  I  think,  has  only 
piu'tiidly  expressed  it  under  the  figuic  of  Phicdi-ia,  more 
projierly  Idle  Mirth,  in  the  second  book.  The  idea  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  worked  out  in  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
ProtjreBB." 

S  xciii.  Eighth  HitU:.  Envy.  One  of  the  noblest  pieces  of 
ciprctwiuti  in  Uie  series.  Hlio  in  poii.ting  niulignaiitly  «itli 
her  finger  ;  a  serpent  ia  wreathed  about  her  bead  like  a  ck{i, 
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another  forms  the  girdle  of  her  waist,  and  a  dragon  rests  in 
her  lap. 

Giotto  has,  however,  represented  her,  with  still  greater 
subtlety,  as  having  her  fingers  terminating  in  claws,  and  i-ais- 
ing  her  right  hand  with  an  expression  partly  of  impotent  re- 
gret, partly  of  involuntai-y  grasping ;  a  serpent,  issuing  from 
her  mouth,  is  about  to  bite  her  between  the  eyes ;  she  has 
long  membranous  ears,  horns  on  her  head,  and  flames  con- 
suming her  body.  The  Envy  of  Spenser  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  Qiotto,  becajise  the  idea  of  folly  and  quickness  of  hear- 
ing is  not  suggested  by  the  size  of  the  ear :  in  other  respects 
it  is  even  finer,  joining  the  idea  of  fury,  in  the  wolf  on  which 
he  rides,  with  that  of  corruption  on  his  lips,  and  of  discolora- 
tion or  distortion  in  the  whole  mind : 

"  MalioiooB  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 
.  Between  his  caiikred  teetli  a  venomous  tode, 
That  all  tlie  poison  ran  about  his  jaw. 
AUin  a  kirtU  of  ducolowd  my 
lid  dothed  iMtfl,  yfMyiiUdfuU  ofeie$^ 
And  in  his  bosome  secretly  there  laj 
An  liatefnll  snake,  the  whicli  his  tailo  uptjefi 
In  many  folds,  and  niortiill  sting  iniplyi^.** 

He  has  developed  tlie  idea  in  more  detail,  and  still  more 
loathsomely,  in  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  fifth  book. 

§  xciv.  Eleventh  Capttal.  Its  decoration  is  composed  of 
eight  birds,  arranged  as  shown  in  Plate  V.  of  the  "  Seven 
Lamps,"  which,  however,  was  sketched  from  the  Renaissance 
copy.  These  birds  are  all  varied  in  form  and  action,  but  not 
so  as  to  require  special  description. 

§  xov.  TwELFTU  Oapffal.  Tliis  has  been  very  interesting, 
but  is  grievously  defaced,  four  of  its  figures  being  entirely 
broken  away,  and  the  character  of  two  others  quite  imdeci- 
pherable.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  copied  in  the  thirty- 
third  capital  of  the  Renaissance  series,  from  which  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  lost  figures. 

Firsi  side.    Misery.     A  man  with  a  wan  face,  seemingly 
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p]ending  with  a  child  who  has  ite  hands  crossed  on  its  breaat 
There  ia  a  buckle  at  hU  own  breast  in  the  ahnpc  of  a  elovea 
hoai't.     Inacribod  "  uisebia." 

The  intention  of  tltis  figure  is  not  ftltogetUer  apparent,  aa  it 
is  hy  no  means  treated  as  a  vice  ;  tlie  diRtreBs  seeming  real, 
and  Hke  that  of  a  parent  in  pOT«rtj  niouming  over  bia  child. 
Yet  it  seeme  placed  here  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rirtu« 
of  Chcerruliicss,  which  follows  next  iu  order  ;  rather,  however, 
1  believe,  with  the  intention  of  illustrating  human  life,  tbnn 
the  diameter  of  the  vice  which,  as  we  have  eeen,  Dant«  plaoad 
in  the  circle  of  hell.  The  word  in  tliat  oaae  would,  I  Uiinlt, 
have  been  "  Tristitia."  the  "  unholy  Grielo  "  of  Spenser — 
"  All  In  ul1i1«  Barruirrullr  rIbJ, 
Uowiie  hanging  liis  dull  Leul  wltlt  lieftvy  (iliara ! 


A  iHilr  of  ]>hiuon  III  Ilk  ItRDil  liii  hiul, 
Willi  wliluli  l>u  jiliiuliu<l  |w»i>lu  l»  tim  IxiurL" 
Uo  hits  farther  nmplided  the  idoa  under  anotlier  tiguro  in 
the  Sf  tb  canto  of  the  fourth  book  : 

"  Ilia  uaiuu  waa  Oare  ;  &  blukimllli  \>}  lili  trrnd*, 
Tlial  iiuUlmr  da]'  nor  nIgUl  from  working  ipartd  ; 
Uiit  to  Bnmll  purpuao  yrou  vudgoa  mods  : 
TIiD3U  Ixi  uiiqiiiut  iLoughbi  tbM  carufult  mladi  inrtda. 
Itiide  wu  hla  guruiuiit,  uid  (o  ritgl  all  rent. 
No  Iwtlur  liwl  liu,  nu  for  Iwttur  curuil  ; 
Willi  liliBturui)  limiila  iLinuny  Ilia  ciii<len  Lffnt" 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  Iteuitisannce  copy 
this  figure  is  stated  to  be,  not  Miseria,  but  "  Miserioordia." 
The  contraction  is  a  very  moderate  one,  Miaericordia  being 
in  old  MS.  written  always  as  "  Mia."  If  this  reading  l>e  right, 
the  figure  is  placed  here  rather  aa  the  companion,  than  the 
op)x)aile,  of  ChoorfulnuBS ;  unless,  indeeil,  it  is  intended  to , 
iiiiiU)  the  idea  of  Moroy  and  Coiupuasiuu  with  that  of  Sacrwl 

§  xcvi.  Second  mle.  Cheerfulness.  A  wonion  witli  long 
flowing  hair,  crowned  wth  roses,  playing  on  a  tambourine, 
mill  with  v\n-n  lijis,  na  aiuyiug.      Inscrilieil  "  awi'iutas." 

Wo  have  alrt»ady  met  with  this  virtue  among  thotte  espe- 
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cially  set  by  Spenser  to  attend  on  Womanhood.  It  is  inscribed 
in  the  Renaissance  copy,  "ALACHBrrAs  oHAMrr  mecum."  Note 
the  gutturals  of  the  rich  and  fully  developed  Venetian  dialect 
now  affecting  the  Latin,  which  is  free  from  them  in  the  eai-lier 
capitals. 

§  xovn.  Third  fide,  Dcstix)yed  ;  but,  from  the  copy,  we 
find  it  has  been  Stultitia,  Folly  ;  and  it  is  there  represented 
simply  as  a  man  riding,  a  sculpture' worth  the  considcmiion 
of  the  English  residents  who  bring  their  horses  to  Venice. 
Giotto  gives  Stultitia  a  feather,  cap,  and  club.  In  early  man- 
uscripts he  is  always  eating  witli  one  hand,  and  striking  with 
the  other  ;  in  later  ones  he  has  a  cap  and  bells,  or  cap  crested 
with  a  cock*s  head,  whence  the  word  *'  coxcomb." 

g  xoviii.  Fourth  side.  Destroyed,  all  but  a  book,  which 
identifies  it  with  the  "  Celestial  Chastity  "  of  the  licnaissanco 
copy  ;  there  represented  as  a  woman  pointing  to  a  book  (con- 
necting the  convent  life  with  the  pursuit  of  hterature  ?). 

Spenser's  Chastity,  Britomart,  is  the  most  exquisitely 
wrought  of  all  his  characters  ;  but^  as  before  noticed,  she  is 
not  the  Chastity  of  the  convent^  but  of  wedded  life. 

8  xoTX.  Fi/lh  fiide.  Only  a  scroll  is  left ;  but.,  from  the 
cw)py,  wn  liiid  it.  hivH  bom  Honosiy  or  '.rnitli.  JiiHcriboil  "mm- 
FKTATKM  Dii.Kio.'*  It  iH  vovy  curioiiH,  iliat  ainoug  nil  the  Ohris- 
tiau  systems  of  the  virtues  which  we  have  examined,  wo  should 
find  this  one  in  Venice  only. 

The  Truth  of  Spenser,  Una,  is,  after  Chastity,  the  most  ex- 
quisite character  in  the  **  Faerie  Queen." 

§  a  Sixth  side.  Falsehood.  An  old  woman  leaning  on  a 
crutch ;  and  inscribed  in  the  copy,  "  falsitas  in  »ib  semper 
EST."  The  Fidessa  of  Spenser,  the  great  enemy  of  Una,  or 
Truth,  is  far  more  subtly  conceived,  probably  not  without 
special  reference  to  the  Papal  deceits.  In  her  ti*ue  form  she 
is  a  loathsome  hng,  but  in  hqr  outward  aspect^ 

"  A  goodlj  lodj,  clad  in  soarlot  red, 
Parfled  with  gold  and  pearle  ;    .    .     . 
Her  wanton  palfrejr  all  was  OTerspred 
With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Whose  bridle  rang  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  brave.** 
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Dante'E  Fmud,  Gei7on,  is  Uie  finest  peraonitication  of  sU, 
but  the  ilescription  (Infenio,  canto  xvil)  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted. 

g  a;  SecenUi  Kide.  Injustice.  Ad  armed  figure  liolding  n 
linlliei't ;  eo  nlso  iu  tLe  copy.  Tlie  figure  used  by  Qiolto 
with  the  particuLir  intention  of  i-epresenting  unjust  goveni- 
inuiit,  is  repreeeiilnd  ut  the  giite  ut  mi  einbtittled  cuatlo  In  n 
tuivat,  b«twe«ik rouka,  whilti  vurioiie  JtotUofviylouce  ui-ocoui- 
laitled  at  liis  feet.  Spensoi-'e  "  Adicin  "  is  n  furious  hag,  at 
lust  ti-eusforniod  into  ii  tiger. 

Bighlh  gide.  A  uisn  with  a  dagger  looking  sorrowfull;  nt 
n  child,  who  tnnm  ils  bm;k  to  him.     I  cannot  undtiiiitand  this 


Uii 


ucribed  iu  the  copy,  "  * 
It  biui  I 


*  (AlMtinontin?) 


is'  heads  all  round. 


IJfiurc 
opmn*  ?  " 

g  en.   TuiBTKKNTH  CAriTAI. 

noitrfMily  cut. 

t'uuBi'iuiM'rii  Cai'itau  U  luui  various  nnimula,  uacli  oitUug 
on  its  Imunclies,  Throe  dogs,  one  a  greyhound,  one  loog- 
faiured,  one  short-haired  willi  bells  about  ite  neck ;  two 
monkeys,  one  with  fiui-shaped  hair  projecting  on  eocli  side  of 
it«  face ;  a  noble  boar,  with  its  tusks,  hoofs,  and  bristles 
shaiply  cut ;  and  a  lion  and  tioiieas. 

g  cm.  Fifteenth  Cjlpitm.  The  pillitr  to  which  it  belongs  is 
thicker  thiiu  tlie  rest,  ns  well  as  the  one  over  it  iu  the  upjwr 
lucodu. 

Tlie  Bculptui'o  of  this  citpitjd  is  also  mucli  coarser,  and 
secniH  to  me  later  than  that  of  the  rest ;  and  it  has  no  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  emboriiissuig,  as  its  subjects  have  had  muoh 
vneaning ;  but  1  believe  Selvatico  is  right  in  supposing  it  tu 
have  been  intended  for  a  general  illustration  of  Idleness. 

Mmt  aiJf.  A  woman  with  a  distaff ;  her  gii-dlo  richly 
decomteil,  nod  fastened  by  a  buckle. 

Sixotid  mil!.  A  youtli  iu  a  long  innntlo,  with  u  rone  in  liis 
hand. 

77itrif  gitle.  A  woman  in  a  turban  stroking  a  puppy  which 
she  holds  by  tlie  hnnucliea 

Fvarlh  aide.      A  niuu  with  ft  JJiUTOt. 

Fifth  ode.    A  woman  in  a  very  rich  costume,  with  braided 
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hair,  and  drefis  thrown  into  minute  folds,  holding  a  rosary  (?) 
in  her  left  hand,  her  right  on  her  breast 

Sixth  side,  A  man  with  a  very  thoughtful  face,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  leaves  of  the  capital 

Seventh  side.     A  crowned  lady,  with  a  rose  in  her  hand. 

Eighth  side,  A  boy  with  a  ball  in  his  left  hand,  and  his 
right  laid  on  his  breast 

§  CIV.  Sixteenth  Capital.  It  is  decorated  with  eight  large 
heads,  partly  intended  to  be  grotesque,*  and  very  coarse  and 
bad,  except  only  that  in  the  sixth  side,  which  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest,  and  looks  like  a  poi*trait.  It  is  thiu, 
thoughtful  and  dignified  ;  thoroughly  fine  in  every  way.  It 
wears  a*  cap  surmounted  by  tWo  winged  lions  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  tliink  Selvatico  must  have  inaccurately  written  the  list  given 
in  the  note,  for  this  head  is  certainly  meant  to  express  the 
superiority  of  the  Venetian  character  over  that  of  otlier  na- 
tions. Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  all  early  sculpture, 
than  its  appreciation  of  the  si^s  of  dignity  of  character  in 
the  features,  and  the  way  in  which  it  can  exalt  the  principal 
figure  in  any  subject  by  a  few  touches. 

§  cv.  Srventkentii  Oapitau  This  has  been  so  destroyed  by 
tho  Roa  ^vind,  which  HXvoopfl  at  this  point  of  the  arcade  round 
the  angle  of  tho  palace,  that  its  inscriptions  ai*o  no  longer 
legible,  and  great  part  of  its  figures  are  gone.  Selvatico 
states  them  as  follows :  Solomon,  the  wise  ;  Priscian,  the 
grammarian  ;  Aristotle,  the  logician ;  TuUy,  the  orator ;  Py- 
thagoras, the  philosopher ;  Archimedes,  the  mechanic ;  Or- 
pheus, the  musician  ;  Ptolemy  the  astronomer.  Tho  frag- 
ments actually  remaining  are  the  following  : 

First  side,  A  figure  with  two  books,  in  a  robe  richly  dec- 
orated with  circles  of  rosea     Inscribed  "  Salomon  (8ap)tenr." 

Second  side.  A  man  with  one  book,  poring  over  it :  he  has 
had  a  long  stick  or  reed  in  his  hand.  Of  inscription  only  the 
letters  "  qrammatio  "  remain. 

*  Selvatico  states  that  these  are  intended  to  be  representative  of  eight 
nations,  Latins,  Tartars,  Turks,  Hnngarians,  Greeks,  Qoths,  Egyptians, 
and  Persians.  Either  the  inscriptions  are  now  defaced  or  I  have  care- 
lessly omitted  to  note  them. 
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Third  nde.  "  JtBiBTOixK  :  "  bo  inacribed.  Ho  lias  n  peaked 
double  benrti  nnd  n  flat  cap,  from  uoder  wUicli  his  long  hair 
falls  down  bifi  back. 

Fouiih  ode.    DcBtroyed. 

l'\flh  aide.  Dcatrayeil,  all  but  n  boai-d  with  three  (counters  ?) 
on  it 

SULh  siil^.  A  (iguve  with  conipoases.  lueuribod  "  ai»- 
MKT  •  •  " 

Hi'venth  side.  Nothing  is  left  but  n  guibu-  with  ita  boudle 
wrought  into  a  lion's  head. 

Eighlh  side.     Deslrojed. 

g  cvi.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  EiaHTKESTH  Oapitai,  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  palace.  It  represeuta 
the  planets,  and  the  sun  nnd  moon,  in  those  divisions  of  tbs 
Kodiae  known  to  aati'ologera  as  tlieir  "  houses  ;  "  and  jierhnpt  i 
indicat^H,  by  tlio  jHwitioii  in  which  thoy  lu*  plicoil,  the  purioil 
of  I.liu  j'luu'  III  whicli  UiiH  grout  curuci^tuiiu  wiw  hiiiL  'I'hu  in- 
scriptions above  liave  been  in  qnaiiit  Idtin  rhyme,  but  iLra 
now  deciphorablo  only  in  fmgniontfl,  and  that  witli  the  more 
diOicully  because  Uie  rusty  iron  l>ar  tlut  binds  the  abacus  baa 
broken  away,  in  its  expansion,  neai'ly  nil  the  upper  portions 
of  the  slone,  and  with  them  the  signs  of  contraction,  which 
oxa  of  great  importance.  I  shall  give  tho  fi-aginenta  of  tliem 
that  I  <'.ouUl  iluciphtu' ;  tii-ut  au  tho  Kltei's  itctiially  utitnd  (put- 
ting those  of  which  I  uin  doubtful  iu  bi-uckeU,  witli  a  note  of 
intoiTogatioii),  and  then  aa  I  would  rend  Uiem. 

g  cviL  It  should  be  pi-einised  tliat,  in  modem  astrology,  the 
houses  of  the  planets  are  thus  arranged  : 


!■    t 


Tlie  house  of  tlie  Sun, 

is  Leo. 

"                 Moon, 

"  Cancer. 

of  Mars. 

"  Aries  and  Scorpio. 

"                 Venus, 

"  Taurus  and  Libra. 

"               Mercury, 

"  Oeniini  luid  Virgo. 

"                 Jupiter, 

"  Sagittarius  and  Pisces. 

Saturn. 

■'  Cn]iricorri. 

Htrsohel, 

"  A(iuttrius. 
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The  Herschel  planet  being  of  course  unknown  to  the  old 
astrologers,  we  have  only  the  other  six  planetary  powers,  to- 
gether with  the  sun ;  and  Aquarius  is  assigned  to  Saturn  as 
his  house.  I  could  not  find  Oapricorn  at  all ;  but  this  sign 
may  have  been  broken  away,  as  the  whole  capital  is  grievously 
defaced.  The  eightli  side  of  the  capital,  which  tlie  Hei-sohel 
planet  would  now  have  occupied,  bears  a  sculpture  of  the 
Creation  of  Man :  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  side,  the  one  set 
diagonally  across  the  angle  ;  or  the  eighth  in  our  usual  mode 
of  reading  the  capitals,  from  which  I  shall  not  depart 

§  ovm.  The  fin^  side,  then,  or  that  towards  the  Sea,  has 
Aquarius,  os  the  house  of  Saturn,  represented  as  a  seated  fig- 
ure beautifully  draped,  pouring  a  stream  of  water  out  of  an 
amphora  over  the  leaves  of  the  capital.    His  inscription  is : 

*'et  satubns  domuS  (bologbbunt  ?)  !■  Ibbsl" 

§  CDL  Second  side,  Jupiter,  .in  his  houses  Sagittarius  and 
Pisces,  represented  throned,  with  an  upper  dress  disposed  in 
radiating  folds  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  down  upon  his 
breast,  ornamented  by  small  pendent  trefoiled  studs  or  bossea 
Ho  wears  tlio  drooping  bonnet  and  long  gloves  ;  but  the  folds 
about  the  nock,  shot  forth  to  oxpi^^ss  the  mys  of  the  stiu*,  iu*x) 
tlie  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  figure.  He  raises 
his  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  over  Sagittarius,  represented  as  tlie 
centaur  Chiron  ;  and  holds  two  thunnies  in  his  right  Some- 
thing rough,  like  a  third  fish,  has  been  broken  away  below 
them ;  the  more  easily  because  this  port  of  the  group  is  en- 
tirely undercut,  and  ilie  two  fish  glitter  in  the  light,  relieved 
on  the  deep  gloom  below  the  leave&     The  inscription  is  : 

"INDB  JOVI**  DONA  PISBS   SMUL  ATQ»   OIBONA." 

Or, 

*'Inde  Jo  via  dona 
Pisces  simal  atque  Chirona."  I 

*  Tlie  comma  in  these  inscriptions  stands  for  a  smaH  cuneiform  mark, 
I  belioTo  of  contraction,  and  the  smaU  *  for  a  zigzag  mark  of  tlie  same 
kind.    The  dots  or  periods  are  similarly  marked  on  the  stone. 
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Domua  is,  I  euppose,  to  be  understood  before  Joris  :  "Th«n 
the  bouse  of  Jupiter  gives  (or  governs?)  the  fisbefi  and 
Cbiron." 

§  ex.  Third  side,  Mara,  in  his  houses  Aries  uid  Scorpio. 
Represented  aa  a  very  ugly  knight  io  chiiin  moil,  seated  aide- 
v&ja  on  the  mm,  whose  home  ore  hroken  sn-ny,  and  hnriug  a 
large  scorpion  in  liis  left  hand,  whose  tail  is  broken  idso,  to 
the  intijiit«  injuiy  of  the  group,  for  it  seems  to  have  curled 
across  to  Uie  angle  leaf,  and  formeil  a  bright  line  of  light,  like 
the  fish  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  The  knight  carries  a  shield, 
on  which  fire  and  water  are  sculptured,  and  bears  a  bttnoer 
upon  his  lance,  with  the  word  "defzbosuii,''  which  punled 
me  for  some  time.  It  should  be  read,  I  believe,  "  De  ferro 
sum  ;"  which  would  be  good    Venelian  Latin  for  "  I  am  of 

^  ma.  Rmrih  tide.  The  Sim,  in  bis  house  Leo.  Rcpro- 
H«iitii.I  undor  the  lipm.  of  AiKilhi.  uitlini;  on  the  Lion,  with 
rays  slioutiiig  from  bis  huul,  aud  Iho  world  in  lus  hand. 
The  inscription : 

"m  B  DOHij'  sous  (gu«*?)  noxx  lkwl" 

.  I  believe  the  first  phrase  is,  "  Tone  est  Domus  soils ; "  but 
there  is  a  letter  gone  after  the  "  ."luo,"  aud  I  have  no  idea 
what  cftsa  of  eignum  "  eigne  "  stjmds  for. 

g  osii.  Fifth  side.  Venus,  in  hor  houses  Taurus  and  Libra. 
Tlie  moat  beautiful  figure  of  the  series.  She  sits  upon  the 
bull,  who  is  deep  in  tlie  dewlap,  and  better  cut  tlmn  mout  of 
the  animals,  holding  a  miiTor  in  her  right  hand,  aud  the  scales 
in  her  left.  Her  breast  is  very  nobly  and  tenderly  iodicnted 
under  tlie  folds  of  her  drapery,  which  is  exquisitely  studied  iu 
its  ta\t     What  is  left  of  the  ioscription,  runs  ; 

"  uciLA  cTHTAuno  dokhs  *  •  •  miuoa  aub  •." 

§  cxm.  Sixth  side.  Mercury,  represented  aa  wearing  a 
)ieudent  cap,  and  holding  a  book  :  lie  is  supporte>1  by  three 
children  in  reclining  attitudes,  representing  his  houses  Ueiniui 
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and  Virgo.     But  I  cannot  understand  the  inscription,  though 
more  than  usually  legible. 

"OOCUPAT  EBIOONB  8TIB0N8   OEmNUQ*   UkOOHB." 

§  oxiv.  Sewnih  die.  The  Moon,  in  her  house  Cancer.  This 
sculpture,  which  is  ttuned  towards  the  Piozzctta,  is  the  most 
l^icturesque  of  the  series.  The  moon  is  represented  as  a 
woman  in  a  boat,  upon  the  sea,  who  raises  the  crescent  in  her 
right  hand,  and  with  her  left  draws  a  crab  out  of  the  waves, 
up  the  boat's  side.  The  moon  was,  I  believe,  represented  in 
Egyptian  sculptures  as  in  a  boat ;  but  I  rather  think  the  Yeuc- 
tian  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  that  he  meant  to  express  the 
peculiar  sweetness  of  the  moonlight  at  Venice,  as  seen  acrons 
the  lagoon&  Whether  this  was  intended  by  i)utting  the  j^lanet 
in  the  boat^  may  be  questionable,  but  assuredly  Uie  idea  was 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  dress  of  the  figure.  For  all  the 
draperies  of  the  other  figures  on  this  capital,  as  well  as  on  the 
rest  of  the  facade,  are  disposed  in  severe  but  full  folds,  show- 
ing little  of  the  forms  beneath  them  ;  but  tlie  moon's  drapery 
ripples  down  to  her  feet,  so  as  exactly  to  suggest  the  trembling 
of  the  moonlight  on  the  waves.  This  beautiful  idea  is  highly 
charaotorifliic  of  the  thoughtfulnesfl  of  the  oarly  Fu*.ii1])t4)rH : 
Ave  liundrod  men  may  be  notv  found  who  could  have  cut  the 
drapery,  as  such,  far  better,  for  one  who  would  have  disposed 
iia  folds  with  this  intention.     The  inscription  is : 

"LUNE  OANGEB   DOlfU   T.  FBET   lORBE  SIGNOBU." 

§  oxv.*  Eighth  side.    Ood  creating  Man.     Represented  as  a 

throned  figure,  with  a  glory  round  the  head,  laying  his  left 

hand  on  the  head  of  a  naked  youth,  and  sustaining  him  with 

his  right  hand.     The  inscription  piizzled  me  for  a  long  time  ; 

but  except  the  lost  r  and  ra  of  "  formavit,"  and  a  letter  quite 

undefaced,  but  to  me  unintelligible,  before  the  woi*d  Eva,  in 

the  shape  of  a  figure  of  7,  I  have  safely  ascertained  the  rest 
.  » 

"dkumo  dsada  dboo  stafo  **  avitTeva." 
Or 

"  De  limo  Dominos  Adam,  de  ooeta  fo(nn)  avit  Bvam  ; " 
From  the  dust  the  Lord  made  Adam,  aiid  from  the  rib  Bve. 
Vol.  11—28 
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I  ii—jiiiiii  Ike  whole  of  this  c^Ul,  therefore — the  principal 
ooe  at  the  old  poUce, — to  ha*e  been  mtefxled  to  aigniff ,  fint, 
the  fotmadoo  oi  the  pl«i>eta  for  the  Krrice  of  man  npou  the 
euth ;  aeooodl  jT,  the  entire  anbiectiioii  of  the  htes  mil  fortane 
of  nuui  to  the  will  of  Ood,  as  tletftmuned  fn>i&  the  tiine  wWn 
the  earth  and  tAan  were  made,  and,  in  fiwt,  wiiUen  in  the 
Tolume  of  the  bIais  thetnaelTU. 

Thus  interpreted,  the  doctzinea  of  jaJicial  aatnitag;  wen 
not  onlj  L-oosistent  with,  bat  an  aid  to,  the  nioat  epiritual  and 
^■lt^ll^^lJ  Chiistiani^. 

Id  tba  woriananriup  and  graaputg  of  Ua  foliage,  this  c^tal 
m,  oa  the  whala^  the  ftucat  I  know  in  Eorope.  Tbe  sculptor 
liaa  pot  hia  whole  strength  into  H.  I  trust  that  it  will  ajipear 
BUMmg  the  other  Venetian  casts  latelj  taken  for  the  Crjatal 
hlace ;  hut  if  not,  I  hsTe  rayaeU  cast  all  its  figures,  and  two 
of  ila  lentott,  aiul  I  iutend  to  giro  drawing  of  Ihcm  on  a  larga 
anio  ill  mjr  tiilto  work. 

1}  cxn.  NuKmorni  C^rmt.  This  is,  of  oourse,  the  second 
ooimting  frooi  the  S««,  on  the  I^ametta  atde  of  the  palao^ 
""P***!;  l^t  of  the  Fierce  angle  the  GnL 

It  is  the  moat  important  capital,  as  a  piece  of  erideaoe  in 
|)oiot  of  dates,  in  tbe  whole  pobtce.  QnaX  paina  hare  be«n 
Ukeo  with  it,  aod  in  eone  portion  of  the  aeeonpaitjiBg  ftir- 
niUiro  or  omaiucDts  of  oaeli  of  ila  fignrea  a  aaaU  |Haoe  of 
colored  morUe  has  been  inlaid,  with  pecohar  aagnifiane* : 
for  the  ci4Mtal  rcptt»£uts  the  oHs  i^aodjAwremni  mnkiUct^rt ; 
aod  the  inlajing  of  the  colored  stones  (which  are  far  too  onall 
to  be  effeetiTe  at  a  distance,  and  are  foond  in  this  one  capital 
oolj  of  the  whole  series)  is  niere^  so  ezpresaon  of  the  archi- 
tect's feeling  of  tbe  esaecttal  importance  of  this  art  of  inlajing^ 
aod  of  the  value  of  cokir  geoeraSj  in  hta  own  art. 

%  mm.  Fird  tide.  "  sr.  aMmava  ~  :  so  inscribed.  A 
fi«iire  working  with  a  pointed  cfaiae)  on  a  small  oblong  blod 
of  green  serpentine,  aboot  four  inches  long  bj  one  wide,  inlaid 
in  the  cspiLd.  The  chisel  is,  of  course,  in  the  l£ft  hand,  but 
the  right  is  bdd  up  open,  with  the  palm  outwards 

Stcimil  aJe.  A  crowned  fi^rurv,  earring  the  image  of  a 
child  ou  a  ttowll  Klatuc,  with  a  ground  uf  red  uiarbla     The 
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aoulptured  figure  is  highly  finished,  and  is  in  type  of  head 
much  like  the  Ham  or  Japheth  at  the  Vine  angle.  Ineoripiion 
e£Eaced. 

Third  side.  An  old  man,  uncrowned,  but  with  curling  hair, 
at  work  on  a  small  column,  with  its  capital  complete,  and  a 
little  shaft  of  dark  red  marble,  spotted  with  paler  red.  The 
capital  is  precisely  of  the  form  of  that  found  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tiepolos  and  the  other  thirteenth  century  work  of  Venice. 
This  one  figure  would  be  quite  enough,  without  any  other  evi- 
dence whatever,  to  determine  the  date  of  this  flank  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  as  not  later,  at  all  events,  than  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.     Its  insciiption  is  broken  away,  all 

but  '*  DISIFUI/)." 

Fourth  gide.  A  crowned  figm*e  ;  but  the  object  on  wliicli 
it  has  been  working  is  broken  away,  and  all  the  inscription 
except  "ST.  e(n?)as." 

Fifth  side.  A  man  with  a  turban,  and  a  sharp  chisel,  at 
work  on  a  kind  of  panel  or  niche,  the  back  of  which  is  of  red 
marble. 

Sixth  side,  A  crowned  figure,  vdth  hammer  and  chisel, 
employed  on  a  little  range  of  windoxm  of  the  fifth  ordei\  hav- 
ing ruHOs  not.,  instoad  of  orbiculivr  ornaniontH,  l>olwo<)n  the 
spandrils,  with  a  rich  cornice,  and  a  band  of  marble  iiiHorlcd 
above.  This  sculpture  assures  us  of  the  date  of  the  fifth  order 
window,  which  it  shows  to  have  been  univei-sal  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century. 

There  are  also  five  arches  in  the  block  on  which  the  sculi>- 
tor  is  working,  marking  the  frequency  of  the  number  five  in 
the  window  groups  of  the  time. 

Seventh  side.  A  figure  at  work  on  a  pilaster,  with  Lombar- 
dic  thirteenth  century  capital  (for  account  of  the  series  of  forms 
in  Venetian  capitals,  see  the  final  Appendix  of  the  next  vol- 
ume), the  shaft  of  dark  red  spotted  mai*ble. 

Eighth  side,  A  figure  with  a  rich  open  crown,  working  on 
a  delicate  recumbent  statue,  the  head  of  which  is  laid  on  a 
pillow  covered  with  a  rich  chequer  pattern  ;  the  whole  bu|)- 
ported  on  a  block  of  dark  red  marble.  Inscription  broken 
away,  all  but  "bt.  byil  (Symmachus?)  tv  *  *  anvs."    There 
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ftppnr,  therefore,  altogether  (o  hare  be«n  five  suntB,  two  of 
Ihem  popes,  if  Simplidus  is  the  pope  of  that  nune  {three  in 
front,  two  on  the  fourth  aad  oixtfa  »des),  alternating  with  the 
tliree  uudowoed  workmen  in  the  imuroal  labor  of  acolptore. 
I  did  Dot,  therefore,  insolt  our  prcaent  arebUecta  In  ».j\a^ 
above  that  they  "  oogbt  to  work  ia  the  maaon'fl  yard  with 
Uicir  men."  It  would  be  difficolt  to  find  a  uoro  mtereotiiig 
expression  of  the  devotioaal  spirit  in  which  all  great  work  wm 
aitilertaken  at  thia  time. 

g  CKviu.  TwKmErH  Ciprru.  It  ia  adorned  with  heads  of 
Duiinals,  and  b  the  finest  of  the  whole  series  ia  the  broad 
mnaaiveDeas  of  its  effect ;  so  aimpljr  cbaracteristic,  indeed,  of 
the  grandeur  of  stjle  in  the  entire  boilding,  that  I  chose  it  for 
the  first  Plate  in  mj  foUo  work.  In  epite  of  tfae  sternness  of 
ita  plan,  boweTer,  it  is  wrought  with  great  can  in  surface  de- 
tail ;  and  the  omanicntal  vnluo  of  tlte  niiuuto  chasing  nbtaimHl 
Ity  tlie  d<:li<»U]  pliiiunge  of  tliu  hinhi,  iui>l  the  lUiintoroil  hues 
on  the  l)oiiuy-c(ii»b  in  llie  Ikult'b  moulh,  opimsed  (o  the  trtroug 
siinplioily  of  ila  general  form,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
TlHire  aru  itlno  iiioro  gmou,  life,  and  vnrioty  in  Iho  H|irayH  »t 
foliage  ou  each  aido  of  it,  uul  under  the  heud«^  tluui  in  nuy 
other  capital  of  Uie  series,  though  the  pari  in  ww  of  the  work- 
manship is  marked  by  connderable  hardness  and  ooldueaa  in 
the  larger  heads.  A  Northern  Gothic  workman,  better  ao- 
qiiniiiteil  with  lieius  an<1  wolves  lluui  it  was  potisiblo  to  become 
in  SL  Mark's  I'lace,  would  have  put  for  more  life  into  theae 
heads,  but  he  could  not  liave  composed  them  more  skilfully. 

g  cxix.  Pirsl  side.  A  Hon  with  a  stag's  haunch  in  his  mouth. 
TliDse  readers  who  have  the  folio  plate,  should  observe  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  ear  is  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  ring, 
jit^pioil  or  fnrrowoil  on  tlie  edge ;  an  arcliaio  nioilo  of  tn»t- 
luciit  jioculiar,  iu  tlie  Ducal  Palace,  to  tlio  liona'  heads  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  moment  wo  reach  the  Rcuni&iinncc 
work,  the  lions'  enrs  are  smooth.     Inscribed  idmply,  "  li»." 

Second  tuie.  A  wolf  with  a  dead  bird  in  hia  tooutli,  its 
body  wonderfully  true  in  expression  of  the  poasiveness  of 
death.  Tije  feutliors  are  each  wroug^ht  with  a  central  quill 
and  i-udiatiug  tilameiiU.     losonbed  "  lcpus," 
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Third  side.  A  fox,  not  at  all  like  one,  with  a  dead  cock  in 
his  mouth,  its  comb  and  pendent  neck  admirably  designed  so 
as  to  fall  across  the  great  angle  leaf  of  the  capital,  its  tail  hang- 
ing down  on  the  other  side,  its  long  straight  feathers  exqui- 
sitely cut.     Inscribed  "  (vulp?)is." 

Fonrlli  Ride.    Entirely  broken  away. 

Fi/lk  tide.  **  AFER."  Well  tusked,  with  a  head  of  lunize  in 
his  raoutli ;  at  least  I  suppose  it  to  be  maize,  though  shaped 
like  a  pine-cone.      ^ 

Sixth  side.  "ohaRi&"  With  a  bone,  very  ill  cut;  and  a 
bald-hoaded  species  of  dog,  with  ugly  flap  ears. 

Seventh  side.     *'  musoifulus."     With  a  rat  (?)  in  hia  mouth. 

Eighth  side,  "  unsus."  With  a  honeycomb,  covered  with 
largo  bees. 

§  cxx.  TwENTT-FiRST  Capitai^.  Represents  the  piiucipal  in- 
ferior professiona 

First  side.  An  old  man,  with  his  brow  deeply  wrinkled,  and 
very  expressive  features,  beating  in  a  kind  of  mortar  with  a 
hammer.     Inscribed  **  lapicida  sum." 

Second  side.  1  believe,  a  goldsmith  ;  he  is  striking  a  smnll 
flat  l)owl  or  patem,  on  a  pointed  anvil,  with  a  light  hamnior. 
TJin  inRcription  is  gone. 

Third  side.  A  Hhoomakor  with  a  shoe' in  his  hand,  and  an 
insimmont  for  cuttuig  leather  suspended  beside  him.  In- 
sci'iption  undecipherable. 

Fourth  side.  Much  broken.  A  carpenter  planing  a  beam 
resting  on  two  horizontal  loga     Inscribed  '*  oarpentarius  sum." 

Fi/ih  side.  A  figure  shovelling  fruit  into  a  tub  ;  the  latter 
very  cai'efully  carved  from  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  cooperage.  Two  thin  laths  cross  each  other 
over  f  he  top  of  it.  The  inscription,  now  lost^  was,  according 
to  Selvatico,  *  *  mensurator  "  ? 

Sixth  side.  A  man,  with  a  large  hoe,  breaking  the  ground, 
which  hes  in  irregular  furrows  and  clods  before  him.  Now 
undecipherable,  but  accoi*ding  to  Selvatico,  "  agriguola.*' 

Seventh  side.  A  man,  in  a  pendent  cap,  writing  on  a  large 
scroll  which  faUs  over  his  knee.     lusciibed  ''  notarius  sum." 

Eighth  side,     A  man  forging  a  sword,  or  scythe-blade  :  he 
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wean  a  large  akuU-cap ;  beats  with  a  large  liammer  oa  a  solid 
annl ;  and  ia  instsibed  "  tasks  sum." 

g  cxsi.  TwENTT-BEOOMi  Oafitu.  The  Ages  of  Uan  ;  and 
tl>e  influence  of  Uio  planeta  on  human  life. 

FirM  siiie.  The  moon,  governing  iulancy  for  four  years, 
according  to  SelVatico.  I  have  no  note  of  this  aide,  having,  I 
aiippoee,  been  prevented  from  raising  the  ladder  against  it  by 
eoiuQ  (rutt-atuU  or  other  impediment  iu  the  regular  course  of 
niy  examination  ;  and  then  forgotten  to  return  to  it. 

Second  eide,  A.  child  with  a  tablet,  Vud  ui  alphabet  in- 
scribed on  it     The  legend  above  ia 

"  MtCDRKD'  tint,  PUSaiCrR  FAS.  X." 

Or,  "Mercuriua  dominstur  pueriUw  per  annoa  X."  (Selvatioo 
rends  VII )  "  Mercury  gorenis  boyhooil  for  ten  (or  aaven} 
ytiiUH" 

tliinl  wtiu  All  uMur  yuuUi,  with  nnolhur  Inbhit,  tml 
broken.     lusecibod 

■■jUKtMiaaBiicix    *    *    *    T.  ut.  vri." 

Selvatico  misses  this  side  altogether,  aa  I  did  the  first,  so 
that  the  loet  planet  ia  irrecoverable,  as  the  inacriptioa  ia  now 
defaced.  Note  the  o  for  e  in  adolescentia  :  bo  also  we  con- 
stjintly  find  a  for  o  ;  allowing,  togetlier  with  luiich  other  in- 
contestable evidence  of  the  same  kind,  how  full  and  deep  the 
old  pronunciation  of  I^tin  always  remained,  and  how  ridicu- 
lous our  English  mincing  of  the  vowels  would  have  sounded 
to  a  Bouum  ear. 

Fuurih  side.     A  youth  with  a  liawk  on  his  fist. 
t 

"  lUVENTUTI  Bnt  SOL.  p.  AN.  IIX." 

The  auu  gaverna  joutti  for  nineUen  y«us. 

Fi/ih  side.  A  wan  sitting,  helmed,  with  a  sword  over  bis 
Bhoulder.     Inscnbe<l 
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SiaAh  side.  A  very  graceful  and  serene  figure,  in  the  pen- 
dent cap,  reading. 

"  BENICIS  DhT  JUPrrBR,  p.  ANN.  XII." 

Jupiter  governs  age  for  twelve  years. 

Seventh  side.    An  old  man  in  a  skull-cap,  praying. 

**  DSCABrrrfi  DnT  batR  uQ"  apmOtR."   (Saturnus  umiuo  ad  mortcnu) 

Satom  governs  decrepitude  until  death. 

Eighth  side.    The  dead  body  lying  on  a  mattresa 

**  ULTIMA  EST  HOIIB  PEN  A  PECCATI." 

Last  comes  death,  the  penalty  of  sin. 

§  oxxiL  Shokspeore's  Seven  Ages  are  of  course  merely  the 
expression  of  this  early  and  well  known  system.  He  has  de* 
prived  the  dotage  of  its  devotion  ;  but  I  think  wisely,  as  the 
Italian  cfystem  would  imply  that  devotion  was,  or  should  be, 
always  delayed  until  dotage. 

TwEMTT-TmRD  CAFiTALk  I  agrcc  with  Selvatico  in  thinking 
this  has  been  restored'.  It  is  decorated  with  large  and  vulgar 
heads. 

§  oxxiii.  TwRNTY-FouuTii  Cawtat*  This  belongs  i.o  the  larj^o 
shaft  which  RiiHtaiim  the  great  jMirty  wall  of  the  Siila  dol  Gmn 
Consiglio.  The  shaft  is  thicker  than  the  rest ;  but  the  ciq)- 
ital,  though  ancient,  is  coarse  and  somewhat  inferior  in  design 
to  the  others  of  the  series.  It  represents  the  history  of  mar- 
riage :  the  lover  first  seeing  his  mistress  at  a  window,  then 
addressing  her,  bringing  her  presents ;  then  the  bridal,  the 
bu-th  and  the  death  of  a  child.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
examine  these  sculptures  properly,  because  the  pillar  is  en- 
cumbered by  the  railing  which  .surrounds  the  two  guns  set 
before  the  Austrian  guard-house. 

§  cxxiv.  TwENTY-PCTTH  Capttal.  We  have  here  the  employ- 
ments of  the  months,  with  which  we  are  already  tolerably 
acquainted.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  varieties  worth 
noticing  in  this  series. 

Mrst  side.  Mai'ch.  Sitting  triumphantly  in  a  rich  dress, 
08  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Second  nde.  April  and  May.  April  with  a  lamb :  Kqr 
with  a  feather  f&n  ia  her  hand. 

Third  tide.    Jane.     Carrying  cherries  in  a  basket. 

I  di(]  Dot  give  this  series  with  the  others  in  the  prerioQa 
chapter,  because  this  representation  of  Jane  ia  peculiarly 
VenetioD.  It  ia  called  "the  month  of  cherries, "  meae  dtila 
ceriesc,  ta  the  popular  rhyme  on  the  conepiracy  of  Tiepoln, 
({noted  above,  VoL  1 

Tlifi  cherries  princtpiklly  gronn  uenr  Venice  are  o(  a  itoep 
red  color,  and  large,  but  not  of  high  flavor,  though  refreahing. 
TLey  are  carved  upou  the  x)illar  with  great  care,  all  their 
stalks  undercut. 

fourth  »ide,  July  and  August  The  first  reaping ;  the 
leaoea  ot  the  straw  being  given,  shooting  out  from  the  tubular 
stalk.     August,  opposite,  beats  (the  grain  ?)  in  a  basket. 

J'\flh  side.  September.  A  wonuui  standing  in  a  wine-titl). 
Anil  holding  a  bnuiuh  of  vuio.     Very  Itoaiilifiil. 

Nixih  villi'.  October  and  November.  I  could  not  make  out 
their  occupation  ;  they  seem  to  be  roasting  or  boiling  some 
root  over  a  liro. 

fkueitUi  vide,     December.     Killing  pigs,  aa  uaunL 

Eighth  tide.  Jnuuary  warming  his  feet,  and  February 
frying  Gah.  This  lost  employment  ia  again  as  characteristic 
of  the  Veuetiau  niuter  us  the  cheiTiea  are  of  the  Venetian 
summer. 

The  inscriptions  are  undecipherable,  except  a  few  letters 
here  and  there,  and  the  words  uuiciva,  apbius,  and  rssxcF- 

ABUTS. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  capitals  of  the  early  palace  ;  the  next, 
or  twenty-sixth  capital,  is  the  first  of  those  executed  in  tlio 
fifteenth  century  under  Foecari  ;  and  hence  to  the  Judgment 
niiglo  tltc  traveller  has  nothing  to  do  hut  to  compara  the  biu>o 
cu{>ieB  of  the  earlier  work  witli  their  originals,  or  to  observe 
the  total  want  of  inventioa  in  tlie  Renaissance  sculptor, 
wherever  lie  liaa  depended  on  his  own  resources.  This,  how- 
ever, alwitys  with  the  exception  of  the  twenty -seventh  and  of 
the  laat  capital,  which  are  both  line. 

I  tihull  merely  enutuei'ute  the  subjects  and  point  out  th» 
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plagiarisms  of  these  capitals,  as  they  are  not  worth  descrip- 
tion. 

§  oxxv.  TwxNTT-sixTH  Oapftal.  Copied  from  the  fifteenth, 
merely  changing  the  succession  of  the  figure& 

TwxNTT-sxvENTH  Oapitai*  I  think  it  possible  that  this  may 
be  part  of  the  old  work  displaced  in  joining  the  new  palace 
witli  the  old  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  well  designed,  though  a  little 
coarse.  It  represents  eight  different  kinds  of  fruit,  each  in  n 
basket ;  the  characters  well  given,  and  groups  well  arranged, 
but  without  much  care  oz  finish.  The  names  are  inscribed 
above,. though  somewhat  unnecessarily,  and  with  certainly  as 
much  disrespect  to  the  beholder's  intelligence  as  the  sculp- 
tor's art,  namely,  zbrsxis,  pibi,  ohucumebis,  fersici,  zuche, 
MOLONi,  noi,  HUVA.  Zcrcxis  (cherries)  and  Zuche  (gourds) 
both  begin  with  the  some  letter,  whether  meant  for  z,  s,  or  o 
I  am  not  sure.  The  Zuche  are  the  common  gourds,  divided 
into  two  protuberances,  one  larger  than  the  other,  like  a 
bottle  compressed  near  the  neck ;  and  the  Moloni  are  the 
long  watcr-molons,  which,  roasted,  form  a  staple  food  of 
the  Venetians  to  this  day. 

§  cxxvL  TwENTT-EiGHTH  CAPITAL.     Copied  from  the  seventh. 

TwKNTY-NiNTii  OAriTAr*     Copiod  from  Uio  ninth. 

TiURTiicni  OAiTrAL.  Copied  from  Uio  tenth.  The  "  Accidia  " 
is  noticeable  as  having  the  inscription  complete,  "  AocmiA  mk 
STRiNaiT  ; "  and  the  *'  Luxuria "  for  its  utter  want  of  expres- 
sion, having  a  severe  and  calm  face,  a  robe  up  to  the  neck, 
and  her  hand  upon  her  breast  The  inscription  is  also  differ- 
ent :    "  LUXUBIA  SUM  STBRO'  (?)  IMFERl"  (?). 

TmBTT-FiRST  Capitai^     Copicd  from  the  eighth. 

Thibty-sboond  Capitai^.  Has  no  inscription,  only  fully 
robed  figures  laying  tlioir  hands,  without  any  meaning,  on 
their  own  shouldei*s,  heads,  or  chins,  or  on  the  leaves  ai'ouud 
them. 

THmTY-THiBD  CAPITAL.     Copicd  from  the  twelfth. 
*  TfliBTT-FouBTn  CAPITAL.     Copicd  from  the  eleventh. 

TmBTT-niTH  Capitai^  Has  children,  with  birds  or  fruit, 
pretty  in  features,  and  utterly  inexpressive,  like  the  cherubs 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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§  orxm.  Tainry-enTii  CAnrAL.  This  U  the  last  of  ttw 
IHoszutta  fa^odd,  the  elaborate  one  under  llie  Judgment  ocglo. 
IIh  foliivga  is  copied  from  tlio  eighteenth  at  the  oppoeite  bide, 
niLh  uti  nndoftvor  on  the  ]>ai-t  of  the  RenolBsanee  sculptor  to 
r«fiiie  npon  it,  by  which  he  iuu  inefely  loal  eouie  of  itii  tititli 
ntid  force.  Thin  copitnl  will,  bowevei',  be  tdwayR  thought,  at 
fii-Ht,  Uio  itioiit  beautiful  of  the  whole  eeiiee  :  and  indeed  it  ia 
very  noblu ;  its  gioups  of  figures  mout  carefully  studied,  vury 
graceful,  imd  much  more  pleasing  than  those  of  the  earlier 
work,  though  with  leaa  real  power  in  them  ;  and  its  foliage  ia 
only  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  magnificent  Fig-trae  angle.  IL 
ropresenta,  on  its  front  or  first  side,  Justice  entbroned,  seated 
OD  two  lions  ;  luid  on  the  aeveu  other  sides  examples  of  acta 
of  juatico  or  good  government,  or  figures  of  lawgivers,  in  the 
following  oi-der ; 

Sat^imd  siUe.  Aiislotlo,  with  two  luipils,  giving  lawit.  lu- 
tnii'Ibud : 

"Aiiiimn'  ■  •  iiiiu  mil  t.ietiH." 
ArlHloltu  who  iluoIaruH  Uwil 

Third  tido.  I  have  mislaid  my  not«  of  this  eide  :  Selvatico 
and  lAzari  coll  it  ''  Isidore  "  (?).* 

Fuurtk  side.     Solon  with  hia  pupils.     Inscribed  : 
"»Ai.*  UNO  nm  attrnaAvi  m  ouscia  aiB  niK  lbqb." 
SdIoii,  oho  of  Iliu  suvuii  sogua  of  Oruooo,  who  dticl&riw  Ikwa. 

Note,  by  tlie  by,  tbo  pui-o  Veuetinn  dialect  usctl  in  this  capi- 
tal, instead  of  the  I^tiu  iu  the  more  ancient  one&  One  of  the 
seated  pupils  itk  this  sculpture  is  remai'kably  beautifid  in  the 
nwoep  of  his  flowing  drapery- 

Fi/lh  tide.     The  chaatity  of  Scipio.     Inacribed  : 

■■  IHinuNK  A  CIIASTITA  CH  *  *  •  B  LA  TIX  (o  U  Qglin  1)  *  *  AR«." 

A  soldier  iu  n  plumed  bonnet  prosouta  a  Unoeling  maidcii  to 
Uio  soalvil  SL'ipio,  ivho  turns  IhoughLfully  away. 
Sixth  side.     Numa  Pompilius  building  churuliea. 
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Nnmft^  in  a  kind  of  hat  wiih  a  crown  above  it,  directing  a 
soldier  in  Boman  armor  (note  this,  as  contrasted  with  the 
mail  of  the  earlier  capitals).    They  point  to  a  tower  of  three 
stories  filled  with  tracery. 
Seventh  side.    Moses  receiving  the  law.     Inscribed  : 

*'  qUANDO  H08B  RBCBYB  LA  LBOB  I  8UL  HONTB." 

Moses  kneels  on  a  rock,  whence  springs  a  beautifully  fancied 
tree,  with  clusters  of  three  berriej  in  the  centre  of  three  leaves, 
sharp  and  quaint-,  like  fine  Northern  Gothic.  The  half  figure 
of  the  Deity  comes  out  of  the  abacus,  the  arm  meeting  that  of 
Moses,  both  at  full  stretch,  with  the  stone  tablets  between. 
Eighth  side.    Trajan  doing  justice  to  the  Widow. 

*'  TRAJAJNO  IMPBRADOn  CIIB  FA  JUSTCTIA  A  LA  VBDOVA." 

He  is  riding  spiritedly,  his  mantle  blown  out  behind :   the 
widow  kneeling  before  his  horse. 

§  cxxvHL  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  capital  is  of 
peculiar  interest  in  its  relation  to  the  much  disputed  question 
of  the  character  of  the  later  government  of  Venice.  It  is  the 
ofwertion  by  that  govommont  of  its  belief  that  Jimticn  only 
could  be  the  foundation  of  its  stability ;  as  those  stones  of 
Justice  and  Judgment  are  the  foundation  of  its  halls  of  council 
And  this  profession  of  their  faith  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
ways.  Most  modem  historians  would  call  it,  in  common 
with  the  continual  reference  to  the  principles  of  justice  in  the 
political  and  judicial  language  of  the  period,*  nothing  more 
than  a  doak  for  consummate  violence  and  guilt ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  proved  to  have  been  so  in  myriads  of  instances  But 
in  the  main,  I  believe  the  expression  of  feeling  to  be  genuine. 
I  do  not  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  leading  Venetians  of 
this  period  whose  portraits  have  come  down  to  us,  that  they 
were  deliberately  and  everlastingly  hypocrites  I  see  no 
hypocrisy  in  their  countenances  Much  capacity  of  it^  much 
subtlety,  much  natural  and  acquired  reserve ;  but  no  meanness. 

*  Compare  the  epeeoh  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  Above, — "firat  jusUco, 
and  then  the  interests  of  the  state :  "  and  see  Vol.  IIL  Chap.  II.  §  ux. 
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On  the  oootraTjr,  infinite  gnndeiir,  repose,  roaxt^t,  and  tba 
peculiar  nnitj  utd  traoquiUitj  of  expreseton  which  come  of 
■dnceritj  or  ytholenax  at  heart.  kdiI  wUidi  it  woold  tak«  raueli 
dnuoDslxatioii  to  bmIm  bm  belicTe  coold  bj  an;  poaaibilitjr  bs 
•eea  oa  the  eonnteDWMe  of  an  ioatncera  num.  I  tmst,  there- 
tore^  tb«t  tbcM  Teoetian  oobles  of  the  fifteenth  centuij  di<),  in 
tlie  Duiu,  desire  to  do  jodgtnent  and  justice  to  all  men  ;  but, 
■a  the  wlkole  system  of  moralitj  had  been  bj  this  time  uniler- 
tutned  b;  the  teaelung  of  the  Bonnie  Church,  the  idea  of 
jostiee  had  become  aepNisted  bom  that  of  tmth,  ao  that  dia- 
MMiktion  in  tba  inteieat  of  the  elate  Reenmed  the  aspect  of 
doty.  Ve  hftd,  peibape,  better  cotuuder,  with  sohm  «irefa]> 
neaa,  tbe  mode  in  wlucb  oar  own  goremment  ia  carried  oo, 
and  tbe  occftaional  diSerenee  between  parUamenUrj  and  pri- 
vate OMrality,  before  we  judge  mercilcWjr  of  the  Venetians 
in  this  n»iicct  TIra  sGcrecy  with  which  their  {tolitical  and 
criiiitiml  trinlit  wuro  4»»diictoiI,  aii]>omw  lo  nHxIerii  oyee  like  * 
cxinfcwiuii  of  faiiiister  intentions  ;  but  mnf  it  not  ahu  be  con- 
sidered, and  with  loore  probability,  us  the  result  of  an  en- 
deaTor  to  do  justice  in  an  age  of  violence  T — the  onlj*  tneana  faj 
which  Law  could  establish  its  tooting  in  the  midst  of  feudaliam. 
UiKht  not  Irish  juries  at  this  day  justifiably  desire  to  conduct 
their  proceedings  with  some  greater  approximation  to  tbe 
judicial  principles  of  the  Council  of  Ten  T  Finally,  if  we 
euuiiiii'',  with  crilicAl  iwcurocy,  tlio  evidence  on  which  oar 
|irtsHOut  itiijircwHtoDu  nf  Venetian  govemniont  are  fuondud,  we 
shall  discover,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  two-thirds  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  cruelties  are  romantic  fables  :  in  the  second,  that 
tbe  crimes  of  which  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty, 
differ  only  from  those  committed  by  the  other  Italian  powers 
in  being  done  less  wantonly,  and  under  profounder  eonvictioD 
of  their  ixiHtical  expediency :  and  lastly,  that  tlio  final  dcgr^ 
datiou  of  Iho  Veiietinii  power  npjicQrs  owing  not  so  much  to 
the  principles  of  its  government,  as  to  their  being  forgotten  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

§  cxiii.  We  have  now  examined  the  portions  of  the  palace 
which  contain  the  principal  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  ite 
builders,     llie  capitals  of  the  upper  arcade  are  exceedlnglj 
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TariouB  in  tbeir  character  ;  theit  design  is  formed,  as  in  the 
lower  series,  of  eight  leaves,  thrown  into  Tolutes  at  the  an- 
gles, and  sustaining  figures  at  the  flanks ;  but  these  figures 
have  no  inscriptions,  and  though  evidently  not  without  mean- 
ing, cannot  be  interpreted  without  more  knowledge  than  I 
possess  of  ancient  symbolism.  Many  of  the  capitals  toward 
the  Sea  apjilar  to  have  been  restored,  and  to  be  rude  copies 
of  the  ancient  ones ;  others,  though  apparently  original,  have 
been  somewhat  carelessly  wrought ;  but  those  of  Uiem,  which 
are  both  genuine  and  carefully  treated,  are  even  finer  in  com- 
position than  any,  except  the  eighteenth,  in  the  lower  arcade. 
The  traveller  in  Venice  ought  to  ascend  into  the  corridor, 
and  examine  with  great  care  the  series  of  capitals  which 
extend  on  the  Pia^^zetta  side  from  tiie  Fig-troo  angle  to  the 
pilaster  which  carries  the  party  wall  of  the  Sala  del  Gmn 
Cousiglio.  As  examples  of  graceful  composition  in  mossy 
capitals  meant  for  hard  service  and  distant  efifect,  these  are 
among  the  finest  things  I  know  in  Qothic  art ;  and  that  above 
the  fig-tree  is  remarkable  for  its  sculptures  of  the  four  winds ; 
each  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  wind  represented.  Le- 
vante,  the  east  wind ;  a  figure  with  rays  round  its  head,  to 
show  that  it  is  always  clear  weather  when  that  wind  blows, 
raising  the  sun  out  of  the  sea :  Hotix),  the  south  wind ; 
crowned,  holding  the  sun  in  its  right  hand :  Ponente,  the 
west  wind  ;  plunging  the  sun  into  the  sea  :  and  Tramontana, 
the  north  wind ;  looking  u^  at  the  north  star.  .  This  capital 
should  be  carefully  examined,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
attach  greater  distinctness  of  idea  to  the  magnificent  verbiage 
of  Milton : 

**  Til  wart  of  these,  as  fierce, 
Forth  riiRh  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 

EuniB,  and  Zephyr  ;  with  their  lateral  noise, 

Sirocco  and  Libecohlo." 

I  may  also  especially  point  out  the  bird  feeding  its  three 
young  ones  on  the  seventh  piUar  on  the  Piazzetta  side ;  but 
there  is  no  end  to  the  fantasy  of  these  sculptures ;  and  the 
traveller  ought  to  observe  them  all  carefully,  until  he  comes 
to  the  great  Pilaster  or  complicated  pier  which  sustains  the 
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party  ^iill  of  the  Sola  del  Oonsiglio  ;  that  ia  to  eaj,  the  forty>> 
seventh  cjipital  of  the  wliole  series,  counting  from  the  pilaijt«r 
of  the  Vine  iiuglo  inclusive,  ns  in  the  seiiea  of  the  lovfer  ar- 
cnde.  The  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  and  fiftieth  are  hod 
11'oi'k,  but  tliey  tu-e  old  ;  the  fifty-fii-st  is  tlie  first  ItenaisBaoce 
ciipitfU  of  tlie  uppei'  arcade  :  Uie  first  new  lion's  heiul  with 
Biuooth  eai«,  cut  in  the  time  of  FoBcari,  ia  over*  the  fittletli 
cnpital ;  and  that  cnpiUd,  ivitli  its  abaft,  stxinds  on  the  apex* 
of  the  eighth  arch  fioni  the  Sen,  on  the  FiazzetiA  side,  of 
which  one  spondi-il  is  masonry  of  the  fourteenth  and  tlie  other 
of  the  fifteenth  century, 

g  oxiLx.  The  reader  who  is  not  able  to  esniuine  the  build- 
ing on  the  spot  may  be  surpnsed  at  Uie  definiteness  with 
which  the  point  of  junction  is  aecertainnble  ;  but  a  glance  at 
tbe  loweet  range  of  leaves  in  tlie  opposite  Piute  (XX.)  will 
ciinblo  hint  to  judge  of  the  grounila  on  which  the  above  atjit«> 
iiuiiit  M  iiiiuhi.  Fig.  ItJ  \h  II  chiuter  of  Iuiivoh  fitnu  th»  (utpilul 
of  tliu  Fuiu-  Wiiidu  ;  oiirly  work  of  the  fiiicut  Umu.  Fig.  11) 
itt  a  leaf  from  tlie  great  Itenniasance  capital  at  the  Judgment 
angle,  worked  in  imitation  of  tlie  older  leafage.  Fig.  14  is  * 
leaf  from  one  of  the  Itenaisaance  capitals  of  the  upper  aroad«^ 
which  are  all  worked  in  the  natural  manner  of  tlie  period. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  no  great  ingenuity  to  distin- 
guiflh  between  such  doaign  as  that  of  fig,  12  and  that  of  fig. 
li. 

§  cxxxL  It  is  very  poBsible  that,  the  reader  may  at  first  htie 
fig.  14  the  best  I  shall  endeavor,  in  the  next  chapter,  to 
show  why  he  sliould  not ;  but  it  must  olso  be  noted,  that  fig. 
12  has  lost,  and  fig,  14  gained,  both  largely,  under  the  hands 
of  the  engraver.  All  the  bluutnesa  and  coarseness  of  feeling 
in  the  workmanship  of  fig.  14  have  disappeared  on  this  small 
scale,  and  all  the  subtle  refinements  in  tl)e  broad  masses  of 
fig.  12  have  vanialicd.  Tliey  could  not,  indeed,  be  rendered 
in  line  engraving,  unless  by  the  hand  of  Albert  Durer  ;  and  I 
have,  therefore,  abandoned,  for  the  present,  all  endeavor  to 
represent  any  more  important  moss  of  the  early  sculptnre  of 
tlie  Ducal  Palace  :  but  I  tnist  that,  in  a  few  months,  costs  of 
many  portions  will  bo  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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London,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
their  perfect^  pure,  unlabored  naturalism  ;  the  freshness,  elas- 
ticity, and  softness  of  their  leafage,  united  with  the  most 
noble  symmetry  and  severe  reserve, — no  running  to  waste,  no 
loose  or  experimental  lines,  no  extravagance,  and  no  weakness. 
Their  design  is  always  sternly  architectural ;  there  is  none  of 
the  wildness  or  redundance  of  natural  vegetation,  but  there  is 
all  the  strength,  freedom,  and  tossing  flow  of  the  breathing 
leaves,  and  dl  the  undulation  of  their  surfaces,  rippled,  as 
they  grew,  by  the  summer  winds,  as  the  sands  are  by  the  sea. 

§  cxxxn.  This  early  sculpture  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  then, 
represents  the  state  of  Gothic  work  in  Venice  at  its  central 
and  proudest  period,  i.  e.  circa  1350.  After  this  time,  all  is 
decline,-^— of  what  nature  and  by  what  steps,  we  shall  inquire 
in  the  ensuing  chapter ;  for  as  this  investigation,  though  still 
referring  to  Gothic  architecture,  introduces  us  to  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  Renaissance  influence,  I  have  considered  it 
as  properly  belonging  to  the  third  division  of  our  subject 

§  oxxxm.  And  as,  under  the  shadow  of  these  nodding 
leaves,  we  bid  farewell  to  the  great  Gothic  spirit^  here  also  we 
may  cease  our  examination  of  the  details  of  the  Ducal  Palace ; 
for  al)ovo  its  upper  arcade  Uioro  are  only  the  four  ti'm^.eriod 
windows,*  and  one  or  two  of  the  tliird  order  on  Uio  lUo 
Fagade,  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  exhibiting  the  origi- 
nal workmanship  of'  the  older  palace.  I  examined  the  capitals 
of  the  four  other  windows  on  the  fa9ade,  and  of  those  on  the 
Piazzetta,  one  by  one,  with  great  care,  and  I  found  them  all 
to  be  of  lor  inferior  workmanship  to  those  which  retain  their 
troceiies :  I  believe  the  stone  framework  of  these  windows 
must  have  been  so  cracked  and  injured  by  the  flames  of  the 
great  fire,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  replace  it  by  new 
ti*aceries ;  and  that  the  present  mouldings  and  capitals  ai-e 
base  imitations  of  the  original  ones.  The  titiceiies  were  at 
firsts  however,  restored  in  their  complete  form,  as  the  holes 

*  Some  further  details  respecting  these  portions,  as  well  as  some  nec- 
oessary  confirmations  of  my  statements  of  dates,  are,  Iiowever,  given  in 
Appendix  1,  VoL  III  I  feared  wearying  the  general  reader  by  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  text 
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for  the  bolts  which  fastened  the  bases  of  their  shftfts  are  atill 
to  be  eeen  io  the  'wiiidow-«illa,  as  well  &s  the  marks  of  IIm 
inner  mouldings  on  the  HoSita.  How  much  the  stone  facing 
of  the  fo^'iktle,  the  pai-upeta,  nnd  the  shafts  nnj  nicliea  of  tlw 
anglea,  i-etain  of  tlieii-  original  muaoury,  it  is  also  impoMiLlA 
la  determine ;  but  there  ia  nothing  in  the  workmanship  of  taty 
of  tliero  doiunuding  ospeciol  notice ;  atiU  lois  in  the  laiiga 
ceutnd  windows  on  ench  farads,  which  are  entirely  of  n«linis- 
eance  execution.  All  that  is  admirable  in  those  irartions  of 
the  building  is  the  diapoaition  of  their  various  pArle  and 
masses,  which  is  without  doubt  the  snine  as  in  the  original 
fabric,  and  calculated,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  to  produca 
the  oune  impression. 

§  cxxxir.  Not  so  in  the  interior.  All  vestige  of  the  eariier 
modes  of  decoration  was  here,  of  course,  destroyed  by  Uie 
lircs ;  and  the  severe  and  religious  work  of  Ouiivionto  and 
llollini  ban  bcnn  replaced  by  the  wihluoss  of  Tintorot  and  Uio 
hixui-y  of  Tcroucse.  But  in  this  cuiie,  though  widely  dilTerent 
in  temper,  tlie  ai-t  of  the  renewal  was  at  leat<t  intellectually  aa 
great  as  that  which  hod  perished  :  and  though  the  halls  of  tlM 
Ducal  Palace  are  no  more  representative  of  the  character  of 
the  men  by  wliom  it  was  built,  each  of  tliem  is  still  a  colossal 
casket  of  priceless  treasure  ;  a  treasure  whose  safety  has  till 
now  depended  on  its  being  despised,  and  which  at  this  nio- 
mnut,  and  as  I  write,  is  pieoe  by  piece  being  destroyetl  for 
ever. 

g  oxxxv.  The  reader  will  forgive  my  quitting  our  more  im- 
mediate subject,  in  order  briefly  to  explain  the  causes  and 
tlie  natiu-e  of  this  destruction;  for  the  matter  is  simply  the 
moat  important  of  all  that  can  be  brought  under  our  present 
eonaideration  respecting  the  state  of  art  in  Europe. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  or  societies 
throughout  Europe,  whom  wealth,  or  chance,  or  inheiitam* 
has  put  in  possesBion  of  valuable  pictnrss,  do  not  know  a 
good  picture  from  a  bad  one,*  and  have  no  idea  in  what  the 
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value  of  a  picture  really  consists.  The  reputation  of  certain 
works  is  raised,  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  the  just  testi- 
mony of  artists,  partly  by  the  various  and  generally  bad  taste 
of  the  public  (no  picture,  that  I  know  of,  has  ever,  in  modem 
times,  attained  populaiity,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  with- 
out having  some  exceedingly  bad  qualities  mingled  with  its 
good  ones),  and  when  this  reputation  has  once  been  com- 
pletely established,  it  little  matters  to  what  state  the  picture 
may  be  reduced  :  few  minds  are  so  completely  devoid  of  im- 
agination as  to  be  unable  to  invest  it  with  the  beauties  which 
they  have  heard  attributed  to  it. 

§  oxxxvL  This  being  so,  the  pictures  that  are  most  valued 
are  for  the  most  part  those  by  masters  of  established  renown, 
which  are  highly  or  neatly  finislied,  and  of  a  size  small  enough 
to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  galleries  or  saloons,  so  as  to 
be  made  subjects  of  ostentation,  and  to  be  easUy  seen  by  a 
crowd.  For  the  support  of  the  fame  and  value  of  such  pict-  ' 
uras,  little  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  be  kejpt 
bright^  partly  by  cleaning,  which  is  incipient  destruction,  and 
partly  by  what  is  called  ''restoring,"  that  is,  painting  over, 
which  is  of  course  total  destruction.  Nearly  all  the  gallery 
picturoH  in  modern  Europe  have  been  more  or  lom  destroyed 
by  one  or  otlier  of  Uiose  operations,  genei*ally  exactly  in  pi*o- 
portion  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held ;  and  as, 
originally,  the  smaller  and  more  highly  finished  works  of  any 
great  master  are  usually  his  worst,  the  contents  of  many  of 
our  most  celebrated  galleries  are  by  this  time,  in  reaUty,  of 
very  small  value  indeed. 

§  oxxxvn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  precious  works  of 
any  noble  painter  are  usually  those  which  have  been  done 
quickly,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  first  thought,  on  a  large  scale, 
for  places  where  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  being  well 
seen,  or  for  patrons  from  whom  there  was  little  prospect  of 
rich  remuneration.     In  genei'al,  the  best  things  are  done  in 

position  that  thej  are  judges  of  art     Tliere  is  only  one  real  test  of  snoh 
power  of  judgment     Can  they,  at  a  glance,  discover  a  good  picture 
obscured  by  the  filtli,  and  confused  among  the  rubbisli,  of  the  pawn- 
broker's or  dealer's  garret  ? 
Vol.  IL— 24 
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tbiB  way,  or  «lse  in  the  entliusiasm  and  pride  of  accompliabing 
Home  great  pui-pose,  sucb  as  paiuUng  a  calhednd  or  a  caiiipo- 
aanlo  fi'om  one  end  to  the  other,  especially  when  the  time  lias 
been  short,  oiid  circumstances  diaadvantagfioua 

§  cxxxvitt.  Works  tlius  executed  are  of  course  despised,  on 
account  of  their  quantity,  as  well  as  their  frequent  slightneaa, 
in  the  places  where  they  exist;  and  they  are  too  large  to 
be  portAble,  and  too  vast  and  comprehensive  to  be  read  on 
tlie  spot,  in  the  hasty  tamper  of  the  present  ag&  They  ar^ 
therefore,  almost  univei'solly  neglected,  whitewashed  by  cua- 
todcs,  allot  at  by  soldiers,  suffered  to  drop  from  the  nallo 
piecemeal  in  powder  and  rags  by  society  in  general ;  but, 
which  ia  an  advantage  more  tbau  counterbalancing  all  this 
eril,  they  are  not  often  "restored."  What  is  left  of  them, 
however  fragmentary,  however  ruinous,  however-  obscured  and 
dolilod,  in  ahuoHt  always  Ihc  mil  Ihiwj ;  thora  aro  no  froali 
nimliiigs:  ami  Ihoinruro  Iho  ffniuUiul  liDiwiirini  uf  art  wliinU 
JOiii'u^Hi  at  tills  niiMiiuut  JKHUMMMUH  UTu  piucuM  o{  uhl  pluutur  ou 
ruinous  biiok  walls,  where  the  bzards  burrow  and  bask,  and 
wliioh  few  otlior  living  creatures  ovoi'  aiiproach  ;  anil  torn 
sheets  of  dim  canvas,  in  waste  ooniom  of  churches ;  and 
mildewed  stains,  in  the  shape  of  human  figures,  on  the  walla 
of  dork  chambers,  which  now  and  Uien  an  exploring  traveller 
causes  to  be  unlocked  by  their  tottering  custoile,  looks  hastily 
round,  and  retreats  from  in  a  weary  satisfaction  at  his  occom- 
plislicd  duty. 

§  cxxxtx.  Many  of  the  pictures  on  the  ceilings  and  walls 
of  the  Dncnl  Palace,  by  Paul  Veronese  and  Tiulorct,  bavo 
Ihiou  more  or  loss  reduced,  by  neglect,  to  this  condition. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  altogether  without  reputation,  and 
their  state  bos  di-awn  the  attention  of  the  Venetian  authorities 
and  academicians.  It  constantly  liappons,  that  public  bodies 
who  will  not  pay  five  pounds  to  preserve  a  ]»icture,  will  ]«iy 
fifty  to  i-opaint  it:*  and  when  I  was  at  Venico  in  181(i,  Ihoro 

*Tlils  la  eiutly  uxgilufncJ.  Thoruiru,  orcoiirM,  In  avery  pUce  and  *l 
>11  period*,  bul  painters  nlio  eoDwIeiitiuuily  Wliuve  that  th«y  can  im- 
prOTB  everf  picture  tliuy  lauoli ;  and  Ihese  meii  are  goiioralljr.  In  thair 
presumplloii,  Ilie  tiioat  Iiilhioiitiul  over  Ilia  Innoceuce,  wliellivr  ot  moD- 
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were  two  remedial  operations  carrying  on,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  the  two  buildings  which  contain  the  pictures  of 
gi'eatest  value  in  the  city  (as  pieces  of  color,  of  greatest  value 
in  the  world),  curiously  illustrative  of  this  peculiaiity  in  hu- 
man nature.  Buckets  were  set  on  the  floor  of  the  Scuola 
di  San  Bocco,  in  every  shower,  to  catch  the  itiin  which  came 
through  the  pictures  of  Tintoret  on  the  ceiling ;  while  in  the 
Ducal  Palace,  those  of  Paul  Veronese  were  themselves  laid 
on  the  floor  to  be  repainted  ;  and  I  was  myself  present  at  the 
re-illumination  of  the  breast  of  a  white  horae,  with  a  brush,  at 
the  end  of  a  stick  five  feet  long,  luxuriously  dipped  in  a  com- 
mon house-pointer  8  vessel  of  point 

This  was,  of  course,  a  large  jiicturo.  Tlio  i)roco8fl  has 
already  boon  coniinuod  in  an  C(iiially  dostructivo,  though 
somewhat  more  dehcote  manner,  over  the  whole  of  the  hum- 
bler canvases  on  the  ceiUng  of  the  Solo  del  Gron  Consiglio  ; 
and  I  heard  it  threatened  when  I  wos  lost  in  Venice  (1851-2) 
to  the  "  Paradise  "  at  its  extremity,  which  is  yet  iu  tolerable 
condition, — the  largest  work  of  Tintoret,  and  the  most  won- 
derful piece  of  pure,  manly,  and  masterly  oil-painting  in  the 
world. 

§  cxu  I  leave  tliOBO  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Vtw- 
ropean  patrons  of  art.  Twenty  yoai's  hence  thoy  will  bo 
acknowledged  and  regretted ;  at  present,  I  om  well  owore, 
that  it  is  of  little  use  to  biing  them  forword,  except  only  to 
exphdn  the  present  impossibility  of  stoting  what  pictures  are^ 
and  what  loerey  in  the  interior  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  I  con 
only  soy,  that  in  the  winter  of  1851,  the  "  Paradise  "  of , Tin- 
toret was  still  comparatively  uninjured,  and  thot  the  Camera 
di  Ck)l]egio,  and  its  antechamber,  and  the  Solo  de'  Pregadi 
were  full  of  pictures  by  Veronese  and  Tintoret.,  that  mode 
their  walls  as  precious  as  so  many  kingdoms ;  so  precious 
indeed,  and  so  full  of  majesty,  that  sometimes  when  wolkiug 
at  evening  on  the  Lido,  whence  the  greot  chain  of  the  Alps, 
crested  with  silver  clouds,  might  be  seen  rising  above  the 

archs  or  mtmicipalities.  The  carpenter  and  slater  have  little  influence 
in  recommending  the  repairs  of  the  roof  ;  bnt  Ihe  bad  painter  has  great 
influence,  as  well  as  interest,  in  recommending  those  of  the  picture. 
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front  of  the  Ducnl  Palace,  I  used  to  feel  as  much  awe  in 
gazing  on  the  building  as  on  the  hills,  and  could  believe  that 
God  bad  done  a  greater  work  iu  breathing  into  the  narrow- 
iiGsa  of  ilu3t  the  mighty  epiiits  by  whom  its  haughty  walla 
had  been  i-aiaed,  and  its  burning  legends  written,  Uion  in 
lifting  the  roclcH  of  granite  higher  than  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  veiling  them  with  their  various  mantle  of  purple  flower 
and  shadowy  pino, 
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1.    THE  OOHDOLDEB's  OBT. 

Most  persons  are  now  well  acquainted  witb  the  general  as* 
pect  of  the  Venetian  gondola,  but  few  have  taken  the  pains  to 
understand  the  cries  of  warning  uttered  by  its  boatmen,  al- 
though those  cries  are  peculiarly  characteristic,  and  very  im- 
pressive to  a  stranger,  and  have  been  even  very  sweetly  intro- 
duced in  poetry  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.  It  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  the  traveller  in  Venice  to  know  the  general 
method  of  management  of  the  boat  to  which  he  owes  so  many 
happy  hours. 

A  gondola  is  in  general  rowed  only  by  one  man,  standing  at 
the  stem  ;  those  of  the  upper  classes  having  two  or  more 
boatmen,  for  greater  speed  and  magnificence.  In  order  to 
raise  the  oar  sufBdontly,  it  rests,  not  on  the  side  of  tlie  boat., 
but  on  a  piece  of  crooked  timber  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  ris- 
ing about  a  foot  from  the  boat's  side,  and  called  a  "  f6rcola." 
The  forcola  is  of  different  forms,  according  to  the  size  and 
uses  of  the  boat^  and  it  is  always  somewhat  comphcated  in  its 
parts  and  curvature,  allowing  the  oar  various  kinds  of  resta 
and  catches  on  both  its  sides,  but  perfectly  free  play  in  all 
cases ;  as  the  management  of  the  boat  depends  on  the  gondo- 
lier's being  able  in  an  instant  to  place  his  oar  in  any  position. 
The  forcola  is  set  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tlie  boat.,  some  six 
feet  from  the  stem :  the  gondolier  stands  on  a  little  flat  plat- 
form or  deck  behind  it;  and  throws  nearly  the  entire  weight 
of  his  body  upon  the  forward  stroke.  The  effect  of  this  stroke 
would  be  naturally  to  turn  the  boat's  head  round  to  the  left^ 
as  well  as  to  send  it  forward  ;  but  this  tendency  is  corrected 
by  keeping  the  blade  of  the  oar  under  the  vniter  on  the  return 
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Btroke,  and  nuaiiig  it  gradually,  na  n  full  spoon  is  raised  out 
of  nny  liquid,  ho  that  tbe  blade  etnei-gea  from  tbo  water  only 
nil  iiialAut  before  it  again  plunges.  A  douniuxird  ood  latei^nl 
]ii-cs»iiro  upon  Uie  forcola  is  tbua  obtained,  nbich  entirely 
couuteracta  tlie  tendency  given  by  the  forward  stroke ;  and 
Uie  effort,  after  a  little  practice,  becomes  hnrdly  oouscioua, 
tboiigh,  OS  it  adds  some  labor  to  tlie  bark  stroke,  rowing  a 
gondolu  ttt  Hpced  is  lioixl  and  broikllitciui  work,  though  it  n}>~ 
peal's  easy  and  graceful  to  the  looker-on. 

If  then  the  gondola  is  to  be  turned  to  the  left,  the  forward 
impulse  ie  given  without  the  return  stroke ;  if  it  is  to  be  turned 
to  the  right,  the  plunged  oar  is  brought  forcibly  up  to  tbe 
Borface  ;  ia  cither  cose  a  single  strong  stroke  being  enough  to 
turn  tbe  hght  and  flat-bottomed  boat  But  aa  it  has  no  keel, 
when  tbe  turn  ia  made  sharply,  as  out  of  one  counl  into  an- 
(itbor  very  iuutow  oiio,  tlie  iwpetua  of  the  boat  in  On  former 
iliiXHTUoii  givuH  it  itti  cuonuoiiH  loc-way,  and  it  diifta  kt^rully 
lip  it{{iiin><t  tho  wall  of  the  caual,  and  Uiat  ao  (unsibly,  Uiut  if 
it  bits  tume<l  at  siieed,  no  gondolier  can  arrest  tbe  motion 
merely  by  strength  or  rapidity  of  stroke  of  oar ;  but  it  m 
checked  by  a  strong  thrust  of  the  foot  againat  tbe  wall  itaalf, 
tho  bead  of  tlie  bout  being  of  course  turned  for  the  moment 
almost  completely  round  to  tbe  opposite  wall,  and  greater  ex- 
ertion made  to  give  it,  na  quickly  as  possible,  impulse  in  the 
now  direotiou. 

'i1ke  boat  boing  tlius  guided,  tlie  cry  "Premi "  Ja  the  onlcr 
from  one  gondolier  to  another  that  he  should  "press"  or 
thrust  forward  bis  oar,  without  the  back  stroke,  so  as  to  send 
llio  boat's  bead  round  to  the  left ;  and  the  cry  "  Stall "  ia  tho 
order  that  he  should  give  the  return  or  upward  stroke  which 
Boiiila  the  boat's  bead  round  to  tlie  riglU.  Hence,  if  two  gou- 
ilulici'H  uicet  under  any  circumstances  which  render  it  a  mat- 
Ur  of  ijucetion  on  which  side  tbey  should  {mus  each  other,  the 
gondolier  who  has  at  tbe  momcut  the  least  power  over  hia 
bout,  ci-iea  to  the  other,  "Fremi,"  if  he  wishes  the  boata  to 
jmas  with  tlieir  right-hand  sides  to  each  other,  and  "Stah,"  if 
with  their  left.  Now,  in  turning  a  corner,  there  ia  of  coume 
risk  of  colliaiou  between  boats  coming  fi-om  opposite  sides. 
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and  warning  is  always  dearly  and  loudly  given  on  approach- 
ing an  angle  of  the  canala  It  is  of  course  presumed  that  the 
boat  which  gives  the  warning  will  be  nearer  the  turn  than  the 
one  which  receives  and  answers  it;  and  therefore  will  not 
have  so  much  time  to  check  itself  or  alter  its  course.  Hence 
tiie  advantage  of  the  turn,  that  is,  the  outside,  which  allows 
the  fullest  swing  and  greatest  room  for  lee-way,  is  always 
yielded  to  the  boat  which  gives  warning.  Therefore,  if  the 
warning  boat  is  going  to  turn  to  the  right,  as  it  is  to  have  the 
outside  position,  it  will  keep  its  own  right-hand  side  to  the 
boat  which  it  meets,  and  the  cry  of  warning  is  therefore 
"Premi,"  twice  given  ;  first  as  soon  as  it  can  be  heard  round 
tlie  angle,  prolonged  and  loud,  with  the  accent  on  the  e,  and 
another  strongly  accented  e  added,  a  kind  of  question,  ''  Pr6- 
mi-6,"  followed  at  the  instant  of  turning,  with  "Ah  PremI,'' 
with  the  accent  sharp  on  the  final  i.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  warning  boat  is  going  to  turn  to  the  left,  it  will  pass  with 
its  left-hand  side  to  the  one  it  meets ;  and  the  warning  cry  is, 
"  SUUi-<J,  Ah  S(aH."  Honco  the  confused  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  traveller  that  Stali  means  "  to  the  left,"  and  "  Premi  "  to 
the  right ;  while  they  mean,  in  reality,  the  direct  reverse ;  the 
Btiili,  for  inHlnnno,  boing  the  order  to  the  uuhoou  gondolier 
who  may  bo  behind  tlio  comer,  coming  from  the  loft-hand 
side,  that  he  should  hold  as  much  as  possible  io  his  own  right ; 
this  being  the  only  safe  order  for  him,  whether  he  is  going  to 
turn  the  comer  himself,  or  to  go  straight  on ;  for  as  the  warn- 
ing gondola  will  always  swing  right  across  the  canal  in  turn- 
ing, a  collision  with  it  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  keeping  well'^ 
within  it,  and  close  up  to  the  comer  which  it  tump. 

There  are  several  other  cries  necessary  in  the  management 
of  the  gondola,  but  less  frequently,  so  that  the  reader  will 
hardly  care  for  their  interpretation  ;  except  only  the  "  sciar," 
which  is  the  order  to  the  opposite  gondolier  to  stop  the  boat 
as  suddenly  as  possible  by  slipping  his  oar  in  front  of  the  for- 
cola.  The  cry  is  never  heai*d  except  when  the  boatmen  have 
got  into  some  unexpected  position,  involving  a  risk  of  col- 
lision ;  but  the  action  is  seen  constantly,  when  the  gondola  is 
rowed  by  two  or  more  men  (for  if  performed  by  the  single 
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.  gondolier  it  only  swings  the  boat's  bead  sharp  round  to  the 
right),  in  bringing  up  at  a  landing-place,  espeoiallj  when 
fliere  is  any  intent  of  display,  the  boat  being  first  urged  to  its 
full  speed  and  then  stopped  with  as  much  foam  about  the  oar- 
blades  as  possible,  the  effect  being  much  like  that  of  stopping 
a  horse  at  speed  by  pulling  him  on  his  haunches. 

2.    OUB  LADY   OF   SALVATION. 

"Santa  Maria  della  Salute,"  Our  Lady  of  Health,  or  of 
Safety,  would  be  a  more  literal  translation,  yet  not  perhaps 
fully  expressing  the  force  of  the  Italian  word  in  this  case. 
The  church  was  built  between  1630  and  1680,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  cessation  of  the  plague ; — of  course  to  the  Virgin, 
to  whom  the  modem  Italian  has  recourse  in  all  his  principal 
distresses,  and  who  receives  his  gratitude  for  all  principal  de- 
livorunces. 

The  hasty  traveller  is  usually  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration 
of  this  building  ;  but  there  is  a  notable  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  it,  which  is  not  often  read.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
broad  canal  of  the  Giudecca  is  a  small '  church,  celebrated 
among  Renaissance  architects  as  of  Palladian  design,  but 
which  would  hardly  attract  the  notice  of  the  genei'ol  observer, 
imloss  on  account  of  tlie  picturos  by  John  Bellini  which  it  com- 
tuiuB,  in  order  to  see  which  the  traveller  may  ^)erhap8  i*omeni- 
ber  having  been  taken  across  the  Giudecca  to  the  Church  of 
the  "  Redentore."  But  he  ought  carefully  to  compare  these 
^wo  buildings  with  eacli  other,  the  one  built  "  to  the  Virgin," 
the  other  ''  to  the  Redeemer  "  (also  a  votive  offering  after  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  of  1576) ;  the  one,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous church  in  Venice,  its  dome,  the  principal  one  by  which 
she  is  first  discerned,  rising  out  of  the  distant  sea :  the  other, 
small  and  contemptible,  on  a  suburban  island,  and  only  be- 
coming an  object  of  interest  because  it  contains  three  small 
liictures  !  For  in  the  relative  magnitude  and  conspicuous- 
ness  of  these  two  buildings,  we  have  an  accurate  index  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  ideas  of  the  Madonna  and  of  Christ, 
in  the  modern  Italian  mind. 
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Some  fnrtlier  account  of  this  church  is  given  in  ihe  final 
Index  to  the  Venetian  buildings  at  the  dose  of  the  third 
Volume. 

3.   TIDES  OF  VXNIOB,  AND  MBA8UBES  AT  TOBGELLO. 

The  lowest  and  highest  tides  take  place  in  Venice  at  differ- 
ent periods,  the  lowest  during  the  winter,  the  highest  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  During  the  period  of  the  highest  tides, 
the  city  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially  if,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  the  water  rises  high  enough  partially  to 
flood  St  Mark's  Place.  Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  or  fan- 
tastic than  the  scene,  when  the  Oampanilo  and  the  Gk)ldou 
Ohurch  are  reflected  in  the  calm  water,  and  the  lighter  gon- 
dolas floating  under  the  very  porches  of  the  fasade.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  winter  residence  in  Venice  is  rendered  peculiarly 
disagreeable  by  the  low  tides,  which  sometimes  leave  the 
smaller  canals  entirely  dry,  and  large  banks  of  mud  beneath 
the  houses,  along  the  borders  of  even  ihe  Qrond  CanaL  The 
difference  between  the  levels  of  the  highest  and  lowest  tides  I 
saw  in  Venice  was  6  ft.  3  in.  The  average  fall  rise  is  from 
two  to  throe  foot. 


The  measures  of  Torcello  were  intended  for  Appendix  4  ; 
but  having  by  a  misprint  referred  the  reader  to  Appendix  3, 1 
give  them  here.  The  entire  breadth  of  the  church  within  the 
walls  is  70  feet ;  of  which  the  square  bases  of  the  pillars,  3  feet 
on  each  side,  occupy  6  feet ;  and  the  nave,  from  base  to  base, 
measures  31  ft  1  in.  ;  tlie  aisles  from  base  to  wall,  16  feet  odd 
inches,  not  accurately  ascertainable  on  account  of  the  modom 
wainscot  fittings.  The  intervals  between  the  bases  of  the  pil- 
lars are  8  feet  each,  increasing  toward  the  altar  to  8  ft  3  in.,  in 
order  to  allow  for  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  diameter 
of  the  bases  from  3  ft  to  2  ft  11  in.  or  2  ft  10.  in.  This 
subtle  diminution  of  the  bases  is  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye 
from  feeling  the  gi*eater  narrowness  of  the  shafts  in  that  part 
of  the  nave,  their  average  circumference  being  6  ft  10  in.  ; 
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and  one,  the  second  on  the  north  side,  reaching  7  feet,  while 
thofla  Rt  the  upper  end  of  tlie  nave  vary  from  6  ft.  8  in.  to  6  ft 
4  in.  It  is  probable  thnt  this  diminution  iu  the  more  distant 
pillurB  adds  slightly  to  tlie  perspective  effect  of  Ivngth  in  the 
L>ody  of  the  church,  os  it  is  seen  from  the  great  entrance  :  hut 
whether  this  was  the  intention  or  not,  the  delicate  adaptation  of 
this  diminished  base  to  tlie  diminisfied  shaft  is  a  piece  of  fos- 
Udiousnc-SB  iu  proportion  whicli  I  rejoice  iu  having  detected  ; 
and  this  tlie  more,  because  the  rude  contours  of  the  bases  them- 
selves would  little  induce  the  spectator  to  anticipate  any  such 
reliuement. 

4.    DATE    OF    THK    DDOUO    OF    TOBOEU^. 

The  first  flight  to  the  lagoons  for  shelter  wns  caused  by  the 
invasion  of  Attila  iu  the  fifth  century,  so  that  in  emlenvoring 
tfl  throw  boclc  tho  thought  of  the  ruitilui- to  thu  fotnier  suliludo 
of  tljo  isliiijils,  I  Hpoku  of  thuiii  iih  Uiuy  must  hiive  ajiixmitxl 
"1300  years  ngo."  Altiimm,  however,  wiia  not  finally  ilo- 
stroyeil  till  tlie  I>ombanl  invasion  in  641,  when  the  episcopal 
seal  wait  ruinoved  Lo  Toi-oello,  aud  tho  inhabitants  uf  the  iiuiiii- 
land  city,  giving  up  alt  hope  of  I'etuniiiig  to  tlieir  funuer 
homes,  built  their  Duomo  there.  It  is  u  disputed  jKiint  among 
Venetian  antiquarians,  whether  the  present  church  be  that 
which  was  biiilt  iu  tho  soveiitli  century,  [nirtially  restoroil  in 
1(M)H,  or  whether  tho  woiils  of  Hagornino,  "ecclcsiain  jam 
vostustale  consumptam  rucreare,"  justify  tliem  in  assuming 
an  entire  rebuilding  of  the  fabiic.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Marchese  Selvatico,  in  believing  the  present  church  to  bo  the 
corher  building,  variously  strengthened,  I'efitteil,  and  modified 
by  subsequent  care  ;  but,  in  all  its  main  features,  preserving 
its  original  asi)oct,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  caj»  of  the  pulpit 
and  cliuncol  screen,  whicli,  if  the  Chevidier  Bnnscn's  conclu- 
sions respecting  early  pidpita  in  the  Iloman  basilicas  be  cor- 
rect {see  the  next  article  of  this  Appendix),  may  jKiasihly  have 
been  placed  in  their  present  position  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  workmanship  of  tlie 
latter,  noticed  in  g§  \.  and  ki.,  would  in  that  cuso  have  heoii 
the  result  of  innovation,  rather  than  of  hast«.     The  queetiuu. 
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however,  whether  they  are  of  the  seventh  or  eleventh  century, 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  our  conclusions,  drawn  from  the 
design  of  these  portions  of  the  church,  respecting  pulpits  in 
generaL 

6.  MODEBN  PtJLPrrs. 

There  is  no  character  of  an  ordinary  modern  English  church 
which  appears  to  me  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  peculiar 
pompousness  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpits,  contrasted,  as  it 
generally  is,  with  great  meagreness  and  absence  of  color  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  church  ;  a  pompousness,  besides,  al- 
together without  grace  or  meaning,  and  dependent  merely  on 
certain  applications  of  upholstei'y  ;  which,  bUriously  enough, 
are  always  in  worse  taste  than  even  those  of  our  drawing- 
rooms.  Nor  do  I  understand  how  our  congregations  can  en- 
dure the  aspect  of  the  wooden  sounding-board  attached  only 
by  one  point  of  its  circumference  to  an  upright  pillar  behind 
the  preacher ;  and  looking  as  if  the  weight  of  its  enormous 
leverage  must  infallibly,  before  the  seimon  is  concluded,  tear 
it  from  its  support,  and  bring  it  down  upon  the  preacher's 
lioad.  These  orrora  in  taste  and  fooling  will  howovor,  I  bolinvo, 
be  gi*adually  amended  as  more  Uoiliio  cliurches  arc  built ;  but 
the  question  of  the  position  of  tho  pulxrit  prosonts  a  more  dis- 
putable ground  of  discussion.  I  can  perfectly  sympatliise  with 
the  feeling  of  those  who  wish  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
church  to  foim  a  kind  of  holy  place  for  the  communion  table  ; 
nor  have  I  often  received  a  more  painful  impression  than  on 
seeing  the  preacher  at  the  Scotch  church  in  George  Street, 
Fortman  Square,  taking  possession  of  a  perfect  apse  ;  and 
occupying  therein,  during  the  course  of  the  service,  very 
nearly  the  same  position  which  the  figure  of  Christ  does  in 
that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  But  I  nevertheless  beUeve  that 
the  Scotch  congregation  are  perfectly  right,  and  have  restored 
the  real  arrangement  of  the  primitive  churches.  The  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  informed  me  very  lately,  that,  in  all  the  early 
basilicas  he  has  examined,  the  lateral  pulpits  are  of  more  re- 
cent date  than  the  rest  of  the  building ;  that  he  knows  of 
none  placed  in  the  position  which  they  now  occupy,  both  in 
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the  basilicas  and  QoUiio  cathedrals,  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  always 
preaohed  or  oxliorted,  in  tlie  primitive  times,  from  his  thruua 
ill  the  centre  of  the  apse,  the  altar  being  always  set  at  the 
centre  of  the  church,  iu  the  crossing  of  the  transepts.  Hid 
Excellency  found  by  experiment  in  Souta  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
largeet  of  the  Itoman  basilicas,  that  the  voice  could  be  heanl 
mora  plniidy  fi'om  the  centre  of  the  upBo  than  fi'om  any  other 
spot  iu  the  whole  church  ;  and,  if  Uiia  be  su,  it  will  be  another 
very  impoi'tant  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  Romauesqne 
(or  Norman)  architecture  in  our  churches,  rather  than  of  the 
Oothic.  The  reader  will  find  some  farther  notice  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  concluding  chapt«r  of  the  third  volume. 

Before  leaving  this  Bubject,  however,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  one  word  to  those  membere  of  Uie  Scotch  Church  who  an 
sevei-e  in  their  I'equiiemeut  of  the  nominal  or  apparent  extein- 
IHinuitiiin  nf  nil  luhli'inisoti  dulivei-tMl  fi-nui  tlio  pulpit.  ^V)lell)er 
they  do  ri^Lt  iu  giving  those  among  their  miuisUtrH  whorafmuj 
preach  extempore,  the  additional  oud  useless  labor  of  oowniit- 
ting  their  Boriiions  to  memory,  may  be  a  disputed  quoatiou  ; 
but  it  can  hai'dly  be  so,  that  the  now  not  unfreqnent  habit  of 
making  a  desk  of  the  Bible,  and  reading  the  sermon  stealthily, 
by  slipping  the  sheets  of  it  between  the  sacred  leavet;,  bo  tliat 
the  preacher  consultii  hiu  own  notes  tin  pretence  of  cousulthig 
the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  unseemly  consc(iueuv«  of  their  over- 
strictnetifi. 


6.  Arax  ov  uuBANO. 
Tlie  following  passage  succeeded  in  the  original  text  to  §  iv. 
of  Chap.  III.     Finding  it  not  likely  to  interest  the  geuer&l 
leader,  I  have  placed  it  here,  us  it  contoina  matter  of  Bome  in- 
tercut to  lu'chitects. 

"  On  this  plinth,  thus  carefully  studied  in  relations  of  mag- 
nitude, the  shafts  are  set  at  the  angles,  as  close  to  each  other  as 
possible,  as  seen  iu  the  ground-plan.  Tliese  shafts  are  foumied 
on  pure  Itoman  tradition  ;  their  bases  have  no  spurs,  and  tlie 
uliaft  itself  is  tax>ered  iu  a  bold  curve,  according  to  the  classical 
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model  But,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  bases  to  each  other,  we 
have  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Gothic 
principle  of  aggregation  of  shafts.  They  have  a  singulaily 
archaic  and  simple  profile,  composed  of  a  single  cavetto  and 
roll,  which  are  circular,  on  a  square  plinth.  Now  when  these 
bases  ai*e  bi'ought  close  to  each  other  at  the  angles  of  the  apse, 
their  natural  position  would  be  as  in  fig.  3,  Plate  L,  leaving  nu 
awkwai'd  fissure  between  the  two  square  pliuth&  This  ofTeud- 
ed  the  architect's  eye  ;  so  he  cut  part  of  each  of  the  bases 
away,  and  fitted  them  close  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  5,  Plate  L, 
which  is  their  actual  position.  As  before  this  piece  of  it>ugh 
harmonization  the  circular  mouldings  reached  the  sides  of  the 
squares,  they  were  necessaiily  cut  partly  away  in  the  course  of 
the  adjustment,  and  run  into  each  other  as  in  the  figure,  so  us 
to  give  us  one  of  the  first  Venetian  instances  of  the  continuous 
Gothic  base. 

"  The  shafts  measure  on  the  average  2  ft  8j  in.  in  circum- 
ference, at  the  l)a8e,  tapering  so  much  that  under  the  lowest 
fillet  of  their  necks  they  measure  only  2  feet  round,  though 
their  height  is  only  6  ft.  G  in.,  losing  thus  eight  inches  of  girth 
in  five  feet  and  a  half  of  height  They  are  delicat.ely  curved 
all  the  way  up  ;  and  are  2^  in.  apart  from  each  other  whom 
Uioy  are  nearest,  and  about  6  in.  at  the  nocks  of  their  capitals.** 


7.    EABLY    VENETIAN   DRESS. 

Sansovino*s  account  of  the  changes  in  the  dress  of  the  Vene- 
tians is  bri^t  masterly,  and  full  of  interest ;  one  or  two  pas- 
sages ai*e  deserving  of  cai*eful  notice,  especially  the  introduc- 
tory sentence.  "For  the  Venetians  fi'om  their  first  origin, 
.having  made  it  their  aim  to  be  peaceful  and  religious,  and  to 
keep  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  that  equality  might  in- 
duce stability  and  concord  (as  disparity  produces  confusion 
and  ruin),  made  their  dress  a  matter  of  conscience,  .  .  .  ; 
and  our  ancestors,  observant  lovers  of  religion,  upon  which  all 
their  acts  were  founded,  and  desiring  that  their  young  men 
should  direct  themselves  to  viiiue,  the  true  soul  of  all  human 
action,  and  above  all  to  jjeace,  invented  a  di*ess  confoiinable  to 
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their  gravity,  snch,  that  Ln  clothing  tbemselvM  with  it,  Omj 
might  clothe  themselves  also  with  modesty  ftod  honor.  Atul 
bec&uae  their  iaia<)  wma  beot  upon  giving  do  offence  to  Kxy 
one,  and  living  quietij  &■  for  aa  might  be  pannitted  thetn,  it 
•eemed  good  to  Ihetn  to  ahow  to  over;  oue.  evcu  bj  external 
aigna,  this  their  endeavor,  by  weanng  a  long  dress,  which  waa 
ill  tio  wise  convenient  /or  peraooa  of  a  quick  tempenimvnt,  or 
of  (tagor  luul  tici-co  »[)int&" 

lloapectiiig  the  color  of  the  women 'd  dreaa,  it  ia  uotlceahlo 
tiiut  blue  is  called  "  Venetian  color"  by  Cowiodonia,  traiulated 
"  turchiuo  "  by  FiUaai,  voL  v.  chap^  iv.  It  wiu  a  vsry  p«]a 
blue,  u  the  place  in  which  the  word  occun  is  the  deaeripUou 
by  Cassiodorua  of  the  darkness  which  cmne  over  the  aun's  diak 
at  the  time  of  the  Beliaariau  ware  tmd  desolation  of  tlie  Oothie 
kingdom. 

8.  iNnniiiprKiKa  at  muhxhii. 

nara  are  two  other  inscriptiona  on  the  border  of  the  eoo- 
dha  ;  bat  those.  Iieing  written  on  the  soffit  of  tlie  fooe  arcli, 
wliich,  aa  before  notioed,  is  supportoi]  by  the  laut  two  abaftn 
of  the  chancel,  could  not  be  read  by  the  congregation,  and  only 
with  difficulty  by  those  immediately  underneath  tliein.  One 
of  them  ia  in  black,  the  other  in  red  letters.    The  first : 

"  MiiUt  c^aoA  lunuil,  ijuod  wllM  orimiiis  lauJit 
Kt  quod  Bumiiail,  vullui  vMltiti.  rvtulut,** 


"Dlsolpoli  tMle*,  prophaU  e«rU  vidsDtoa 
*  Bl  oarnunl  purnm,  tibl  C(«dnlit  eta  (ataniia." 

I  have  found  no  uoUco  of  any  of  thoae  inacriptions  in  any  Ital- 
i;ui  account  of  the  church  of  Munino,  and  have  seldom  seen 
even  Monkish  Latin  less  intelligible.  There  is  no  mistake  in 
tbe  letters,  which  ore  all  large  and  clear ;  but  wrong  letters 
inny  titive  been  introduced  by  ignorant  reatorers,  as  haa  often 
hiippeucd  tu  SL  Mark 'a. 
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9.    8UATTS   OF   ST.    MAIIK. 

Tlie  principal  pillars  which  carry  the  nave  and  transepts, 
fourteen  in  number,  ore  of  white  alabaster  veined  with  grey 
and  amber  ;  each  of  a  single  block,  15  ft.  high,  and  G  ft.  2  in. 
round  at  the  base.  I  in  vain  endeavored  \jo  ascertain  their 
pmbablo  vahio.  Every  sculptor  whom  I  questioned  on  this 
subject  told  me  there  were  no  such  pieces  of  alabaster  in  the 
market,  and  that  they  were  to  be  considered  as  \vithout  price. 

On  the  f a9ade  of  the  church  alone  are  two  great  ranges  of 
shafts,  seventy-two  in  the  lower  range,  and  seventy -nine  in  the 
upper ;  aU  of  porphyry,  alabaster,  and  verd-antique  or  fine 
marble ;  the  lower  about  9  ft.,  the  upper  about  7  ft  high,  and 
of  various  circumferences,  from  4  fi  G  in.  to  2  fL  roimd. 

There  are  now  so  many  published  engravings,  and,  far  better 
than  engravings,  calotypes,  of  this  fa9ade,  that  I  may  point 
out  one  or  two  circumstances  for  the  reader*s  consideration 
without  giving  any  plate  of  it  here.  And  first,  we  ought  to 
note  the  relations  of  the  shafto  and  wall,  the  latter  being  Arat 
sheeted  with  alabaster,  and  then  the  pillai*s  set  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  it,  forming  such  a  gi*ove  of  golden  marble  that 
the  porches  oi)on  before  us  oh  we  enl^r  the  chur<*.h  like  gliuloH 
in  a  deep  forest  The  reader  may  iwrluips  at  fii'st  qucHliou 
the  propriety  of  placing  the  wall  so  close  behind  the  shafU 
that  the  latter  have  nearly  as  little  work  to  do  as  the  statues 
in  a  Gothic  porch  ;  but  the  philosophy  of  this  arrangement  is 
briefly  deducible  from  the  principles  stated  in  the  text.  Tlio 
builder  had  at  his  disposal  shafts  of  a  certain  size  only,  not  fit 
to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  fabric  above.  He  therefore 
turns  just  as  much  of  the  ^vall  veil  into  shaft  as  he  has  strength 
of  marble  at  his  disposal,  and  leaves  the  i*est  in  its  massive 
fonn.  And  that  there  may  be  no  dishonesty  in  this,  nor  any 
appearance  in  the  shafts  of  doing  more  work  than  is  really 
allotted  to  them,  many  are  left  visibly  with  half  their  capitals 
projecting  beyond  the  archivolts  they  sustain,  showing  that  the 
wall  is  very  slightly  dependent  on  their  co-opemtion,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  little  more  than  mere  bonds  or  connecting 
rods  between  the  foundation  and  cornices.     If  any  architect 
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ventures  to  blnme  audi  nn  omiDgemflDt,  let  him  look  at  our 
miicli  vaunteil  early  English  picra  io  SoliBLury  Cathedral  ov 
AVestiniiiatet'  Abbey,  wheie  the  Bnmll  eat«llitic  sbalts ai'c  i»ti-o- 
iliicoil  in  Uio  sumo  gi-atuitoiis  innuitor,  but  with  fur  lees  uxciisti 
orrensou:  for  tlioso  miioll  shafts  luive  uothingbut  UieirileliiTiu'y 
uiid  purely  theoreticul  couuetstiou  witli  tlie  urcluvutt  laoiiJd- 
iiiga  to  rccomniciid  tljem  ;  but  the  St.  Mark's  shafts  have  ud  in- 
U'iimic  bounty  uiid  value  of  the  highest  onler,  and  the  object 
of  tho  whole  sysloiii  of  lu-chiteetui-e,  na  above  stated,  m iii  giCiit 
port  to  set  forth  tho  beauty  oiid  value  of  tho  shaft  itself. 
Now,  not  only  is  tliis  accomplished  by  withdrawing  it  occa- 
eionolly  from  aervilo  work,  but  the  position  here  given  to  it, 
within  tbi-ee  or  four  iuches  of  a  wall  from  which  it  neverthfr- 
less  stands  perfeudy  clear  all  the  way  up,  is  exactly  that  which 
must  best  dlxplay  itit  eolor  and  quality.  When  tJiere  is  much 
vacant  Kpiuo  loft  buliind  iv  pillar,  tho  shado  ikgainst  whi<^h  it  in 
I'l'liiivuil  lit  4Hiiji|>juikUvi0y  iiiihilhiiUi,  llm  nyi)  luiMtcm  by  INu 
tthJifl,  and  iHiiuiti-iLtnH  iuUi  Lhu  vamiiity.  IhiL  when  u  bruml 
surface  of  wall  is  brought  neai-  tho  shaft,  iUt  own  shadow  ia. 
in  almost  every  ofTect  of  suushino,  so  sluiip  and  dark  as  to 
throw  out  its  colors  with  the  highest  jtoesible  brilliancy  ;  if 
there  be  no  sunahiuo,  the  wall  veil  is  subdued  and  varied  by 
the  moat  subtle  gradations  of  delicate  half  atiadow,  luu'dty  less 
advautiigeouB  to  the  shaft  which  it  relieves.  And,  os  for  as 
regards  pure  elVeut  in  open  air  (nil  nrliiice  of  excessive  dark- 
ness or  mystery  being  excluded),  I  do  nut  know  anything 
whatsoever  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  European  arcliitecture 
I  have  seen,  which  con  for  n  moment  be  compared  with  the 
quaint  shade  and  delicate  color,  bke  that  of  Rembimidt  and 
Paul  Veronese  united,  which  the  sun  brings  out,  as  his  rays 
move  from  ix>rGli  to  porch  along  the  St  Klark's  facade. 

And,  lui  if  to  prove  that  this  was  indeed  the  builder's  inten- 
tion, and  tlmt  he  did  not  leave  his  sliafts  idle  merely  bocanso 
he  did  not  know  how  to  set  them  to  work  safely,  tliere  are 
two  pieces  of  masonry  at  tlie  extremities  of  the  facade,  which 
are  just  as  reniarkablo  for  their  frank  trust  in  the  bearing 
power  of  the  shaft  u  us  the  reat  ore  for  their  wont  of  contidenco 
iu  theui.     lint,  before  we  come  to  these,  we  muut  say  a  word 
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or  two  respecting  the  second  point  named  above,  the  superior 
position  of  the  shafts. 

It  was  assuredly  not  in  the  builder's  power,  even  had  he  been 
so  inclined,  to  obtain  shafts  high  enough  to  sustain  the  whole 
external  gallery,  as  it  is  sustained  in  the  nave,  on  one  arcade. 
He  had,  as  above  noticed,  a  supply  of  shafts  of  every  sort  and 
size,  from  which  he  chose  the  largest  for  liis  nave  sliafts  ;  the 
smallest  wore  set  aside  for  windows,  jambs,  balustrades,  sup- 
ports of  pulpits,  niches,  and  such  other  services,  every  con- 
ceivable size  occuning  in  different  portions  of  the  building ; 
and  the  middle-sized  shafts  were  sorted  into  two  classes,  of 
which  on  the  average  one  was  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  other,  and  out  of  these  the  two  stories  of  the  fa9aGle  and 
sides  of  the  church  are  composed,  the  smaller  shafts  of  course 
uppermost^  and  more  numerous  than  the  lower,  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  superimposition  adopted  by  all  the 
Bomanesque  builders,  and  observed  also  in  a  kind  of  archi- 
tecture quite  as  beautiful  as  any  we  are  likely  to  invent^  that 
of  forest  trees. 

NoUiing  is  more  singular  than  the  way  in  which  tiiis  kind 
of  RuporiiniK)Rltion  (the  only  right  one  in  the  casn  of  HliaftA) 
will  rIiocIc  a  pvofoHsod  Hr(*.liil.oct^  lie  lias  Imen  a(uumtomo<l  (o 
see,  in  the  llenaissance  designs,  shaft  put  on  the  top  of  sliuft, 
three  or  four  times  over,  and  he  thinks  this  quite  right ;  but 
the  moment  he  is  shown  a  properly  subdivided  superimposi- 
tion, in  which  the  upper  shafts  diminish  in  size  and  multiply 
in  number,  so  that  the  lower  pillars  would  balance  them  safely 
even  without  cement,  he  exclaims  that  it  is  "  against  law/' 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  tree  in  his  Hfe. 

Not  that  the  idea  of  the  Byzantine  superimposition  was 
token  from  trees,  any  more  than  that  of  Qothio  arche&  Both 
ai*e  simple  compliances  with  laws  of  nature,  and,  therefore, 
approximations  to  the  forms  of  nature. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  essential  difference  between 
tree  sti-uctiu'e  and  the  shaft  structure  in  question ;  namely, 
that  the  marble  branches,  having  no  vital  connection  with  the 
stem,  must  be  provided  with  a  firm  tablet  or  second  founda- 
tion whereon  to  staiid«  This  intermediate  plinth  or  tablet 
Vol-  II.— 25 
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nina  along  the  wbole  fumade  at  one  level,  is  about  eighteen 
iDcbeB  thick,  and  left  with  little  decoration  oa  being  meant 
foi-  hiu-il  service.  The  anioll  porticos,  alreoily  sjjoken  of  ns 
tlie  most  graceful  piecea  of  coinpoBitiou  with  which  1  am  iic- 
quftiuteil,  aie  eiiatahied  on  detached  clustei-s  of  foar  or  Uvo 
columnB,  foi'ming  the  cDntinuation  of  those  of  the  iip[iei'  su- 
Yivn.  luid  oiuih  of  tlioBO  (^liuteie  ia  balmiood  on  oiiu  gnnid  ilo- 
iiiuhed  shiift ;  as  much  trust  being  thus  plncetl  in  tliu  pillm-H 
liot'o,  mt  is  with<hiiwn  fi-uni  them  olsewhoic  The  nuiUicin 
portico  has  only  one  detached  pillar  at  itd  outer  angle,  which 
sustoiuB  three  shafts  ond  a  square  ]>ilnster  ;  of  these  shafts 
the  one  at  tlie  outer  angle  of  the  group  is  the  thickest  (so  as 
to  balance  the  pilnster  on  the  inner  a:igle),  measuring  3  ft  3 
in.  round,  while  the  othera  measure  only  2  ft.  10  in.  and  '1  ft. 
11  in.  ;  and  in  order  to  make  this  increase  of  diameter,  and 
tlis  importjinco  of  the  shaft,  more  inaiiifcst  lo  the  eye,  the  old 
huildum  miule  lliu  Hhafl  KhiirtiT  nn  woll  at  thicker,  iiierviMiiit; 
thu  iluplli  lioUi  of  iltj  (Wpihd  and  tbu  base,  with  what  is  lu  thu 
thoughtless  spectator  ridiculous  incongruity,  and  to  the  ob- 
servant one  a  most  beautiful  expi-esaion  of  constructive  genius. 
Nor  is  tliis  olL  Observe  :  the  whole  strengtli  of  this  anglo 
depends  on  accuracy  of  paiie,  not  on  breadth  or  strength  of 
foundation.  It  is  a  IxUanceJ,  not  a  prop{>ed  structure  :  it  the 
balance  fails,  it  innst  fall  iimlantly  ;  if  Iho  balance  is  nuiin- 
biiiiod,  no  matter  how  the  lower  shaft  is  fiwlonoil  iiilu  tho 
gi-unud,  all  will  bo  safe.  And  to  mark  tliis  more  dofinitely. 
the  great  lower  shaft  haa  a  different  haisefruin  all  the  othera  of 
the  fagade,  temaikably  high  in  pi-ojxirtioH  to  the  shaft,  on  ft 
circular  instead  of  a  square  plinth,  and  without  s^urs,  whilo 
all  the  other  bases  have  spurs  without  exception.  Qlanco 
back  at  what  is  said  of  the  spurs  at  p.  80  o(  tho  flret  \'olumo. 
Olid  reflect  that  all  czpressiou  of  grasp  in  the  foot  of  the  pillar 
is  here  useless,  and  to  bo  replaced  by  one  of  balance  merely, 
and  you  will  feel  what  the  old  builder  wanted  to  say  to  ns, 
and  how  much  he  desired  lis  to  follow  him  with  our  under- 
standing as  he  laid  stone  above  stone. 

And  this  pnrpose  of  his  ia  hinted  to  us  once  more,  even 
by  the  position  of  thiii  base  in  the  gi'oond  plan  of  the  foun- 
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daiion  of  the  portico ;  for,  though  itself  circular,  it  Bustains 
a  hexagonal  plinth  s^  obliquely  to  the  walla  of  the  church, 
ns  if  expressly  to  mark  to  us  that  it  did  not  matter  how 
the  base  was  set,  so  only  that  the  weights  were  justly  dis* 
posed  above  ii 


10.    PBOPSR  BBMSB  OF  THB  WOBD  IDOLATBT. 

I  do  not  intend,  in  thus  applying  the  word  **  Idolatry  "  to 
certain  ceremonies  of  Romanist  worship,  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  the  ordinary  Protestant  manner  of  regai*ding  those 
ceremonies  ns  distinctively  idolatrous,  and  as  separating  the 
Bomanist  from  the  Protestant  Church  by  a  gulf  across  which 
we  must  not  look  to  our  fellow-Christians  but  with  utter  repro- 
bation and  disdain.   The  Church  of  Home  does  indeed  distinct- 

m 

ively  violate^the  second  commandment;  but  the  true  force 
and  weight  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  are  in  the  violation  of  the 
first,  of  which  we  are  all  of  us  guilty,  in  probably  a  very  equal 
degree,  considered  only  as  members  of  this  or  that  commun- 
ion, and  not  as  Christians  or  unbelievers.  Idolatry  is,  both 
literally  and  vorily,  not  the  more  bowing  down  before  sculpt- 
ures, but  the  serving  or  becoming  the  slave  of  any  images  or 
imaginations  which  stand  between  us  and  Gx)d,  and  it  is  other- 
wise expressed  in  Scripture  as  "walking  after  the  Imaginor 
Hon  **  of  our  own  hearts.  And  observe  also  that  while,  at 
least  on  one  occasion,  we  find  in  the  Bible  an  indulgence 
granted  to  the  mere  external  and  literal  violation  of  the  second 
commandment^  "  When  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Bimmon, 
the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  Uiing,"  we  find  no  indul- 
goix^o  in  any  inslanco,  or  in  the  slighlost  degt*oo,  granted  to 
"  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry  **  (CoL  iii.  5  ;  no  casual  asso- 
ciation of  terms,  observe,  but  again  energetically  repeated  in 
Ephesians,  v.  6,  "No  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath 
any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ") ;  nor  any  to  that 
denial  of  God,  idolatry  in  one  of  its  most  subtle  forms,  fol- 
lowing so  often  on  the  possession  of  that  wealth  against  which 
Agur  prayed  so  earnestly,  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
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riches,  lest  I  be  lull  and  deuy  thee,  ami  ga.y,  '  Who  ia  the 
Loixl?"* 

And  ID  tbia  sense,  which  of  ua  is  not  an  idolater?  Which 
of  us  has  the  right,  in  the  fulness  of  that  better  knowledge,  in 
spite  of  which  he  nevertheless  is  not  yet  separated  from  the 
service  of  this  world,  to  speak  scorufully  of  any  of  hia  brethren, 
bccntiBO,  ill  a  guiltless  iguonuice,  they  have  been  nccustonietl 
to  bow  their  kuees  befoi'e  a  statue  ?  Whi«h  of  us  iihall  say 
that  there  may  not  bo  a  spiritual  worship  in  their  n])pfu%ut 
idolulny,  or  that  there  is  not  a  spiritual  idolatry  iu  our  own 
apparent  worship  ? 

For  indeed  it  is  utterly  inipoesible  for  one  man  to  judge  of 
the  feeliug  with  which  another  bows  down  before  iin  image. 
From  that  pure  revei-ence  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Brown  wi-oto, 
"  I  can  dispenno  willi  my  hat  at  the  sight  of  a  cross,  but  not 
with  n  tliuii^ht  nf  my  Itudeoiiiur,"  to  the  worat  siiiienititian  nf 
tlio  moHt  iiflioniiit  ]^)lManist,  Ihcro  jn  an  inliiiitu  Hurios  of 
subtle  tniiisilioriH  ;  tunl  the  xioiui  wliuio  uiiuplu  I'evei-uucu  luid 
the  use  of  the  inmge  merely  to  render  conceptioo  more  vivid, 
and  feeling  more  inleneo,  ohango  into  dolinite  idolatry  by  tlto 
attribution  of  I'ower  to  tlie  image  ileelf,  is  so  dilQcullly  deter- 
minable that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  asserting  that  such 
a  change  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  case  of  any  individuoL 
Even  when  it  is  definite  oiid  certain,  we  Bhall  ofteuer  find  it 
the  conseiiucnco  of  duluoss  of  intellect  than  of  real  alienation 
of  heart  from  Ood  ;  and  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  Unit  half 
of  Uie  poor  and  untaught  Christiana  who  ore  this  dny  lying 
prostrate  before  cniciAxes,  B.imbinos,  and  Volto  Santos,  are 
finding  more  acceptance  with  Ood,  than  many  Froteslonta  who 
idolize  nothing  but  their  own  opinions  or  their  own  intereBla. 
I  believe  that  tlioso  who  have  worshipi>ed  tlie  thorns  of  Christ's 
crown  will  bo  found  at  Inet  to  Imve  boon  holier  and  wiser  than 
those  who  woi-ship  tho  thonis  of  the  world's  servico,  and  that 
to  adore  the  iiuils  of  tho  cross  is  a  less  sin  Uian  to  adore  the 
hanimer  of  the  workman. 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  iitolab-y  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  Romisli  Churoh  may  thus  be  frequently  eicns- 
ftble,  the  ordinary  subterfuges  by  which  it  is  defended  are  not 
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80.  It  may  be  extenuated,  but  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  the 
attribution  of  power  to  the  image,*  in  which  it  consists,  is 
not  merely  a  form  of  popular  feeling,  but  a  tenet  of  priestly 
instruction,  and  may  be  proved,  over  and  over  again,  from  any 
book  of  the  Bomish  Church  services.  Take  for  instance  the 
following  prayer,  which  occurs  continually  at  the  close  of  the 
service  of  the  Holy  Cross : 

'*  SainetfO  vraje  Groje  aour^, 
Qai  da  oorps  Dien  fa  aoura^ 
Et  de  sa  sueur  arroos^a, 
Et  de  son  sano  enlumin6e, 
Par  la  ycrtu,  par  ta  puiesanca, 
Bofont  moil  eoriw  do  mcselianco, 
Et  inontroio  moy  jiar  ion  i»1ay8ir 
Quo  vrAy  confos  pnlsse  moiirir.** 

*'01i  bolj,  trae,  and  golden  Gross,  which  wast  adorned  with  God^s 
body,  And  watered  with  His  sweat,  and  illuminated  with  His 
blood,  by  ihj  healing  yirtue  and  thy  power,  dofend  tny  body 
f ^orti  miscliande  ;  and  by  thj  good  pleasure,  lot  mo  mako  agood 
confession  when  I  die." 

• 

There  can  be  no  }>oRsiblo  dofonco  iinaginod  for  the  more 
tormtf  in  tvhicli  this  prayer  and  otlicr  such  are  couched :  yet 
it  is  alwfiya  to  be  remembered,  that  in  many  cases  they  are 
rather  poetical  effusions  than  fSerious  ptayera ;  the  utterances 
of  imaginative  enthusiasm,  rather  than  of  reasonable  con- 
viction ;  and  as  such,  they  are  rather  to  be  condemned  as 
illusory  and  fictitious,  than  as  idolatrous,  nor  even  as  such, 
condemned  altogether,  lot  strong  love  and  faith  ate  often  the 
foots  of  them  and  the  errors  of  affection  are  better  than  the 
accuracies  of  apathy.  But  the  unhappy  results,  among  all 
religious  sects,  of  the  habit  of  allowing  imaginative  and  jioeti- 

*  I  do  not  like  to  hear  Protestants  speaking  with  gro^s  and  unchari- 
table contempt  even  of  tlie  worsliip  of  relics.  Eliaha  once  trusted  his 
own  staff  too  far  ;  uor  can  I  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  scorn,  or 
the  unkind  rebuke,  of  those  who  have  been  taught  from  their  youth 
tip  Wards  that  to  hope  eVen  in  the  hem  o'  the  garment  may  sometimes 
XiA  better  ihAa  to  spend  the  living  on  physicians. 


tiv  Hi  batf  1*  kr  O.  «ip«i<  Oh  pnk  fikMk  (W  tEMcBv 
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been  defiJj  adjoried  to  Aim,  amA  d 
toBctbcr  with  tba  otaaaarialMa  aad  ptopavti 
tenBg  been  «at(i«tr  tketiujad. 

witt  MnMiiiiil  11 <)^  thean  efaaagea,  HDoe,  wilbo«it  faib  b»- 

M^bip&catodintliftduaDeo^tbem.  the?  fiUoI  tlii«  palace  to 
beoMBa  tl«  TeHdenee  of  Hm  kiai^at  frieml  I  had  in  Yenke. 
B  ii  B^BBBffr  knowB  M  tLa  C^a  BcwDeDoL 

(3  >   The  BniJed  Bomae. 

Leaving  Um-  cteyw  of  tbe  C^a  Gnauai,   and  tomitig  the 

gofutoU  aw>j  fraoi  tbe  BuJto,  «e  will  [Asa  Uie  Can  BuuoeUo, 
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and  the  three  houses  which  succeed  it  on  the  right  The 
fourth  is  another  restored  palace,  white  and  conspicuous,  but 
retaining  of  its  ancient  structure  only  the  five  windows  in  its 
second  story,  and  an  ornamental  moulding  above  them  which 
appears  to  be  ancient,  though  it  is  inaccessible  without  scaf- 
folding, and  I  cannot  therefore  nnswer  for  it.  But  the  fivQ 
central  windows  are  very  valuable  *;  and  as  their  capitals  differ 
from  most  that  we  find  (except  in  St  Mark's),  in  their  plaited 
or  braided  border  and  basket-worked  sides,  I  shall  call  this 
house,  in  future,  the  Braided  House.* 

(4)  The  Madonnetta  House. 

On  tlio  other  side  of  this  palace  is  the  Traghotto  called 
"  Delia  Madonnol.ti\ ;  *'  and  l>oy6ud  this  Traglietto,  still  fiu*.ing 
the  Grand  Canal,  a  small  palace,  of  which  the  front  shows 
mere  vestiges  of  arcades,  the  old  shafts  only  being  visible, 
with  obscure  circular  seams  in  the  modern  plaster  which 
covers  the  arches.  The  side  of  it  is  a  curious  agglomeration 
of  pointed  and  round  windows  in  every  possible  position,  and 
of  nearly  eveiy  date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  smallest  of  the  buildings  we  have  to  examine, 
but  by  no  means  tlie  least  interesting  :  I  shall  call  it^  from  the 
name  of  its  Traghetto,  the  Madonnetta  House. 

• 

(5.)  The  Bio  Foscari  House. 

We  must  now  descend  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  as  the  Palazzo 
Foscari,  and  enter  the  narrower  canal,  called  the  Bio  di  Ca' 
Foscari,  at  the  side  of  that  palace.  Almost  immediately  after 
passing  the  great  gateway  of  the  Foscari  courtyard,  we  shall 
see  on  our  left,  in  the  ruinous  and  time-stricken  walls  which 
totter  over  tho  water,  the  white  curve  of  a  cut5ular  arch  cov- 
ered with  sculpture,  and  fi-agmonts  of  tho  bases  of  small  pil- 
lars, entangled  among  festoons  of  the  Erba  deUa  Madonna.  I 
have  already,  in  the  folio  plates  which  accompanied  .the  first 
volume,  partly  illustrated  this  building.  In  what  references  I 
have  to  make  to  it  here,  I  shiil  speak  of  it  as  the  Bio  Foscari 
House. 

*  CaM  Tiepolo  (?)  in  Laxari's  Guide. 
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(G.)   Cam  Faraelti. 

We  liave  now  to  reaaoend  the  Graml  Conol,  and  approach 
the  Biolto.  As  soon  as  we  liave  passed  the  Casa  Orimaui,  tbe 
ti-avellor  will  i-ecoguize,  ou  lua  riglit,  two  ricli  and  extenuve 
maBBca  of  building,  wbicL  form  important  objects  in  almost 
OTery  picturesque  view  of  Ibe  noble  bridga  Of  these,  the  firat. 
Hint  fiuilieat  from  tlio  ItiiUto,  ratniuti  gicat  jmrt  of  its  nucieiit 
MiittAi-iitla  ill  II  iliHlociit^id  form.  It  luui  liccii  uutircly  iiuHltini- 
izeJ  in  its  upper  stories,  but  the  ground  Uoor  and  iirst  floor 
liave  ueorlf  all  their  original  slinfts  and  capitals,  only  they  have 
Iteen  shifted  hither  end  thither  to  give  room  for  Uie  tuLroduo- 
tion  of  various  small  apartments,  and  present,  in  oonsequence, 
marrellouB  auomalies  in  proportion.  This  huilding  is  known 
in  Venice  as  the  Casa  Fantetti. 

(7.)  Cofa  Loivdan. 
Thonne  iioxt  In  il,  thmigh  not  oonHpiuuoiiH,  and  ofloii  imssoil 
with  uogloct,  will,  I  bulievo,  be  felt  tit  hwt^  hy  all  who  exuiuiuu 
it  carefully,  to  be  the  moat  beautiful  palace  iu  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Orand  Canal  It  has  been  rceUtrod  often,  onue  iu 
the  Gothic,  once  in  the  Itenaissnuce  times, — some  writers  say, 
even  rebuilt ;  but,  if  so,  rebuilt  iu  its  old  form.  The  Qotliio 
additions  harmonize  exquisitely  with  its  Byxontine  work,  and 
it  is  easy,  aa  we  examine  ita  lovely  ceiitnd  arcade,  to  forget 
tlio  ItciiuiHsnuco  odditiouH  which  euGumbcr  it  above.  It  is 
known  us  the  Oosu  Lorotlaii. 


The  eighth  palace  is  the  Fondnco  de'  Turchi,  described  in 
the  text.  A  ninth  existed,  more  interestiug  apparently  than 
any  of  these,  near  the  Church  of  Snn  Ikloist',  but  it  was  thrown 
down  in  the  course  of  "  iinprovonients  "  a  few  years  ago.  A 
woodcut  of  it  is  given  in  AL  lAxavi's  Guide. 

12.    HODEBH   PUNTtNa  OH  OLABB. 

Of  all  the  various  princip)es#f  art  which,  in  modem  days, 
we  liQve  defied  or  forgotten,  none  are  more  iiidisputjible,  aud 
few  of  more  pi-actical  importance  than  this,  which  I  shall  have 
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occaaion  tigain  and  again  to  allege  in  support  of  many  future 
deductions : 

''All  art)  working  with  given  materials,  must  propose  to 
itself  the  objects  which,  with  those  materials,  are  most  per- 
fectly attainable ;  and  becomes  illegitimate  and  debased  if  it 
propose  to  itself  any  other  objects,  better  attainable  with  other 
material&" 

Thus,  great  Blondemess,  lightness,  or  intricacy  of  structure, 
^^as  in  itunifications  of  trees,  detached  folds  of  drapery,  or 
wreaths  of  hair, — is  easily  and  perfectly  expressible  in  metal- 
work  or  in  painting,  but  only  with  great  difficulty  and  imper- 
fectly expressible  in  sculpture.  All  sculpture,  therefore,  which 
professes  as  its  chief  end  the  expression  of  such  charactei*8,  is 
debased ;  and  if  the  suggestion  of  them  bo  accidentally  re- 
quired of  it)  that  suggestion  is  only  to  be  given  to  an  extent 
compatible  with  perfect  ease  of  execution  in  the  given  material, 
not  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  For  instance :  some  of  the 
most  delightful  drawings  of  our  own  water-color  painter,  Hunt, 
linvo  been  of  birds'  nostn  ;  of  which,  in  painting,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  represent  the  intricate  fibrous  or  mossy  sti'ucture ; 
therefore,  the  effort  is  a  legitimate  one,  and  the  art  is  well 
employed.  But  to  carve  a  bird's  nest  out  of  marble  would  bo 
physically  imiK)8niblo,  and  to  roach  any  approximate  expres- 
sion of  its  structure  would  requu*e  prolonged  and  intolemble 
labor.  Therefore,  all  sculpture  which  set  itself  to  carving  birds' 
nests  as  an  end,  or  which,  if  a  bird's  nest  wei^  required  of  it^ 
carved  it  to  the  utmost  possible  point  of  realization,  would  be 
debased.  Nothing  but  the  general  form,  and  as  much  of  the 
fibrous  structure  as  could  be  with  perfect  ease  represented, 
ought  to  be  attempted  at  all 

But  more  than  tliis.  The  workman  has  not  done  liis  duty, 
and  is  not  working  on  safe  principles,  unless  he  even  so  fai* 
honors  the  materials  with  which  he  is  working  as  to  set  himself 
to  bring  out  their  beauty,  and  to  recommend  and  exalt,  as  fai* 
as  he  can,  their  peculiar  qualities  If  he  is  working  in  marble, 
he  should  insist  upon  and  exhibit  its  transparency  and  solidity ; 
if  in  iron,  its  strength  and  tenacity  ;  if  in  gold,  its  ductility ; 
and  he  will  invariably  find  the  material  grateful,  and  that  his 
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work  is  aU  the  nobler  for  being  eulogistic  of  the  subetiinoe  of 
which  it  ia  aimle.  But  of  idl  the  arttt,  the  working  of  gloss  is 
tlint  in  which  we  ought  to  keep  these  principles  most  vigor- 
oual;  in  mind.  For  we  owe  it  so  much,  and  the  poaseaaion 
ot  it  is  so  great  a  blesaing,  that  all  our  work  iu  it  ahoiild  be 
completely  and  forcibly  eiprcseiTe  ot  the  peculiar  choncteis 
which  give  it  bo  vust  a  viduc. 

'I'licso  ui-u  two,  uotnely,  its  Dncriurif  when  honied,  ami 
TiuHSPARENcx  when  cold,  both  nearly  pci-fect  In  \\a  employ- 
ment for  Tessela,  we  ought  always  to  exhibit  its  ductihty,  anJ 
in  its  employment  for  windows,  its  tmnspnrency.  Ail  work 
in  glass  is  bod  which  does  not,  with  loud  voice,  proclaim  one 
or  other  of  tliese  great  qualities. 

CoDsetjucntly,  <Ul  cat  giaaa  is  borbaroiu :  for  the  cutting 
conceals  its  ductility,  and  confuseB  it  with  crystal  Also,  aQ 
very  nent,  finished,  and  perfect  form  in  glnsa  is  barbnxoua :  for 
this  tiiiln  ill  itiiictjiiiiiitig  atiolhiir  of  iU<  (;i-utt  viiluoH  ;  iiiuuuly, 
Uiu  (NMii  with  which  iUi  light  snbHljtiKso  ciui  bu  miiuUIiHl  or 
blown  into  any  form,  so  long  as  perfect  accumcy  be  not  re- 
quired. In  metal,  which,  even  when  heated  enough  to  be 
tlioroughly  malleable,  retains  yet  such  weight  and  consistencj 
as  render  it  susceptible  of  tlie  finest  handling  and  rateution 
of  the  most  dcUcat«  form,  great  precision  of  workmanship  is 
admissible  ;  but  in  glass,  which  when  once  Boft«ned  must  be 
bloivii  or  moulded,  not  hammered,  and  which  is  liable  to  loao, 
by  contnictiou  or  subsidence,  the  fineness  of  the  foriiiu  given 
to  it,  no  delicate  outlines  ai-e  to  be  attempted,  but  only  such 
fimtostic  and  fickle  grace  us  the  mind  of  the  workman  can  con- 
ceive and  execute  ou  the  instant  The  more  wild,  extrnvagant, 
and  grotestiue  in  theii"  gracefulness  the  forms  are,  the  better. 
No  material  is  so  adapted  for  giving  full  phiy  to  the  imagina- 
tion, but  it  must  not  be  tvi-ought  with  rclhicineut  or  paiiiful- 
iicss,  still  less  with  eoetliness.  For  as  in  gralitudo  wo  arc  to 
proclaim  its  virtues,  »o  in  all  honesty  we  are  to  confess  its  im- 
perfections ;  and  wliile  we  triumphantly  set  forth  its  ti-an»- 
iwirciic.y,  wo  arc  also  fnuikly  !«  a<lniit  ils  fi-agility,  and  thcro- 
foro  nut  U>  waste  much  lime  upon  it,  nor  put  any  real  art  into 
it  when  intended  for  doily  use,      No  workman  ought  ever 
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to  spend  more  than  an  hour  in  the  making  of  any  glass  ves- 
sel 

Next  in  the  case  of  windows,  the  points  which  we  have  to 
insist  upon  ore,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  and  its  suscepti- 
bility of  the  most  brilliant  colors ;  and  therefore  the  attempt  to 
turn  painted  windows  into  pretty  pictures  is  one  of  the  mosfc 
gross  and  ridiculous  barbarisms  of  tliis  pre-eminently  bar- 
barous century.  It  originated,  I  suppose,  with  the  Qcrmanc, 
who  seem  for  the  present  distinguished  among  European 
nations  by  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  color  ;  but  it  appears  of  late 
to  have  considerable  chance  of  establishing  itself  in  England : 
and  it  is  a  two-edged  error,  striking  in  two  directions  ;  first 
at  tlio  healthy  appreciation  of  ^minting,  and  then  at  the  healthy 
appreciation  of  glass.  Color,  ground  with  oil,  and  laid  on  a 
solid  opaque  ground,  furnishes  to  the  human  hand  the  most 
exquisite  means  of  expression  which  the  human  sight  and  in- 
vention can  find  or  require.  By  its  two  opposite  qualities, 
each  naturally  and  easily  attainable,  of  transparency  in  shadow 
and  opacity  in  light,  it  complies  with  the  conditions  of  nature  ; 
and  by  its  j^erfect  govemableness  it  permits  the  utmost  pos- 
sible fulness  and  subtlety  in  the  liannonies  of  color,  as  well 
as  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  dmwing.  Olass,  considorod 
as  a  materifd  for  a  picture,  is  oxnctly  as  bad  as  oil  paint  is 
good.  It  sets  out  by  reversing  the  conditions  of  nature,  by 
making  the  lights  transparent  and  the  shadows  opaque  ;  and 
the  imgovemableness  of  its  color  (changing  in  the  furnace), 
and  its  violence  (being  always  on  a  high  key,  because  produced 
by  actual  light),  render  it  so  disadvantageous  in  every  way 
that  the  result  of  working  in  it  for  pictorial  effect  would  in- 
fallibly be  the  destruction  of  aU  the  appreciation  of  the  noblo 
qualities  of  pictorial  color. 

In  tlie  second  place,  this  modern  barbarism  destroys  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  glass.  It  denies,  and  en- 
deavora  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal,  the  transpai*ency,  which 
is  not  only  its  great  virtue  in  a  merely  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  but  its  great  spiritual  character  ;  tlie  character  by  which 
in  church  architecture  it  becomes  most  touchingly  impressive, 
as  typical  of  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  heart  of 
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nan ;  n  typical  eipreaaion  rendei-ed  specific  nnd  intense  by 
the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  its  sevenfold  hues  ;  •  and  ttierefore 
in  ciidenvoriDg  to  tui-n  the  window  into  n  picture,  we  at  onco 
lose  the  aiuictity  nnd  power  of  the  noble  lunteriiU,  and  employ 
it  t«  an  end  wliicU  Iti  utterly  imixtssible  it  sUould  ever  worlliily 
iittain.  Tlie  true  perfection  of  u  paiut«il  window  is  to  l>e  ws- 
miio,  inUiiitie,  brilliiLut,  liko  tlaiiiiutj  jewellery  ;  full  of  eiuily 
le^riblu  and  i|nnint  huIjjucIh,  niul  ox<iuiKit(iIy  ttnbtlu,  yet  uiniplo. 
ti)  llu  Imrmonioa.  In  a  word,  tliia  puifectioii  lina  been  eon- 
suiutnuteil  in  tlie  detiigiis,  neror  to  bo  sui-pussed,  if  ever  again 
to  be  approached  by  human  art,  of  the  French  wiudows  of 
the  twelfth  and  Uiirleenth  centuries. 


*  I  do  not  tliiuk  that  Itiera  Is  anythlog  more  neoeuarj'  to  tlia  progresa 
of  BuropoBii  art  in  the  present  dn/  thiin  the  cuniplela  uiid«ral«iidiiig  o[ 
IhiB  Muotily  of  Culor.  I  Lad  muah  plcusura  In  niidiiig  it,  the  othnr  ilnr, 
fully  luidiinitiHHl  nitd  lima  swaully  unjiroMud  In  a,  liltlu  vuluiuu  uf  pouuui 
liy  u  Mlm  Miijriinrd  ; 

"  For  ■till  in  every  laud,  thoogli  to  Th/  nnina 

AroM  nolumide,— atill  in  every  Kfle, 

Tliuiigli  lioudhiH  innit  hrul  •iiiitu  toricot  lliy  |>raiw, 

Wb  prRbe  Tliwa  ;  Mid  >l  rjm  tiid  Mt  at  iuu 

Did  we  Bssomblo  duly,  and  iiiloiie 

A  choral  hymn  thai  all  the  londa  might  hear. 

lu  liGAVon,  on  enrlli,  and  lu  the  duop  we  pralied  Tbt«, 

BiuQly,  or  mingled  in  iweet  ■isturlimJ. 

Hilt  now,  floknowledgod  tntnlitrnnla,  wa  enmo, 

(li>-w<irHliip|iuni  with  iiiiui  In  thiN  'I'liy  Imniio, 

Wu,  Ihu  Huvuu  Uuiiyhlui-a  of  the  IJghl,  to  pridse 

Theo,  Light  of  Light  1     Thee,  God  of  »ory  Oud  I  " 

A  Ditata  of  Fair  Oohr*. 

Thma  pocnii  geein  Ui  he  otherw^ra  renmrk&hlu  Tor  ■  rery  unoblroriTe 
nnd  puru  rellgloua  feeling  in  subjeoU  oonnecled  with  ut 
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